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PREFACE. 


A  YEAR  and  half  has  passed  away — and  how  swiftly ! — 
-^^-*-  since  the  publication  of  this  Commentary,  and  already 
a  second  edition  has  become  necessary.  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  the  acceptance  which  this  work  has  met  with  in  the 
churches  of  Switzerland  and  of  France,  and  I  hail  it  as  a 
symptom  of  that  revived  interest  in  exegetical  studies,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  their  most  urgent  needs.  I 
tender  my  special  thanks  to  the  authors  of  those  favourable 
reviews  which  have  given  effectual  aid  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  result. 

Almost  every  page  of  this  second  edition  bears  the  traces 
of  corrections  in  the  form  of  my  former  work  ;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  its  exegesis  and  criticism  remains  the  same.  Of 
only  one  passage,  or  rather  of  only  one  term  {second-first,  vi.  1), 
has  the  interpretation  been  modified.  Besides  that,  I  have 
made  a  number  of  additions  occasioned  by  the  publication  of 
two  works,  one  of  which  I  have  very  frequently  quoted,  and 
the  other  as  often  controverted.  I  refer  to  M.  Gess'  book, 
Sur  la  Fersonne  et  I'CEicvre  de  Christ  (first  part),  and  to  La  Vie 
de  JSsus  by  M.  Keim  (the  last  two  volumes). 

In  a  recent  article  of  the  Protcstantische  Kirchenzeitung,  M. 
Holtzmann  has  challenged  my  critical  standpoint  as  being 
determined  by  a  dogmatic  prepossession.  But  has  he  foi^otten 
the  advantage  which  Strauss  took  in  his  first  Vie  de  Jhus  of 
the   hypothesis  of    Gieseler,  which  I  have   defended  ?     The 
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reader  having  the  whole  before  him  will  judge.  He  will  see 
for  hiniself  whether  the  attempt  to  explain  in  a  natural  and 
rational  way  the  origin  of  the  three  synoptical  texts  by  means 
of  common  written  sources  is  successful.  There  is  one  fact 
especially  which  still  waits  for  explanation,  namely,  the 
Aramaisms  of  Luke.  These  Aramaisms  are  met  with  not  only 
in  passages  which  belong  exclusively  to  this  Hellenistic  writer, 
but  also  in  those  which  are  common  to  him  and  the  other 
writers,  who  were  of  Jewish  origin,  and  in  whose  parallel 
passages  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  is  to  be  found  !  This  fact 
remains  as  a  rock,  against  which  all  the  various  hypotheses  I 
have  controverted  are  completely  shattered,  and  especially 
that  of  Holtzmann.  May  not  the  somewhat  ungenerous 
imputation  of  the  Professor  of  Heidelberg,  whose  earnest 
labours  no  one  admires  more  than  myself,  have  been  inspired 
by  a  slight  feeling  of  wounded  self-esteem? 

And  now,  may  this  Commentary  renew  its  course  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  to  whose  service  it  is  consecrated ; 
and  may  its  second  voyage  be  as  prosperous  and  short  as  the 
first !  F.  G. 

Nexjchatel,  August  1870. 


EXTEACTS   FEOM   THE   PEEFACE  TO   THE 
FIEST    EDITION. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  remains  an  unfinished 
work  so  long  as  it  is  left  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  work  on 
at  least  one  of  the  synoptical  Gospels.  Of  these  three  writings, 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  appeared  to  me  best  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
complement  to  the  exegetical  work  which  I  had  previously 
published,  because,  as  M.  Sabatier  has  well  shown  in  his  short 
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but  substantial  Essai  sur  les  Sources  de  la  Vie  dc  JSsus,  Luke's 
writing  constitutes,  in  several  important  respects,  a  transition 
between  the  view  taken  by  John  and  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  synoptical  literature.^ 

The  exegetical  method  pursued  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  my  preceding  Commentary.  I  have  not  written  merely  for 
professed  theologians  ;  nor  have  I  aimed  directly  at  edification. 
This  work  is  addressed,  in  general,  to  those  readers  of  culture, 
so  numerous  at  the  present  day,  who  take  a  heart-felt  interest 
in  the  religious  and  critical  questions  which  are  now  under 
discussion.  To  meet  their  requirements,  a  translation  has  been 
given  of  those  Greek  expressions  which  it  was  necessary  to 
quote,  and  technical  language  has  as  far  as  possible  been 
avoided.  The  most  advanced  ideas  of  modern  unbelief  circu- 
late at  the  present  time  in  all  our  great  centres  of  population. 
In  the  streets  of  our  cities,  workmen  are  heard  talking  about 
the  conflict  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  place  the  results  of 
a  real  and  impartial  Biblical  science  within  reach  of  all.  I 
repeat  respecting  this  Commentary  what  I  have  already  said 
of  its  predecessor ;  it  has  been  written,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  its  being  consulted,  as  read. 

From  the  various  readings,  I  have  had  to  select  those  which 
had  a  certain  value,  or  presented  something  of  interest.  A 
commentary  cannot  pretend  to  supply  the  place  of  a  complete 
critical  edition  such  as  all  scientific  study  requires.  Since  I 
cannot  in  any  way  regard  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf's 
text  just  published  as  a  standard  text,  though  I  gratefully 
acknowledge    its    aid    as    absolutely    indispensable,    I    have 

1  The  publishers  intend,  if  these  volumes  on  Luke  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception,  to  bring  out  M.  Godet's  celebrated  Commentary  on  John  in  an 
English  dress.  Indeed,  they  would  have  followed  the  author's  order  of  publica- 
tion, but  that  they  waited  to  take  advantage  of  a  second  edition,  which  is 
preparing  for  the  press, — Tkans. 
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adopted  the  received  text  as  a  basis  in  indicating  the  various 
readings  ;  but  I  would  express  my  earnest  desire  for  an  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  text  that  could  be  regarded  as  a  standard 
authority. 

Frequently  I  have  contented  myself  with  citing  the  origmal 
text  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  without  mentioning  the  changes 
made  in  it  by  later  hands ;  but  whenever  these  changes 
offered  anything  that  could  be  of  any  interest,  I  have  indicated 
them. 

If  I  am  asked  with  what  scientific  or  religious  assumptions 
I  have  approached  this  study  of  the  third  Gospel,  I  reply, 
"With  these  two  only:  that  the  authors  of  our  Gospels  were 
men  of  good  sense  and  good  faith. 
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COMMENTARY  ON   ST.   LUKE. 


INTEODUCTIOK 

THE  Introduction  of  a  Biblical  Commentary  is  not  designed 
to  solve  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  hook  under  consideration.  This  solution  must  he  the 
result  of  the  study  of  the  book  itself,  and  not  be  assumed 
beforehand.  The  proper  work  of  introduction  is  to  preixire 
the  way  for  the  study  of  the  sacred  book ;  it  should  propose 
questions,  not  solve  them-. 

But  there  is  one  side  of  the  labour  of  criticism  which  may, 
and  indeed  ought  to  be  treated  before  exegesis — the  historical. 
And  by  this  we  understand:  1.  The  study  of  such  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  history  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  time  of 
publication  and  the  sources  of  the  work  which  is  to  engage  our 
attention ;  2.  The  review  of  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  this  book,  particularly 
in  modern  times.  The  first  of  these  Studies  supplies  exegetical 
and  critical  labour  with  its  starting-point;  the  second  deter- 
mines its  aim.  The  possession  of  these  two  kinds  of  informa- 
tion is  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
science. 

This  introduction,  then,  will  aim  at  making  the  reader 
acquainted  with — 

I.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  our  Gospel,  going  back 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church. 

II.  The  statements  made  by  ancient  writers  as  to  the  person 
of  the  author,  and  the  opinions  current  at  the  present  day  on 
this  point. 

III.  The  information  furnished  by  tradition  respecting  the 
VOL.  I.  A 
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circumstances  in  which  this  writing  ivas  comioosed  (its  readers, 
date,  locality,  design),  as  well  as  the  different  views  which 
criticism  has  taken  of  these  various  questions. 

IV.  The  ideas  which  scholars  have  formed  of  the  sources 
whence  the  author  derived  the  subject-matter  of  his  narrations. 

V.  Lastly,  the  documents  by  means  of  which  the  text  of  this 
writing  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

An  introduction  of  this  kind  is  not  complete  without  a 
conclusion  in  which  the  questions  thus  raised  find  their  solu- 
tion. This  conclusion  should  seek  to  combine  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  tradition  with  the  results  obtained  from  exegesis. 


SEC.  I. — TRACES  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL  IN' 
THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

We  take  as  our  starting-point  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  our  aim  is  not  to  come  down  the  stream,  but  to 
ascend  it.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  at  this  epoch  our 
Gospel  was  universally  known  and  received,  not  only  in  the 
great  Church  (an  expression  of  Celsus,  about  1 5  0),  but  also  by 
the  sects  which  were  detached  from  it.  This  admission  rests 
on  some  indisputable  quotations  from  this  book  in  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (about  170)  and  Irenrens  (about  180),  and  in  the 
Letter  oj^  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (in  177);  on  the 
fact,  amply  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, that  the  Gnostic  Heracleon  had  published  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  well  as  on  the  Gospel  of  John 
(between  175-195)  ;^  on  the  very  frequent  use  which  Valen- 
tinus,  or  at  least  writers  of  his  school,  made  of  this  Gospel ; 
lastly,  on  numerous  quotations  from  Luke,  acknowledged  by 
all  scholars  at  the  present  day,  contained  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (about  160).  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Origen  ranks  Luke's  work  among  the  number  of  those  four 

^  See,  for  the  fact,  Grabe,  SpicilerjJimi,  sec.  ii.  t.  i.  p.  83 ;  and  for  the  date, 
Lipsius,  Die  Zeit  des  Marcion  und  des  Heracleon,  in  Hilgenfeld's  ZeUschr'Jt, 
1867. 
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Gospels  admitted  hy  all  the  churches  under  heaven,  and  that 
Eusebius  places  it  among  the  homologoumena  of  the  new 
covenant.  The  only  matter  of  importance  here  is  to  investi- 
gate that  obscure  epoch,  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
for  any  indications  which  may  serve  to  prove  the  presence  and 
influence  of  our  Gospel.  We  meet  with  them  in  four  depart- 
ments of  inquiry, — in  the  field  of  heresy,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  in  the  psendepigraphical  literature,  and  lastly,  in  the 
biblical  writings. 

1.  Heresy — Mar  don,  Ccrdo,  Basilidcs. 

Marcion,  a  son  of  a  bishop  of  Pontus,  who  was  excommuni- 
cated by  his  own  father,  taught  at  Eome  from  140-170.^ 
He  proposed  to  purify  the  Gospel  from  the  Jewish  elements 
which  the  twelve,  by  reason  of  their  education  and  Israelitish 
prejudices,  had  necessarily  introduced  into  it.  In  order  more 
effectually  to  remove  this  alloy,  he  taught  that  the  God  who 
created  the  world  and  legislated  for  the  Jews  was  different 
from  the  supreme  God  who  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  was  only  an  inferior  and  finite  being ;  that  for  this  reason 
the  Jewish  law  rested  exclusively  on  justice,  while  the  gospel 
was  founded  on  charity.  According  to  him,  St.  Paul  alone 
had  understood  Jesus.  Further,  in  the  canon  which  Marcion 
formed,  he  only  admitted  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (on  account  of 
its  affinity  with  the  teaching  of  Paul),  and  ten  epistles  of  this 
apostle.  But  even  in  these  writings  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  suppress  certain  passages ;  for  they  constantly  assume  the 
divine  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  attribute  the 
creation  of  the  visible  universe  to  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Marcion,  in  conformity  with  his  ideas  about  matter,  denied 
the  reality  of  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  on  this  point,  therefore, 
he  found  himself  in  conflict  with  numerous  texts  of  Paul  and 
Luke.  The  greater  part  of  the  modifications  of  Luke's  text 
which  were  exhibited,  according  to  the  statements  of  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanius,  in  the  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  and  his  ad- 
herents, are  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  and  that  ot  this  heretic  has  in  modern  times  been  repre- 
^  Lipsius,  Die  Zeit  des  Marcion  und  des  Heradeon,  in  Hilgeufeld's  Zeitschr.  18C7. 
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sented  in  a  totally  different  light.  And  tlie  reason  for  tliis  is 
not  hard  to  find.  The  relation  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out  between  these  two  writings,  if  clearly  made  out,  is  sufl&- 
cient  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  Marcion's  activity,  Luke's 
Gospel  existed  in  the  collections  of  apostolic  writings  used  in 
the  churches,  and  to  compel  criticism  to  assign  to  this  writing 
both  ancient  authority  and  a  very  early  origin.  Now  this  is 
just  what  the  rationalistic  school  was  not  disposed  to  admit.^ 
Consequently,  Semler  and  Eichhorn  in  the  past  century,  and, 
with  still  greater  emphasis,  Eitschl,  Baur,  and  Schwegler  in 
our  time,  have  maintained  that  the  priority  belonged  to  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  that  this  work  was  the  true  primitive  Luke, 
and  that  our  canonical  Luke  was  the  result  of  a  retouching  of 
this  more  ancient  work,  accomplished  in  the  second  century 
in  the  sense  of  a  modified  Paulinism.  We  must  do  justice, 
however,  to  this  critical  school.  No  one  has  laboured  more 
energetically  to  rectify  this  erroneous  opinion,  tentatively 
brought  forward  by  several  of  its  adherents.  Hilgenfeld,  and 
above  all  Volkmar,  have  successfully  combated  it,  and  Eitschl 
has  expressly  withdrawn  it  (Thcol.  Jahrh.  X.  p.  528  et  seq.) ; 
Bleek  {Einl.  in.  d.  N.  T.  p.  122  et  seq.)  has  given  an  able 
summary  of  the  whole  discussion.  We  shall  only  bring 
forward  the  following  points,  which  seem  to  us  the  most 
essential : — 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  differences  which  must  have  dis- 
tinguished the  Gospel  of  Marcion  from  our  Luke  are  to  be 
explained  either  as  the  result  of  his  Gnostic  system,  or  as 
mere  critical  corrections.  Thus,  Marcion  suppressed  the  first 
two  chapters  on  the  hirth  of  Jesus, — a  retrenchment  which 
suited  his  Docetism  ;  also  in  the  passage  Luke  xiii.  28,  "  When 
you  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  read,  "  When  you  shall  see  the 
just  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  alone  answered 
to  his  theory  of  the  old  covenant;  in  the  same  way  also, 
for  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Luke  xvi.  1 7,  "  It  is  easier  for 
heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  laiv  to  fail," 

^  Hilgenfeld  liimself  points  out  the  purely  dogmatic  origin  of  this  rationalistic 
opinion  :  "This  opinion,"  he  says,  "  has  misapprehended  the  true  tendency  of  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  through  a  desire  to  assign  to  the  canonical  text  (to  our  Luke) 
tJie  most  recent  date  possible  "  {Die  Eoangelien,  p.  27). 
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]\Iarcion  read,  "  than  tliat  one  tittle  of  the  letter  of  my  loords 
should  fail."  In  both  these  instances,  one  must  be  blind  not 
to  see  that  it  was  Marcion  who  modified  the  text  of  Luke  to 
suit  his  system,  and  not  the  reverse.  Again,  we  read  that  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  began  in  this  way :  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Jesus  descended  to  Capernaum  " 
(naturally,  from  heaven,  without  having  passed  through  the 
human  stages  of  birth  andyouth) ;  then  came  the  narrative  of 
the  first  sojourn  at  Capernaum,  just  as  it  is  related  Luke  iv.  31 
et  seq. ;  and  after  that,  only  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  which 
obtains  in  our  Gospel,  the  narrative  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth, 
Luke  iv.  16  et  seq.  Is  it  not  clear  that  such  a  beginning 
could  not  belong  to  the  primitive  writing,  and  that  the  trans- 
position of  the  two  narratives  which  follow  was  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  words  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  23),  as  Luke  places  them,  hefore 
the  sojourn  at  Capernaum  ?  The  narrative  of  Marcion  was 
then  the  result  of  a  dogmatic  and  critical  revision  of  Luke 
iii.  1,  iv.  31,  iv.  16  and  23. 

2.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Marcion  had  falsified  the 
epistles  of  Paul  by  an  exactly  similar  process. 

3.  Marcion's  sect  alone  availed  themselves  of  the  Gospel 
used  by  this-  heretic.  This  fact  proves  that  this  work  was  not 
an  evangelical  writing  already  known,  which  the  author  of  our 
Luke  modified,  and  which  Marcion  alone  had  preserved  intact. 

From  all  this,  a  scientific  criticism  can  only  conclude  that 
our  Gospel  of  Luke  was  in  existence  before  that  of  Marcion, 
and  that  this  heretic  chose  this  among  all  the  Gospels  which 
enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  collection  as  the  one  which  he 
could  most  readily  adapt  to  his  system.^     About  140,  then, 

'  Zeller  (in  his  ApostelgescJiichte)  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  We  may  admit  as 
proved  and  generally  accepted,  not  only  that  Marcion  made  use  of  an  older 
Gospel,  but  further,  that  he  recomposed,  modified,  and  often  abridged  it,  and 
that  this  older  Gospel  was  essentially  none  other  than  our  Luke."  This  restric- 
tion "essentially"  refers  to  certain  passages,  in  which  it  app)ears  to  writers  of 
the  Tubingen  school  that  Marcion's  reading  is  more  original  than  that  of  our 
canonical  text.  The  latter,  according  to  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld,  must  have  been 
introduced  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  use  which  the  Gnostics  made  of  the 
true  text.  Zeller,  however  (p.  12  etseq.),  considerably  reduces  the  number  of 
those  passages  in  which  Marcion  is  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading, 
and  those  which  he  retains  are  far  from  bearing  the  marks  of  proof.  Thus, 
Luke  X.  22,  Marcion  appears  to  have  read  oLlus  'iyva,  no  one  hath  known,  in- 
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our  Gospel  already  possessed  full  authority,  the  result  of  a 
conviction  of  its  apostolic  origin. 

Marcion  did  not  create  his  system  himself.  Before  him, 
Cerdo,  according  to  Theodoret's  account  {Hccret.  fdbidm,  i.  24), 
proved  &?/  tli&  Gosipds  that  the  just  God  of  the  old  covenant  and 
the  good  God  of  the  new  are  different  beings ;  and  he  founded 
this  contrariety  on  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  V.  38-48  ;  Luke  vi.  27-38).  The  Gospel  of  Luke 
must  have  sustained  the  principal  part  in  this  demonstration, 
if  at  least  we  credit  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  writer  (Pseudo- 
Tertullian,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Be,  pruescri^ptione  hccreti- 
corum,  c.  51):  "Solum  evangelium  Lucce,  nee  tamen  totum, 
recipit  \CcrdoY'  Some  years,  then,  before  Marcion,  Cerdo 
sought  to  prove  the  opposition  of  the  law  to  the  gospel  by 
the  written  Gospels,  especially  by  that  of  Luke. 

Basilides,  one  of  the  most  ancient  known  Gnostics,  wJio  is 
usually  said  to  have  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  120, 
assumed  for  himself  and  his  son  Isidore  the  title  of  pupils  of 
the  Apostle  INIatthias.  The  statement  of  Hippolytus  is  as 
follows :  "  Basilides,  with  Isidore,  his  true  son  and  disciple, 
said  that  Matthias  had  transmitted  to  them  orally  some  secret 
instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saviour  in  His  private  teaching."  ^  This  claim  of  Basilides 
implies  the  circulation  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  in  which  alone 
there  is  any  mention  of  the  apostolate  of  Matthias,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,,  which  was  composed  before 
the  Acts. 

stead  of  oHil;  ynuirxu,  no  one  hioioetTi ;  and  because  this  reading  is  found  in 
Justin,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies;,  and  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  inferred 
that  our  canonical  text  has  been  altered.  But  Justin  himself  also  reads  yitutrKii 
{Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  100).  There  appears  to  be  nothing  more  here  than  an 
ancient  variation.  In  the  same  passage,  Marcion  appears  to  have  placed  the 
words  which  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  tlie  Son  before  those  which 
refer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  by  the  Father, — a  reading  which  is  also  found 
in  the  Clement.  Horn.  But  here,  again,  this  can  only  be  a  mere  variation  of 
reading  which  it  is  easy  to  explain.  It  is  of  such  little  dogmatic  importance, 
that  Irenceus,  who  opposes  it  critically,  himself  quotes  the  passage  twice  in  this 
form  (Tischend.  ad  Matt/i.  xi.  27). 

*  S.  Hijypolyti  Refutatlonis  omnhnii  licereslum  lihrorum  decern  qitce  supersunt 
(ed.  Duncker  et  Schneidewin),  L.  vii.  §  20. 
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2.  The  Fathers — Justin,  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Rome. 

If  it  is  proved  tliat  about  140,  and  at  Eome,  Cerdo  and 
Marcion  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  book  generally 
received  in  the  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  in  the  hands  of  Justin,  who  wrote  in  this 
very  city  some  years  later.  Besides,  the  writings  of  Justin 
allow  of  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact ;  and  it  is  admitted  at  the 
present  day  by  all  the  waiters  of  that  school  which  makes 
exchisive  claims  to  be  critical — by  Zeller,  Volkmar,  and  Hil- 
genfeld.-^  With  this  admission  before  us,  we  knov/  what  the 
assertions  of  M.  Nicolas  are  worth,  which  he  does  not  scruple 
to  lay  before  French  readers,  who  have  so  little  acquaintance 
with  questions  of  this  nature, — such  an  assertion,  for  instance, 
as  this :  "  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  comparisons  which 
critics  of  this  school  [the  orthodox]  are  accustomed  to  make 
between  certain  passages  of  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Eome, 
Ignatius,  and  even  Justin  Martyr,  and  analogous  passages 
from  our  Gospels,  without  being  tempted  to  think  that  the 
cause  must  be  very  bad  that  can  need,  or  that  can  be  satisfied 
with,  such  arguments."  ^  It  appears  that  Messrs.  Zeller,  Hil- 
genfeld,  and  Volkmar  are  all  implicated  together  in  furbishing 
up  these  fallacious  arguments  in  favour  of  orthodoxy  !  Here 
are  some  passages  which  prove  unanswerably  that  Justin 
Martyr  used  our  third  Gospel:  Dial.  c.  100,  he  quotes  almost 
verlatim  Luke  i.  26-30.  Ihicl.  c,  78,  and  Apol.  i.  34,  he 
mentions  tlie  census  of  Quirinus  in  the  very  terms  of  Luke. 
Dial.  c.  41  and  70,  and  Apol.  i.  66,  he  refers  to  the  institu- 
tution  of  the  Holy  Supper  according  to  the  text  of  Luke. 
Died.  c.  103,  he  says  :  "  In  the  memoirs  which  I  say  were  com- 
posed by  His  apostles,  and  by  those  that  accompanied  them,  [it 
is  related]  that  the  sweat  rolled  from  Him  in  drops  whilst  He 

*  ' '  Justin's  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  passages,  of  which  some  certainly,  and  others  very  probably,  are  citations  from 
this  book"  (Zeller,  Apostelgesch.  p.  26).  On  the  subject  of  a  passage  from  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  c.  49,  Volkmar  saj's  :  "Luke  (iii.  16,  17)  is  quoted  here, 
first  in  common  with  Matthew,  then,  in  preference  to  the  latter,  literally" 
(Ursprvng  unserer  Ev.  p.  157).  "Justin  is  acquainted  with  our  three  synop- 
tical Gospels,  and  extracts  them  almost  completely"  {Ibid.  p.  91).  "Besides 
Matthew  and  Mark  .  .  .  Justin  also  makes  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke"  (Hilgen- 
feld,  Der  Kanon,  p.  25). 

*  Etudes  critiques  sur  le  A.  T.  p.  5. 
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prayed,"  etc.  (Luke  xxii.  44).  Ihid.,  Justin  refers  to  Jesus 
having  been  sent  to  Herod, — an  incident  only  related  by  Luke. 
Ihid.  c.  105,  he  quotes  the  last  words  ot  Jesus,  "Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  as  taken  from  The  Memoirs  oj- 
the  Apostles.  This  prayer  is  only  recorded  by  Luke  (xxiii.  46). 
We  have  only  indicated  the  quotations  expressly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Zeller  himself  {Apostelgcsch.  pp.  26-37). 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
formed  part  of  those  aioostolic  memoirs  quoted  eighteen  times 
by  Justin,  and  from  which  he  has  derived  the  greater  part  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  that  are  mentioned  by  him. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  having  been  written  after  the 
Gospel,  and  by  the  same  author  (these  two  facts  are  admitted 
by  all  true  criticism),  every  passage  of  the  Fathers  which  proves 
the  existence  of  this  book  at  a  given  moment  demonstrates  d 
fortiori  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  at  the  same  time.  We  may 
therefore  adduce  the  following  passage  from  Poly  carp,  which  we 
think  can  only  be  explained  as  a  quotation  from  the  Acts : — 

Acts  ii.  24.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  c.  1. 

"Ov  0  @zo;  aviffTriiriy,  Xio'a;  TOis  &io7yas  rou  "Ov  iiy.iipiv   o   Qio;  Xviras  tx;  uo'va;  tov 

6aMa.Tou.  atou. 

"  AVhora  God  hath  raised  lip,  having  "Whom  God  hath  awakened,  hav- 
loosed  the  [birth-]  pains  of  death."  ing  loosed  the  [birth-]  pains  of  Hades." 

The  identical  construction  of  the  proposition  in  the  two 
writings,  the  choice  of  the  term  \vaa<;,  and  the  strange  ex- 
pression, the  hirth-pains  of  death  (Acts)  or  of  Hades  (Polyc), 
scarcely  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  passage  in  Polycarp  was 
taken  from  that  in  the  Acts.^ 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Eome  there  is  an  exhortation 
besrinnincf  with  these  words  :  "  Eemember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  which  He  taught  equity  and  generosity;"  then 
comes  a  passage  in  which  the  texts  of  IVIatthew  and  Luke 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  IMount  appear  to  be  combined,  but 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  Volkmar,'^  the  text  of  Luke  predomi- 

^  It  is  not  impossible,  certainly,  that  the  expression  a^Tvt;  was  taken  by  both 
these  authors  from  Ps.  xviii.  5,  or  from  Ps.  cxvi.  3,  where  the  LXX.  translate 
by  this  term  the  word  ^3n»  wliich  signifies  at  once  bonds  and  pains  of  cldldblrih; 
but  there  still  remains  in  the  two  propositions  as  a  whole  an  unaccountable 
similarity. 

2  "The  text  of  Matthew  differs  most,  whilst  Luke's  text  furnishes  the  substance 
ot  the  developed  thought  "  {Urspr.  p.  138j. 
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nates  (vi.  31,  36-38).  In  this  same  letter  the  Acts  are  twice 
quoted,  first  at  c.  1 8,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  divine  testi- 
mony respecting  King  David,  and  there  is  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  following  Old  Testament  passages:  1  Sam.  xiii.  14 
and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  21.  Now  a  precisely  similar  fusion,  or  very 
nearly  so,  is  found  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  (xiii.  22).  How 
could  this  almost  identical  combination  of  two  such  distinct 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  have  occurred  spontaneously  to 
the  two  writers  ? 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20. 

"The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man         "  1  have  found  David  my  servant ; 
after  his  own  heart. "  -with  my  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him. " 


Acts  xiii.  22. 
"  I  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which 
shall  fulfil  all  my -will. " 

I 

Clem.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  18. 
*'  /  have  found  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  David  son  of  Jesse  ;  and  I  have 
anointed  him  with  eternal  oil." 

The  other  quotation  is  an  -expression  of  eulogy  which 
Clement  addresses  to  the  Corinthians  (c.  2) :  "  Giving  more 
willingly  than  receiving  {/xaXkov  S/Sovre?  rj  \afi^dvovT€<i)," — a 
repetition  of  the  very  words  of  Jesus  cited  by  Paul,  Acts  xx. 
35:  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  {BiSovai  fidWov 
rj  Xafi^dveiv)."  No  doubt  these  are  allusions  rather  than  quo- 
tations properly  so  called.  But  we  know  that  this  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  quotation  in  the  Fathers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tubingen  school  denies  the  authenticity 
of  the  epistles  of  Clement  and  Poly  carp,  and  assigns  them,  the 
former  to  the  first  quarter,  and  the  latter  to  the  second  part, 
of  the  second  century ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  former  in 
particular  is  guaranteed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testi- 
monies. Although  in  many  respects  not  at  all  flattering  to 
the  church  of  Corinth,  it  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  this 
church,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Corinth  about  170,  was  frequently  read  publicly  to  the 
congregation.  Further,  it  is  quoted  by  Polycarp,  Hegesippus, 
and  Irenseus.  Now,  if  it  is  authentic,  it  dates,  not  from  125, 
as  Volkmar  thinks,  but  at  latest  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century.     According  to  Hase,  it  belongs  to  between  80  and 
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90;  according  to  Tiscliendorf,  it  dates  from  69,  or,  less  pro- 
bably, from  96.  For  our  part,  we  should  regard  this  last  date 
as  most  probable.  In  any  case,  we  see  that  the  use  of  Luke's 
writings  in  this  letter  confers  a  very  high  antiquity  on  their 
diffusion  and  authority. 

3.  The  Pseudepigraphical  Writings — Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs. 

Among  the  writings  of  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  origin 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us,  there  is  one  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Christian  Jew,  desirous 
of  bringing  his  fellow  -  countrymen  to  the  Clu'istian  faith. 
With  this  view  he  represents  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  as 
speaking  on  their  death-beds,  and  assigns  to  each  of  them  a 
prophetic  discourse,  in  which  they  depict  the  future  lot  of 
their  people,  and  announce  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  by 
the  gospel.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Eeuss,  who  places 
the  composition  of  this  work  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,^  de  Groot  and  Langen  think  that  it  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.^  As  this  book 
alludes  to  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Eomans  in 
70,  but  in  no  way  refers  to  the  second  by  Adrian  in  135,  it 
must,  it  would  seem,  date  from  the  interval  between  these 
two  events.  It  contains  numerous  quotations  from  Luke  as 
well  as  from  the  other  evangelists,  but  the  following  passage  is 
particularly  important :  "  In  the  last  days,  said  Benjamin  to  his 
sons,  there  shall  spring  from  my  race  a  ruler  according  to  the 
Lord,  who,  after  having  heard  His  voice,  shall  spread  a  new 
light  among  the  heathen.  He  shall  abide  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  heathen  to  the  end  of  the  ages,  and  shall  be  in  the 
mouth  of  their  chiefs  as  a  pleasant  song.  His  ivorh  and  his 
word  shall  he  written  in  the  holy  hooks.  He  shall  be  chosen  of 
God  for  eternity.  My  father  Jacob  hath  told  me  about  him  who 
is  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  my  race."  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  there  is  an  allusion  in 
this  passage  to  his  work  as  described  in  the  book  of  the  Acts, 
and  probably  also   to   his   epistles   as   containing  his   word. 

'  Die  Oesch.  der  hell.  Schr.  N.  T.  §  257. 

2  De  Groot,  Basilides,  p.  37  ;  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palest,  p.  143. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  book  of  the  Acts  is  here 
referred  to  as  constituting  part  of  the  collection  of  holy  books 
(eV  ySi/2Xoi9  rat?  dyiacs).  This  passage  is  thus  the  parallel  of 
the  famous  As  it  is  ivrittcn,  which  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  which  serves  as  a  preamble,  about  the  same 
time,  to  a  quotation  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.^  Before 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  therefore,  there  were  collections 
of  apostolic  writings  in  the  churches,  the  contents  of  which 
we  cannot  exactly  describe  :  they  varied,  no  doubt,  in  different 
churches,  which  were  already  regarded  equally  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  holy ;  and  in  these,  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and 
consequently  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  found  a  place. 

4.  Biblical.  Writings — John,  Mark,  Acts. 

Tlie  whole  Gospel  of  John  supposes,  as  we  think  has  been 
proved  in  our  Commentary  upon  that  book,  the  existence  of 
our  synoptics,  and  their  propagation  in  the  Church.  As  to 
Luke  in  particular,  x.  38-42  must  be  compared  with  John  xi. 
and  xii.  1-8;  then  xxiv.  1—12  and  36-49  with  John  xx.  1-18 
and  19-23,  where  John's  narrative  appears  to  allude,  some- 
times even  in  expression,  to  Luke's. 

The  first  distinct  and  indubitable  trace  of  the  influence  of 
Luke's  Gospel  on  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  the 
conclusion  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-20).  On  the  one  hand,  we  hope 
to  prove  that,  until  we  come  to  this  fragment,  the  composition 
of  Mark  is  quite  independent  of  Luke's  narrative.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  from  this  point  the  narrative  of 
Mark,  notwithstanding  some  peculiarities,  is  scarcely  anything 
but  an  abridged  reproduction  of  Luke's.  It  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  most  clearly  marhccl  style  of  extract.  Compare  ver.  9& 
and  Luke  viii.  2  ;  vers.  10,  11,  and  Luke  xxiv.  10-12  ;  ver.  12 
and  Luke  vers.  13-32;  ver.  13^  and  Luke  vers.  33-35  ;  ver. 
14a  and  Luke  vers.  36-43.  It  is  possible  also  that  John  xx. 
1-17  may  have  had  some  influence  on  ver.  9«.     As  to  the  dis- 

1  Hilgenfeld,  with  all  fairness,  acknowledges  this  quotation  in  the  Ep.  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  consequences  deducible  fi-om  it  :  "AVe  meet  Avith  the  first 
trace  of  tliis  application  [of  the  notion  of  inspiration  as  in  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  those  of  the  apostles]  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  in  the 
so-called  letter  of  Barnabas,  in  which  a  sentence  from  the  Gospel  is  quoted  as  a 
passage  of  Scripture  "  {Der  Kanon,  p.  10). 
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course  vers.  15-18,  and  the  fragment  vers.  19,  20,  the  author  of 
this  conclusion  must  have  taken  these  from  materials  of  his  own. 
Now  we  know  that  this  conclusion  to  Mark,  from  xvi.  9,  was 
wanting,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  in  a  great 
many  ancient  MSS. ;  that  it  is  not  found  at  the  present  day  in 
either  of  the  two  most  ancient  documents,  the  Sinaitic  or 
Vatican ;  that  the  earliest  trace  of  it  occurs  in  Irenseus ;  and 
that  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  bearing,  however,  much 
more  evidently  the  impress  of  a  later  ecclesiastical  style,  is  the 
reading  of  some  other  documents.  If,  then,  the  conclusion 
found  in  the  received  text  is  not  from  the  hand  of  the  author, 
still  it  is  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We 
must  also  admit  that  no  considerable  interval  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  com- 
position of  this  conclusion ;  for  the  discourse,  ver.  1 5  et  seq., 
is  too  original  to  be  a  mere  compilation  :  further,  it  must  have 
been  drawn  np  from  materials  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  the  remarkable  agreement 
which  exists  between  the  ending,  vers.  19  and  20,  and  the 
general  thought  of  the  book,  proves  that  whoever  composed 
this  conclusion  had  fully  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  author. 
The  latter  must  have  been  suddenly  interrupted  in  his  work ; 
for  xvi.  8  could  never  have  been  the '  intended  conclusion  of 
his  narrative.  An  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  is  announced 
(v.  1-8),  and  the  narrative  ought  not  to  finish  without  giving 
an  account  of  this.  Besides,  ver.  9  is  quite  a  fresh  beginning, 
for  there  is  an  evident  break  of  connection  between  this  verse 
and  ver.  8. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  at  ver.  8  the 
work  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  that  a  short  time  after,  a 
writer,  who  was  still  in  the  current  of  the  author's  thought, 
and  who  might  have  had  the  tidvantage  of  some  materials 
prepared  by  him,  drew  up  this  conclusion.  Now,  if  up  to 
xvi.  8  the  Gospel  of  Luke  has  exercised  no  influence  on  Mark's 
work,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  from  xvi.  9  there  is  a  perceptible 
influence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  there  is  only  one  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn, — namely,  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  appeared 
in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  Mark  and  the 
writing  of  its  conclusion.  In  order,  then,  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  our  Gospel,  it  becomes  important  to  know 
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by  what  circumstance  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel  was 
interrupted  in  his  work.  The  only  probable  explanation  of 
this  fact,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  unexpected  outbreak  of 
Nero's  persecution  in  August  64,  just  the  time  when  Mark 
was  at  Eome  with  Peter.  At  the  request  of  the  faithful  be- 
longing to  this  church,  he  had  undertaken  to  write  the  narra- 
tives of  this  apostle,  in  other  words,  the  composition  of  our 
second  Gospel.  The  persecution  which  broke  out,  and  the 
violent  death  of  his  master,  probably  forced  him  to  take  pre- 
cipitous flight  from  the  capital.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
suppose  that  a  copy  of  the  yet  unfinished  work  remained  in 
the  hands  of  some  Eoman  Christian,  and  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  his  church,  to  explain  how  the  Gospel  at  first  got 
into  circulation  in  its  incomplete  form.  When,  a  little  while 
after,  some  one  set  to  work  to  complete  it,  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
had  appeared,  and  was  consulted.  The  work,  finished  by  help 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  was  copied  and  circulated  in  this  new  form. 
In  this  way  the  existence  of  the  twO'  kinds  of  copies  is  ex- 
plained. The  year  64  would  then  be  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
the  publication  of  Luke.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  writing  of 
the  conclusion  of  Mark  must  have  preceded  the  publication, 
or  at  least  the  diffusion,  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Other- 
wise the  continuator  of  Mark  would  certainly  have  given  it 
the  preference,  because  its  narrative  bears  an  infinitely  closer 
resemblance  than  Luke's  to  the  account  he  was  completing. 
The  composition  of  the  canonical  conclusion  of  Mark  would 
then  be  prior  to  the  diffusion  of  our  Matthew,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  close  of  the  first  centur}^,  when  this  writing 
was  already  clothed  with  a  divine  authority  equal  to  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  (p.  11).  Now,  since  the  conclusion  of 
Mark  implies  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  we  see  to 
what  a  high  antiquity  these  facts,  when  taken  together,  oblige 
us  to  refer  the  composition  of  the  latter. 

The  other  biblical  writing  which  presents  a  point  of  con- 
nection with  our  Gospel  is  the  book  of  the  Acts.  From  its 
opening  verses,  this  writing  supposes  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
already  composed  and  known  to  its  readers.  When  v/as  the 
book  of  the  Acts  composed  ?  From  the  fact  that  it  termi- 
nates so  suddenly  with  the  mention  of  Paul's  captivity  at 
Piome  (spring   62   to   64),  it  has   often  been  concluded  that 
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events  had  proceeded  just  thus  far  at  the  time  the  work  was 
composed.  This  conclusion,  it  is  true,  is  hasty,  for  it  may 
have  been  the  author's  intention  only  to  carry  his  story  as  far 
as  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Eome.  His  book  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  biography  of  the  apostles  generally,  nor  of  Peter  and 
Paul  in  particular;  it  was  the  work  that  was  important  to 
him,  not  the  workmen.  Nevertheless,  when  we  observe  the 
fulness  of  the  narrative,  especially  in  the  latter  parts  of  the 
work ;  when  we  see  the  author  relating  the  minutest  details 
of  the  tempest  and  Paul's  shipwreck  (xxvii.),  and  mentioning 
even  the  sign  of  the  ship  which  carried  the  apostle  to  Italy 
(xxviii.  11,  "A  ship  of  Alexandria,  whose  sign  was  Castor 
and  Pollux  "), — it  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained  that  it  was 
a  rigorous  adherence  to  his  plan  which  prevented  his  giving 
his  readers  some  details  respecting  the  end  of  this  ministry, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  his  master.  Or  might  he  have  pro- 
posed to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  third  work  ?  Had  he  a 
mind  to  compose  a  trilogy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  ?  The  idea  of  a  third  work  might  no  doubt  be 
suggested  to  him  afterwards  by  subsequent  events ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  certain  obscure  words  in  the  famous 
fragment  of  Muratori.  But  it  is  not  very  probable  that  such 
an  intention  could  have  determined  his  original  plan,  and  influ- 
enced the  composition  of  his  two  former  works.  What  matter 
could  appear  to  the  author  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed 
on  a  level,  as  the  subject  of  a  rpLTo<i  X6709,  with  the  contents 
of  the  Gospel  or  the  Acts  ?  Or,  lastly,  was  it  the  premature 
death  of  the  author  which  came  and  put  an  end  to  his  labour  ? 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  supposition.  The  conclusion, 
Acts  xxviii.  30  and  31,  while  resembling  analogous  conclu- 
sions at  the  end  of  each  narrative  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
Acts,  has  rather  the  effect  of  a  closing  'period  intentionally 
affixed  to  the  entire  book.  We  are  then,  in  fact,  brought  back 
to  the  idea  that  Paul's  career  was  not  yet  finished  when  the 
author  of  the  Acts  terminated  his  narrative,  and  wrote  the  last 
two  verses  of  chap,  xxviii. ;  since,  were  this  not  the  case, 
fidelity  to  his  plan  would  in  no  way  have  prevented  his  giving 
some  details  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  his  readers.  The 
book  of  the  Acts,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
written  very  long  after  the  time  which  forms  the  termination 
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of  the  narrative.  This  conclusion,  if  well  founded,  applies  a 
fortiori  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

To  sum  up :  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  third  Gospel 
at  Eome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  Justin, 
Marcion,  and  his  master  Cerdo,  and  the  apostolic  authority 
implied  in  the  diffusion  of  this  work,  and  in  the  respect  it 
enjoyed  at  this  period,  oblige  us  to  admit  its  existence  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  very  recent  book  could 
not  have  been  known  and  used  thus  simultaneously  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  sects.  The  place  which  the  Acts  held  in 
collections  of  the  sacred  writings  at  the  epoch  of  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Tioclve  Patriarchs  (towards  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century),  sends  us  back  a 
little  further,  to  about  80-100.  Lastly,  the  relations  of  the 
third  Gospel  to  Mark  and  the  Acts  carry  us  to  an  epoch  still 
more  remote,  even  as  far  back  as  the  period  from  64  to  80. 

An  objection  to  this  result  has  been  found  in  the  silence  of 
Papias, — a  silence  which  Hilgenfeld  has  even  thought  an  indi- 
cation of  positive  rejection  on  the  part  of  this  Father.  But 
because  Eusebius  has  only  preserved  the  information  furnished 
by  Papias  respecting  the  composition  of  Mark  and  Matthew — 
only  a  few  lines  altogether — it  does  not  follow  that  Papias  did 
not  know  Luke,  or  that,  if  he  knew,  he  rejected  him.  All 
that  can  reasonably  be  inferred  from  this  silence  is,  that 
Eusebius  had  not  found  anything  of  interest  in  Papias  as  to 
the  origin  ot  Luke's  book.  And  what  is  there  surprising  in 
that  ?  Matthew  and  Mark  had  commenced  their  narratives 
without  giving  the  smallest  detail  respecting  the  composition 
of  their  books ;  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  preface,  had  told 
his  readers  all  they  needed  to  know.  There  was  no  tradition, 
then,  current  on  this  point,  and  so  Papias  had  found  nothing- 
new  to  add  to  the  information  given  by  the  author. 

We  ought  to  say,  in  concluding  this  review,  that  we  do  not 
attach  a  decisive  value  to  the  facts  we  have  just  noticed,  and 
that  among  the  results  arrived  at  there  are  several  which  we 
are  quite  aware  are  not  indisputable.'-  Nevertheless,  it  has 
appeared  to  us  that  there  were  some  interesting  coincidences 
(points  clc  rcjoere)  which  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  should 

'  We  ought  to  emphasize  this  reservation,  in  view  of  some  reviews  iu  which  we 
liave  been  blamed  for  dealing  here  too  largely  in  hypothesis. 
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not  overlook.  The  only  fact  which  appears  to  us  absolutely 
decisive  is  the  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  use  of  our  Gospel 
in  the  churches  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  it  is 
established  by  Justin.  If  this  book  really  formed  part  of 
those  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  declared  to  the 
Emperor  were  publicly  read  every  Sunday  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  this  book  must  have 
been  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  and  all  the  more  that  it  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  an  apostle  at  the  head  of  it. 


SEC.  II. THE  AUTHOR. 

Under  this  title  are  included  two  distinct  questions  :  I. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  person  designated  in  the  title  as  the 
author  of  our  Gospel  ?  II.  By  what  ecclesiastical  testimonies 
is  the  composition  of  this  book  traced  to  him,  and  what  is 
their  worth  ? 


The  person  named  Lithe  is  only  mentioned  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  some  few  brief  ecclesias- 
tical traditions. 

The  biblical  passages  are  :  Gol.  iv.  1 4,  "  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  and  Demas,  greet  you;"  Philem.  24,  "There  salute 
thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus ;  Marcus, 
Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  my  fellow-labourers ; "  2  Tim. 
iv.  11,  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me." 

These  passages,  considered  in  their  context,  yield  these 
results  : — 

1.  That  Luke  was  a  Christian  of  ijagan  origin.  This  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  in  the  first  passage  by  the  distinction 
between  the  group  of  Christians  of  the  circumcision  (vers.  10, 
11),  and  the  following  group  to  which  Luke  belongs  (vers. 
12-14).  The  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  this  exegeti- 
cal  inference,  on  the  ground  of  an  Aramaean  tincture  of  style 
in  many  passages  of  Luke,  has,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  force. 
Accordingly,  St  Luke  would  be  the  only  author,  among  those 
who  were  called  to  write  the  Scriptures,  who  was  not  of  Jewish 
origin. 
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2.  The  circumstance  that  his  profession  was  that  of  a 
jphysician  is  not  unimportant ;  for  it  implies  that  he  must  have 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  educated  men.  There  existed  at  Eome, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  a  medical  supervision  ;  a  superior 
college  {Cullegium  archiatrorum)  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  in  every  city  those  who  desired  to  practise  the 
healing  art.  Newly  admitted  men  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  older  physicians  ;  their  modes  of  treatment  were 
strictly  scrutinized,  and  their  mistakes  severely  punished, 
sometimes  by  taking  away  their  diploma.^  For  these  reasons, 
Luke  must  have  possessed  an  amount  of  scientific  and  lite- 
rary culture  above  that  of  most  of  the  other  evangelists  and 
apostles. 

3.  Luke  was  tJie  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  in  his  mission  to  the 
heathen,  a  fellow-labourer  greatly  helovcd  (Col,  iv.  14)  and 
faithful  (2  Tim.  iv.  9-12). 

But  here  arises  an  important  question.  Does  the  connec- 
tion which  has  just  been  proved  between  Paul  and  Luke  date, 
as  Bleek  thinks,  only  from  the  apostle's  sojourn  at  Piome, — a 
city  in  which  Luke  had  long  been  established  as  a  physician, 
and  where  he  had  been  converted  by  Paul  ?  Or  had  Luke 
already  become  the  companion  of  the  apostle  before  his  arrival 
at  Eome,  and  had  he  taken  part  in  his  missionary  toils  in 
Greece  or  in  Asia  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  we  regard  a  certain  number  of  passages  in 
the  Acts,  in  which  the  author  passes  all  at  once  from  the 
third  person,  they,  to  the  form  of  the  first  person,  we.  If  it 
is  admitted  (1)  that  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  (a  ques- 
■  tion  which  we  cannot  yet  deal  with),  and  (2)  that  the  author, 
in  thus  expressing  himself,  wishes  to  intimate  that  at  certain 
times  he  shared  the  apostle's  work,  it  is  evident  that  our 
knowledge  of  his  life  will  be  considerably  enriched  by  these 
passages.  It  is  only  this  second  question  that  we  shall 
examine  here. 

The  passages  of  which  we  speak  are  three  in  number : 
xvi.  10-17;  XX.  5-xxi.  17;  xxvii.  1-xxviii,  16.  Here 
several  suppositions  are  possible :  Either  Luke,  the  author  of 
the  entire  book,  describes  in  the  first  person  the  scenes  in 

*  Tholuck,  Die  Glaulicurdigk.  der  ev.  Gesch.  p.  149  (according  to  Galen). 

VOL.  I.  B 
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which  he  was  himself  present ;  or  the  author,  either  Luke  or 
some  Christian  of  the  first  age,  inserts  in  his  work  such  and 
such  fragments  of  a  traveller's  journal  kept  by  one  of  Paul's 
companions — by  Timotliy  or  Silas,  for  example ;  or,  lastly,  a 
forger  of  later  times,  with  a  view  to  accredit  his  work  and 
make  it  pass  for  Lvike's,  to  whom  he  ventures  to  attribute  it, 
introduces  into  it  some  fragments  of  Luke,  changing  their 
substance  and  remodelling  their  form,  but  purposely  allowing 
the  first  person  to  stand  in  these  portions.  The  first  supposi- 
tion is  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  admitted  from 
ancient  times :  the  second  has  been  maintained  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  Bleek,  who  attribute  the  journal  whence  these 
portions  are  taken  to  Timothy ;  also  by  Schwanbeck,  who 
makes  it  the  work  of  Silas :  the  third  is  the  hypothesis  de- 
fended by  Zeller. 

If  the  first  explanation  is  the  most  ancient,  it  is  because  it 
is  that  which  most  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind.  After  the 
author,  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  had  made  use  of  the  first 
person,  "The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus," 
would  it  not  be  evident  to  his  readers  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  he  came  to  say  %ve,  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  indicating  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  facts  related  ? 
If  he  had  borrowed  these  fragments  from  the  journal  of 
another,  why  did  he  not  assimilate  them  in  form  to  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  ?  Surely  it  was  not  difticult  for  such  a 
writer  as  he  was  to  change  the  first  person  into  the  third.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  author  is  an  unskilled  writer,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  work  up  his  materials ;  but  Zeller  rightly 
replies  that  the  unity  of  style,  aim,  and  method  which  prevails 
throughout  the  book  of  the  Acts,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  author  has  made  very  skilful  use  of  the  documents  at  his 
disposal.  De  Wette  himself,  although  a  supporter  of  Schleier- 
macher's  theory,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  this.  And  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  the  author  could  have 
allowed  this  loe  to  stand.  Besides,  this  explanation  has  to 
contend  with  other  difficulties.  If  this  pronoun  toe  emanates 
from  the  pen  of  Timothy,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  come  in 
at  the  moment  when  Timothy  enters  on  the  scene  and  joins 
Paul  and  Silas  ?  How  is  it,  again,  that  it  suddenly  dis- 
appears, although  Timothy  continues  the  journey  witli  Paul 
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(from  his  departure  from  Philippi  and  during  his  entire  stay- 
in  Achaia,  Acts  xviii. ;  comp.  with  1  and  2  Thess.  i.  1)  ? 
Above  all,  how  is  it  that  this  tve  is  resumed,  xx.  5,  in  a 
passage  in  which  the  writer  who  thus  designates  himself  is 
expressly  ojpijoscd  to  a  number  of  persons  among  ivliom  figures 
Timothy  ?  Bleek  tries  to  draw  out  of  this  difficulty  by  apply- 
ing the  pronoun  ovtol,  these,  ver.  5,  simply  to  the  last  two  of 
the  persons  mentioned,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus.  But  every 
one  must  feel  that  this  is  a  forced  explanation.  As  Zeller 
says,  had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  said  ovtoi  ol  Bvo,  these  ttuo. 

The  same  and  even  greater  difficulties  prevent  our  thinking 
of  Silas,  since,  according  to  the  Epistles,  after  their  stay  at 
Corinth,  this  missionary  no  longer  appears  in  company  with 
Paul,  yet  the  we  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  Acts.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  Zeller,  it  makes  the  author  an  impostor,  who  deter- 
mined to  assume  the  mask  of  Luke  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
obtain  credence  for  his  history.  But  whence  comes  the  unani- 
mous tradition  which  attributes  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to 
Luke,  when  he  is  never  once  named  in  these  works  as  their 
author  ?  In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  Zeller  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  fresh  hypothesis,  that  the  forger  in  the  first 
instance  had  inscribed  Luke's  name  at  the  head  of  his  work, 
and  that  afterwards,  by  some  unknown  accident,  the  name 
was  dropped,  although  the  Church  had  fallen  completely  into 
the  snare.  Can  a  more  improbable  supposition  be  imagined  ? 
The  ancient  explanation,  which  is  that  of  common  sense,  is, 
after  all  these  fruitless  attempts,  the  only  one  scientifically 
admissible :  the  author  of  the  Acts  employed  the  pronoun  we 
in  every  case  in  which  he  himself  was  present  at  the  scenes 
described. 

To  this  exegetical  conclusion  only  two  objections  of  any 
value  have  been  offered  :  L  The  sudden  character  of  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  pronoun  we  in  the  narra- 
tive. A  companion  of  Paul,  it  is  said,  would  have  indicated 
how  it  was  he  happened  to  be  with  the  apostle,  and  why  he 
left  him,  2.  Schleiermacher  asks  how  a  new-comer,  con- 
verted only  yesterday,  could  have  expressed  himself  with  so 
little  modesty  as :  "  immediately  lue  endeavoured  .  .  .  ;  the 
Lord  had  called  us  .  .  ."  (Acts  xvi.   10).     But  how  do  we 
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know  that  the  author  had  not  been  for  a  long  while  connected 
with  the  apostle  when  he  mot  with  him  at  Troas  (see  sec.  3)  ?. 
Besides,  was  not  Timothy  himself  also  quite  a  recent  convert  ? 
That  the  writer  does  not  explain  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  meetings  with  Paul  and  his  partings  from  him,  is  in 
accordance  with  that  modest  reticence  observed  by  the  sacred 
writers  whenever  they  themselves  are  concerned.  They  avoid, 
with  a  kind  of  shame,  whatever  might  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  themselves.  Obliged  by  fidelity  to  truth  to  indi- 
cate his  presence  wherever  he  formed  part  of  the  missionary 
company,  the  author  could  not  do  this  in  a  more  natural  and 
modest  way  than  that  which  dispenses  with  his  naming 
himself.^ 

On  the  supposition  that  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  Acts,  we 
may  supplement  what  we  know  about  him  by  the  information 
supplied  by  those  passages  in  which  the  ive  is  employed.  At 
Troas,  where  he  was  when  Paul,  whom  he  had  known  perhaps 
long  before  (p.  21),  arrived  there,  he  joined  the  three  mission- 
aries, and  passed  with  them  into  Europe.  He  remained  at 
Philippi,  the  first  church  founded  on  this  continent,  when 
persecution  obliged  his  three  companions  to  leave  the  city. 
For  the  we  ceases  from  this  moment.  Since  this  pronoun 
only  reappears  when  Paul  again  comes  to  Philippi,  at  the  end 
of  his  third  journey  (xx.  5),  it  follows  that  Luke  remained 
attached  to  this  church  during  the  second  and  third  missionary 
journey  of  the  apostle,  and  that  then  he  rejoined  him  in 
order  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem.  And  as  the  ive  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  book  (the  interruption,  xxi.  17— 
xxvi.  32,  not  being  really  such),  Luke  must  have  remained  in 

^  Bleek  objects,  furtlier,  that  Luke  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Philippians.  But  if  Luke  remained  at 
Philippi,  why  should  he  be  mentioned  in  tlie  letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  which 
were  written  from  Achaia  a  little  later  ?  If  he  is  not  named  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  appears  at  least  to  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ot  the  evangelists  of  Greece,  2  Cor.  viii.  18  and  22  (though  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  passage  refers  to  him).  And  what  necessity  was  tliere  that  he  should  be 
named  in  these  letters  ?  As  to  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Philippians,  at  the  time  when 
Paul  wrote  it,  it  might  very  well  happen  tliat  Liike  was  neither  at  Ptome  nor 
Philippi.  To  Bleek's  other  objection,  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  reckons 
according  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  which  does  not  suit  a  writer  of  heathen  origin, 
Zeller  rightly  replies  that  "  in  tlie  case  of  a  companion  of  Paul,  this  was  just  the 
only  natural  mode  of  reckoning." 
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Palestine  with  the  apostle  during  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  Csesarea.  This  explains  the  expression  (xxvii.  1) : 
"  And  when  it  was  determined  we  slioulcl  sail  into  Italy."  Luke, 
therefore,  with  Aristarchus  (xxvi.  2),  was  Paul's  companion  in 
his  journey  to  Eome.  According  to  the  Epistles,  from  that 
time  to  the  end,  save  during  those  temporary  absences  when 
he  was  called  away  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  he  faithfully 
shared  Paul's  sufferings  and  toil. 

Before  leaving  the  domain  of  Scripture,  we  must  mention 
an  ingenious  conjecture,  due  to  Thiersch,  which  appears  to  us 
open  to  no  substantial  objection.  Prom  these  words,  "  Only 
Luke  is  with  me"  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  compared  with  what 
follows  almost  immediately  (ver.  1 3),  "  Bring  with  thee  the 
books,  and  especially  the  parchments,"  this  writer  has  con- 
cluded that  at  the  time  Paul  thus  wrote  he  was  occupied  in 
some  literary  labour  for  which  these  manuscripts  were  re- 
quired. In  this  case  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  Luke,  who 
was  alone  with  him  at  the  time,  was  not  unacquainted  with 
this  labour,  if  even  it  was  not  his  own. 

These  results  obtained  from  Scripture  fit  in  without  diffi- 
culty with  a  piece  of  information  supplied  by  the  Fathers 
Eusebius  and  Jerome^  tell  us  that  Luke  was  originally  from 
Antioch.  Meyer  and  De  Wette  see  in  this  nothing  but  an 
exegetical  conclusion,  drawn  from  Acts  xiii.  1,  where  mention 
is  made  of  one  Lucius  exercising  his  ministry  in  the  church  at 
Antioch.  But  this  supposition  does  very  little  honour  to  the 
discernment  of  these  Fathers,  since  in  this  very  passage  Lucius 
is  described  as  originally  from  Gyrene  in  Africa.  Besides,  the 
name  Lucius  (from  the  root  hix,  lucere)  has  quite  a  different 
etymology  from  Lucas,  which  is  an  abbreviation  from  Lucanus 
(as  Silas  from  Silvanus,  etc.).  If  Luke  had  really  found  a 
home  at  Antioch,  we  can  understand  the  marked  predilection 
w^th  which  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  that  city  is  related 
in  the  Acts.  In  the  lines  devoted  to  this  fact  (xi.  20-24) 
there  is  a  spirit,  animation,  and  freshness  which  reveal  the 
charm  of  delightful  recollections.  And  in  this  way  we  easily 
understand  the  manner  in  which  the  scene  at  Troas  is  described 
(xvi.  1 0).  Paul  and  the  gospel  were .  old  acquaintances  to 
Luke  when  he  joined  the  apostle  at  Troas. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  4  ;  De  vlr.  illustr.  c.  7. 
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"VVe  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  any  value  to  the 
statement  of  Origen  and  Epiphanius,  who  reckon  Luke  in  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  this  opinion  is  contrary  to 
the  declaration  of  Luke  himself,  i.  2.  Could  Luke  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  referred  to  by  Theophylact,  that  one  of  the 
two  disciples  of  Emmaus  whose  name  is  not  recorded  ?  This 
opinion  appears  to  be  a  conjecture  rather  than  a  tradition. 
The  historian  Nicephorus  Kallistus  (fourteenth  century)  makes 
Luke  the  painter  who  transmitted  to  the  church  the  portraits  of 
Jesus  and  His  mother.  This  information  rests,  perhaps,  as  Bleek 
presumes,  on  a  confusion  of  our  evangelist  with  some  ancient 
painter  of  the  same  name.'''  We  know  absolutely  nothing  cer- 
tain respecting  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  passage  in 
Jerome,  found  in  some  old  editions  of  the  De  viris,  according  to 
which  Luke  lived  a  celibate  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  is 
not  found  in  any  ancient  manuscript;  it  is  an  interpolation. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat  iii.  Advcrs.  Julian.)  is  the  first  who 
confers  on  him  the  honour  of  martyrdom ;  Nicephorus  main- 
tains that  he  was  hanged  on  an  olive  tree  in  Greece  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  These  are  just  so  many  legends,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  widespread  tradition  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  Achaia.  For  there,  according  to  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill. 
c.  7),  the  Emperor  Constantine  sought  for  his  ashes  to  transport 
them  to  Constantinople.  Isidore  maintains  that  they  were 
brought  from  Bithynia. 

Is  this  person  really  the  author  of  our  third  Gospel  and  of 
the  Acts  ?  We  have  to  study  the  testimonies  on  which,  his- 
torically speaking,  this  opinion  rests.. 

XL 

1.  At  the  basis  of  all  the  particular  testimonies  we  must 
place  the  general  opinion  of  the  Church  as  expressed  in  its 
title.  According  to  Luke.  There  was  but  one  conviction  on  this 
point  in  the  second  century  from  one  extremity  of  the  Church 
to  the  other,  as  we  can  still  prove  by  the  ancient  versions  in 
the  Syriac  and  Latin  tongues,  the  Pcschito  and  the  Italic.     As 

1  We  can  only  cite  as  critical  fancies  the  opinion  of  Kolilreif,  whicli  identifies 
Luke  and  Silas  {lucus  =  silva),  and  that  of  Lange,  who  makes  Luke  the  same 
person  as  the  Aristion  of  Papias  {lucere  =  api<rTiCuv). 
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to  the  meaning  of  the  prep.  Kara,  according  to,  in  this  title, 
see  the  exegesis.  We  will  only  observe  here,  that  if  this 
preposition  could  bear  the  sense  of  in  the  manner  of,  after 
the  example  of,  in  the  case  of  ]\Iatthew  and  John,  who  were 
apostles,  and  therefore  original  authors  of  an  evangelical  tra- 
dition, this  explanation  becomes  impossible  when  applied  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  who,  since  they  never  accompanied  Jesus, 
could  not  assume  the  part  of  creators  of  a  special  tradition, 
but  could  only  be  designated  compilers. 

2.  The  first  special  testimony  is  implied  in  a  passage  of 
Justin  Mart3rr,  who,  in  reference  to  Jesus'  sweat  in  Geth- 
semane,  says  :^  "As  that  is  related  in  the  memoirs  {aTrofivr]- 
fioveiifxara),  which  I  say  were  composed  by  His  apostles  and 
by  their  companions."  It  appears  to  us  indisputable  (although 
criticism  has  sought  other  interpretations),  that  among  those 
books  which  Justin  possessed,  and  of  which  he  speaks  else- 
where as  "  the  memoirs  which  are  called  Gospels,"  there  must 
have  been,  according  to  this  passage,  at  least  tivo  Gospels 
emanating  from  apostles,  and  two  proceeding  from  coadjutors 
of  the  apostles.  And  as  the  incident  to  which  this  Father 
here  alludes  is  only  recorded  in  Luke,  Justin  regarded  the 
author  of  this  book  as  one-  of  the  men  ivho  heed  aecompanicd 
the  apostles. 

3,  In  the  fragment  ascribed  to  Ifuratori,  written  about  180, 
and  containing  the  tradition  of  the  churches  of  Italy  respecting 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  as  follows  :  "  Thirdly, 
the  book  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  This  Luke,  a 
physician,  when  Paul,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  had  re- 
ceived him  among  his  followers  as  a  person  zealous  for 
righteousness  (ju7'is  studiosum),  wrote  in  his-  own  name  and 
according  to  his  own  judgment  (ex  opinione).  Neither,  again, 
had  he  himself  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.  Carrying  his 
narrative  as  far  back  as  he  could  obtain  information  (proiii 
assequi  potuit),  he  commenced  with  the  birth  of  John."  After 
having  spoken  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  author  passes  on  to 
the  Acts  :  "  The  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles,"  he  says,  "  are  written 
in  a  single  book.  Luke  has  included  in  it,  for  the  excellent 
Theophilus,  all  that  took  place  in  his  presence ;  as  also  he 
clearly  points  out  in  a  separate  form  (semote)  not  only  the 

'  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  22. 
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suffering  of  Peter,  but  further,  Paul's  departure  from  Pome  for 
Spain." 

With  the  exception  of  the  name  of  Luke,  which  is  derived 
from  the  tradition  received  throughout  the  entire  Church,  this 
testimony  respecting  the  Gospel  seems  to  us  nothing  more  than 
a  somewhat  bold  reproduction  of  the  contents  of  Luke's  pre- 
face, combined  with  the  information  supplied  by  Col.  iv.  14 
as  to  his  profession.  In  his  oivn  name :  that  is  to  say,  in 
obedience  to  an  inward  impulse,  on  his  own  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  not  in  the  name  of  an  apostle  or  a  church ;  an  allusion 
to  "  It  hath  appeared  good  to  me  also  "  (i.  3).  According  to 
his  ovm  judgment:  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  his  narrative 
was  not  that  of  an  eye-witness,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  facts  by  help  of  tradition  and  his 
own  researches  (i.  2).  Neither  again  had  he  himself  seen  :  any 
more  than  Mark,  of  whom  the  author  of  the  fragment  had  just 
spoken.  The  expression,  as  he  coidd  oUain  informcdion,  refers 
to  what  Luke  says  of  the  care  he  had  taken  to  go  back  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  narrate  events  in  the  best  order.  The  term 
juris  studiosum  (which  Hilgenfeld  supposes  to  be  the  transla- 
lation  of  ToO  hiKalov  ^rfkwrrjv,  in  the  original  Greek,  which  he 
admits)  might  also  be  translated,  a  man  sHllcd  in  questions  of 
Icgcd  right ;  able,  consequently,  to  make  himself  useful  to  Paul 
whenever  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Ptoman  tribunals.  But 
the  term  ^t/Xwt?;?  rather  favours  the  sense  we  have  given  in 
our  translation.  If  the  passage  relating  to  the  Acts  has  been 
accurately  rendered  into  Latin,  or  if  the  text  of  it  has  not  been 
altered,  we  might  infer  from  it  that  Luke  had  narrated,  in  a 
third  work  {scmoth,  separately),  the  subsequent  history  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  In  any  case,  the  whole  testimony  is  remarkable 
for  its  very  sobriety.  It  does  not  show  the  slightest  tendency, 
any  more  than  the  preface  of  the  evangelist  himself,  to  ascribe 
divine  authority  to  this  writing.  On  the  contrary,  the  human 
aspect  of  the  work  comes  out  very  strongly  in  these  ex- 
pressions :  in  his  own  name,  according  to  his  judgment,  as 
far  as  he  ivas  able  to  obtain  information.  Perhaps  the  author 
wished  to  contrast  this  entirely  natural  mode  of  composition 
with  the  widely  different  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which 
he  describes  directly  afterwards. 

4.  At  the  same  period,  Irena3us  expresses  himself  thus  re- 
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specting  the  third  Gospel  (Adv.  H^er.  iii.  1) :  "  Lnke,  a  com- 
panion of  Paul,  wrote  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  the 
latter,"  Irenteus  quotes  from  our  Gospel  more  than  eighty 
times.  This  testimony  and  the  preceding  are  the  first  two 
in  which  Luke  is  indicated  by  name  as  the  author  of  this 
book. 

5.  Tertullian,  in  his  book  Against  Marcion  (iv.  2),  expresses 
himself  thus :  "  Of  the  apostles,  John  and  IMatthew  inspire 
our  faith ;  of  the  coadjutors  of  the  apostles,  Luke  and  Mark 
confirm  it."  He  reminds  Marcion  "that,  not  only  in  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  but  in  all  those  which  are 
united  to  them  by  the  bond  of  the  Christian  mystery,  this 
Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  received  without  contradiction  {stare) 
from  the  moment  of  its  publication,  whilst  the  greater  part  are 
not  even  acquainted  with  that  of  Marcion."  He  says,  lastly 
{Hid.  iv.  5),  "  that  several  persons  of  his  time  have  been 
accustomed  to  attribute  Luke's  work  to  Paul  himself,  as  well 
as  Mark's  to  Peter."  He  neither  pronounces  for  nor  against 
this  opinion. 

6.  Origen,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  25), 
expressed  himself  thus :  "  Thirdly,  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke,  cited  approvingly  {eiratvoviJbevov)  by  Paul."  It  appears 
from  the  whole  passage  that  he  alludes,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  expression  my  Gosioel,  employed  three  times  by  Paul 
(Piom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25;  2  Tim.  i.  8);  on  the  other,  to  the 
passage  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  19,  which  he  applied  to  Luke. 

7.  Eusebius  says  {H.  E.  iii,  4) :  "  It  is  maintained  that  it 
is  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  that  Paul  is  accustomed  to 
speak  whenever  he  makes  mention  in  his  writings  of  his 
Gospel." 

8.  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill.  c.  *7)  also  refers  to  this  opinion,  but 
attributes  it  to  some  persons  only  {quidam  suspicantur). 

We  have  three  observations  to  make  on  these  testimonies. 

1.  If  they  are  somewhat  late, — it  is  only  about  a.d.  180  that 
Luke's  name  appears, — we  must  observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  not  the  expression  of  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  writers  in  whose  works  they  occur,  but  appear  incidentally 
as  the  expression  of  the  ancient,  unbroken,  and  undisputed 
conviction  of  the  entire  Church,  These  writers  give  expression 
to  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  which  no  one  was  ignorant.      They 
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would  not  have  dreamed  of  announcing  it,  unless  some  special 
circumstance  had  called  for  it.  The  ecclesiastical  character, 
at  once  universal  and  hereditary,  of  these  testimonies,  even 
when  they  date  only  from  the  second  century,  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  conviction  of  the  first.  In  fact,  what  prevailed 
then  was  not  individual  criticism,  but  tradition.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  after  having  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Gosjyel  of  the 
Egyi^tians  {Strom,  iii,  p.  465),  immediately  adds :  "But  we 
have  not  seen  this  passage  in  Ihe  four  Gospels  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  {iv  rot?  'TrapaheSofievot,';  ri/x,tv  recrcrapaiv 
euajjeXioi'i)"  The  bishop  Serapion  having  found,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ehodes,  in  Cilicia,  a  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  con- 
taining Gnostic  sentiments,  wrote  a  letter  to  those  who  made  use 
of  it,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  {H.  E. 
vi.  12,  ed.  Loemmer),  audit  ends  with  these  words :  "  Knowing 
well  that  such  writings  have  not  been  transmitted  (oVt  ra  tol- 
avra  [■>^evBe7rLjpa(f)a]  ov.  irapekafiofjiev)."  The  traditional  origin 
of  the  convictions  of  the  Church  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  writings  is  the  only  explanation  of  their  stability  and 
universality.  An  opinion  formed  upon  individual  criticism 
could  never  have  had  these  characteristics.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  tradition  respecting  our  Gospel  is  not  disowned 
even  by  the  ecclesiastical  parties  most  opposed  to  Paul. 
Irenseus  (iii.  15)  declares  that  the  Ebionites  made  use  of  our 
Gospel,  and  we  can  prove  it  ourselves  by  the  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Luke  which  we  find  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(ix.  22,  xix.  2).  The  plot  even  of  this  religious  romance  is 
borrowed  from  the  book  of  the  Acts.  Now,  in  order  that 
parties  so  opposed  to  each  other,  as  Marcion  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Ebionites  on  the  other,  should  agree  in  making  use  of 
our  Gospel,  the  conviction  of  its  antiquity  and  authority  must 
have  been  very  ancient  and  very  firmly  established  {stare, 
Tert.).  There  is  another  fact  more  striking  still.  The  only 
sect  of  the  second  century  which  appears  to  have  expressly 
rejected  the  book  of  the  Acts,  that  of  the  Severians,  took  no 
exception  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  These  results  perfectly 
agree  with  those  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  facts  enumerated, 
sec.  1.  Thus  the  blank  that  exists  between  the  first  positive 
testimonies  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  century  and 
the  apostolic  age  is  filled  up  by  fact. 
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2.  It  is  important  to  oLserve  the  gradual  change  in  the 
tradition  which  manifests  itself  during  the  course  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  The  nearer  we  approach  its  original 
sources,  the  more  sober  the  tradition.  In  the  eyes  of  Justin, 
the  author  of  our  Gospel  is  simply  a  com'panion  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  fragment  of  Muratori  the  same  information  reappears 
without  amplification.  Strictly  spealdng,  Irenpeus  does  not  go 
beyond  this ;  only  he  already  aims  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  writing  of  Luke  and  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Ter- 
tullian  notices  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  time  which  goes 
much  further, — namely,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  author  of 
this  Gospel.  Last  of  all^  Origen  distinctly  declares  that  when 
Paul  said  my  Gospel,  he  meant  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  This  pro- 
gression is  just  what  we  want  to  enable  us  to  verify  the  real 
historical  character  of  the  tradition  in  its  primitive  form.  If 
the  original  information  had  beem  invented  under  the  influence 
of  the  apologetic  interest  which  moulded  the  tradition  later  on, 
would  it  not  have  begun  where  it  ended  ?. 

3,  The  supposition  that  the  name  of  Luke,  which  has  been 
affixed  to  our  Gospel,  was  merely  an  hypothesis  of  the  Fathers, 
gives  no  explanation  why  they  should  have  preferred  a  man 
so  seldom  named  as  Luke,  instead  of  fixing  their  choice  on 
one  of  those  fellow-kbourers  of  the  apostle  that  were  better 
known,  such  as  Timothy,  Silas,  or  Titus,,  whom  modern  criti- 
cism has  thought  of.  The  obscurity  in  which  this  personage 
M'ould  be  veiled,  if  his  name  did  not  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
writings  which  are  attributed  to  him,  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  the  tradition  which  declares  him  the  author  of 
them.  We  do  not  see,  then,  what,  in  a  historic  point  of  view, 
could  invalidate  the  force  of  the  ecclesiastical  testimony  on 
this  point ;  and  we  agree  with  Holtzmann  {Die  synopt.  Evang. 
p,  377),  when  he  says  that  "this  tradition  is  only  to  be 
rejected  from  the  point  where  it  proceeds  to  place  the  com- 
position of  our  Gospel  under  thfr  guarantee  of  Paul  himself." 

Three  opinions  have  been  put  forth  by  modern  criticism  on 
the  question  under  consideration. 

1.  An  "  anonymous  Saxon,"  ^  while  declaring  that  our 
Gospel  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  a  pamphlet  com- 

^  Die  Evangelien,  ihr  Geist,  Hire  Verfasser  und  ihr  Verhdltniss  zu  einander, 
Isted.  1845;  2d,  1852. 
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posed  out  of  hatred  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve,  boldly  attributes 
it  to  Paul  himself. 

2.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeller,  etc.,  think  that  this  writing  is  the 
work  of  an  unknown  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century. 

3.  Most  admit,  in  conformity  with  the  traditional  opinion, 
that  the  author  is  the  Luke  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles. 
We  only  mention,  to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  it,  the 
opinion  of  Mayerhoff,  never  adopted  by  any  one  else,  and 
which  was  only  the  very  logical  consequence  of  Schleier- 
macher's  on  the  portions  in  which  loe  occurs  in  the  book  of 
the  Acts, — namely,  that  our  Gospel,  as  well  as  these  portions, 
should  be  attributed  to  Timothy. 


SEC.  III. COMPOSITION  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

We  possess  nothing  from  tradition  but  some  scanty  and 
uncertain  information  respecting  the  origin  of  our  Gospel. 

I.  As  to  the  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  critics  are  wrong 
in  making  Irenseus  say  that  Luke  wrote  after  the  death  (or  the 
departure  from  Eome)  of  Peter  and  Paul  {yost  horum  excessum, 
iii.  1).  This  is  a  false  conclusion  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  after  that  of  Mark,  to 
which  this  chronological  statement  applies.  The  order  in 
which  this  Father  here  speaks  of  the  Gospels  and  their  origin 
may  be  simply  the  order  of  these  books  in  the  canon,  and  in 
no  way  of  the  date  of  their  composition.  We  find  in  this 
same  Irenseus  (iii.  9,  10)  the  following  order:  Matthew,  Luke, 
Mark. 

The  only  real  traditional  information  which  we  possess  on 
this  point  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  states  it  as  a 
fact  transmitted  by  the  yrcsbyters  ivho  have  succeeded  each  other 
from  the  heginning  (airo  twv  aveKadev  irpea-^VTepcov),  "  that  the 
Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  were  written  first  {vpoye- 
ypd(f>dai  TMV  evajye\iwv  ra  Trepte^oyra  ra?  fYeveakoylas!)."  Eus. 
Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  14.  According  to  this,  Matthew  and  Luke  were 
composed  before  Mark.  Further,  since,  according  to  this  very 
Clement  and  these  same  authorities,  Mark  must  have  been 
composed  at  Pome  during  Peter's  life,  it  follows  that,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  view  embodied  in  this  tradition,  Luke  was  composed 
prior  to  the  death  of  this  apostle.  The  sober  and  original 
form  of  the  former  of  these  two  traditions,  the  respectable 
authority  on  which  it  rests,  the  impossibility  of  its  having 
been  deduced  from  an  exegetical  combination,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  logical  connection  between  the  criterion  indicated 
(the  presence  of  a  genealogy)  and  the  date  which  is  assigned 
to  it,  seem  to  me  to  confer  a  much  higher  value  on  this 
ancient  testimony  than  modern  criticism  generally  accords  to  it. 

The  reasons  for  which  so  early  a  date  of  composition  is 
rejected  are  purely  internal.  It  is  thought  that  the  Gospel 
itself  yields  proofs  of  a  later  date  than  would  be  indicated  by 
this  tradition  of  Clement.  Baur,  who  has  fixed  it  the  latest, 
places  the  composition  after  a.d.  130;  Hilgenfeld,  from  1 0  0  to 
110  ;  Zeller,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  or 
earlier;  Volkmar,  about  100;  Keim,  about  90.  The  other 
critics,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Eeuss,  who  come  nearer  in 
general  to  the  traditional  opinion,  limit  themselves  to  saying, 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  Holtzmann,  between  70  and  80  ; 
Tholuck,  Guericke,  Ebrard,  Icfore  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  concluding  dissertation,  we  shall  weigh  the  exegetical 
reasons  for  and  against  these  different  opinions.  But  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  facts  mentioned  (sec.  1)  already  make 
it  clear  that  every  opinion  which  places  the  composition  in 
the  second  century  is  historically  untenable.  The  use  which 
the  continuator  of  Mark  and  Clement  of  Home  make  of  our 
Gospel,  and  the  use  which  this  same  Clement  and  the  author 
of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  make  of  the  Acts, 
render  so  late  a  date  of  composition  quite  impossible. 

II.  As  to  the  ylace,  we  have  only  two  hints,  and  we  can  form 
no  critical  judgment  of  their  value.  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill.  c.  7) 
says :  "  Luke,  a  physician,  who  composed  his  book  in  the 
countries  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Feschito,  the  title  of  our  Gospel  runs  thus :  "  Gospel  of  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  which  he  published  and  preached  in  Greek 
{quod  ;protulit  et  cvangelisavit  grmce)  in  Alexandria  the  Great." 
The  two  statements  are  not  necessarily  contradictory.  Luke 
may  have  composed  his  work  in  Greece  and  have  published  it 
in  Alexandria,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  the  book-world 
at  that  time. 
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Criticism  cannot  certainly  feel  itself  bound  by  such  late 
and  uncertain  information.  Hilgenfeld,  who  on  this  point 
differs  least  from  tradition,  places  the  composition  in  Achaia 
or  Macedonia  ;  Kostlin  at  Ephesus ;  the  majority  at  Eome  or 
in  Italy.     We  shall  discuss  the  question  in  concluding. 

III.  The  author  himself  announces  his  aim  in  his  preface. 
He  wrote  with  the  design  of  completing  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion of  a  man  in  high  station,  named  Theophilus.  This  name 
could  not  denote  a  purely  fictitious  person,  as  Origen  supposed, 
who  was  inclined  to  apply  it  to  every  Christian  endowed  with 
spiritual  powers.  Neither  could  the  Jewish  high  priest  Theo- 
philus, of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  be  intended  (Antiq.  xviii. 
6.  3,  xix.  6.  2),  nor  the  Athenian  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  {Aim.  ii.  55).  The  only  traditional  information  we 
possess  about  this  person  is  that  found  in  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  (x.  71),  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  : 
"  So  that  Theophilus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  men  in 
power  at  the  city  (of  Antioch),  consecrated,  under  the  name 
of  a  church,  the  great  basilica  (the  palace)  in  which  he  re- 
sided." ^  According  to  this,  Theophilus  was  a  great  lord 
residing  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  think  that  Luke  himself  was 
originally  from  this  city.  Did  he  belong  to  the  household  of 
Theophilus  ?  Had  he  been  his  slave,  and  then  his  freedman  ? 
Lobeck  has  remarked  that  the  termination  a?  was  a  contrac- 
tion particularly  frequent  in  the  names  of  slaves.^  Physicians 
appear  to  have  frequently  belonged  to  the  class  of  slaves  or 
freedmen.^  If  Luke,  freed  by  Theophilus,  practised  as  a 
physician  at  Antioch,  and  if  he  was  brought  to  the  faith  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  church  in  that  city,  he  might 
very  well  have  decided  to  accompany  the  apostle  in  his 
mission.  In  this  case  he  would  have  rejoined  him  at  Troas, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  over  into  Europe ;  and  there 
would  no  longer  be  anything  surprising  in  the  pronoun  we,  by 
which  he  assigns  himself  a  place  in  the  missionary  company. 

^  "  Ita  ut  Theophilus,  qui  eral  cunctis  potentibus  in  clvitate  sublimior,  domtis 
Slice  ingenteni  basilicam  eccksice  nomine  consecraret." 

*  Wolf's  Ancdecten,  iii.  49  ;  comp.  Tholwck,  Glaiikwurd.  p.  148. 

2  Quintilian,  Instit.  vii.  2  :  Medicinam  factitasse  niannmissum.  Suet.  Calig, 
c.  8 :  Mitto  cum  eo  ex  servis  me'is  medicum.  Comp.  Cic.  pro  Cluentio,  c.  63 ; 
Seueca,  De  Ben^Jicils,  iii.  24.     See  Hug,  Einl.  ii.  p.  134. 
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On  this  supposition,  also,  we  can  understand  why  he  should 
have  dedicated  his  work  to  his  old  friend  and  patron.  This 
dedication  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended for  Theophilus  alone.  Until  the  discovery  of  printing, 
the  publication  of  a  work  was  a  very  costly  undertaking ;  and 
authors  were  accustomed  to  dedicate  their  works  to  some  high 
personage  of  their  acquaintance,  who  could  procure  the  writer 
an  opportunity  of  reading  his  production  in  some  select  circle, 
and  have  the  first  copies  prepared  at  his  own  expense.  In 
this  way  he  opened  to  the  author  the  road  to  publicity.  Who- 
ever was  obliging  enough  to  undertake  this  responsibility  M'as 
called  the  patronus  lihri.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  service 
which  Theophilus  was  asked  to  render  to  Luke's  work.  In 
reality,  Luke  addressed  himself,  through  the  medium  of  this 
person,  to  all  that  part  of  the  Church  to  which  Theophilus 
belonged,  to  the  churches  of  the  Greek  world,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  the  entire  Church. 

The  object  he  had  in  view,  according  to  the  Fathers,  was 
simply  to  make  known  the  history  of  Jesus,  more  particularly 
to  converts  from  the  heathen.  Modern  criticism  has  found  in 
the  preface,  and  even  in  the  narrative,  indications  of  a  more 
special  design  connected  with  the  great  movement  of  ecclesias- 
tical polemics  which  it  conceives  occupied  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  According  to  Baur  (Marcus  Evang.  p.  223  et  seq.), 
the  original  Luke,  of  which  Marcion  has  preserved  a  faithful 
impression,  was  intended  to  oppose  the  Jewish  Christianity  of 
the  Twelve,  as  represented  by  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its 
original  form.  The  author  sought  to  depreciate  the  apostles 
in  order  to  exalt  Paul ;  whilst  our  canonical  Luke,  which  is  a 
later  version  of  this  original  Luke,  was  directed  rather  against 
the  unbelieving  and  persecuting  Judaism.  The  former  part  of 
this  proposition  has  been  reproduced  and  developed  in  still 
stronger  terms  by  "  the  anonymous  Saxon,"  who  sees  nothing 
in  the  third  Gospel  but  a  bitter  pamphlet  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
against  the  Twelve,  and  more  especially  against  Peter.  M.  Bur- 
nouf  has  made  himself  the  advocate  of  this  view  in  the  Rcviic  dcs 
Deux  Mondes}  But  even  in  the  Tiibingen  school  a  protest  has 
been  raised  against  what  have  been  called  the  "  exaggerations  " 
of  Baur.  Zeller  finds  no  trace  either  in  the  Gospel  or  the 
1  December  1865. 
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Acts  of  this  spirit  of  systematic  depreciation  of  Peter  and  the 
Twelve.  According  to  him,  the  author  simply  wishes  to  check 
excessive  admiration  for  Peter,  and  to  preserve  Paul's  place  ly 
the  side  of  this  apostle.  With  this  aim,  he  guards  himself 
from  directly  opposing  the  Christianity  of  the  Twelve  ;  he 
simply  places  side  by  side  with  the  views  of  the  Jewish- 
Cliristian  apostles  those  of  Paul,  which  he  endeavours,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  exhibit  as  identical  with  the  former.  That  in 
this  attempt  at  reconciliation  real  history  is  sacrificed,  appears 
evident  to  this  critic.  He  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  Gospel  Jesus  gives  utterance  alternately  to  par- 
ticularist  teaching  (in  the  sense  of  the  Twelve),  and  to 
universalist  passages  suited  to  the  thought  of  Paul. 

Volkmar  combats  this  view.  Nowhere  in  our  Gospel,  not 
even  in  the  facts  and  discourses  of  the  first  two  chapters,  does 
he  discover  those  particularist  or  Ebionitish  elements,  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  Zeller,  the  author  sought  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Jewish-Christian  party.  In  his  judgment, 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  purely  Pauline.  In  opposition  to  that 
fiery  manifesto  of  apostolic  Jewish-Christianity,  the  Apocalypse, 
composed  in  a.d.  68,  Mark,  five  years  afterwards,  published 
his  Gospel,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  written  in  the 
sense  of  a  moderate  Paulinism ;  later  still,  Luke  re-wrote  this 
book,  laying  still  greater  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  In  all  these  suppositions  the  idea  is, 
that  Jesus  speaks  in  the  Gospel,  not  as  He  really  spoke,  but  as 
it  suits  the  evangelist  to  make  Him  speak. 

All  these  opinions  as  to  the  aim  of  Luke's  work  are  con- 
nected with  the  great  question,  suggested  by  Baur,  of  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  view  between  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  which 
is  represented  as  the  real  starting-point  of  the  development 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  entire  Christian  literature.  This 
question,  with  which  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  now 
inseparably  connected,  will  be  discussed  in  our  concluding 
paragraphs. 
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SEC.  IV. SOUKCES  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

There  is  no  room  for  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  whence 
the  author  of  a  Gospel  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  he  transmits  to  us,  except  on  two  conditions:  1.  That 
the  evangelist  is  not  regarded  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts 
related.  Now  this  is  a  character  which  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  expressly  disclaims  (i.  2).  2.  That  we  are  not  governed 
by  that  false  notion  of  inspiration,  according  to  which  the 
sacred  history  was  revealed  and  dictated  to  the  evangelists 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  far  as  our  third  Gospel  is  concerned, 
this  idea  is  altogether  excluded  by  what  the  author  says 
himself  of  the  information  he  had  to  obtain  to  qualify  himself 
to  write  his  book  (i.  3). 

It  is  at  once,  then,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  criticism  to 
inquire  from  what  sources  the  author  derived  the  incidents 
which  he  records.  This  question,  however,  is  immediately 
complicated  with  another  and  more  general  question,  as  to 
the  relation  between  our  three  synoptics.  For  many  regard 
it  as  probable,  and  even  certain,  that  some  one  of  our  Gospels 
served  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  writer  who  composed 
another  of  them.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  here  the 
history  of  the  discussion  of  this  great  theological  and  literary 
problem.^  We  do  not  even  intend  in  this  place  to  set  forth 
the  numerous  and  apparently  contradictory  facts  which  bring 
it  up  afresh  after  every  attempted  solution.  In  view  of  the 
exegetical  work  we  have  in  hand,  we  shall  here  bring  forward 
only  two  matters : — 

I.  The  dements  of  which  criticism  has  availed  itself  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem. 

II.  The  principal  systems  Avhich  it  constructs  at  the  present 
day  by  means  of  these  elements. 

I. 

The  factors  which  criticism  has  hitherto  employed  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  are  four  in  number : — 

1.    Oral  tradition  (7rapdSocn<;),  or  the  reproduction   of  the 

^  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  generally  accurate  account  of  M.  Nicolas, 
Etudes  Critiques  sur  le  JH.  T.  pp.  45-85. 
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apostolic  testimony,  as  they  gave  it  when  they  founded  the 
churches.  This  factor  must  have  borne  a  very  essential  part 
in  determining  the  form  of  the  evangelical  historical  writings 
from  their  very  commencement.  Luke  indicates  its  import- 
ance, i.  2.  According  to  this  expression,  even  as  they  deli- 
vered them  unto  tis,  this  tradition  was  the  original  source  of 
the  oral  or  written  narratives  which  were  circulated  in  the 
churches.  It  branched  out  into  a  thousand  channels  through 
the  ministry  of  the  evangelists  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5). 
Gieseler,  with  his  exquisite  historical  tact,  was  the  first  to 
bring  out  all  the  value  of  this  fact  as  serving  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels.^ 

2.  Separate  writings  or  memoirs  (aTro/jivrj/xovevfxaTa)  on 
some  feature  or  particular  part  of  the  Saviour's  life,  on  a  dis- 
course or  a  miracle  which  an  evangelist  related,  and  which 
he  or  one  of  his  hearers  put  in  writing  that  it  might  not  be 
forgotten ;  or,  again,  some  private  account  preserved  amongst 
their  family  papers  by  the  persons  more  immediately  inte- 
rested in  the  evangelical  drama ; — we  may  regard  our  Gospel 
as  a  collection  of  a  number  of  such  detached  writings,  pieced 
together  by  the  hand  of  an  editor.  Carrying  out  this  view, 
Schleiermacher  made  a  very  ingenious  analysis  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  in  a  little  work^  which  was  to  be  completed  by  a  similar 
study  of  the  Acts,  but  the  second  part  never  appeared.  Thus 
this  scholar  thought  he  could  discriminate,  in  the  portion 
ix.  51-xix.  48,  traces  of  two  distinct  writings,  the  first  of 
which  would  be  the  journal  of  a  companion  of  Jesus  in  His 
journey  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  the  second  the  journal  of 
another  companion  of  Jesus  when  He  went  up  to  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  The  truth  of  this  second  means  of  explana- 
tion might  be  supported  by  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
avard^aaOat,  to  arrange  in  order,  L  1,  if  only  it  were  proved 
that  the  arrangement  implied  by  this  word  refers  to  the 
documents,  and  not  to  the  facts  themselves. 

Under  this  category  of  detached  writings  would  have  to 
be  ranged  also   the  various  documents  which  several  critics 

*  IJistorisch-lcritischer  Versuch  iihcr  die  Entstelmng  und  diefrilhesten  ScJikksale 
der  SchrlfUichen  Evangelkn,  Leipzig  1818. 

2  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lucas,  ein  Kritisclicr  Versuch,  von  Schleiermaclier, 
Berlin  1817. 
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believe  they  have  detected  in  Luke's  work,  on  account  of  a 
kind  of  literary  or  dogmatic  patchwork  which  they  find  in 
it.  Thus  Kuinol,  following  Marsh,  regarded  the  portion 
ix.  51-xviii.  14  as  a  more  ancient  writing,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  gnomonology.  Hilgenfeld  ^  also  distinguishes  from  the 
narrative  as  a  whole,  which  has  the  universalist  character 
of  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul,  certain  passages  of  Jewish- 
Christian  tendency,  which  he  regards  as  some  very  early 
materials,  proceeding  from  the  apostolic  Church  itself.  The 
entire  portion  ix.  51-xix.  28  rests,  according  to  him,  on  a 
more  ancient  writing  which  the  author  introduced  into  his 
work,  working  it  up  afresh  both  in  substance  and  form. 
Kostlin'  thinks  it  may  be  proved  that  there  were  some 
sources  of  Judean  origin,  and  others  of  Samaritan  origin,  which 
furnished  Luke  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  which  the 
two  countries  of  Judea  and  Samaria  are  the  scene  in  our 
Gospel.  Keim,  while  declaring  himself  for  this  view,  admits 
besides  other  sources  of  Pauline  origin ;  for  example,  the  docu- 
ment of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper.^  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  genealogical  document  iii.  23  et  seq.  existed 
before  our  Gospel,  and,  such  as  it  is,  was  inserted  in  it  by  the 
author  (see  on  iii.  23). 

3.  We  must  allow,  further,  the  existence  of  longer  and 
fuller  documents  which  Luke  might  have  used.  Does  he 
not  speak  himself,  in  his  preface,  of  writings  that  were  already 
numerous  at  the  time  he  was  writing  {ttoWol),  which  in 
respect  of  contents  must  have  been  of  very  much  the  same 
nature  as  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  veritable  Gospels  ?  He 
designates  them  by  the  name  of  Si/^yrjat^;,  a  word  which  has 
been  wrongly  applied  to  detached  writings  of  the  kind  that 
Schleiermacher  admitted,  and  which  can  only  apply  to  a  con- 
secutive and  more  or  less  complete  narrative.  If  such  works 
existed  in  great  number,  and  were  known  to  Luke,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  he  has  not  endeavoured  to  profit  by  them. 
The  only  question  then  is,  whether,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  no  longer  exist,  we  can  form  any  idea  of  them  by  means 

^  Die  Evangelien,  1852. 

*  Der  Urftprung  unci  die  Compos,  der  syn.  Evang.  1853. 

^  Geschichie  Jesu,  t.  i.,  Zurich  1867. 
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of  our  Gospel,  for  the  composition  of  which  they  supplied 
some  materials.  Keim  thinks  he  recognises,  as  a  general 
basis  of  Luke's  work,  a  Jewish- Christian  Gospel,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  related  to  our  Matthew,  very  probably  its 
direct  descendant,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  an  unhealthy 
tendency  to  Ebionitism  and  Dualism.  The  spirit  of  this 
fundamental  document  would  betray  itself  all  through  Luke's 
work.  Ewald  imagines  a  whole  series  of  writings  of  which 
Luke  must  have  availed  himself, — a  Hebrew  Gospel  by  Philip 
the  deacon,  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  by  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  of  which  Papias  speaks,  etc.  (see  further 
on).  Bleek,^  reviving  in  a  new  form  the  hypothesis  of  a  primi- 
tive Gospel  (a  manual  composed,  according  to  Eichhorn,  for 
the  use  of  evangelists,  under  apostolic  sanction),  admits,  as  a 
basis  of  our  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  a  Greek  Gospel, 
written  in  Galilee  by  a  believer,  who  at  certain  times  had 
himself  accompanied  Jesus.  This  earliest  account  of  the 
Saviour's  life  would  mould  all  the  subsequent  evangelical 
narrations.  The  writings  of  the  vroXXoi,  many  (i.  1),  would  be 
only  variations  of  it,  and  our  three  synoptics  merely  different 
versions  of  the  same.  Lastly,  we  know  that  many  critics  at 
the  present  day  find  the  principal  source  of  Luke  and  the 
two  other  synoptics  (at  least  of  the  narrative  part)  in  a  sup- 
posed Gospel  of  Mark,  older  than  our  canonical  Mark,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Proto-Mark  (Eeuss,  Eeville, 
Holtzmann,  etc.).^  All  these  writings,  anterior  to  that  of 
Luke,  and  only  known  to  us  by  the  traces  of  them  discovered 
in  his  work,  are  lost  at  the  present  day, 

4.  Would  it  be  impossible  for  some  writing  which  we  still 
possess  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  Luke — for  example,  one  of 
our  two  synoptics,  or  even  both  of  them  ?  This  fourth  means 
of  explanation  has  at  all  times  been  employed  by  criticism. 
At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  used  with  great  confidence  by 
many.  According  to  Baur,^  Matthew  was  the  direct  and 
sole  source  of  Luke ;  Mark  proceeded  from  both.     Hilgenfeld 

^  Elnleitang  in  das  N.  T.  1862  ;  Synoptlsche  Erhldrung  der  drei  ersten 
Evanr/elien,  1869. 

2  Reuss,  GescJdchie  der  heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  3(1  ed.  1860  ;  Eeville,  Eludes 
critiques  sur  I'evang.  selon  Saint  Matthieu,  1862;  Holtzmann,  Diesynojpt.  Ev. 
1863. 

'  Baur,  Das  Marcus- Eoaiujdium,  1851. 
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also  puts  Matthew  first ;  but  he  interposes  Mark  between 
Matthew  and  Luke.  According  to  Volkmar/  Mark  is  the 
primary  source;  from  him  proceeded  Luke,  and  Matthew  from 
both. 

To  sum  up  :  Oral  tradition,  detached  writings,  Gospels  more 
or  less  complete  now  lost ;  last  of  all,  one  or  other  of  our 
existing  Gospels, — such  are  the  materials  by  means  of  which 
criticism  has  made  various  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  origin  both  of  Luke  in  particular,  and  of  the  synoptics 
in  general.  Let  us  endeavour  now  to  describe  the  systems 
which  actual  criticism  labours  to  construct  out  of  these 
various  kinds  of  materials. 

IL 

1.  We  will  commence  with  the  self-styled  critical  school 
of  Baur.  The  common  tendency  of  writers  of  this  school  is  to 
represent  the  synoptics  as  deriving  their  contents  from  each 
other.  In  their  view,  the  contents  of  our  Gospels  cannot  be 
historical,  because  they  contain  the  inadmissible  element  of 
miracles.^  Consequently  they  regard  our  Gospels,  not  as 
real  historical  narrations,  but  as  compositions  of  a  poetical  or 
didactic  character.  The  differences  between  them  are  not  in 
any  way  natural  divergences  proceeding  from  such  undesigned 
modifications  as  tradition  undergoes  in  course  of  oral  trans- 
mission, or  from  the  diversity  of  written  sources,  but  result 
from  different  dogmatic  tendencies  in  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels  which  they  perfectly  reflect.  Each  evangelist  has 
reproduced  his  matter  with  a  free  hand,  modifying  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  personal  views.  In  reality,  then,  our 
Gospels  are  the  reflection,  not  of  the  object  they  describe,  but 
of  the  controversial  or  conciliatory  tendencies  of  their  authors. 
These  books  make  us  acquainted,  not  with  the  history  of 
Jesus,  but  with  that  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  different  theories 
respecting  the  Founder  of  the  gospel,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively held  in  it.     This  common  result  of  the  school  appears 

^  Yolkmar,  Die  Evangelien,  1870. 

^  Hilgenfeld  (Die  Evangelien,  p.  530):  "The  principal  argument  for  the 
later  origin  of  our  Gospels  is  always  this  fact,  that  they  relate  very  many  things 
about  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  certainly  could  not  have  taken  place  as  they 
narrate  them. " 
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in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  Banr  and  Volkmar,  in  a  milder 
form  in  Kostlin  and  Hilgenfeld, 

Baur  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  makes,  as  Griesbach  and 
De  Wette  did  before  him,  Luke  proceed  from  Matthew,  and 
Mark  from  Luke  and  Matthew  united.  This  relationship  is 
made  out  in  this  way.  There  was  first  of  all  a  strictly  legal 
and  particularist  Matthew,  reflecting  the  primitive  Christianity 
of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  From  this 
original  Matthew  afterwards  proceeded  our  canonical  Matthew, 
the  narrative  being  re- cast  in  a  universalist  sense  (between 
130  and  134).  In  opposition  to  the  original  Matthew  there 
appeared  first  a  Luke,  which  was  altogether  Pauline,  or  anti- 
legal  ;  this  was  the  writing  Marcion  adopted,  and  from  which 
proceeded  later  on  our  canonical  Luke.  The  latter  was  the 
result  of  a  revision  designed  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Jewish- 
Christian  views  (about  140).  Ee conciliation  having  thus 
been  reached  from  both  sides,  Mark  followed,  in  which  the 
original  contrast  is  entirely  neutralized.  For  its  matter,  the 
latter  is  naturally  dependent  on  the  other  two. 

The  anonymous  Saxon  ^  starts  with  the  same  general  notion  ; 
but  he  seasons  it  in  a  piquant  fashion.  According  to  him, 
our  synoptics,  with  the  exception  of  Lnke,  were  indeed  com- 
posed by  the  authors  to  whom  the  Church  attributes  them ; 
but  they  intentionally  misrepresented  the  facts.  As  to  the 
third,  Paul,  who  was  its  author,  composed  it  with  a  view  to 
decry  the  Twelve  and  their  party, 

Hilgenfeld  denies  the  opposition,  admitted  by  Baur,  between 
the  original  Matthew  and  a  Luke  which  preceded  ours.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  very  bosom  of  apostolic  and  Jewish- 
Christian  Christianity,  there  was  an  internal  development  at 
work  from  the  first  century  in  a  Pauline  direction,  the  result 
partly  of  the  force  of  events,  but  more  especially  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  He  finds  a  proof  of  this  gradual  transformation  in 
the  numerous  universalist  passages  of  our  canonical  Matthew, 
which  witness  to  the  changes  undergone  by  the  original 
Matthew.  This  last  writing,  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels,  dated 
from  70-80.     The  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  followed  it,  went  a 

'  Sendschreihen  an  Baur  iiber  die  Ahfassunfjszeit  des  Lukas  und  der  Synoptiker, 
1848,  p.  26  et  seq. 
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step  further  in  the  Pauline  direction.  It  was  an  imitation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  at  the  same  time  modified  by  the 
oral  tradition  existing  in  the  church  at  Eome,  which  was 
derived  from  Peter;  it  dates  from  the  period  from  80-100. 
Hilgenfeld,  therefore,  does  not  recognise  Luke's  influence  any- 
where in  Mark,  while  Baur  discovers  it  everywhere.  Luke 
proceeds,  according  to  him,  from  the  two  former;  he  takes  a 
fresh  step  in  the  universalist  and  Pauline  direction.  It  was 
written  before  Marcion's  time,  from  100  to  110.  Thus,  as 
this  theologian  himself  remarks,  "  the  formation  of  our  cano- 
nical Gospels  was  completely  finished  before  the  time  when 
Baur  makes  it  begin"  {Kanon,  p.  172).  With  this  difference 
as  to  dates  between  the  master  and  his  disciple,  there  is  con- 
nected a  ro.ore  profound  difference  still.  Instead  of  a  sharp 
dogmatical  contrast  which  was  gradually  neutralized,  Hilgen- 
feld  admits  a  progressive  development  in  the  very  bosom  of 
primitive  Jewish  Christianity. 

With  Baur,  Mark  came  third;  with  Hilgenfeld,  second;  there 
was  only  wanted  further  a  theologian  of  the  same  school  who 
should  assign  him  the  first  place ;  and  this  is  done  at  the  present 
time  by  Volkmar,  who  follows  the  example  of  Storr  in  the  last 
century.  According  to  him,  that  fiery  manifesto  of  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity,  the  Apocalypse,  had  about  68  declared  im- 
placable hostility  against  St.  Paul,  representing  him  (chap,  xiii.) 
as  the  false  prophet  of  the  last  times,  and  making  the  churches 
founded  by  him,  in  comparison  with  the  Jewish-Christian 
churches,  a  mere  plcbs  (chap.  vii.).  A  moderate  Paulinian  took 
up  the  gauntlet,  and  wrote  (about  73)  as  a  reply  our  second 
Gospel,  the  oldest  of  all  the  writings  of  this  kind.  It  M^as  a 
didactic  poem,  on  a  historical  basis,^  designed  to  defend  Paul  and 
the  right  of  the  Gentile  churches.  Beyond  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  author  had  no  other  sources  than 
oral  tradition,  his  Christian  experience,  the  Apocalypse  which 
he  opposed,  and  his  creative  genius.  Somewhat  later  (about 
the  year  100),  a  Pauline  believer  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  who 
had  travelled  in  Palestine,  worked  up  this  book  into  a  new  form 
by  the  aid  of  some  traditions  which  he  had  collected,  and 
by  inserting  in  it  first  a  genealogical  document  {Genealogus 

^  Die  Evangelien,  p.  461  :  "  Eine  selhsthcwussie  Lehrpoesie  auf  historiscJien 
Grunde." 
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Hebrccorum),  and  then  a  writing  of  Essenist  tendency  (Evan- 
gelium  paiipeniJii).  His  aim  was  to  win  over  to  Paulinism  the 
Jewish-Christian  part  of  the  Church,  which  was  still  in  a 
majority.  This  was  our  Luke.  Matthew  is  the  result  of  a 
fusion  of  the  two  preceding  writings.  It  is  the  manifesto  of 
a  moderate  Jewish-Christian  feeling,  which  desired  to  gather 
all  the  heathen  into  the  Church,  but  could  not  see  its  way  to 
this  at  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  as  Paul  taught ; 
its  composition  dates  from  110.  All  the  other  writings,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  supposed  by  modern  criticism, 
such  as  a  Proto-Matthew,  the  Logia,  and  a  Proto-Mark,  in 
Volkmar's  judgment,  are  nothing  but  empty  critical  fancies. 

The  third,  second,  and  first  place  in  succession  having  been 
assigned  to  Mark,  no  new  supposition  seemed  possible,  at 
least  from  the  same  school.  Nevertheless  Kostlin  has  ren- 
dered possible  the  impossible,  by  assigning  to  Mark  all  three 
positions  at  once.  This  complicated  construction  is  difficult 
to  follow :  The  oldest  evangelical  record  would  be  that  Proto- 
Mark  to  which  Papias  must  have  referred ;  it  represented  the 
moderate  universalism  of  Peter.  From  this  work,  combined 
with  oral  tradition  and  the  Logia  of  the  Apostle  Matthew, 
would  proceed  our  canonical  Matthew.  These  different  works 
are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  which 
closely  resembled  the  original  Mark,  but  was  still  more  like 
our  actual  Mark.  After  that  must  have  appeared  Luke,  to 
which  all  the  preceding  sources  contributed ;  and  last  of  all 
our  acttial  Mark,  which  would  be  the  result  of  a  revision  of 
the  original  Mark  by  the  help  of  the  canonical  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  principal  waymarks  of  the  route  thus  traversed 
are  these :  Mark  (I.)  ;  Matthew ;  Mark  (XL,  or  the  Gospel  of 
Peter) ;  Luke ;  Mark  (III.).  We  can  only  say  that  this 
hypothesis  is  the  death-blow  of  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  as  formerly  Marsh's  system  was  of  the  hypothesis  of 
an  original  Gospel.  The  complicated  and  artificial  form  this 
hypothesis  is  compelled  to  assume,  by  the  difficulties  which 
weigh  upon  its  simpler  forms,  is  its  condemnation.  Thus,  as 
Hilgenfeld  regretfully  observes,  "after  such  multiplied  and 
arduous  labours,  we  are  still  very  far  from  reaching  the  least 
agreement  even  on  the  most  essential  points."  Let  it  be 
observed  that  this  disagreement  is  evinced  by  disciples  of  one 
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and  the  same  school,  which  advanced  into  the  critical  arena 
with  colours  flying,  and  thundering  forth  the  ptean  of  victory. 
Is  not  such  a  state  of  things  a  serious  fact,  especially  for  a 
school  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is,  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
our  Gospels  and  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church,  of  which 
last  this  school  claims  to  give  the  world  a  new  conception  ? 
Does  not  such  a  complete  diversity  in  fixing  the  order  in 
which  the  Gospels  appeared,  exhibit  a  no  less  fundamental 
disagreement  in  conceiving  of  the  development  of  the  Church  ? 
These  are  evident  symptoms  not  only  of  the  breaking  up  of 
this  school,  but,  above  all,  of  the  radical  error  of  the  original 
notion  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  opposition  in  principle 
between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity,  which  is  an 
axiom  with  this  school,  is  also  its  irpcorov  i/^eOSo?. 

2.  We  will  now  enumerate  the  critical  systems  which 
have  kept  independent  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

If  Bleek,  who  is  at  once  the  most  discerning  and  judicious 
critic  of  our  day,  is  in  several  respects  the  antipodes  of  Baur, 
he  agrees  with  him  on  one  point :  the  entire  dependence  he 
attributes  to  Mark  in  relation  to  the  two  other  synoptics.  As 
has  been  already  mentioned,  he  makes  Matthew  and  Luke 
proceed  from  a  Gospel  written  in  Greek  by  a  Galilean  believer, 
who  was  present  at  several  scenes  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
this  province.  This  is  the  reason  why  this  book  has  given  such 
great  preponderance  to  the  Galilean  work.  The  numerous 
works  of  which  Luke  speaks  (i.  1)  were  all  different  versions 
of  this,  as  well  as  our  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  im- 
portant book,  with  all  its  offshoots,  which  preceded  our  synoptics, 
is  lost ;  these  last,  the  most  complete  and  best  accredited,  have 
alone  survived.  This  conception  is  simple  and  clear.  Whether 
it  renders  a  sufficient  account  of  the  facts,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Eitschl,  in  a  remarkable  article,  has  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  absolute  priority  of  our  canonical  Mark  (to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  Proto-Mark).  Matthew  proceeded,  according  to 
him,  from  Mark,  and  Luke  from  both.-^  Ptitschl  endeavours 
to  prove  these  statements  by  a  very  sagacious  analysis  ol  the 
relations  between  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on 

'  Ueber  den  gerjenwurtigen  Stand  der  Kritik  der  syji.   Eo.,  in  the  Theol. 
Jahrb.  1851. 
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certain  points  of  detail.  But  the  impression  we  have  received 
from  this  labour  is,  that  both  the  method  followed,  and  the 
results  obtained,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

Eeuss,  Eeville,  Holtzmann,  agree  in  making  two  writings, 
now  lost,  the  original  sources  of  our  three  synoptical  Gospels. 
These  were :  1.  The  Proto-Mark,  which  furnished  our  three 
evangelists  with  their  general  outline,  and  with  the  narratives 
common  to  them  all ;  2.  The  Logia,  or  collection  of  discourses 
compiled  by  Matthew,  wliich  was  the  source  for  those  in- 
structions of  Jesus  related  in  common  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Our  canonical  Mark  is  a  reproduction  (enlarged  according  to 
Eeuss,  abridged  according  to  Holtzmann)  of  the  former  of  these 
two  writings.  Its  author  made  no  use  of  the  Logia.  Matthew 
and  Luke  both  proceeded  from  a  fusion  of  these  two  funda- 
mental writings.  Their  authors  inserted  or  distributed,  in 
the  outline  sketch  of  the  Proto-Mark,  the  sayings  and  dis- 
courses collected  in  the  Logia.  But  here  arises  a  difficulty. 
If  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  Matthew  and  Luke  convey  them 
to  us,  are  drawn  from  the  same  source,  how  does  it  happen 
that  Matthew  transmits  them  in  the  form  of  large  masses 
of  discourse  (for  example,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chap, 
v.-vii. ;  the  collection  of  parables,  chap,  xiii.,  etc.),  whilst  in 
Luke  these  very  sayings  are  more  frequently  presented  to  us 
in  the  form  of  detached  instructions,  occasioned  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  ?  Of  these  two  different  forms, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  faithful  to  the  original  docu- 
ment ?  Matthew,  who  groups  into  large  masses  the  materials 
that  lie  side  by  side  in  the  Logia  ?  or  Luke,  who  breaks  up 
the  long  discourses  of  the  Logia,  and  divides  them  into  a 
number  of  particular  sayings  ?  Holtzmann  decides  in  favour 
of  the  first  alternative.  According  to  this  writer,  we  ought  to 
allow  that  the  form  of  the  Logia  was  very  nearly  that  pre- 
sented by  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  narrative  of  travel, 
Luke  ix.  51-xix.  28.  Weizsacker,  on  the  contrary,  defends 
the  second  view,  and  thinks  that  the  long  discourses  of  Matthew 
are  more  or  less  faithful  reproductions  of  the  form  of  the 
Logia.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Eeville.  We  shall 
have  to  see  whether  this  hypothesis,  under  either  of  its  two 
forms,  bears  the  test  of  facts. 

Ewald  sets  out  in  the  same  way  with  the  two  hypotheses 
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of  the  Proto-Mark  and  the  Logia ;  but  he  constructs  upon  this 
foundation  an  exceedingly  complicated  system,  according  to 
which  our  Luke  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  combined 
result  of  eight  anterior  writings  : — 1.  A  Gospel  written  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  which  described  in  the  Aramsean 
language  the  salient  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  short 
historical  explanations.  2.  Matthew's  Logia,  or  discourses  of 
Jesus,  furnished  with  short  historical  introductions.  3,  The 
Proto-Mark,  composed  by  the  aid  of  the  two  preceding  writ- 
ings, remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  its  colouring, 
and  differing  very  little  from  our  canonical  Mark.  4.  A  Gospel 
treating  of  certain  critical  points  in  our  Lord's  life  (the  temp- 
tation, for  example).  Ewald  calls  this  writing  the  Booh  of 
the  Higher  Histonj.  5.  Our  canonical  Matthew,  combining 
the  Logia  of  this  apostle  with  all  the  other  writings  already 
named.  6,  7,  and  8.  Three  writings  now  lost,  which  Ewald 
describes  as  though  he  had  them  in  his  hands :  one  of  a 
familiar,  tender  character;  another  somewhat  brusque  and 
abrupt ;  the  third  comprising  the  narratives  of  the  infancy 
(Luke  i.  and  ii.).  Lastly,  9.  Our  canonical  Luke,  composed 
by  the  aid  of  all  the  preceding  (with  the  exception  of  our 
Matthew),  and  which  simply  combines  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  others.  We  may  add,  10.  Our  "canonical  Mark,  which 
with  very  slight  modification  is  the  reproduction  of  No.  3. 
This  construction  certainly  does  not  recommend  itself  by  its 
intrinsic  evidence  and  simplicity.  It  may  prove  as  fatal  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Proto-Mark  as  was  formerly  that  of  Marsh 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Gospel,  or  as  that  of  Kostlin 
at  the  present  day  to  the  Tubingen  idea. 

Lastly,  we  see  a  new  mode  of  explanation  appearing,  which 
seems  destined  to  replace  for  a  time  the  theory,  so  stoutly 
maintained  by  and  since  Wilke,  of  the  priority  of  Mark  or  of 
the  Proto-Mark,  whenever  it  has  any  considerable  connection 
with  this  last.  This  opinion  has  been  developed  by  Weiss  in 
three  very  elaborate  articles,^  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove :  1. 
That  the  most  ancient  work  was  an  apostolical  Matthew,  com- 
prising the  discourses,  some  longer  and  others  shorter,  with  a 

'  In  the  Stiulien  unci  Kritihen,  1861 ;  Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie, 
1864 ;  ibid.  1865.  Since  then,  Weiss  has  attempted  to  prove  his  theory  by  a 
detailed  exegesis  of  Mark. 
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large  number  of  facts,  but  without  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  write  the  entire  history  of  Jesus.  2.  There- 
upon appeared  Mark,  written  by  the  aid  of  recollections  which 
the  author  had  preserved  of  the  recitals  of  Peter.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  entire  course  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  He  included  in  this  sketch  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
contained  in  the  preceding  work  which  could  be  adapted  to 
his  narrative.  3.  The  author  of  our  canonical  Matthew  made 
use  of  this  work  of  Mark,  re- wrote  it,  and  supplemented  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  apostolical  Matthew,  4.  Luke  also  re-wrote 
the  two  more  ancient  works,  the  apostolic  Matthew  and  Mark, 
but  in  a  very  free  manner,  and  enriched  his  narrative  with 
new  materials  derived  from  oral  or  written  tradition. 

This  combination  appears  to  me  to  come  very  near  the 
explanation  which  is  the  basis  of  a  recent  work  of  Kloster- 
mann.^  By  a  consecutive,  detailed,  delicate  analysis  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  this  scholar  proves  that  the  author  of  this 
work  composed  it  on  the  basis  of  Matthew,  enamelling  the 
story  with  explanatory  notes,  the  substance  of  which  evidently 
emanated  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Peter ;  in  general,  the  addi- 
tions refer  to  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  His  apostles.  With 
Klostermann,  as  with  Weiss,  Matthew  would  be  the  fiirst  and 
principal  written  source ;  but  with  this  difference  (if  we  rightly 
understand),  that  with  the  former  this  Matthew  is  our  canoni- 
cal Matthew,  whilst  in  the  opinion  of  Weiss,  this  last  writing 
differed  sensibly  from  the  primitive  Matthew,  which  only 
appears  in  our  canonical  Matthew  as  transformed  by  means 
of  Mark.  The  dependence  of  Mark  on  Matthew  has  then 
much  more  stress  laid  upon  it  by  Klostermann  than  by  Weiss. 
Klostermann  announces  a  second  work,  in  which  he  will  prove 
a  precisely  similar  dependence  oi  Luke  upon  Mark.  Thus  it 
is  clear,  that  in  proportion  as  criticism  dispenses  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Proto-Mark,  it  is  compelled  to  attribute  to  the 
primitive  Matthew,  which  at  the  outset  was  to  be  only  a 
collection  of  discourses,  more  and  more  of  the  historical  ele- 
ment ;  so  that  in  Weiss  it  again  becomes  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete Gospel,  and  lastly  in  Klostermann  approximates  closely 
to  our  canonical  Matthew  itself. 

1  Das  Marcus-Evangelium,  Gbttingen  1867. 
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This  question  of  the  origin  of  the  synoptics,  and  of  their 
mutual  relations,  must  not  be  regarded  as  unimportant  in  re- 
gard to  the  substance  of  the  evangelical  beliefs.  Just  as  the 
view  defended  by  the  Tubingen  school,  according  to  which 
our  synoptics  are  simply  derived  from  one  another,  exhibits 
the  contents  of  these  writings,  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
they  inspired  at  the  time  they  appeared,  in  an  unfavourable 
light  (since  the  differences  which  exist  between  them  could, 
in  such  a  case,  only  proceed  from  the  caprice  of  the  copyists, 
and  the  slight  faith  they  placed  in  the  story  of  their  pre- 
decessors) ;  so  does  the  other  opinion,  which  looks  for  different 
sources,  oral  or  written,  whence  each  writing  proceeds,  and 
which  are  adequate  to  account  for  their  mutual  resemblances 
or  differences,  tend  to  re-establish  their  general  credibility,  and 
their  genuineness  as  historical  works. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  opinions  of  which  we  have 
just  given  an  account : — 

T.— SCHOOL  OF  TUEBINGEN. 
Baur.  Hilgexfeld. 


Matthew 

I 
Luke 


Mark 

I 
Luke 


Mark. 


VOLKMAK. 


Matthew. 


Luke. 


Matthew  ) 

I  [ 

Mark      ) 

KOESTLIX. 

Mark(L);  Matthew 


Mark  (IL)  or  Gospel  of  Peter  1-     ^ 


Luke. 


J 


IL— INDEPENDENT  SYSTEMS. 


PtlTSCUL. 

Jlark    I 


»  Luke, 


Matthew  ) 


EWALD. 

Gosp.  of  Phil.  Logia^ 


Mark(l.)  I^Luke. 

I  I 

Matthew.  J 


Bleek. 

Primitive  Gospel 


Matthew ;  Luke 


Mark. 

Weiss. 
Matthew  (I.) 

I 
]\Iark 


Matthew  (II.);  Luke. 


PiEUSS,  etc. 
Mark  (I. )  Logia 


Mark  (II.);  Matthew;  Luke. 


Klosteejiaxx. 
Matthew  ) 


Luke. 


Mark 


The  state  of  things  which  this  table  portrays  is  not  certainly 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  regard  the  question  as  solved,  and  the 
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door  closed  against  fresh  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
synoptics,  particularly  the  origin  of  Luke,  which  is  the  final 
term  of  the  prohlem, 

SEC.  V. ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

Are  we  sure  that  we  possess  the  hook  which  we  are  about 
to  study  as  it  came  from  its  author's  hands  ?  Taken  as  a 
whole,  yes.  As  guarantees  of  it,  we  have — 1.  The  general 
agreement  of  our  text  with  the  most  ancient  versions,  the 
Peschito  and  the  Italic,  which  date  from  the  second  century,  and 
with  the  three  Egyptian  translations  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third ;  2.  The  general  agreement  of  this  text  with  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
Justin,  Tatian,  Irenteus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc. ; 
lastly,  3.  The  general  uniformity  of  the  manuscripts  in  which 
the  Greek  text  has  been  preserved.  If  any  great  changes 
had  been  introduced  into  the  text,  there  would  inevitably 
have  been  much  greater  differences  among  all  these  documents. 
These  different  tests  prove  that  the  third  Gospel,  just  as  we 
have  it,  was  already  in  existence  in  the  churches  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  A  text  so  universally  diffused  could  only 
proceed  from  the  text  that  was  received  from  the  very  first. 

The  manuscripts  containing  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment consist  of  majuscules,  or  manuscripts  written  in  uncial 
letters  (until  the  tenth  century),  and  of  minuscules,  or  manu- 
scripts written  in  small  or  cursive  writing  (from  the  tenth 
century).  The  manuscripts  known  at  the  present  day,  con- 
taining the  whole  or  part  of  the  Gospels,  number  nearly  44 
majuscules,  and  more  than  500  minuscules.  The  former  are,  for 
their  antiquity  and  variety,  the  most  important.  Of  this 
number,  19  contain  the  Gospel  of  Luke  more  or  less  com- 
plete ;  of  1 1  there  only  remain  some  fragments,  or  series  of 
fragments:  there  are,  in  all,  30  documents  prior  to  the  tenth 
century. 

Two  of  the  fourth  century — 

1.  The  Sinaiticus  (s). 

2.  The  Vaticanus  (B). 
Five  of  the  fifth  century — 

3.  The  Akxandrinus  (A). 
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4.  The  Codex  Ephrccmi  (C). 

5.  Twenty-eight  palimpsest  leaves  (I). 

6.  Palimpsest  fragments  found  at  Wolfenhiittel  (Q). 

7.  Different  fragments,  Greek  with  a  Sahidic  version, 

comprised  in  the  Sahidic  collection  of  Woide  (T'^). 
T*^   denotes    similar    fragments    of   the    seventh 
century. 
Five  of  the  sixth  century — 

8.  The  Cantdbrigiensis  (D) 

9.  Fragments  of  a  manuscript  de  luxe,  written  in  letters 

of  silver  and  gold  (N). 

10.  The  hymns  of  Luke  (chap.  i.  ii.)  preserved  in  some 

psalters  (O*^).     Q^'^^^^   denote  similar  portions  of 
the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries. 

11.  Fragments  of  a  palimpsest  of  London  (E). 

12.  Fragments  of  Wolfenbiittel  (P). 
Five  of  the  eighth  century — 

13.  The  Basiliensis  (E). 

1 4.  A  manuscript  of  Paris  (L). 

15.  Fragments  of  the  Gospels,  of  Paris  and  of  Naples 

16.  Fragment  of  Luke  at  St,  Petersburg  (0^). 

17.  The  Zacynthius,  a  palimpsest  manuscript,  found  at 

Zante,   comprising   the   first   eleven   chapters   of 
Luke  (H  in  Tischendorf,  Z  in  our  commentary). 
Eight  of  the  ninth  century — 

18.  The  Codex  Borcdi  (F). 

19.  The  Cyprius  (K). 

20.  A  manuscript  of  Paris  (M). 

21.  A  manuscript  of  Munich  (X). 

22.  A  manuscript  of  Oxford  {T). 

23.  The  San  Gallcnsis  {A). 

24.  A  manuscript  of  Oxford  {A). 

25.  A  manuscript  found  at  Smyrna,  and  deposited  at  St. 

Petersburg  (II). 
Five  of  the  tenth  century — 

26.  27.  The  two  Codd.  of  Seidd  (G.  H). 

28.  A  manuscript  of  the  Vatican  (S). 

29.  A  manuscript  of  Venice  (U). 

30.  A  manuscript  of  Moscow  (V). 
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Adding  together  all  the  various  readings  which  these  docu- 
ments contain,  we  find  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  them.  But 
in  general  they  are  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  involve 
no  change  in  the  matter  of  the  Gospel  history. 

On  a  closer  study  of  them,  it  is  observed  that  certain  manu- 
scripts habitually  go  together  in  opposition  to  others,  and  thus 
two  principal  forms  of  the  text  are  established, — one  which  is 
generally  found  in  the  most  ancient  majuscules,  another  which 
is  met  with  iu  the  minuscules  and  in  the  less  ancient  of  the 
majuscules.  Some  manuscripts  oscillate  between  these  two 
forms. 

As  the  text  on  which  Erasmus  formed  the  first  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  was  that  of  certain  minuscules  in 
the  Bale  library,  and  this  text  has  continued  to  form  the  basis 
of  subsequent  editions,  of  which  that  of  the  Elzevirs  of  1633 
is  the  most  generally  diffused,  it  is  evident  that  this,  called 
the  Received  Text,  is  rather  that  of  the  minuscules  and  less 
ancient  majuscules  than  the  text  of  the  old  majuscules.  This 
text  is  also  called  Byzantine,  because  it  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  uniformly  fixed  in  the  churches  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
Those  of  our  majuscules  which  represent  it  are  the  following : 
E.  F.  G.  H.  E.  M.  S.  U.  Y.T.  A.  n.  This  form  of  the  text 
is  also  called  Asiatic. 

The  opposite  form,  which  is  found  in  the  older  majuscules, 
B.  G.  L.  E.  X.  Z.,  appears  to  come  from  Alexandria,  where,  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  manuscripts  were  most 
largely  produced.  For  this  reason  this  text  takes  the  name 
of  Alexanclrinc.  Some  manuscripts,  while  ordinarily  following 
the  Alexandrine,  differ  from  them  more  or  less  frequently  ; 
these  are  s*.  A.  D.  A.  The  text  of  X  and  of  D  resembles,  in 
many  instances,  the  ancient  Latin  translation,  the  Italic. 

A  middle  form  between  these  two  principal  texts  is  found  in 
the  fragments  denoted  by  K  0.  W.  Y.  0. 

It  is  a  constant  question,  which  of  the  two  texts,  the  Alex- 
andrine or  the  Byzantine,  reproduces  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
the  text  of  the  original  document.  It  is  a  question  which,  in 
our  opinion,  cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  way  and  a  priori, 
and  which  must  be  solved  in  each  particular  instance  by 
exegetical  skill. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  abbreviations  we  shall  use  are  generally  those  which  Tischen- 
dorf  has  adopted  in  his  eighth  edition. 

1.  Fathers. 
Just.,  Justin;  Ir.,  Irenseus;  Or.,  Origen,  etc. 

3.  Versions. 

Vss.,  versions. 

It.,  the  Italic,  comprising  the  different  Latin  translations  prior  to 
Jerome's  (from  the  second  century)  :  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  denote  the  different 
documents  of  the  Italic;  a  the  Vercellensis  (4th  c.) ;  b  the  Veronensis 
(5th  c.) ;  c  the  Colbertinus  (11th  c),  etc. 

Vg.,  the  Vulgate,  Jerome's  translation  (4th  c.) ;  Am.,  Fuld.,  denote 
the  principal  documents  of  this  translation, — the  Amiatinus  (6th  c), 
the  Faldensis  {id.),  etc. 

Syr.,  the  Syriac  translations.  Syr'-*",  the  Peschito,  Schaaf  s  edition  ; 
Syr"""",  a  more  ancient  translation  tlian  the  Peschito,  discovered  and 
published  by  Cureton.  Syr.  in  brief  (in  our  own  use),  these  two 
united. 

Cop.,  the  Coptic  translation  (3d  c). 

3.  Manuscripts. 

Mss.,  the  manuscripts ;  Mjj.,  the  majuscules;  Mnn.,  the  minus- 
cules. 

The  letter  denoting  a  manuscript  with  the  sign  *  {^*,  B*)  denotes 
the  original  text  in  opposition  to  corrections  inserted  in  the  text 
afterwards.  The  small  figures  added  to  this  same  letter  (B^,  C^,  etc.) 
signify  first,  second  correction.  For  the  manuscript  X,  which  is  in 
a  peculiar  condition,  N",  s''  denote  the  most  ancient  corrections, 
made  by  at  least  two  diff"erent  hands  according  to  the  text  of  difie- 
rent  MSS.  from  that  from  which  t<  was  coj^ied,  and  N°  similar  correc- 
tions, but  made  a  little  later  (7th  c),  and  differing  sometimes  from 
each  other  (s"",  s"'').  F*,  some  quotations  from  the  Gospels  anno- 
tated in  the  margin  of  the  Coislinianus  (H.  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul). 

4.  Editions. 

T.  E.,  the  received  text,  viz.  the  ed.  Elzevir  of  1633,  which  is 
generally  the  reproduction  of  the  third  ed.  of  Stephens  ;  r  (Steph.) 
denotes  the  received  text  and  that  of  Stephens  united,  where  they 
are  identical  •  5-*  (Steph.  Elzev.),  the  received  text  alone,  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  these  two  texts  differ. 
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THE  shortest  form  is  found  in  K.  B.  F.,  Kara  Aovkolv.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Mjj.  read  evayjeXiou  Kara  AovKav. 
The  T.  E.,  with  some  Mnn.  only,  to  Kara  Aovkolv  evayy.  Some 
Mnn.,  TO  Kara  Aovkuv  ayiov  evayy. 

In  the  opinion  of  several  scholars  (Eeuss,  Gcsch.  dcr  hcil. 
Schr.  N.  5™.,  §  17  7),  the  prep.  Kara,  according  to,  signifies  not : 
composed  hy,  but :  draivn  u'p  according  to  the  conception  of  .  .  . 
Thus  this  title,  so  far  from  af&rming  that  our  Gospel  was 
composed  by  the  person  designated,  would  rather  deny  it. 
This  sense  does  not  appear  to  us  admissible.  Not  only  may 
the  preposition  Kara  apply  to  the  writer  himself,  as  the  follow- 
ing expressions  prove :  r]  Kara  Mcovaia  7revrdrev)(o<i  (the  Pen- 
tateuch according  to  Moses)  in  Epiphanius ;  r)  Kad'  'HpoSorov 
laropla  (the  history  according  to  Herodotus)  in  Diodorus ; 
Mar6aL0<;  .  .  .  ypa<pf}  irapaBov'?  ro  Kar  avrov  evayyekiov 
(Matthew  having  2^ut  in  luriting  the  Gospel  according  to  him) 
in  Eusebius  {H.  Eccl.  iii.  24) ; — but  this  preposition  must  have 
this  sense  in  our  title.  For,  1.  The  titles  of  our  four  Gospels 
bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  to  have  come  from 
the  authors  of  these  writings  ;  they  must  have  been  framed 
by  the  Church  when  it  formed  the  collection  of  the  Gospels. 
Now  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  has 
always  been,  that  these  writings  were  composed  by  the  persons 
named  in  the  titles,  2.  With  respect  to  the  third  Gospel  in 
particular,  no  other  sense  is  possible.  Apostles  and  eye- 
witnesses, such  as  Matthew  or  John,  might  have  created  an 
original  conception  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards  a  different 
writer  might  have  produced  a  narrative  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  according  to  this  type.  But  this  supposition  is  not 
applicable  to  persons  so  secondary  and  dependent  as  Luke  or 
Mark. 
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This  Luke,  whom  the  title  designates  as  the  author  of  our 
Gospel,  can  be  no  other  than  the  companion  of  Paul.  The 
evangelical  history  mentions  no  other  person  of  this  name.  As 
to  the  term  Gospel,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  in 
our  four  titles  it  indicates  the  vjritings  themselves.  This  term 
applies  rather,  as  throughout  the  New  Testament,  to  the  facts 
related,  to  the  contents  of  the  books,  to  the  coming  of  Christ — 
this  merciful  message  of  God  to  mankind.  The  complement 
understood  after  evajyiXiov  is  Qeov;  comp.  Rom.  i.  1.  This 
good  news,  though  one  in  itself,  is  presented  to  the  world  under 
four  different  aspects  in  these  four  narratives.  The  mean- 
ing then  is,  "  The  good  news  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  .  .  ."  It  is  the  evayyekLov  rerpdfMopcpov, 
the  Gospel  with  four  faces,  of  which  Iremeus  still  speaks 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  even  after  the  term 
Gospel  had  been  already  applied  by  Justin  to  the  vjritten 
Gospels. 
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Chap.  i.  1-4. 

THE  first  of  our  synoptic  Gospels  opens  with  a  genealogy. 
This  mode  of  entering  upon  the  subject  transports  us 
into  a  completely  Jewish  world.  This  preamble  is,  as  it  were, 
a  continuation  of  the  genealogical  registers  of  Genesis ;  in  the 
^i^Xo<;  ryeveareoi'i  of  Matthew  (i.  1)  we  have  again  the  Elle 
TJioledoth  of  Moses. 

How  different  Luke's  prologue,  and  in  what  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  it  places  us  from  the  first !  Not  only  is 
it  written  in  most  classical  Greek,  but  it  reminds  us  by  its 
contents  of  the  similar  preambles  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek 
historians,  especially  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  The 
more  thoroughly  we  examine  it,  the  more  we  find  of  that 
delicacy"  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  mind  which  constitute 
the  predominant  traits  of  the  Hellenic  character.  Baur,  it  is 
true,  thought  he  discerned  in  it  the  work  of  a  forger.  Ewald, 
on  the  contrary,  admires  its  true  simplicity,  noble  modesty, 
and  terse  conciseness.-^  It  appears  to  us,  as  to  Holtzmann,'"^ 
"  that  between  these  two  opinions  the  choice  is  not  difficult." 
The  author  does  not  seek  to  put  himself  in  the  rank  of  the 
Christian  authorities ;  he  places  himself  modestly  among  men 
of  the  second  order.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  excuse  the  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise,  by  referring  to  the  numerous  analogous 
attempts  that  have  preceded  his  own.  He  does  not  permit 
himself  to  undertake  the  work  of  writing  a  Gospel  history 
until  he  has  furnished  himself  with  all  the  aids  fitted  to  enable 
him  to  attain  the  lofty  aim  he  sets  before  him.  There  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  his  frank  and  modest  attitude  and 
that  of  a  forger.     It  excludes  even  the  ambitious  part  of  a 

'  Jala-hilcher,  ii.  p.  128.  -  Die  Synopttschen  Evangelien,  p.  398, 
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secretary  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  -whicli  tradition  has  not  been 
slow  to  claim  for  the  author  of  our  Gospel. 

This  prologue  is  not  least  interesting  for  the  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  earliest  attempts  at  writing  histories  of 
the  Gospel.  Apart  from  these  first  lines  of  Luke,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  definite  about  the  more  ancient  narratives 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  preceded  the  composition  of  our 
Gospels.  Therefore  every  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
synoptics,  which  is  not  constructed  out  of  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  this  preface,  runs  the  risk  of  being  thrown  aside  as 
a  tissue  of  vain  hypotheses  the  day  after  it  has  seen  the  light. 

This  introduction  is  a  dedication,  in  which  Luke  initiates 
the  reader  into  the  idea,  method,  and  aim  of  his  work.  He  is 
far  from  being  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  handle  this 
great  subject  (ver.  1).  Numerous  written  narratives  on  the 
history  of  Jesus  are  already  in  existence ;  they  all  of  them 
rest  on  the  oral  narrations  of  the  apostles  (ver.  2).  But  while 
drawing  also  on  this  original  source,  Luke  has  collected  more 
particular  information,  in  order  to  supplement,  select,  and 
properly  arrange  the  materials  for  which  the  Church  is  in- 
debted to  apostolic  tradition.  His  aim,  lastly,  is  to  furnish  his 
readers,  by  this  connected  account  of  the  facts,  with  the  means 
of  establishing  their  certainty  (ver.  4). 

Vers.  1-4.  "  Since,  as  is  known,  many  have  undertaken  to 
compose  a  narrative  of  the  events  ivhich  have  hcen  accom- 
plished  amongst  us,  (2)  in  conformity  with  that  which  they 
have  handed  down  to  us  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them  from 
the  heg inning,  and  who  "became  ministers  of  the  word,  (3)  / 
have  thougJit  good  also  myself,  after  carefully  informing  my- 
self of  all  these  facts  from  their  commencement,  to  write  a 
consecutive  account  of  them  for  thee,  most  excellent  Tlieo- 
philus,  (4)  in  order  that  thou  mightest  know  the  immoveable 
certainty  of  the  instructions  lohich  thou  hast  received."^ — This 
period,  truly  Greek  in  its   style,  has  been   composed  with 

^  A  literal  translation  of  M.  Godet's  rendering  of  Luke's  preface  is  given  here, 
for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  the  text  with  the  verbal  comments  whicli  follow  in 
the  next  paragraph  ;  but,  except  when  something  turns  on  our  author's  render- 
ing, the  passages  commented  on  will  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  A.  V.  A  close 
and  happy  translation  of  the  original  Greek  into  French  does  not  always  admit 
of  being  reproduced  literally  in  English,  and  a  free  translation  of  a  translation  is 
of  little  service  for  purposes  of  exegesis. — Note  by  the  Translator. 
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particular  care.  "VVe  do  not  find  a  style  like  it  in  all  the  New 
Testament,  except  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  thought  of  this  prologue,  it  cannot 
be  better  summed  up  than  in  these  lines  of  Tholuck :  "  Al- 
though not  an  immediate  witness  of  the  facts  that  took  place, 
I  have  none  the  less  undertaken,  following  the  example  of 
many  others,  to  publish  an  account  of  them-  according  to  the 
information  I  have  gathered."^ 

The  conjunction  iireiSij-rrep  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament ;  it  has  a  certain  solemnity.  To  the  idea  of 
since  (eVet),  Bj]  adds  that  of  notoriety :  "  since,  as  is  well 
known;"  irep  draws  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  great 
number  of  these  writings  and  the  importance  of  the  events 
related:  It  is  so  {Bt]),  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  (jrep). — The 
relation  between  the  since  thus  defined  and  the  principal  verb, 
/  have  tJwicght  good,  is  easy  to  seize :  If  my  numerous  prede- 
cessors have  not  been  blamed,  why  should  I  be  blamed,  who 
am  only  walking  in  their  steps  ? — The  term  iire'^elprjaav,  have 
undertaken,  involves  no  blame  of  the  skill  of  these  prede- 
cessors, as  several  Fathers  have  thought;  the  /  have  thought 
good  also  myself  is  sufficient  to  exclude  this  supposition.  This 
expression  is  suggested  by  the  greatness  of  the  task,  and  con- 
tains a  slight  allusion  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  accomplish  it. 

The  nature  of  these  older  writings  is  indicated  by  the  term 
nvard^aa-dat  SiTjyrjatu,  to  set  in  order  a  narrative.  It  is  a 
question,  as  Thiersch^  says,  of  an  attempt  at  arrangement. 
Did  this  arrangement  consist  in  the  harmonizing  of  a  number 
of  separate  writings  into  a  single  whole,  so  as  to  make  a  con- 
secutive history  of  them  ?  In  this  case,  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  the  writers  of  whom  Luke  speaks  had  already 
found  in  the  Church  a  number  of  short  writings  on  particular 
events,  which  they  had  simply  united  :  their  work  would  thus 
constitute  a  second  step  in  the  development  of  the  writing  of 
the  Gospel  history.  But  the  expression,  in  conformity  ivith 
that  lohich  they  have  handed  doivn  to  us,  hardly  leaves  room 

^  Glaubioi'trdigh.  der  evang.  Gesch.  p.  143. 

2  Versuch  zur  Herstellung  des  historischen  Standpunlds  fiir  die  Kritikder  Neu- 
iestamentl.  Schr.  p.  164  (a  work  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
beginners,  although  we  are  far  from  sharing  all  its  views). 
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for  intermediate  accounts  between  the  apostolic  tradition  and 
the  writings  of  which  Luke  speaks.  The  notion  of  arrange- 
ment, then,  refers  rather  to  the  facts  themselves  which  these 
authors  had  co-ordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  con- 
secutive narrative  of  them.  The  term  diegesis  designates  not, 
as  Schleiermacher  maintained,  recitals  of  isolated  facts,  but  a 
complete  narrative. 

What  idea  should  we  form  of  these  writings,  and  are  they 
to  be  ranked  among  the  sources  on  which  Luke  has  drawn  ? — 
Certain  extra-canonical  Gospels,  which  criticism  has  sometimes 
regarded  as  prior  to  Luke's,  may  be  thought  of, — that  of  the 
Hebrews,  for  example,  in  which  Lessing  was  disposed  to  find 
the  common  source  of  our  three  synoptics  ;  or  that  of  Marcion, 
which  Eitschl  and  Baur  regarded  as  the  principal  document 
reproduced  by  Luke.^  But  does  not  tradition  exhibit  itself  in 
these  writings  in  a  form  already  perceptibly  altered,  and  very 
far  removed  from  the  primitive  purity  and  freshness  which 
characterize  our  canonical  Gospels  ?  They  are  then  later  than 
Luke. 

Or  does  Luke  allude  to  our  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ? 
This  is  maintained  by  those  who  think  that  Luke  wrote  after 
Matthew  and  Mark  (Hug),  or  only  after  Matthew  (Griesbach, 
etc.).  But  however  little  Luke  shared  in  the  traditional 
opinion  which  attributed  the  first  Gospel  to  the  Apostle 
Matthew,  he  could  not  speak  of  that  writing  as  he  speaks 
here  ;  for  he  clearly  opposes  to  the  ivriters  of  the  tradition 
(the  'TToWoi,  ver.  1),  the  apostles  who  were  the  authors  of  it. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  from  the  connection  of  ver.  2  with  ver.  1, 
that  Luke  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  written  Gospel 
emanating  from  an  apostle.  As  to  the  collection  of  the  Logia 
(discourses  of  the  Lord),  which  some  attribute  to  Matthew,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  excluded  by  Luke's  expressions ;  for 
the  term  diegesis  denotes  a  recital,  a  historieal  narrative.  Hug, 
in  his  desire  to  save  his  hypothesis,  according  to  which  Luke 
made  use  of  Matthew,  explained  vers.  1  and  2  in  this  sense : 
"  Many  have  undertaken  to  compose  written  Gospels  similar  to 
those  ivhich  the  apostles  hcqueathcd  to  us  .  .  ."  But  this  sense 
would  require  oTTola  {^i^Xla)  instead  of  Kada)<;,^  and  has  not 

'  Ritsclil  has  since  withdrawn  this  assertion. 
*  Thiersch,  Ver  such,  etc.,  p.  211. 
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been  accepted  by  any  one. — As  to  tbe  Gospel  of  Mark,  Luke's 
expressions  might  certainly  suit  this  writing.  For,  according 
to  tradition,  Mark  made  use  in  his  narrative  of  the  accounts 
of  an  eye-witness,  St.  Peter.  But  still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Luke  would  have  employed  the  term  tindcrtaJce  in 
speaking  of  a  work  which  was  received  in  the  Church  as  one 
of  the  essential  documents  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  the  rest, 
exegesis  alone  can  determine  whether  Luke  really  had  Mark 
before  him  either  in  its  present  or  in  a  more  ancient  form. — 
It  appears  probable,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  works  to  which 
Luke  alludes  are  writings  really  unknown  and  lost.  Their 
incompleteness  condemned  them  to  extinction,  in  proportion 
as  writings  of  superior  value,  such  as  our  synoptics,  spread 
through  the  Church. 

As  to  whether  Luke  availed  himself  of  these  writings,  and 
in  any  way  embodied  them  in  his  own  work,  he  does  not  in- 
form us.  But  is  it  not  probable,  since  he  was  acquainted  with 
them,  that  he  would  make  some  use  of  them  ?  Every  aid 
would  appear  precious  to  him  in  a  work  the  importance  of 
which  he  so  deeply  felt. 

The  subject  of  these  narratives  is  set  forth  in  expressions 
that  have  a  touch  of  solemnity :  "  the  events  which  have  been 
accomplished  amongst  us."  nXijpocfyopecv  is  a  word  analogous 
in  composition  and  meaning  to  Tekea-i^opeiv  (to  bring  to  an  end, 
to  maturifT/,  viii.  14).  It  signifies,  when  it  refers  to  a.  fact,  to 
bring  it  to  complete  accomplishment  (2  Tim.  iv.  5,  to  accom- 
plish the  ministry ;  ver.  1 7,  to  accomplish  [to  finish  rendering] 
the  testimony)  ;  and  when  it  refers  to  a  person,  it  means  to  cause 
him  to  attain  inward  fulness  [of  conviction],  that  is  to  say,  a 
conviction  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  (Eom.  iv.  21,  xiv. 
5  ;  Heb.  x.  22,  etc.).  With  a  substantive  such  as  Trpdy/j-ara, 
the  second  sense  is  inadmissible.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  of  the  Fathers,  by  some  modern  interpreters, 
as  Beza,  Grotius,  Olshaasen,  and  by  Meyer,  who  concludes 
from  2  Tim.  iv.  17  that  ifkiqpo^eLaOai  may  also  be  applied  to 
things  in  the  sense  of  leing  believed.  But  when  Paul  says,  "  In 
order  that  the  testimony  might  be  accomplished,  and  that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear  it,"  the  last  words  plainly  show  that 
accomplished  signifies  not  fully  believed,  but  fidly  rendered. 
This  term,  which  has  more  weight  than  the  simple  irXrjpovv, 
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is  designedly  chosen  here  to  indicate  that  these  events  were 
not  simple  accidents,  but  accomplished  a  preconceived  plan ; 
the  divine  thought  carried  into  execution  was,  as  it  were,  a 
measure  which  filled  up  itself. — Doubtless,  what  has  led  many- 
interpreters  to  prefer  the  sense  oi  fully  believed,  is  the  comple- 
ment amongst  us.  This  is  said  that  the  facts  of  the  gospel  were 
accomplished  not  only  in  the  presence  of  believers,  but  before 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  whole  world.  This  is  true  ;  but 
was  not  Jesus  from  the  beginning  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
discij)les,  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  His  life  ?  It  is  with  this 
meaning  that  John  says,  xx.  30,  "Jesus  did  many  other 
miracles  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples;"  and  i.  14,  "He 
dwelt  among  us  (eV  rjiuv),  and  we  saw  His  glory," — a  sentence 
in  which  the  last  words  limit  the  its  to  the  circle  of  believers. 
The  meaning  is  the  same  here.  In  ver.  2  the  sense  of  the 
word  us  is  more  limited  stilL  Here  tts  denotes  the  Church 
with  the  apostles  ;  in  ver.  2,  the  Church  apart  from  the 
apostles.  Bleek  extends  the  meaning  of  the  word  us,  in  ver.  1, 
to  the  whole  contemporary  generation  both  within  and  without 
the  Church.  But  Luke,  writing  for  believers,  could  scarcely 
use  us  in  such  a  general  sense  as  this. — In  this  expression, 
"  the  events  accomplished  amongst  us,"  did  the  author  include 
also  the  contents  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  did  he  intend 
the  preface  to  apply  to  the  two  books,  so  that  the  Acts  would 
be  just  the  second  volume  of  the  Gospel  ?  The  words  amongst 
us  would  be  more  easily  explained  in  tliis  case,  and  the  men- 
tion made  of  the  apostles  as  ministers  of  the  xoord  (ver.  2) 
might  lead  us  to  this  supposition.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Luke  would  have  applied  to  the  facts  related  in  the 
Acts  the  expressions  7rapdSo(TL<;,  tradition  (ver.  2),  and  Kar')]- 
XW''i>  instruction  (ver.  4).  The  subject  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tion and  catechetical  instruction  could  only  be  the  history  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  inter  from 
this  preface,  that  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  he  had  in  view 
the  composition  of  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

Ver.  2,  Tradition  emanating  from  the  apostles  was  the 
common  source,  according  to  ver.  2,  of  all  the  first  written 
narratives.  The  general  accuracy  of  these  accounts  follows 
from  Ka9(t)<;,  in  conformity  loith  that  which.  This  conjunction 
can  only  refer  to  the  principal  thought  of  ver.  1,  to  compose  a 
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narrative,  and  not  to  the  secondary  idea  TreTrXrjpocfioprjfjiivcov,  as 
Olshausen  thinks,  who  translates,  "  fully  believed  in  conformity 
with  the  account  of  the  first  witnesses." — As  the  two  sub- 
stantives, avroTTTai  and  vTrrjperai,  ivitnesses  and  ministers,  have 
each  certain  defining  expressions  which  especially  belong  to 
them  (the  first,  utt  apxv^,  from  the  beginning;  and  the  second, 
<yev6/LievoL,  hccome,  and  toO  Xojov,  of  the  word),  the  most  simple 
construction  appears  to  us  to  be  to  regard  ol,  the,  as  a  pronoun, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  the  proposition:  they  (the  men  about 
to  be  pointed  out).  This  subject  is  defined  by  the  two  follow- 
ing substantives,  which  are  in  apposition,  and  indicate  the 
qualification  in  virtue  of  which  these  men  became  the  authors 
of  the  tradition.  1.  Witnesses  from  the  beginning.  The  word 
ap-yf],  beginning,  in  this  context,  can  only  refer  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  particularly  to  His  baptism,  as 
the  starting-point  of  those  things  ivhich  have  been  accomplished 
amongst  us.  Comp.  Acts  i.  21,  22,  for  the  sense;  and  for  the 
expression,  John  xv.  27,  xvi.  4.  Olshausen  would  extend  the 
application  of  this  title  of  witnesses  from  the  beginning  to  the 
witnesses  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  But  the  ex- 
pression became  ministers  of  the  word  does  not  allow  of  this 
application.  2.  Ministers  of  the  ivord ;  become  ministers,  2,5  i\\Q 
text  literally  reads.  This  expression  is  in  contrast  with  the 
preceding.  These  men  began  afterwards  to  be  ministers  of 
the  word ;  they  only  beca7ne  such  after  Pentecost.  It  was 
then  that  their  part  as  ivitnesses  was  transformed  into  that  ol 
preachers.  The  sense  then  is :  "  Those  who  were  witnesses 
from  the  commencement,  and  who  afterwards  became  mini- 
sters of  the  word." — If  vTrrjpeTai,  ministers,  is  thus  taken  as  a 
second  noun  of  apposition  with  ol,  parallel  to  the  first,  there  is 
no  longer  any  difficulty  in  referring  the  complement  rov  \6<yov, 
of  the  word,  to  vTrrjperat,  ministers,  alone,  and  taking  this  word 
in  its  ordinary  sense  of  preaching  the  gospel.  This  also  dis- 
poses of  the  reason  which  induced  certain  Fathers  (Origen, 
Athanasius)  to  give  the  term  word  the  meaning  of  the  eternal 
Word  (John  i.  1),  which  is  very  forced  in  this  connection. 
Only  in  this  way  could  they  make  this  complement  depend 
simultaneously  on  the  two  substantives,  witnesses  and  ministers. 
The  same  motive  led  Beza,  Grotius,  and  Bleek  to  understand 
the  term  word  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  frequently 
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taken — the  tiling  related :  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  history."  But  in  passages  where  the  term  word  bears 
this  meaning,  it  is  fixed  by  some  defining  expression :  thus,  at 
ver.  4  by  the  relative  proposition,  and  in  Acts  viii.  21,  xv.  6 
(which  Bleek  quotes),  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

With  the  third  verse  we  reach  the  principal  proposition. 
Luke  places  himself  by  the  KajjLol,  myself  also,  in  the  same 
rank  as  his  predecessors.  He  does  not  possess,  any  more 
than  they,  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  as  a  witness  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  second  generation  of  the  rjjxeh,  us  (ver.  2), 
which  is  dependent  on  the  narratives  of  the  apostles. — Some 
Italic  MSS.  add  here  to  mihi,  et  sinritui  sancto  (it  has  pleased 
me  and  the  Holy  Spirit), — a  gloss  taken  from  Acts  xv.  28, 
which  clearly  shows  in  what  direction  the  tradition  was  gra- 
dually altered. 

While  placing  himself  in  the  same  rank  as  his  predecessors, 
Luke  nevertheless  claims  a  certain  superiority  in  comparison 
with  them.  Otherwise,  why  add  to  their  writings,  which  are 
already  numerous  (ttoWoI),  a  fresh  attempt  ?  This  superiority 
is  the  result  of  his  not  having  confined  himself  to  collecting 
the  apostolic  traditions  current  in  the  Church.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  write,  he  obtained  exact  information,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  select,  supplement,  and  arrange  the 
materials  furnished  by  those  oral  narratives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  just  as 
they  were.  The  verb  irapaKoXovOetv,  to  follow  stciJ  hy  step,  is 
not  used  here  in  the  literal  sense  ;  this  sense  would  require 
7ra(TLv  to  be  taken  as  masculine :  all  the  apostles,  and  thus 
would  lead  to  an  egregiously  false  idea ;  the  author  could  not 
have  accompanied  all  the  apostles  !  The  verb,  therefore,  must 
be  taken  in  the  figurative  sense  which  it  frequently  has  in 
the  classics :  to  study  anything  point  hy  point ;  thus  Demosth. 
de  corona,  53  :  irapaKoXovOrjKcb^  rots'  "Trpdy/xacrtv  air  apyj^'i. 
Comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  where  we  see  the  transition  from  the 
purely  literal  to  the  figurative  meaning.  The  •wavra,  all 
things,  are  the  events  related  (ver.  1).  Luke  might  have  put 
the  participle  in  the  accusative :  'TrapaKoXovOrjKora ;  but  then 
he  would  only  have  indicated  the  succession  of  the  two  actions, 
— the  acquisition  ot  information,  and  the  composition  which 
followed  it.     This  is  not  his  thought.     The  dative  makes  the 
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information  obtained  a  quality  inherent  in  his  person,  which 
constitutes  his  qualification  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work. 

Luke's  information  bore  particularly  on  three  points:  1. 
He  sought  first  of  all  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  facts,  to 
the  very  starting-point  of  this  res  Christiana  which  he  desired 
to  describe.  This  is  expressed  in  the  word  dvcodev,  literally 
from  above,  from  the  very  beginning.  The  author  compares 
himself  to  a  traveller  who  tries  to  discover  the  source  of  a 
river,  in  order  that  he  may  descend  it  again,  and  follow  its 
entire  course.  The  apostolic  tradition,  as  current  in  the 
Church,  did  not  do  this ;  it  began  with  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Eaptist,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  we  find  it  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  sum- 
marized in  Peter's  preaching  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and 
in  Paul's  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  x,  37  et  seq.,  xiii.  23 
et  seq.).  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  accounts  contained 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel. — 2.  After  having 
gone  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  history,  he 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  as  completely  as  possible  its  entire 
course  {iraaiv,  all  things,  all  the  particular  facts  which  it 
includes).  Apostolic  tradition  probably  had  a  more  or  less 
fragmentary  character ;  the  apostles  not  relating  every  time 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  but  only  those  which  best  answered 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  preaching.  This  is 
expressly  said  of  St.  Peter  on  the  testimony  of  Papias,  or  of 
the  old  presbyter  on  whom  he  relied :  Trpo^  ra?  ^pe/a?  iTroieiTo 
ra<i  Bc^aaKaXla^  (he  chose  each  time  the  facts  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  his  hearers).  Important  omissions  would  easily 
result  from  this  mode  of  evangelization.  By  this  word  iraatv, 
all  things,  Luke  probably  alludes  to  that  part  of  his  Gospel 
(ix.  51-xviii.  14),  by  which  the  tradition,  as  we  have  it  set 
forth  in  our  first  two  synoptics,  is  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  new  discourses,  and  with  the  account  of 
a  long  course  of  evangelization  probably  omitted,  until  Luke 
gave  it,  in  the  public  narration. — 3.  He  sought  to  confer  on 
the  Gospel  history  that  exactness  and  precision  which  tradi- 
tion naturally  fails  to  have,  after  being  handed  about  for  some 
time  from  mouth  to  mouth.  We  know  how  quickly,  in 
similar  narratives,   characteristic   traits   are  effaced,  and  the 
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facts  transposed.  Diligent  and  scrupulous  care  is  required 
afterwards  to  replace  the  stones  of  the  edifice  in  their  right 
position,  and  give  them  their  exact  form  and  sharpness  of  edge. 
Now  the  third  Gospel  is  distinguished,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 
constant  effort  to  trace  the  continued  progressive  development 
of  the  work  of  Jesus,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  facts,  to 
place  each  discourse  in  its  historical  setting,  and  to  exhibit 
its  exact  purport. 

By  means  of  this  information  bearing  upon  the  three  points 
indicated,  the  author  hopes  he  shall  be  qualified  to  draw  a 
consecutive  picture,  reproducing  the  actual  course  of  events : 
Kade^rj'i  <ypd'<^ai,  to  write  in  order.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
connection  to  understand  the  phrase  in  order  in  the  sense  of 
a  systematic  classification,  as  Ebrard  prefers ;  here  the  term 
must  stand  for  a  chronological  order. — The  term  /ca^e^?  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  Luke. 

Ver.  4.  And  now,  what  is  the  aim  of  the  work  thus  con- 
ceived ?  To  strengthen  the  faith  of  Theophilus  and  his 
readers  in  the  reality  of  this  extraordinary  history.  —  On 
Theophilus,  see  the  Introduction,  sec.  3. — The  epithet  /cpaTto-To? 
is  applied  several  times,  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  to  high 
Roman  officials,  such  as  Felix  and  Festus  :  Acts  xxiii.  26, 
xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  medals  of 
the  time.  Luke  wishes  to  show  his  friend  and  patron,  that 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  exalted  rank  he  occupies.  But  in 
his  opinion,  one  mention  suffices.  He  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  this  somewhat  ceremonious  form  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  the  Acts. — The  work  executed  on  the  plan 
indicated  is  to  give  Theophilus  the  means  of  ascertaining  and 
verifying  (eTnytvcocTKeiv)  the  irrefragctble  certainty  (aacpaXeiav) 
of  the  instruction  which  he  had  already  received.  The  con- 
struction of  this  last  phrase  has  been  understood  in  three 
ways.  The  most  complicated  is  to  understand  a  second  irepL: 
rqv  aaipakeiav  Trepl  twv  \6ycov  rrepl  o)V  KaTq'^i^drj'^ ;  the  second 
and  more  simple,  adopted  by  Bleek,  is  to  make  irepi  depend 
not  on  aac^akeiav,  but  on  Karri'^-qdr^'i :  ttjv  aacfxiXetav  toov 
Twycov  Trepl  oiv  KaTrj'^rjOrj'i.  But  the  example  Karrj'^jjOrjaav 
irepi  crov  (Acts  xxi.  21),  which  Bleek  quotes,  is  not  analogous ; 
for  there  the  object  of  irepi  is  personal :  "  they  are  informed 
of  thee."     The  simplest  construction  is  this :  Trjv  aa^aXeiav 
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'rrepl  twv  \o^wv  ov?  KaTq-^rjO-q'^,  certitude  touching  the  instruc- 
tion which  .  .  .  Comp.  for  this  form  Karrj-^elaOai,  rt,  Acts 
xviii.  25,  Gal.  vi,  6. — The  term  Karrj'^etv,  to  cause  a  sound  to 
penetrate  into  the  ears,  and  thereby  also  a  fact,  an  idea,  into 
the  mind,  may  simply  mean  that  intelligence  of  the  great 
events  of  which  Luke  speaks  had  reached  Theophilus  by 
public  report  (Acts  xxi.  21,  24) ;  or  it  may  denote  instruction 
properly  so  called,  as  Eom.  ii.  18,  Acts  xviii.  25,  Gal.  vi.  6  ; 
neither  the  expressions  nor  the  context  appear  to  me  to  offer 
sufficient  reasons  to  decide  which.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies 
between  these  two  extreme  opinions.  Theophilus  might  have 
talked  with  Christian  evangelists  without  receiving  such 
catechetical  instruction,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  was 
often  given  when  a  church  was  founded  (Thiersch,  Versuch, 
p.  122  et  seq.) ;  and  then  have  applied  to  Luke  with  a  view 
to  obtain  through  his  labours  something  more  complete. — The 
word  aajxxKeiav  is  relegated  to  the  end,  to  express  with  greater 
force  the  idea  of  the  irrefragable  certainty  of  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  a  very  nice  question  whether  the  term  \6<yoi,  which 
we  have  translated  instruction,  here  refers  solely  to  the 
historical  contents  of  the  Gospel,  or  also  to  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  facts,  as  that  comes  out  of  the  subsequent 
narrative.  In  the  former  case,  Luke  would  simply  mean  that 
the  certainty  of  each  particular  fact  was  established  by  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  which  could  not  well  be  invented. 
An  extraordinary  fact,  which,  presented  separately,  appears 
impossible,  becomes  natural  and  rational  when  it  takes  its  place 
in  a  well-certified  sequence  -of  facts  to  which  it  belongs.^  In 
strictness,  this  meaning  might  be  sufficient.  But  when  we 
try  to  identify  ourselves  completely  with  the  author's  mind, 
do  we  not  see,  in  this  instruction  of  which  he  speaks,  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  narrative  of  facts  ?  Does  not  the 
passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1—4  show  that,  in  apostolic  instruction, 

^  The  Catholic  missionaries,  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  their  Travds  in  Tartary 
(vol.  ii.  \).  136),  relate  as  follows  :  "  We  had  adopted  [in  regard  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  amongst  whom  they  lived]  an  entirely  historical  mode  of  teaching.  .  .  . 
Proper  names  and  precise  dates  made  much  more  impression  on  them  than  the 
most  logical  arguments.  .  .  .  The  close  connection  which  they  remarked  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was,  in  their  view,  a  demonstration." 

Is  not  that  the  xah^y,;  ypa-^ai  'i\a  iTriyvu;   .    .    .    rh''  i.ffifdXiiu.v'i 
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religious  comment  was  inseparable  from  the  historical  text  ? 
Was  it  not  with  a  view  to  faith  that  facts  were  related  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  ?  and  does  not  faith,  in  order  to 
appropriate  them,  require  an  exposition  of  their  meaning  and 
importance  ?  The  instruction  already  received  by  Theophilus 
refers,  then,  without  doubt  to  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  as 
isolated  from  its  religious  interpretation ;  and  since  we  have 
to  do  here  with  a  reader  belonging  to  a  circle  of  Christians  of 
heathen  origin,  the  signification  given  to  this  history  could  be 
none  other  than  that  twofold  principle  of  the  universality 
and  free  grace  of  salvation  which  constituted  the  substance 
of  what  Paul  calls  his  gospel.  Luke's  object,  then,  was  to 
relate  the  Christian  fact  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  from 
its  very  starting-point,  the  work  and  preaching  of  Jesus  Him- 
self had  had  no  other  meaning.  This  was  the  only  way  of 
making  evangelical  instruction,  as  formulated  by  St.  Paul,  rest 
on  an  immoveable  basis.  As  a  consequence,  this  apostle 
ceased  to  appear  an  innovator,  and  became  the  faithful  ex- 
positor of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  To  write  a  Gospel  with  this 
view,  was  to  introduce  beneath  the  vast  ecclesiastical  edifice 
raised  by  Paul,  the  only  foundation  which  could  in  the  end 
prevent  it  from  falling.  Por  whatever  there  is  in  the  Church 
that  does  not  emanate  from  Jesus,  holds  a  usurped  and  con- 
sequently a  transitory  place.  This  would  be  true  even  of  the 
spiritualism  of  St.  Paul,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  Jesus 
Christ.  Certainly  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  acts 
and  words  of  Jesus  which  Luke  relates,  and  in  which  the 
universalist  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  manifested,  were  in- 
vented or  modified  by  him  in  the  interest  of  this  tendency. 
Is  it  not  important  for  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  to  his 
readers  that  this  tendency  was  not  infused  into  the  Gospel  by 
Paul,  but  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  work  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  essential  truth  of  this  claim  will  be 
placed  beyond  all  suspicion  when  we  come  to  prove,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  author  has  in  no  way  tried  to  mutilate 
the  narrative  by  suppressing  those  facts  which  might  yield 
a  different  tendency  from  that  which  he  desired  to  justify ; 
on  the  other,  that  the  tendency  which  he  favours  is  insepar- 
able from  the  course  of  the  facts  themselves. 

If  we  have  correctly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  last 
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words  of  the  prologue,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  third 
Gospel  the  counterpart  of  the  first.  As  that  is  A  Treatise  on 
the  right  of  Jesus  to  the  Messianic  sovereignty  of  Israel,  this  is 
A  Treatise  on  the  right  of  the  heathen  to  share  in  the  Messianic 
hingdom  founded  hj  Jesus.  In  regard  to  the  earliest  writings 
on  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  we  may  draw  from  this 
preface  four  important  results:  1.  The  common  source  from 
which  the  earliest  written  narratives  of  the  history  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  proceeded  was  the  oral  testimony  of  the 
apostles, — the  hiha-)(fj  rwv  uiroaroXcov,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Acts  ii.  42  as  the  daily  food  dispensed  by  them  to  the  rising 
Church. — 2.  The  work  of  committing  this  apostolic  tradition 
to  writing  began  early,  not  later  than  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  Christian  generation  ;  and  it  was 
attempted  by  numerous  authors  at  the  same  time.  Nothing 
in  the  text  of  Luke  authorizes  us  to  think,  with  Gieseler,  that 
this  was  done  only  amongst  the  Greeks.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  art  of  writing  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews ;  children 
even  were  not  ignorant  of  it  (Judg.  viii.  14). — 3.  In  com- 
posing his  Gospel,  Luke  possessed  the  apostolic  tradition,  not 
merely  in  the  oral  form  in  which  it  circulated  in  the  churches, 
but  also  reduced  to  Avriting  in  a  considerable  number  of  these 
early  Avorks ;  and  these  constituted  two  distinct  sources. — 4. 
But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  these  two  means  of 
information ;  he  made  use,  in  addition,  of  personal  investiga- 
tions designed  to  complete,  correct,  and  arrange  the  materials 
which  he  derived  from  these  two  sources. 

Having  obtained  these  definite  results,  it  only  remains  to 
see  whether  tliey  contain  the  elements  required  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  synoptics,  and  of  the 
composition  of  our  Gospel  in  particular.  We  shall  examine 
them  for  this  purpose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
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THE  NAEEATIVES  OF  THE  INFANCY. 

Chap,  l  5-ii.  52. 

BOTH  the  first  and  the  third  Gospel  open  with  a  cycle  of 
narratives  relatincj  to  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus. 
These  narratives  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
tradition  bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  the  apostles  (ver.  2). 
At  least,  neither  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  document  which 
appears  to  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  type  of  the  primi- 
tive preaching,  nor  the  oldest  example  we  have  of  this  early 
preaching,  Peter's  discourse  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  (Acts 
X.  37-48),  go  further  back  than  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  reason,  doubtless,  for 
this  is,  that  edification  was  the  sole  aim  of  apostolic  preaching. 
It  was  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  faith ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  apostles' had  only  to  testify  concerning 
what  they  had  themselves  seen  and  heard  during  the  time 
they  had  been  with  Jesus  (John  xv.  27 ;  Acts  i.  21,  22). 

But  these  facts  with  which  their  preaching  commenced 
supposed  antecedent  circumstances.  Actual  events  of  such  an 
extraordinary  nature  could  not  have  happened  without  pre- 
paration. This  Jesus,  whom  Mark  himself  designates  from 
the  outset  (i.  1)  as  the  Son  of  God,  could  not  have  fallen 
from  heaven  as  a  full-grown  man  of  thirty  years  of  age?  Just 
as  a  botanist,  when  he  admires  a  new  flower,  will  not  rest 
until  he  has  dug  it  up  by  the  roots,  while  an  ordinary  observer 
will  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  blossom ;  so  among  believers, 
among  the  Greeks  especially,  there  must  have  been  thoughtful 
minds — Luke  and  Theophilus  are  representatives  of  such — who 
felt  the  need  of  supplying  what  the  narratives  of  the  of&cial 
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witnesses  of  tlie  ministry  of  Jesus  were  deficient  in  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  history. 

The  historical  interest  itself  awakened  by  faith  must  have 
tended  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  the  first 
appearance  of  a  being  so  exceptional  as  He  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evangelical  tradition.  In  proportion  as  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  faith  gave  place,  at  the  transition  period  between 
the  first  and  the  second  generation  of  Christians,  to  careful 
reflection,  this  need  would  be  felt  with  growing  intensity. 
Luke  felt  constrained  to  satisfy  it  in  his  first  two  chapters. 
It  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  this  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
proceed  neither  from  apostolic  tradition  (ver.  2),  nor  from  any 
of  the  numerous  writings  to  which  allusion  is  made  (ver.  1), 
but  that  they  are  derived  from  special  information  which  Luke 
had  obtained.  It  is  to  these  two  chapters  especially  that 
Luke  alludes  in  the  tliird  verse  of  the  prologue  {dvcoOev,  from 
the  heg inning). 

A  similar  need  must  have  been  felt,  probably  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  Jewish-Christian  world ;  only  it  arose  out  of 
another  principle.  There  was  no  demand  there  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  historic  sense.  In  those  circles,  interest  in  the 
Messianic  question  prevailed  over  all  others.  They  wanted  to 
know  whether  from  the  beginning  the  child,  as  well  as  after- 
wards the  grown  man,  had  not  been  divinely  pointed  out  as 
the  Messiah.  The  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  plainly 
intended  to  meet  this  need. 

In  this  way  we  obtain  a  natural  explanation  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Gospel  history  to  the  first  commencement  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  just  in  those  difierent  directions  which  are 
to  be  observed  in  our  two  Gospels. 

But  does  not  this  imply  consequences  somewhat  unfavour- 
able to  the  truth  of  the  narratives  comprised  in  these  two 
cycles,  Luke  i.-ii.  and  Matt,  i.-ii.  ?  It  is  admitted :  1.  That 
these  narratives  of  the  infancy  lack  the  guarantee  of  apostolic 
testimony.  2.  That  the  wants  which  we  have  pointed  out 
might  easily  call  into  activity  the  Christian  imagination,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  history,  seek  their  satisfaction  in 
legend.  These  narratives  are  actually  regarded  in  this  light, 
not  only  by  Strauss  or  Baur,  but  even  by  such  men  as  Meyer, 
Weizsacker,  and  Iveim,  who  do  not  generally  avow  themselves 
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partisans  of  the  mythical  interpretation.  What  in  their  view 
renders  these  narratives  suspicious  is  their  poetical  character, 
and  the  marvels  with  which  they  abound  (a  great  number  of 
angelic  appearances  and  of  prophetic  songs)  ;  the  complete 
silence  of  the  other  New  Testament  writings  respecting  the 
miraculous  birth  (there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Paul,  or  even  in 
John) ;  certain  facts  of  the  subsequent  history  (the  unbelief  of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  and  of  His  own  mother)  which  appear 
incompatible  with  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  this  birth ; 
contradictions  between  Matthew  and  Luke  on  several  impor- 
tant points ;  and  lastly,  historical  errors  in  Luke's  narrative, 
which  may  be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  facts  of  Jewish 
and  Eoman  history. 

We  can  only  examine  these  various  reasons  as  we  pursue 
in  detail  the  study  of  the  text.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the 
wants  we  have  indicated  were  satisfied,  we  would  observe :  1. 
That  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  since  the  matter  in  question  was 
regarded  as  sacred  both  by  the  writers  and  the  Church,  that 
the  more  simple  and  reverential  process  of  historical  investi- 
gation would  be  employed  before  having  recourse  to  fiction. 
It  is  only  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  results  obtained  by  this 
means  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  a 
corrupted  faith,  that  invention  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  history. 
The  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  made  their  appearance  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  first  century,  indicate  the  time  when  this 
change  was  in  operation.  Luke,  if  we  may  trust  his  preface, 
belongs  to  the  first  period,  that  of  investigation. — 2.  It  is 
evident  that  Luke  himself,  on  the  authority  of  information 
which  he  had  obtained,  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  facts 
which  he  relates  in  his  first  two  chapters  as  firmly  as  in  that 
of  aU  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  history.  His  narrative  bears 
numerous  marks  of  its  strictly  historical  character :  the  course 
of  Abia,  the  city  of  Galilee  named  Nazareth,  the  city  of  the 
hill-country  of  Juda,  where  dwelt  the  parents  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  census  of  Cyrenius,  the  eighty-four  years'  widow- 
hood of  Anna  the  prophetess,  the  physical  and  moral  growth 
of  Jesus  as  a  child  and  young  man.  His  return  to  Nazareth 
and  settlement  there — all  these  details  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  the  completely  historical  sense  which  the  author  him- 
self attached  to  these  narratives.     If,  then,  this  part  lacks  the 
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authority  of  apostolic  testimony,  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  author,  and  by  his  personal  assurance 
of  the  value  of  the  oral  or  written  sources  whence  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  these  facts. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in  Luke  comprises  seven  narra- 
tives : — 

1.  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  forerunner,  i.  5-25 ; 
2.  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  i.  26-38;  3. 
The  visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  i.  39-56.  These  three  narra- 
tives form  the  first  cycle. 

4.  The  birth  of  the  forerunner,  i.  57-80  ;  5.  The  birth  of 
Jesus,  ii.  1-20  ;  6.  The  circumcision  and  presentation  of  Jesus, 
ii.  21-40.     These  three  narratives  form  a  second  cycle. 

V.  The  first  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  41-52.  This 
seventh  narrative  is,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  the  two  preceding 
cycles. 

FIKST  NAERATIVE. CHAP.  I.  5-25. 

Announcement  of  the  Birth  of  John  the  BaiJtist. 

The  first  words  of  the  narrative  bring  us  back  from  the 
midst  of  Greece,  whither  we  were  transported  by  the  pro- 
logue, into  a  completely  Jewish  world.  The  very  style 
changes  its  character.  From  the  fifth  verse  it  is  so  saturated 
with  Aramaisms,  that  the  contrast  with  the  four  preceding 
verses  resulting  from  it  obliges  us  to  admit,  either  that  the 
author  artificially  modifies  his  language  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
his  subject,  and  so  produces  an  imitation, — a  refinement  of 
method  scarcely  probable, — or  that  he  is  dealing  with  ancient 
documents,  the  Aramaic  colouring  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
preserve  as  faithfully  as  possible.  This  second  supposition  alone 
appears  admissible.  But  it  may  assume  two  forms.  Either 
the  author  simply  copies  a  Greek  document  which  already  had 
the  Hebraistic  character  with  which  we  are  struck ;  or  the 
document  in  his  hands  is  in  the  Aramean  tongue,  and  he 
translates  it  into  Greek.  Bleek  maintains  the  first  view. 
We  shall  examine,  at  the  seventy-eighth  verse  of  chap,  i.,  his 
principal  proof.  As  all  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of» 
Luke's  style  are  found  in  these  two  chapters,  the  second  alter- 
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native  is  by  this  cireumstance  rendered  more  probable. — But 
in  this  ease  it  is  asked,  Why  Luke,  translating  from  the 
Aramean,  did  not  reproduce  his  document  in  purer  Greek,  as 
he  was  perfectly  competent  to  do  ;  comp.  vers.  1—4.  And  he 
is  blamed  for  his  servility  as  a  translator. — It  is  exactly  as  if 
M.  de  Barante  were  blamed  for  preserving  with  all  possible 
fidelity,  in  his  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  style  of 
the  ancient  chronicles  from  which  the  contents  of  his  narrative 
are  drawn;  or  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  for  "having  kept  as  near 
as  he  possibly  could  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  historians."  ^ 
So  far  from  deserving  the  blame  of  his  critics,  Luke  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  in  that  he  has  preserved 
throughout  his  narrative  all  the  flavour  of  the  documents  he 
uses,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  incomparable  flexibility  of 
the  Greek  language-  to  reproduce  in  all  their  purity  of  sub- 
stance and  form,  and  give,  as  it  w^ere,  a  tracing  of  the  precious 
documents  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

This  first  narrative  describes:  1.  The  trial  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth  (vers.  5-7).  2.  The  promise  of  deliverance 
(vers.  8-22).  3.  The  accomplishment  of  this  promise  (vers. 
23-25). 

1.  Tlie  trial:  vers.  5-7.^  For  400  years  direct  communi- 
cations between  the  Lord  and  His  people  had  ceased.  To  the 
lengthened  seed-time  of  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  prophetic 
periods,  had  succeeded  a  season  of  harvest.  A  fresh  seed-time, 
the  second  and  last  phase  of  divine  revelation,  was  about  to 
open ;  this  time  God  would  address  Himself  to  the  whole 
world.  But  when  God  begins  a  new  work.  He  does  not 
scornfully  break  with  the  instrument  by  which  the  past  work 
has  been  effected.  As  it  is  from  the  seclusion  of  a  convent 
that  in  the  middle  ages  He  will  take  the  reformer  of  the 
Church,  so  it  is  from  the  loins  of  an  Israelitish  priest  that  He 
now  causes  to  come  forth,  the  man  who  is  to  introduce  the 
world  to  the  renovation  prepared  for  it.  The  temple  itself, 
the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  becomes  the  cradle  of  the  new 
covenant,  of  the  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     There  is, 

•  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  d' Angletei~re,  etc.,'  Introd.  p.  9. 

-  Ver.  5.  X.  P>.  C.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  and  some  Mnn.,  yuv»  o-vtu,  instead  of  «  yu^n 
aurov,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  15  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  Syi-.  ItP'^'i-^  Ver.  6.  N.  B.  C.  X., 
iMOLfiriav,  instead  of  uwrioy,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  18  Mjj.  the  Mnn. 
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then,  a  divine  suitability  in  the  choice  both  of  the  actors  and 
theatre  of  the  scene  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  days  of  Herod  (ver.  5)  designate  the  time  of  this 
prince's  reign.  This  fact  agrees  with  Matt.  ii.  1  et  seq.,  where 
the  birth  of  Jesus  is  also  placed  in  the  reign  of  Herod.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  ii.  19  that  this  birth  happened 
quite  at  the  end  of  this  reign.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
death  of  Herod  must  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  750  u.c.  Jesus,  therefore,  must  have  been  born  at  latest 
in  749,  or  quite  at  the  beginning  of  750.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  in  the  fifth  century  our  era  was  fixed  at  least  four 
years  too  late. 

The  title  of  King  of  Judea  had  been  decreed  to  Herod  by 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  Antony  and  Octavius. 
Hie  course  of  Alia  was  the  eighteenth  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  or  ephcmcrice  into  which,  from  David's  time,  the  college 
of  priests  had  been  divided  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  10).  Each  of 
these  classes  did  duty  for  eight  days,  from  one  Sabbath  to 
another,  once  every  six  months  (2  Kings  xi.  9).  ^EcfiTjfiepta, 
properly  daily  service ;  thence  :  in  rotation,  returning  on  a  fixed 
day ;  thence  :  lastly,  the  group  of  persons  subject  to  this  rota- 
tion. As  we  know  that  the  day  on  which  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  was  the  ninth  of  the  fifth  month  of 
the  year  823  u.c,  that  is  to  say,  the  4th  of  August  of  the 
year  7  0  of  our  era ;  and  as,  according  to  the  Talmud,  it  was 
the  first  ephemeria  which  was  on  duty  that  day,  we  may 
reckon,  calculating  backwards,  that  in  the  year  which  must  have 
preceded  that  in  which  Jesus  was  born,  that  is  to  say,  probably 
in  748,  the  ephemeria  of  Abia  was  on  duty  in  the  week  from 
the  I7th  to  the  23d  of  April,  and  in  that  from  the  3d  to  the 
9th  of  October.  Therefore  John  the  Baptist  would  be  born 
nine  months  after  one  of  these  two  dates,  and  Jesus  six  months 
later,  consequently  in  the  month  of  July  749,  or  in  the  month 
of  January  750.^  In  this  calculation,  however,  of  the  time 
of  year  to  which  the  births  of  John  and  Jesus  should  be 
assigned,  everything  depends  on  the  determination  of  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  a  question  which  is  not  yet 
decided  with  any  certainty. 

The  Hebraistic  colouring  of  the  style  is  seen  particularly : 
^  Wieseler,  Chronolog.  Synopsis  der  vier  Evang.  pp.  141-145. 
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1st,  in  tlie  expression  eV  rat?  rj/jbipaa  ('D''^) ;  2dly,  in  the  con- 
nection of  propositions  by  means  of  the  particle  /cat,  instead  of 
the  Greek  syntactical  construction  by  means  of  relative  pro- 
nouns and  conjunctions ;  ScUy,  in  the  employment  of  the  verb 
iyeveTo  in  the  sense  of  NT"!.  The  subject  of  iyevero  is  not,  as 
is  generally  thought,  the  word  lepev^,  but  rather  the  verb  771/, 
which  must  be  understood  in  the  three  following  propositions 
(comp.  ver.  8,  iyevero  eXa;j^;e). — The  Alex,  reading  71;!'^  avraj, 
which  is  more  uncouth  and  Hebraistic  than  tj  yvvrj  avrov,  is 
probably  the  true  reading. — The  term  righteous  (ver.  6)  indi- 
cates general  conformity  of  conduct  to  the  divine  precepts ; 
this  quality  does  not  absolutely  exclude  sin  (comp.  vers. 
18-20).  It  simply  supposes  that  the  man  humbly  acknow- 
ledges his  sin,  strives  to  make  amends .  for  it,  and,  aided  from 
on  high,  struggles  against  it. — The  Byz.  reading  ivcoiriov,  in  the 
jpresence,  under  the  eyes  of,  appears  preferable  to  the  Alexan- 
drian reading  ivavriov,  in  the  face  of,  hcfore.  God  and  man 
cannot  be  represented  as  being  face  to  face  in  this  passage, 
where  God's  judgment  on  man  is  in  question  (see  at  ver.  8). 
'EvcoTTtov  answers  to  ^:Q7,  and  expresses  the  inward  reality  of 
this  righteousness. —  The  two  terms  evrdkal  and  BiKacw/jLara, 
commandments  and  ordinances,  have  been  distinguished  in 
different  ways.  The  former  appears  to  us  to  refer  to  the 
more  general  principles  of  the  moral  law — to  the  Decalogue, 
for  example ;  the  latter,  to  the  multitude  of  particular  Levitical 
ordinances.  AtKaLco/xa  properly  is,  what  God  has  declared 
righteous. — As  the  expression  hefore  God  brings  out  the  in- 
ward truth  of  this  righteousness,  so  the  following,  icalking  in 
.  .  .,  indicates  its  perfect  fidelity  in  practice.  The  term  Name- 
less no  more  excludes  sin  here  than  Phil.  iii.  6.  The  well- 
known  description  in  Eo.m.  vii.  explains  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  must  be  taken.  The  germ  of  concupiscence  may 
exist  in  the  heart,  even  under  the  covering  of  the  most  com- 
plete external  obedience. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  heart  of  this  truly  theocratic  family,  so 
worthy  of  the  divine  blessing,  a  grievous  want  was  felt.  To 
have  no  children  was  a  trial  the  more  deeply  felt  in  Israel, 
that  barrenness  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  mark  of  divine 
displeasure,  according  to  Gen.  ii. — KaOort  does  not  signify 
because  that  exactly,  but  in  accordance  with  this,  that.     It  is  one 
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of  those  terms  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  only  occur  in 
Luke's  writings  (xix.  9,  and  four  times  in  the  Acts).  If,  there- 
fore, as  Bleek  thinks,  Luke  had  found  these  narratives  already- 
composed  in  Greek,  he  must  nevertheless  admit  that  he  has 
modified  their  style.  The  last  proposition  cannot,  it  appears, 
depend  on  KaOoTt,  seeing  thai ;  for  it  would  not  be  logical  to 
say,  "  They  had  no  children  .  .  .  seeiug  that  they  were  both 
w^ell  stricken  in  years."  So,  many  make  these  last  w^ords  an 
independent  sentence.  The  position,  however,  of  the  verb  rjaav 
at  the  end,  tends  rather  to  make  this  phrase  depend  on  KaOori. 
To  do  this,  it  suffices  to  supply  a  thought:  They  had  no 
children,  and  they  retained  hut  little  ho2oe  of  having  any,  seeing 
that  .  .  ."  The  expression  irpo^ejBrjKOTe^  iv  Tal<;  rjfxepaL'i 
avToiv  is  purely  Hebraistic  (Gen.  xviii.  11,  xxiv.  1  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  1 ;  1  Kings  i.  1 — cau  xn). 

2.  The  'promise  of  deliverance:  vers.  8-22..  This  portion 
comprises:  1.  vers.  8-17,  The  promise  itself;  2.  vers.  18-22, 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

1.  The  narrative  of  the  promise  includes :  the  appearance 
(vers.  8-12),  and  the  message  (vers.  13-17),  of  the  angel. 

The  appearance  of  the  angel:  vers.  8-12.-^  —  The  incense 
had  to  be  offered,  according  to  the  law  (Ex.  xxx,  7,  8),  every 
morning  and  evening.  There  was  public  prayer  three  times  a 
day :  at  nine  in  the  morning  (Acts  ii.  1 5  ?),  at  noon  (Acts  x.  9), 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  30).  The  first 
and  last  of  these  acts  of  public  prayer  coincided  with  the 
offering  of  incense  (Jos.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  3). — In  the  construc- 
tion iyevero  eka'xe,  the  subject  of  the  first  verb  is  the  act 
indicated  by  the  second. — "Evavn,  in  the  face  of,  hefore,  is 
suitable  here  ;  for  the  officiating  priest  enacts  a  part  in  the 
front  of  the  Divinity.  The  words,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  priest's  office  (ver.  8),  may  be  referred  either  to  the  estab- 
lished rotation  of  the  courses  (ver.  8),  or  to  the  use  of  the  lot 
with  a  view  to  the  assignment  of  each  day's  functions.  In 
both  cases,  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  lot  would  be  worthy 
of  mention.  The  reference  of  these  words  to  what  precedes 
appears  to  us  more  natural ;   we  regard   them  as  a  simple 

'  Ver.  8.  The  Mnn.  vary  between  £v«vt;  and  svavr/ov. — Ver.  10.  X.  B.  E.  and 
13  Mjj.  put  Tou  Xaou  between  nv  and  -prfoffiu^oiAivov ;  whilst  the  T.  K.,  with 
A.  C.  D.  K.  n.,  put  it  before  «». 
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amplification  of  iv  rfj  rd^ei :  "  the  order  of  his  cou-rse,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  of&ce." — On  the  use  of  the 
lot  Oosterzee  rightly  observes  that  it  proceeded  from  this,  that 
nothing  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  left  to  man's 
arbitrary  decision.  The  function  of  offering  incense,  which 
gave  the  priest  the  right  to  enter  the  holy  place,  was  regarded 
as  the  most  honourable  of  all.  Further,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  the  priest  who  had  obtained  it  was  not  permitted  to 
draw  the  lot  a  second  time  in  the  same  week. — ElaeXdcov, 
having  entered  ;  there  was  the  honour  !  This  fact  was  at  the 
same  time  the  condition  of  the  whole  scene  that  followed. 
And  that  is  certainly  the  reason  why  this  detail,  which  is 
correctly  understood  by  itself,  is  so  particularly  mentioned. 
Meyer  and  Bleek,  not  apprehending  this  design,  find  here  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  maintain  that  with  the  infinitive 
dvjjiidaai  the  author  passes  by  anticipation  from  the  notion  of 
the  fact  to  its  historical  realization.  This  is  unnecessary ; 
el(Te\6(av  is  a  pluperfect  in  reference  to  Ov/xida-at, :  "  It  fell  to 
him  to  offer  incense  after  having  entered."  The  term  va6<i, 
temple,  designates  the  buildings  properly  so  called,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  different  courts  ;  and  the  complement  Kvpiou,  of 
the  Lord,  expresses  its  character  in  virtue  of  which  the  Lord 
was  about  to  manifest  Himself  in  this  house. 

The  10th  verse  mentions  a  circumstance  which  brings  out 
the  solemnity  of  the  time,  as  the  preceding  circumstance 
brought  out  the  solemnity  of  the  place.  The  prayer  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  court  accompanied  the  offering  of 
incense.  There  was  a  close  connection  between  these  two 
acts.  The  one  was  the  typical,  ideal,  and  therefore  perfectly 
pure  prayer ;  the  other  the  real  prayer,  which  was  inevitably 
imperfect  and  defiled.  The  former  covered  the  latter  with  its 
sanctity  ;  the  latter  communicated  to  the  former  its  reality 
and  life.  Thus  they  were  the  complement  of  each  other. 
Hence  their  obligatory  simultaneousness  and  their  mutual 
connection  are  forcibly  expressed  by  the  dative  rfj  wpa.  The 
reading  which  puts  tov  \aov  between  rjv  and  Trpocrev^ofievov, 
expresses  better  the  essential  idea  of  the  proposition  contained 
in  this  participle. 

Ver.  11.  Here,  with  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  begins 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  story  which  lays  it  open  to 
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the  suspicion  of  criticism.  And  if,  indeed,  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation were  nothing  more  than  the  natural  development  of 
the  human  consciousness,  advancing  by  its  own  laws,  we  should 
necessarily  and  unhesitatingly  reject  as  fictitious  this  super- 
natural element,  and  at  the  same  time  everything  else  in  the 
Gospel  of  a  similar  character.  But  if  Christianity  was  an 
entirely  ncio  herjinning  (Verny)  in  history,  the  second  and  final 
creation  of  man,  it  was  natural  that  an  interposition  on  so 
grand  a  scale  should  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  particular 
interpositions.  It  was  even  necessary.  For  how  were  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  who  had  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  work,  to  be  initiated  into  it,  and  their 
attachment  won  to  it,  except  by  this  means  ? — According  to 
the  Scripture,  we  are  surrounded  by  angels  (2  Kings  vi.  17  ; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  8),  whom  God  employs  to  watch  over  us  ;  but  in 
our  ordinary  condition  we  want  the  sense  necessary  to  per- 
ceive their  presence.  For  that,  a  condition  of  peculiar  recep- 
tivity is  required.  This  condition  existed  in  Zacharias  at  this 
time.  It  had  been  created  in  him  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  function  he  was  about  to 
perform,  by  his  lively  sympathy  with  all  this  people  who 
were  imploring  Heaven  for  national  deliverance,  and,  last  of 
all,  by  the  experience  of  his  own  domestic  trial,  the  feeling 
of  which  was  to  be  painfully  revived  by  the  favour  about  to 
be  shown  him.  Under  the  influence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances combined,  that  internal  sense  which  puts  man  in 
contact  with  the  higher  world  was  awakened  in  him.  But 
the  necessity  of  this  inward  predisposition  in  no  way  proves 
that  the  vision  of  Zacharias  was  merely  the  result  of  a  high 
state  of  moral  excitement.  Several  particulars  in  the  narrative 
make  this  explanation  inadmissible,  particularly  these  two : 
the  difficulty  with  which  Zacharias  puts  faith  in  the  promise 
made  to  him,  and  the  physical  chastisement  which  is  inflicted 
on  him  for  his  unbelief.  These  facts,  in  any  case,  render  a 
simple  psychological  explanation  impossible,  and  oblige  the 
denier  of  the  objectivity  of  the  appearance  to  throw  himseK 
upon  the  mythical  interpretation. — The  term  dyjeXo'i  Kvpiov, 
angel  of  the  Lord,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  proper  name, 
and  we  may  translate  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  the  article.     But  since,  when  once  this  per- 
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sonage  is  introduced,  the  word  angel  is  preceded  by  the  article 
(ver.  13),  it  is  more  natural  to  translate  here  an  angel. — The 
entrance  to  the  temple  facing  the  east,  Zacharias,  on  entering, 
had  on  his  right  the  table  of  shew-bread,  placed  on  the  north 
side ;  on  his  left  the  candelabrum,  placed  on  the  south  side  ; 
and  before  him  the  golden  altar,  which  occupied  the  end  of 
the  Holy  Place,  in  front  of  the  veil  that  hung  between  this 
part  ot  the  sanctuary  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  expres- 
sion, on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  must  be  explained  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  Zacharias  ;  the  angel  stood,  therefore, 
between  the  altar  and  the  shew-bread  table.  The  fear  of 
Zacharias  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  sin,  which  is 
immediately  awakened  in  the  human  mind  when  a  super- 
natural manifestation  puts  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  divine 
world.  The  expression  (f)6^o<i  eireireaev  is  a  Hebraism  (Gen. 
XV.  12). — Was  it  morning  or  evening  ?  Meyer  concludes, 
from  tlie  connection  between  the  entrance  of  Zacharias  into 
the  temple  and  the  drawing  of  the  lot  (ver.  9),  that  it  was 
morning.  This  proof  is  not  very  conclusive.  Nevertheless, 
the  supposition  of  Meyer  is  in  itself  the  most  probable. 

The  message  of  the  angel :  vers.  1 3-1 7.^  "  But  the  angel 
said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias  :  for  thy  'prayer  is  heard ; 
and  thy  wife  Elizaheth  shall  hear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shall 
call  his  name  John.  14.  And  thou  shall  have  joy  and  glad- 
ness;  and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his  hirth.  15.  For  he  shall 
he  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine 
nor  strong  drinJc ;  and  he  shall  he  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  from  his  mother'' s  ivomh.  16.  And  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  17.  And  he 
shall  go  hefore  Him  in  the  spirit  and  poiver  of  Elias,  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disohedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord." 

The  angel  begins  by  reassuring  Zacharias  (ver.  13)  ;  then 
he  describes  the  person  of  the  son  of  Zacharias  (vers.  14,  15), 
and  his  mission  (vers.  16,  17). 

In  the  13  th  verse  the  angel  tells  Zacharias  that  he  has  not 

'  Ver.  14.  Instead  of  ysvv«5-£/,  which  T.  E.  rends  with  G.  X.  r.  and  several 
Mnn.,  all  the  others  read  yivKru. — Ver.  17,  B.  G.  L.  V.  :  -^rfoinXiuii-iTai,  instead 
oi  vfoi).iU(ri-a,i,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  15  Mjj.,  etc. 
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come  on  an  errand  of  judgment,  but  of  favour ;  comp.  Dan. 
X.  12. — The  prayer  of  Zacharias  to  which  the  angel  alludes 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  entreaty  for  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  solicitude  worthy 
of  a  priest  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  But  the 
preceding  context  (ver.  7)  is  in  no  way  favourable  to  this 
explanation,  nor  is  that  which  follows  (ver.  13^)  ;  for  the 
sense  of  the  Kai  is  most  certainly  this  :  "  And  so  thy  wife 
Elizabeth  ..."  Further,  the  two  personal  pronouns,  aov 
and  cro/,  "  thij  wife  shall  bear  thee,"  as  also  the  aol,  "  tJioic 
shalt  have  (ver.  14),  prove  positively  the  entirely  personal 
character  of  the  prayer  and  its  answer.  The  objection  that, 
according  to  ver.  7,  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  have  a  child, 
and  consequently  could  not  pray  with  this  design,  exaggerates 
the  meaning  of  this  word. — -The  phrase  KoXeiv  ovofxa  is  a 
Hebraism ;  it  signifies,  properly,  to  call  any  one  by  his  name. 
The  name  'IwduvT]<i,  John,  is  composed  of  mn''  and  pn :  Jehovah 
shoivs  grace.  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  preaching  of  this 
person  which  is  expressed  by  this  name  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
entire  epoch  of  which  his  appearance  is  the  signal. 

The  14th  verse  describes  the  joy  which  his  birth  will 
occasion;  it  will  extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
family  circle,  and  be  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  nation. 
There  is  an  evident  rising  towards  a  climax  in  this  part  of 
the  message :  1st,  a  son  ;  2d,  a  son  great  before  God ;  3d, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  ^A^aXXlaai'^  expresses  the 
transports  which  a  lively  emotion  of  joy  produces.  The 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  related,  vers. 
64-66.  The  reading  <yeveaei  is  certainly  preferable  to  <yev- 
vi'](7ei,  which  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
'^evvav  (ver.  13). 

The  ardour  of  this  private  and  public  joy  is  justified  in  the 
15th  verse  by  the  eminent  qualities  which  this  child  will 
possess  {"/ap).  The  only  greatness  which  can  rejoice  the 
heart  of  such  a  man  as  Zacharias  is  a  greatness  which  the 
Lord  Himself  recognises  as  such  :  great  hefore  the  Lord.  This 
greatness  is  evidently  that  which  results  from  personal  holi- 
ness and  the  moral  authority  accompanying  it— The  two  Kai 
following  may  be  paraphrased  by  :  and  in  fact. — The  child  is 
ranked  beforehand  amongst  that  class  of  specially  consecrated 
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men,  who  may  "be  called  the  heroes  of  theocratic  religion,  the 
Nazarites.  The  ordinance  respecting  the  kind  of  life  to  be 
led  by  these  men  is  found  in  Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  was  either  temporary  or  for  life.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment offers  us  two  examples  of  this  second  form  :  Samson 
(Judg.  xiii.  5-7)  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  was  a  kind 
of  voluntary  lay  priesthood.  By  abstaining  from  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  such  as  wine,  the 
bath,  and  cutting  the  hair,  and  in  this  way  approaching  the 
state  of  nature,  the  Nazarite  presented  himself  to  the  world 
as  a  man  filled  with  a  lofty  thought,  which  absorbed  all  his 
interest,  as  the  bearer  of  a  word  of  God  which  was  hidden  in 
his  heart  (Lange). — Xiicepa  denotes  all  kinds  of  fermented 
drink  extracted  from  fruit,  except  that  derived  from  the  grape. 
In  place  of  this  means  of  sensual  excitement,  John  will  have 
a  more  healthful  stimulant,  the  source  of  all  pure  exaltation, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  contrast  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  18  : 
"  Be  not  drunk  ivith  wine  .  .  .  ,  hut  he  filled  with  the  Spirit." 
And  in  his  case  this  state  will  begin  from  his  mother's  womb : 
en,  even,  is  not  put  for  ^St?,  already ;  this  word  signifies,  whilst 
he  is  yet  in  his  mother's  womb.  The  fact  related  (vers. 
41-44)  is  the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  this 
promise,  but  it  in  no  way  exhausts  its  meaning. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  mission  of  the  child ;  it  is  described 
(ver.  1 6)  in  a  general  and  abstract  way :  he  will  bring  hack, 
turn  ;  this  is  the  3"'JJ'n  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  expression 
implies  that  the  people  are  sunk  in  estrangement  from  God. 
— The  17th  verse  specifies  and  developes  this  mission.  The 
pronoun  avro^;,  he,  brings  out  prominently  the  person  of  John 
with  a  view  to  connect  him  with  the  person  of  the  Lord,  who 
is  to  follow  him  (avTov).  The  relation  between  these  two 
personages  thus  set  forth  is  expressed  by  the  two  prepositions, 
7rp6,  he/ore  (in  the  verb),  and  evwiriov,  under  the  eyes  of ;  he 
who  precedes  w^alks  under  the  eyes  of  him  that  comes  after 
him.  The  Alex,  reading  TrpoaeXevaeraL  has  no  meaning. — 
The  pronoun  avTov  (before  him)  has  been  referred  by  some 
directly  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  justify  this  meaning,  by  saying  that  this  personage  is 
always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  when  he  says 
" he"     But  this   meaning   is  evidently  forced ;   the   pronoun 
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liim  can  only  refer  to  the  principal  word  of  tlie  preceding 
verse  :  the  Lord  their  God.  The  prophecy  (Mai.  iii.  1),  of 
■which  this  passage  is  an  exact  reproduction,  explains  it : 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  hefore  me;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  His  temiole,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  tvhom  ye 
delight  in."  According  to  these  words,  therefore,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  prophet  the  Messiah  is  no  other  than  Jehovah  Himself. 
For  it  is  Jehovah  who  speaks  in  this  prophecy.  It  is  He  who 
causes  Himself  to  be  preceded  in  His  appearance  as  the 
Messiah  by  a  forerunner  who  receives  (iv.  5)  the  name  of 
Elijah,  and  who  is  to  prepare  His  way.  It  is  He  who,  under 
the  names  of  Adona'i  (the  Lord),  and  the  Angel  of  the  covenant, 
comes  to  take  possession  of  His  temple.  From  the  Old  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament  point  of  view,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is  therefore  the  supreme  theojDhany.  Apart  from 
this  way  of  regarding  them,  the  words  of  Malachi  and  those 
of  the  angel  in  our  17th  verse  are  inexplicable.  See  an 
avTov  very  similar  to  this  in  the  strictly  analogous  passage, 
John  xii.  41  (comp.  with  Isa.  vi.). 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  that  the 
people,  with  their  learned  men,  expected,  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  a  personal  appearance  of  Elijah,  or  of  some 
other  prophet  like  him,  probably  both  (John  i.  21,  22  ;  Matt. 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  10,  xxvii.  47).  The  angel  spiritualizes  this 
grossly  literal  hope  :  "  Thy  son  shall  be  another  Elijah."  The 
Spirit  designates  the  divine  breath  in  general ;  and  the  term 
power,  which  is  added  to  it,  indicates  the  special  character  of 
the  Spirit's  influence  in  John,  as  formerly  in  Elijah.  The 
preposition  iv,  in,  makes  the  Holy  Spirit  the  element  into 
which  the  ministry  of  John  is  to  strike  its  roots. 

The  picture  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  ministry  is  also 
borrowed  from  Malachi,  who  had  said  :  "  He  shall  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  ivith  a  curse." 
The  LXX.,  and,  after  their  example,  many  modern  inter- 
preters, have  applied  this  description  to  the  re-establishment 
of  domestic  peace  in  Israel.  But  nothing  either  in  the 
ministry  of  Elijah  or  of  John  the  Baptist  had  any  special 
aim  in  this  direction.     Besides,  such  a  result  has  no  direct 
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connection  with  tlie  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Messiah, 
and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  threat  which  follows  in  the 
prophetic  word  :   "  Lest  I  come  and   smite   the   earth  ivith  a 
curse."     Lastly,  the  thought,  "  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers"  taken  in  this  sense,  could  not  have  substituted 
for  it  in  the  discourse  of  the  angel,  "  and  the  rchdlioiis  to  the 
ivisdom  of  the  just"  unless  we  suppose  that  in  every  Israelitish 
family  the  children  are  necessarily  rebellious  and  their  parents 
just.     Some  explain  it  thus  :   "  He  will  bring  back  to  God 
all  together,  both  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  those  of  the 
children  ; "  but  this  does  violence  to  the  expression  employed. 
Calvin  and  others  give  the  word  heart  the  sense  of  feeling  : 
"  He  will  bring  back  the  pious  feeling  of  the  fathers  [faithful 
to  God]  to  the  present  generation  [the  disobedient  children], 
and  turn  the  latter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  former."     But  can 
"  to  turn  their  hearts  toivards  "  mean  "  to  awaken  dispositions 
in"?     For  this  sense  et?  would  have  been  necessary  instead 
of  eVt  (reKva)  ;  besides,  we  cannot  give  the  verb  eiriCTpey^rav 
such  a  different  sense  from  eVio-rpei/ret  in  ver.  16.      The  true 
sense  of  these  words,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  gathered  from 
other  prophetic  passages,  such  as  these :  Isa.  xxix.  22,  "Jacob 
shall  no  more  he  ashamed,  neither  shall  his  face  ivax  pale,  ivhen 
he  seeth  his  children  become  the  work  of  nnj  hands."     Ixiii.  16, 
"  Doubtless  TIwu  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant 
of  us,  and  Israel  aehiowlcdgc  us  not ;   Tliou,  0  Lord,  art  our 
Father,  our  Redeemer  !  "     Abraham  and  Jacob,  in  the  place  of 
their  rest,  had  blushed  at  the  sight  of  their  guilty  descendants, 
and  turned  away  their  faces  from  them ;  but  now  they  would 
turn  again  towards  them  with  satisfaction  in  consequence  of 
the  change  produced  by  the  ministry  of  John.     The  words  of 
Jesus  (John  viii.   56),  "Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and 
he  saw  it,  and  ivas  glad,"  proves  that  there  is  a  reality  under- 
lying these  poetic  images.    With  this  meaning  the  modification 
introduced  into  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  is  easily 
explained.     The  children  who  will  turn  towards  their  fathers 
(Malachi),  are  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  obedient,  who  retiirn  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pious 
patriarchs  (Luke).     Is  not  this  modification  made  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  the  application  of  this  promise  ?     The  expression, 
the  rehellioiis,  may,  in  fact,  comprehend  not  only  the  Jews,  but 
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also  the  heathen.  The  term  aireiOeh,  rebellious,  is  applied  by- 
Paul  (Eom.  xi.)  to  both  equally. — ^p6v7](Ti<;  hiKaloov,  the  ivisdom 
of  the  just,  denotes  that  healthy  appreciation  of  things  which 
is  the  privilege  of  upright  hearts. — The  preposition  of  rest,  iv, 
is  joined  to  a  verb  of  motion,  iTriaTpey^ai,  to  express  the  fact 
that  this  wisdom  is  a  state  in  which  men  remain  when  once  they 
have  entered  it. — It  will  be  John's  mission,  then,  to  reconstitute 
the  moral  unity  of  the  people  by  restoring  the  broken  relation 
between  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants.  The  withered 
branches  will  be  quickened  into  new  life  by  sap  proceeding 
from  the  trunk.  This  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  elect 
people  will  be  their  true  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. — Some  interpreters  have  proposed  to  make  aireiOeh 
the  object  of  eroifidaai,  and  this  last  a  second  infinitive  of 
purpose,  parallel  to  etnarpe^^aL :  "  And  to  prepare,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,  the  rebellious,  as  a  people  made  ready  for 
the  Lord."  It  is  thought  that  in  this  way  a  tautology  is 
avoided  between  the  two  words  eroifidaai,  to  prepare,  and 
KareaKevaafjiivov,  made  ready,  disposed.  But  these  two  terms 
have  distinct  meanings.  The  first  bears  on  the  relation  of 
John  to  the  people ;  the  second  on  the  relation  of  the  people 
to  the  Messiah.  John  prepares  the  people  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  disposed  to  receive  the  Messiah. — Of  course  it  is  the 
ideal  task  of  the  forerunner  that  is  described  here.  In  reality 
this  plan  will  succeed  only  in  so  far  as  the  people  shall  con- 
sent to  surrender  themselves  to  the  divine  action. — Is  it 
probable  that  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  when  the  unbelief 
of  the  people  was  already  an  historical  fact,  a  later  writer 
would  have  thought  of  giving  such  an  optimist  colouring  to 
the  discourse  of  the  angel  ? 

2.  Vers.  18-22  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  promise  is 
received  ;  and  first,  the  objection  of  Zacharias  (ver.  18) ;  next, 
his  punishment  (vers.  19,  20)  ;  lastly,  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  people  by  this  latter  circumstance. 

Vers.  18-20.  "And  Zacharias  said  unto  the  angel,  THiereby 
shall  I  knoio  this  ?  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  ivife  loell 
stricken  in  years.  And  the  angel  answering,  said  unto  him, 
I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  am  sent 
to  speah  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these  glad  tidings.  And, 
behold,  thou  shalt  he  dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,  until  the 
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day  that  these  things  shall  he  performed,  because  thou  lelievest 
not  my  luords,  which  shall  he  fidfilled  in  their  season." — 
Abraham,  Gideon,  and  Hezekiah  had  asked  for  signs  (Gen.  xv. ; 
Judg.  vi. ;  2  Kings  xx.)  without  being  blamed.  God  had  of 
Himself  granted  one  to  Moses  (Ex.  iv.),  and  offered  one  to 
Ahaz  (Isa.  vii.).  Why,  if  this  was  lawful  in  all  these  cases, 
was  it  not  so  in  this  ?  There  is  a  maxim  of  human  law  which 
says.  Si  duo  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem.  There  are  different 
degrees  of  responsibility,  either  according  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  individual  or  of  the  age,  or  according  to 
the  character  of  the  divine  manifestation.  God  alone  can 
determine  these  degrees.  It  appears  from  the  19  th  verse  that 
the  appearance  of  the  being  who  spoke  to  Zacharias  ought 
of  itself  to  have  been  a  sufficient  sign.  In  any  case  this 
difference  from  the  similar  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament 
proves  that  our  narrative  was  not  artificially  drawn  up  in 
imitation  of  them.  The  sign  requested  is  designated  by  the 
preposition  Kara,  according  to,  as  the  norm  of  knowledge.  The 
<ydp,  for,  refers  to  this  idea  understood :  I  have  need  of  such  a 
sign.  Yet  Zacharias  prayed  for  this  very  thing  which  now, 
when  promised  by  God,  appears  impossible  to  him.  It  is  an 
inconsistency,  but  one  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature.  The  narrative.  Acts  xii.,  in  which  we  see  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  praying  for  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  and  refusing 
to  believe  it  when  granted,  presents  a  similar  case. 

In  order  to  make  Zacharias  feel  the  seriousness  of  his  fault, 
the  angel  (ver.  19)  refers  to  two  things:  his  dignity  as  a 
divine  messenger,  and  the  nature  of  his  message. — 'E7C0,  /, 
coming  first,  brings  his  person  into  prominence.  But  he 
immediately  adds,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  he  who  is  offended,  but  God  who  has  sent  him, 
— The  name  Gabriel  is  composed  of  13J  and  ?S :  vir  Dei,  the 
mighty  messenger  of  God.  The  Bible  knows  of  only  two 
heavenly  personages  who  are  invested  with  a  name,  Gabriel 
(Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21)  and  Michael  (Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1; 
Jude  9  ;  Eev.  xii.  7),  This  latter  name  (^S3''»)  signifies,  who 
is  like  God  ?  Here  the  critic  asks  sarcastically  whether  Hebrew 
is  spoken  in  heaven  ?  But  these  names  are  evidently  sym- 
bolical ;  they  convey  to  us  the  character  and  functions  of  these 
personalities.     When  we  speak  to  any  one,  it  is  naturally  with 
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a  view  to  be  understood.  When  heaven  communicates  with 
earth,  it  is  obliged  to  borrow  the  language  of  earth.  According 
to  the  name  given  him,  Gabriel  is  the  mighty  servant  of  God 
employed  to  promote  His  work  here  below.  It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  he  appears  to  Daniel,  when  he  comes  to  announce 
to  him  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  he  also  who  pro- 
mises Mary  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  In  all  these  circum- 
stances he  appears  as  the  heavenly  evangelist.  The  part  of 
Gabriel  is  positive ;  that  of  Michael  is  negative.  Michael  is, 
as  his  name  indicates,  the  destroyer  of  every  one  who  dares  to 
equal,  that  is,  to  oppose  God.  Such  is  his  mission  in  Daniel, 
where  he  contends  against  the  powers  hostile  to  Israel ;  such 
also  is  it  in  Jude  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  he  fights,  as 
the  champion  of  God,  against  Satan,  the  author  of  idolatry : 
Gabriel  builds  up,  Michael  overthrows.  The  former  is  the 
forerunner  of  Jehovah  the  Saviour,  the  latter  of  Jehovah  the 
Judge.  Do  not  these  two  heavenly  personages  remind  us  of 
the  two  angels  who  accompanied  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii.)  when 
He  came  to  announce  to  Abraham,  on  the  one  hand,  .the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and,  on  the  other,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  ?  Bibli- 
cal angelology  makes  mention  of  no  other  persons  belonging 
to  the  upper  world.  But  this  wise  sobriety  did  not  satisfy 
later  Judaism  ;  it  knew  besides  an  angel  Uriel,  who  gives  good 
counsel,  and  an  angel  Eaphael,  who  works  bodily  cures.  The 
Persian  angelology  is  richer  still.  It  reckons  no  less  than 
seven  superior  spirits  or  amschaspands.  How,  then,  can  it  be. 
maintained  that  the  Jewish  angelology  is  a  Persian  importa- 
tion ?  History  does  not  advance  from  the  complicated  to  the 
simple.  Besides,  the  narrative,  Gen.  xviii.,  in  which  the  two 
archangels  appear,  is  prior  to  the  contact  of  Israel  with  the 
Persian  religion.  Lastly,  the  idea  represented  by  these  two 
personages  is  essentially  Jewish.  These  two  notions,  of  a 
work  of  grace  personified  in  Gabriel,  and  of  a  work  of  judg- 
ment personified  in  Michael,  have  their  roots  in  the  depths  of 
Jewish  monotheism. — The  term  to  stand  hcfore  God  indicates  a 
permanent  function  (Isa.  vi.  2).  This  messenger  is  one  of  the 
servants  of  God  nearest  His  throne.  This  superior  dignity 
necessarily  rests  on  a  higher  degree  of  holiness.  "VVe  may 
compare  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  where  Elijah  says,  "  Tlie  Lord  lefore 
v}hom  I  stand."     Jesus  expresses  Himself  in  a  similar  manner 
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(Matt,  xviii.)  respecting  the  guardian  angels  of  the  little  ones : 
"  TJieir  angels  do  always  heJiold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." — Such  a  being  deserves  to  be  taken  at  his  word ; 
how  much  more  when  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  is 
to  fulfil  the  desires  of  him  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  answer  his 
earnest  supplication  (ver.  19'^) ! 

The  chastisement  inflicted  on  Zacharias  (ver.  20)  is  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  a  sign  to  him,  'ISov,  behold,  indicates  the 
unexpected  character  of  this  dispensation,  HiooTnoJv,  not  speak- 
ing, denotes  simply  the  fact ;  /mt)  Bvvd/xevo<i,  not  being  able  to 
speah,  discloses  its  cause ;  this  silence  will  not  be  voluntary. — 
OiTiva,  which,  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  as  being  the  words  of 
such  a  being  as  I  am.  It  may  seem  that  with  the  future  shall 
be  fulfilled,  the  preposition  ev  is  required,  and  not  eiV  But 
et9  indicates  that  the  performance  of  the  promise  will  begin 
immediately  in  order  to  its  completion  at  the  appointed  time ; 
comp,  Eom,  vi,  22,  et?  a<yLaa[i6v.  Kaipof,  their  season,  refers 
not  only  to  the  time  (xpoi'o?),  but  to  the  entire  circumstances 
in  which  this  fulfilment  will  take  place, — There  is  not  a  word 
in  this  speech  of  the  angel  which  is  not  at  once  simple  and 
worthy  of  the  mouth  into  which  it  is  put.  It  is  not  after 
this  fashion  that  man  makes  heaven  speak  when  he  is  invent- 
ing ;  only  read  the  apocryphal  writings  ! 

Vers.  21  and  22.  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  high  priest 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  Much  more  would  this  be  true  of  the  priest 
officiating  daily  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  analytical  form  yv 
'rrpoahoKOiv  depicts  the  lengthened  expectation  and  uneasiness 
which  began  to  take  possession  of  the  people.  The  text  indi- 
cates that  the  event  which  had  just  taken  place  was  made 
known  in  two  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  silence  of 
Zacharias ;  on  the  other,  by  signs  by  which  he  himself  (avrof) 
indicated  its  cause.  The  analytical  form  '^v  BLavevaiv  denotes 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  signs,  and  the  imperfect 
Bcifievev,  he  remained  dumb,  depicts  the  increasing  surprise 
produced  by  his  continuing  in  this  state. 

3.  Tlie  accomvlishmcnt  of  the  promise:  vers,  23-25.  The 
subject  of  iyeveTo,  it  came  to  pass,  is  all  that  follows  to  the  end 
of  ver,  25.  Comp,  a  similar  eyevejo,  Acts  ix,  3. — The  active 
form  irepiUpv^ev  eavri^v,  literally,  she  kept  herself  concealed, 
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expresses  a  more  energetic  action  than  that  designated  by  the 
middle  TrepLeKpv-^lraTO.  Elizabeth  isolated  herself  intentionally, 
rendering  herself  invisible  to  her  neighbours.  Her  conduct 
has  been  explained  in  many  ways.  Origen  and  Ambrose 
thought  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  kind  of  false  modesty. 
Paulus  supposed  that  Elizabeth  wished  to  obtain  assurance  of 
the  reality  of  her  happiness  before  speaking  about  it.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Welt:,  this  retreat  was  nothing  more  than  a  precau- 
tion for  her  health.  It  was  dictated,  according  to  Bleek  and 
Oosterzee,  by  a  desire  for  meditation  and  by  sentiments  of 
humble  gratitude.  Of  all  these  explanations,  the  last  cer- 
tainly appears  the  best.  But  it  in  no  way  accounts  for  the 
term  for  Jioe  months,  so  particularly  mentioned.  Further,  how 
from  this  point  of  view  are  we  to  explain  the  singular  ex- 
pression, 27ms  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  ?  The  full  mean- 
ing of  this  word  iJms  is  necessarily  weakened  by  applying  it 
in  a  general  way  to  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  conferred  on 
Elizabeth,  whilst  this  expression  naturally  establishes  a  con- 
nection between  the  practice  she  pursues  towards  herself  from 
this  time,  and  God's  method  of  dealing  with  her.  What  is 
this  connection  ?  Does  she  not  mean,  "  I  will  treat  myself  as 
God  has  treated  my  reproach.  He  has  taken  it  away  from 
me ;  I  will  therefore  withdraw  myself  from  the  sight  of  men, 
so  long  as  I  run  any  risk  of  still  bearing  it,  when  I  am  in 
reality  delivered  from  it  ? "  Eestored  by  God,  she  feels  that 
she  owes  it  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  Him  who  has  honoured  her 
in  this  way,  to  expose  herself  no  more  to  the  scornful  regards 
of  men  until  she  can  appear  before  them  evidently  Jionoiired  by 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  favour.  In  this  way  the  term  Jive 
months,  which  she  fixes  for  her  seclusion,  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible.  Eor  it  is  after  the  fifth  month  that  the  condition 
of  a  pregnant  woman  becomes  apparent.  Therefore  it  is 
not  until  then  that  she  can  appear  again  in  society,  as  what 
she  really  is,  restored.  In  this  conduct  and  declaration  there 
is  a  mixture  of  womanly  pride  and  humble  gratitude  which 
makes  them  a  very  exquisite  expression  of  maternal  feeling  for 
one  in  such  a  position.  We  should  like  to  know  what  later 
narrator  would  have  invented  such  a  delicate  touch  as  this. 
But  the  authenticity  of  this  single  detail  implies  the  authenti- 
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city  of  the  whole  of  the  preceding  narrative.^  "Otl  must  be 
taken  here  in  the  sense  of  because ;  Elizabeth  wants  to  justify 
whatever  is  unusual  in  the  course  of  conduct  she  has  just 
adopted. — 'EirelSev  a(f)e\elv,  "  He  has  regarded  me  in  a  manner 
that  takes  away ; "  he  has  cast  on  me  one  of  those  efficacious 
looks  which,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  are  deliverance  itself. — On 
barrenness  as  a  reproach,  comp.  Gen.  xxx.  23,  where,  after  the 
birth  of  her  first-born,  Eachel  cries,  "  God  has  taken  away  my 
reproach" 

This  saying  of  Elizabeth's  discloses  all  the  humiliations 
which  the  pious  Israelite  had  endured  from  her  neighbours 
during  these  long  years  of  barrenness.  This  also  comes  out 
indirectly  from  ver.  36>.  in  which  the  angel  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  "  Her  who  was  called  harren"  This  epithet  had 
become  a  kind  of  sobriquet  for  her  in  the  mouth  of  the  people 
of  the  place. 


SECOND    NAREATIVE. — CHAP.    L    2G-38. 
Announcement  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus. 

The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  like  that  of  Isaac,  was  due 
to  a  higher  power;  but  it  did  not  certainly  transcend  the 
limits  of  the  natural  order.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  birth  of 
Jesus ;  it  has  the  character  of  a  creative  act.  In  importance 
it  constitutes  the  counterpart,  not  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  but  of 
the  appearance  of  the  first  man ;  Jesus  is  the  second  Adam. 
This  bhth  is  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  come.  If  this 
character  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  be  denied,  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  narrative  remains  unintelligible  and  inadmissible. 
Directly  it  is  conceded,  all  the  rest  accords  with  it. 

But  the  creative  character  of  this  birth  does  not  destroy  the 
connection  between  the  old  and  the  new  era.  We  have  just 
seen  how,  in  the  birth  of  the  greatest  representative  of  the  old 
covenant,  God  remained   faithful  to  the  theocratic  past,  by 

^  For  this  beautiful  explanation  I  am  indebted  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  have 
had  the  joy  of  dedicating  my  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  with 
whom  I  have  more  than  once  read  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Professor  Charles  Prince, 
who  now  beholds  face  to  face  Him  whom  we  have  so  often  contemplated  to- 
gether in  the  mirror  of  His  word.  Generally  speaking,  this  commentary  is  as 
much  his  as  mine. 
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making  the  Israelitish  piiestliood  the  cradle  of  this  child.  He 
acts  in  the  same  way  when  the  Head  of  renewed  humanity, 
the  Lord  of  the  world  to  come,  is  to  make  His  appearance ; 
He  causes  Him  to  come  forth  as  a  scion  from  the  stock  of  the 
ancient  royalty  of  Israel.  Further,  God  has  respect  in  this 
w^ork  to  the  conditions  of  the  human  past  generally.  While 
creating  in  Him  a  new  humanity,  He  is  careful  to  preserve  the 
link  which  unites  Him  to  the  ancient  humanity.  Just  as  in 
the  first  creation  He  did  not  create  man's  body  out  of  nothing, 
but  formed  it  out  of  the  dust  of  the  already  existing  earth,  of 
which  Adam  was  to  become  the  lord ;  so,  at  the  appearance  of 
the  second  Adam,  He  did  not  properly  create  His  body ;  He 
took  it  from  the  womb  of  a  human  mother,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  organic  connection  which  must  exist  between  the  Head  of 
the  new  humanity  and  that  natural  humanity  which  it  is  His 
mission  to  raise  to  the  height  of  His  own  stature. 

This  narrative  records:  1.  The  appearance  of  the  angel 
(vers.  26-29);  2.  His  message  (vers.  30-33);  3.  The  manner 
in  which  his  message  is  received  (ver,  34-38). 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  angel:  vers.  26-29.-^  From  the 
temple  the  narrative  transports  us  to  the  house  of  a  young 
Israelitish  woman.  We  leave  the  sphere  of  official  station  to 
enter  into  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Mary  probably  was 
in  prayer.  Her  chamber  is  a  sanctuary ;  such,  henceforth, 
will  be  the  true  temple. — The  date,  the  sixth  month,  refers  to 
that  given  in  ver.  24.  It  was  the  time  when  Elizabeth  had 
just  left  her  retirement ;  all  that  takes  place  in  the  visitation 
of  Mary  is  in  connection  with  this  circumstance.  The  govern- 
ment vTTo  Tov  6eov,  hy  God,  or,  as  some  Alex,  read,  diro  rov  6eov, 
on  the  part  of  God,  indicates  a  difference  between  this  message 
and  that  in  ver.  1 9.      God  interposes  more   directly ;  it  is  a 

'  Ver.  26.  N.  B.  L.  W'=.  and  some  Mnn.,  avo  instead  of  wo,  wliicli  is  the 
reading  of  T  R.  with  16  Mjj.  and  almost  all  the  Mnn. — The  Mss.  vary  here  be- 
tween ^oclxpiS  (C.  E.  G.  H.  M.  S.  U.  V.  r.  A.  ItP'""i"e .  in  addition,  X.  at  ii.  4, 
andB.  at  ii.  39,  51),  N«^a^fl:^(A.  A.),  and  Na^a^sT  (K.  L.  X.  ll.  andZ.  at  ii.  4); 
further,  N.  B.  Z.  read  N«?«^a  at  iv.  16.— Ver.  27.  S.  B.  F".  L.  and  32  Mnn. 
add  after  otxov,  xai  -raTpiai  (taken  from  ii.  4). — Ver.  28.  X.  B.  L.  W".  and  some 
Mnn.  omit  the  words  £i/Xay«/«£v>j  vu  sv  ywailiv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  E.  with 
16  Mjj.,  almost  all  the  Mnn.,  Syr.  It.  Vnlg.— Ver.  29.  X.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some 
Mnn.  omit  /Sauira,  which  T.  E.  reads  after  x  Se  along  with  15  Mjj.,  the  other 
Mnn.,  Syr.  It. — X.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some  Mnn.  omit  avnu  after  Xoyu. 
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question  here  of  His  own  Son.  The  received  reading  viro,  ly, 
seems  to  me  for  this  reason  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  context  than  the  Alex,  reading,  which  lays  less  emphasis 
on  the  divine  origin  of  the  message. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  the 
documents  is  Nazareth :  it  is  admitted  here  by  Tischendorf  in 
his  eighth  edition.  He  accords,  however,  some  probability  to 
the  form  Nazara,  which  is  the  reading  of  iv.  16  in  the  prin- 
cipal Alexandrians.  In  Matt.  iii.  23,  the  MSS.  only  vary  be- 
tween Nazareth  and  Nazaret.  Keim,  in  his  History  of  Jesus, 
has  decided  for  Nazara.  He  gives  his  reasons,  i.  p.  319 
et  seq. :  1.  The  derived  adjectives  Na^wpalo^.  Na^aprjvo^  are 
most  readily  explained  from  this  form.  2.  The  form  Nazareth 
could  easily  come  from  Nazara,  as  Eamath  from  Eama  (by  the 
addition  of  the  Aramean  article).  The  forms  Nazareth  and 
Nazaret  may  also  be  explained  as  forms  derived  from  that.  3. 
The  phrase  diro  Na^dpcov,  in  Eusebius,  supposes  the  nominative 
Nazara.  4.  It  is  the  form  preserved  in  the  existing  Arabic 
name  en-Nezirah.  Still  it  would  be  possible,  even  though  the 
true  name  was  Nazara,  that  Luke  might  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  the  form  Nazareth ;  Tischendorf  thinks  that  this  may  be 
inferred  from  Acts  x.  38,  where  x.  B.  C.  D.  E.  read  Nazareth. — 
The  etymology  of  this  name  is  probably  "li*:  (whence  the  feminine 
form  rn^'J),  a  shoot  or  scion ;  this  is  the  form  used  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Fathers  accordingly  perceived  in  this  name  an  allusion  to 
the  scion  of  David  in  the  prophets.  Burckhardt  the  traveller 
explains  it  more  simply  by  the  numerous  shrubs  which  clothe 
the  ground.  Hitzig  has  proposed  another  etymology :  m^'U, 
the  guardian,  the  name  referring  either  to  some  pagan  divinity, 
the  protectress  of  the  locality,  as  this  scholar  thinks,  or,  as  Keim 
supposes,  to  the  town  itself,  on  account  of  its  commanding  the 
defile  of  the  valley. 

Nazareth,  with  a  population  at  the  present  day  of  3000 
inhabitants,  is  about  three  days'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  about  eight  leagues  west  of  Tiberias.  It  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  Tabor.  It  is  reached  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
through  a  mountain  gorge  running  from  S.  to  N,  and  opening 
out  into  a  pleasant  basin  of  some  twenty  minutes  in  length  by 
ten  in  width.  A  chain  of  hills  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its 
northern  side.     Nazareth  occupies  its  lower  slopes,  and  rises 
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in  smiling  terraces  above  the  valley.  From  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  which  encloses  this  basin  on  the  north  there  is  a  splendid 
view.-'  This  valley  was  in  Israel  just  what  Israel  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth — a  place  at  once  secluded  and  open,  a  solitary 
retreat  and  a  high  post  of  observation,  inviting  meditation  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  opportunity  for  far-reaching  views 
in  all  directions,  consequently  admirably  adapted  for  an  educa- 
tion of  which  God  reserved  to  Himself  the  initiative,  and  which 
man  could  not  touch  without  spoiling  it. — The  explanation,  a 
tovm  of  Galilee,  is  evidently  intended  for  Gentile  readers  ;  it  is 
added  by  the  translator  to  the  Jewish  document  that  lay  before 
him. 

Do  the  words,  of  the  Jiouse  of  David,  ver.  27,  refer  to  Joseph 
or  Mary  ?  Grammatically,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  form  of 
the  following  sentence  rather  favours  the  former  alternative. 
For  if  this  clause  applied,  in  the  writer's  mind,  to  Mary,  he 
would  have  continued  his  narrative  in  this  form:  "  and  her 
name  was  .  .  .,"  rather  than  in  this :  "  and  the  young  girl's 
name  was  .  .  ."  Bat  does  it  follow  from  this  that  Mary 
was  not,  in  Luke's  opinion,  a  descendant  of  David  ?  By  no 
means.  Vers.  32  and  69  have  no  sense  unless  the  author 
regarded  Mary  herself  as  a  daughter  of  this  king.     See  iii.  23. 

The  term  'xapLTovv  riva,  to  make  any  one  the  object  of  one's 
favour,  is  applied  to  believers  in  general  (Eph.  i.  6).  There  is 
no  thought  here  of  outward  graces,  as  the  translation  full  of 
grace  would  imply.  The  angel,  having  designated  Mary  by 
this  expression  as  the  special  object  of  divine  favour,  justifies 
this  address  by  the  words  which  follow :  Tlie  Lord  ivith  thee. 
Supply  is,  and  not  he ;  it  is  not  a  wish.  The  heavenly  visitant 
speaks  as  one  knowing  how  matters  stood.  The  words,  "  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women,"  are  not  genuine  ;  they  are  taken  from 
ver.  42,  where  they  are  not  wanting  in  any  document. 

The  impression  made  on  Mary,  ver.  29,  is  not  that  of  fear ; 
it  is  a  troubled  feeling,  very  natural  in  a  young  girl  who  is 
suddenly  made  aware  of  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  strange 
person.  The  T.  E.  indicates  two  causes  of  trouble  :  "  And  when 
she  saiu  him,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying!'  By  the  omission 
of  IBouaa,  ivhen  she  saw,  the  Alexs.  leave  only  one  remaining. 
But  this  very  simplification  casts  suspicion  on  their  reading. 

'  See  Keim's  fine  description,  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  p.  321. 
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The  two  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  translations  here  agree  with 
the  T.  E.  The  meaning  is,  that  trouble  was  joined  to  the 
surprise  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  angel,  as  soon  as  his  words 
had  confirmed  the  reality  of  his  presence.  IToTa7ro9  denotes 
properly  the  origin  (ttoO  to  afro).  But  this  term  applies  also 
to  the  contents  and  value,  as  is  the  case  here.  What  was  the 
meaning,  the  import  of  .  .  .  Having  thus  prepared  Mary,  the 
angel  proceeds  with  the  message  he  has  brought. 

2.  The  message  of  the  angel:  vers.  30-33.^ — "And  the 
angel  said  unto  her.  Fear  not,  Mary ;  for  thou  hast  found 
favour  with  God.  31.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in 
thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus.  32.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne 
of  His  father  David:  33.  And  He  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end." — By  long  continuance,  Mary's  trouble  would  have  de- 
generated into  fear.  The  angel  prevents  this  painful  impres- 
sion :  "  Fear  not."  The  term  evpe^  Xo-pt'V,  thou  hast  found 
favour,  reproduces  the  idea  of  KexapLTco/xivr] ;  this  expression 
belongs  to  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  The  angel  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  striking  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  marks  of 
divine  favour :  Is^,  a  son ;  2d,  His  name,  a  sign  of  blessing ; 
od,  His  personal  superiority ;  Ath,  His  divine  title ;  lastly.  His 
future  and  eternal  sovereignty. — 'IBov,  behold,  expresses  the 
unexpected  character  of  the  fact  announced. — 'Irjaov^,  Jesus, 
is  the  Greek  form  of  ])'\^\  Jeschovah,  which  was  gradually  sub- 
stituted for  the  older  and  fuller  form  V'^'^'^\  Jehoschovah,  of 
which  the  meaning  is,  Jehovah  saves.  The  same  command  is 
given  by  the  angel  to  Joseph,  Matt.  i.  21,  with  this  comment: 
"  For  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins."  Criticism  sees 
here  the  proof  of  two  different  and  contradictory  traditions. 
But  if  the  reality  of  these  two  divine  messages  is  admitted, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  their  agreement  on  this  point. 
As  to  the  two  traditions,  we  leave  them  until  we  come  to  the 
general  considerations  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii. — The  personal 
quality  of  this  son  :  He  shall  be  great — first  of  all,  in  holiness  ; 
this  is  true  greatness  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven ;  then,  and 

'  Ver.  30.  D.  alone  reads  fnapia  instead  of  /^apiafi ;  so  at  vers.  39,  56,  and  (with 
C.)  at  vers.  34,  38,  46,  ii.  19,  the  Mss.  are  divided  between  these  two  readings. 
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as  a  consequence,  in  power  and  influence. — His  title :  Son  of 
the  Highest.  This  title  corresponds  with  His  real  nature.  For 
the  expression,  He  shall  he  called,  signifies  here,  universally 
recognised  as  such,  and  that  because  He  is  such  in  fact.  This 
title  has  been  regarded  as  a  simple  synonym  for  that  of  Messiah. 
But  the  passages  cited  in  proof.  Matt.  xxvi.  63  and  John  i.  50, 
prove  precisely  the  contrary :  the  first,  because  had  the  title 
Son  of  God  signified  nothing  more  in  the  view  of  the  Sanhedrim 
than  that  of  Messiah,  there  would  have  been  no  Uasphemy  in 
assuming  it,  even  falsely ;  the  second,  because  it  would  be  idle 
to  put  two  titles  together  between  which  there  was  no  differ- 
ence.^ On  the  other  hand,  the  Trinitarian  sense  should  not  be 
here  applied  to  the  term  Son  of  God.  The  notion  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  context.  Mary  could  not  have  comprehended 
it ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  comprehended  or  even 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  so  far  from  being  sustained  by  it  in  her 
work  as  a  mother,  she  would  have  been  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  it.  The  notion  here  expressed  by  the  title  Son  of 
God  is  solely  that  of  a  personal  and  mysterious  relation  between 
this  child  and  the  Divine  Being.  The  angel  explains  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  ver.  35. — Lastly,  the  dignity 
and  mission  of  this  child :  He  is  to  fulfil  the  office  of  Messiah. 
The  expressions  are  borrowed  from  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions, 2  Sara.  vii.  12,  13,  Isa.  ix.  5-7.  The  throne  of  David 
should  not  be  taken  here  as  the  emblem  of  the  throne  of  God, 
nor  the  house  of  Jacob  as  a  figurative  designation  of  the  Church. 
These  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  the  angel  keep  their  natural 
and  literal  sense.  It  is,  indeed,  the  theocratic  royalty  and  the 
Israelitish  people,  neither  more  nor  less,  that  are  in  question 
here ;  Mary  could  have  understood  these  expressions  in  no 
other  way.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  promise  to  be  realized  in 
this  sense,  Israel  must  have  consented  to  welcome  Jesus  as  their 
Messiah.  In  that  case,  the  transformed  theocracy  would  have 
opened  its  bosom  to  the  heathen ;  and  the  empire  of  Israel 
would  have  assumed,  by  the  very  fact  of  this  incorporation,  the 
character  of  a  universal  monarchy.  The  unbelief  of  Israel 
foiled  this  plan,  and  subverted  the  regular  course  of  history ; 

*  See  my  Conferences  apologSiiijues,  6th  conference :  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pp.  15-18. 
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SO  that  at  tlie  present  day  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  is 
still  postponed  to  the  future.  But  is  it  likely,  after  the  failure 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  amongst  this  people,  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
had  abeady  taken  place,  any  writer  would  have  made  an  angel 
prophesy  what  is  expressed  here  ?  This  picture  of  the  Mes- 
sianic work  could  have  been  produced  at  no  other  epoch  than 
that  to  which  this  narrative  refers  it — at  the  transition  period 
between  the  old  and  new  covenants.  Besides,  would  it  have 
been  possible,  at  any  later  period,  to  reproduce,  with  such  art- 
less simplicity  and  freshness,  the  hopes  of  these  early  days  ? 

3.  The  manner  in  ivhich  the  message  was  received :  vers. 
34-38.-' — 34.  "  Tlien  said  Mary  unto  the  angel,  Hoio  shall  this 
he,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?  35.  And  the  angel  ansivcrcd 
and  said  unto  her,  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  tipon  thee, 
and  the  poiucr  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadoio  thee;  therefore 
also  that  holy  thing  ujhich  shall  he  horn  of  thee  shall  he  called 
the  Son  of  God.  36.  And,  hehold,  thy  cousin  Elizahcth,  she  hath 
also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age ;  and  this  is  the  sixth  month 
with  her,  who  ivas  called  harren.  37.  For  with  God  nothing 
shall  he  impossihle.  38.  And  Mary  said.  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord ;  he  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  tvord.  And 
the  angel  departed  from  her." — Mary's  question  does  not  ex- 
press doubt :  it  simply  asks  for  an  explanation,  and  this  very 
request  implies  faith.  Her  question  is  the  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  the  astonishment  of  a  pure  conscience. — We  observe  in 
the  angel's  reply  the  parallelism  which  among  the  Hebrews  is 
always  the  expression  of  exalted  feeling  and  the  mark  of  the 
poetic  style.  The  angel  touches  upon  the  most  sacred  of 
mysteries,  and  his  speech  becomes  a  song.  Are  the  terms  come 
upon,  overshadoio,  borrowed,  as  Bleek  thinks,  from  the  image  of 
a  bird  covering  her  eggs  or  brooding  over  her  young  ?  Comp. 
Gen.  i.  3.  It  appears  to  us  rather  that  these  expressions  allude 
to  the  cloud  which  covered  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert.    In  ix.  34,  as  here,  the  evangelist  describes  the  approach 

'  Ver.  34.  Some  Mjj.  Mnn.  Vss.  and  Fathers  add  fj^oi  to  iirrai. — Ver.  35.  C. 
several  Mnn.  It.  add  ik  aou  after  yittuixitti. — Ver.  36.  Instead  ot  avyyivni,  9  M.jj. 
several  Mnn.  read  auyyitu.  Instead  of  aum\-/t^via.,  the  reading  of  T.  E.  with 
16  Mjj.,  the  Mnn.  Syr.,  S.  B.  L.  Z.,  <ruv£a»)ip£».— Ver.  37.  Instead  ot  tra/ia  tu  eiu, 

N.  B.  L.  Z.,  va.fa.  rou  Biou. 
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of  this  mysterious  cloud  by  the  term  eTriaKLci^eiv. — The  Holy 
Ghost  denotes  here  the  divine  power,  the  life-giving  breath 
vi^hich  calls  into  developed  existence  the  germ  of  a  human 
personality  slumbering  in  Mary's  womb.  This  germ  is  the 
link  which  unites  Jesus  to  human  nature,  and  makes  Him  a 
member  of  the  race  He  comes  to  save.  Thus  in  this  bu'th  the 
miracle  of  the  first  creation  is  repeated  on  a  scale  of  greater 
power.  Two  elements  concurred  in  the  formation  of  man :  a 
body  taken  from  the  ground,  and  the  divine  breath.  With 
these  two  elements  correspond  here  the  germ  derived  from  the 
womb  of  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  fertilizes  it.  The 
absolute  purity  of  this  birth  results,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  perfect  holiness  of  the  divine  principle  which  is  its  effi- 
cient cause ;  on  the  other,  from  the  absence  of  every  impure 
motion  in  her  who  becomes  a  mother  under  the  power  of  such 
a  principle. 

By  the  word  also  {"  therefore  also  ")  the  angel  alludes  to  his 
preceding  words  :  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  We 
might  paraphrase  it :  "  And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
I  said  to  thee,  that  .  .  ."  We  have  then  here,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  angel  himself,  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  term  Son 
of  God  in  the  former  part  of  his  message.  After  this  explana- 
tion, Mary  could  only  understand  the  title  in  this  sense :  a 
human  being  of  whose  existence  God  Himself  is  the  immediate 
author.  It  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  pre-existence,  but  it 
implies  more  than  the  term  Messiah,  which  only  refers  to  His 
mission.  The  word  v-^laTov,  of  the  Highest,  also  refers  to  tlie 
term  vlo<{  vy^larov,  Son  of  the  Highest,  ver.  32,  and  explains  it. 
Bleek,  following  the  Pcschito,  Tertullian,  etc.,  makes  a^tov  the 
predicate  of  KXridrjceTat,  and  vlo<;  @eov  in  apposition  with 
ajtop :  "  Wherefore  that  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  holy,  Son  of  God."  But  with  the  predicate  holy,  the 
verb  should  have  been,  not  "  shall  be  called,"  but  shall  he. 
For  holg  is  not  a  title.  Besides,  the  connection  with  ver.  32 
will  not  allow  any  other  predicate  to  be  given  to  shall  he  called 
than  Son  of  God.  The  subject  of  the  phrase  is  therefore  the 
complex  term  to  r^ewwixevov  ayiov,  the  holy  thing  conceived  in 
thee,  and  more  especially  ajiov,  the  holy ;  this  adjective  is  taken 
as  a  substantive.  As  the  adjective  of  <yevvooixevov,  taken  sub- 
stantively, it  would  of  necessity  be  preceded  by  the  article. 
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The  words  e/c  aov  are  a  gloss. — What  is  the  connection  hetween 
this  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  and  His  perfect  holiness  ?  The 
latter  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  former.  Tor  holiness 
is  a  fact  of  volition,  not  of  nature.  How  could  we  assign  any 
serious  meaning  to  the  moral  struggles  in  the  history  of  Jesus, 
— the  temptation,  for  example, — if  His  perfect  holiness  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  His  miraculous  birth  ?  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  miraculous  birth  was  only  the  negative  condition 
of  the  spotless  holiness  of  Jesus.  Entering  into  human  life 
in  this  way,  He  was  placed  in  the  normal  condition  of  man 
before  his  fall,  and  put  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  career  origin- 
ally set  before  man,  in  which  he  was  to  advance  from  innocence 
to  holiness.  He  was  simply  freed  from  the  obstacle  which, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  born,  hinders  us  from  accom- 
plishing this  task.  But  in  order  to  change  this  possibility 
into  a  reality,  Jesus  had  to  exert  every  instant  His  own  free 
will,  and  to  devote  Himself  continually  to  the  service  of  good 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  assigned  Him,  namely,  "  the 
keeping  of  His  Father's  commandment."  His  miraculous  birth, 
therefore,  in  no  way  prevented  this  conflict  from  being  real. 
It  gave  Him  liberty  not  to  sin,  but  did  not  take  away  from 
Him  the  liberty  of  sinning. 

Mary  did  not  ask  for  a  sign  ;  the  angel  gives  her  one  of  his 
own  accord.  This  sign,  it  is  clear,  is  in  close  connection  with 
the  promise  just  made  to  her.  When  she  beholds  in  Elizabeth 
the  realization  of  this  promised  sign,  her  faith  will  be  thoroughly 
confirmed.  'IZov,  hehold,  expresses  its  unexpectedness. — Kai 
before  avT^,  she  also,  brings  out  the  analogy  between  the  two 
facts  thus  brought  together. — Marj^'s  being  related  to  Elizabeth 
in  no  way  proves,  as  Schleiermacher  thought,  that  Mary  did 
not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  There  was  no  law  to  oblige 
an  Israelitish  maiden  to  marry  into  her  own  tribe;  Mary's 
father,  even  if  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  might  therefore 
have  espoused  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Could  it  be  from 
this  passage  that  Keim  derives  his  assertion,  that  the  priestly 
origin  of  Mary  is  indicated  in  Luke  (i.  334)  ?  The  dative 
y^pa  in  the  T.  R  is  only  found  in  some  MSS.  All  the  other 
documents  have  ^rjpec,  from  the  form  yr]po'i. 

In  ver.  37  the  angel  refers  the  two  events  thus  announced 
to  the  common  cause  which  explains  them  both — the  bound- 
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less  omnipotence  of  God.  That  is  the  rock  of  faith.  ^ABvvarelv 
signifies,  properly,  to  he  poiocrless.  And  Meyer  maintains  that 
this  must  be  its  meaning  here,  and  that  prjfia  is  to  be' taken  in 
its  proper  sense  of  word.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Alex,  reading  tov  Oeov :  "  No  word  pro- 
ceeding from  God  shall  remain  powerless."  But  this  meaning 
is  far-fetched.  Ilapa  tov  Geov  cannot  depend  naturally  either 
on  prj/xa  or  aSvparijcrei.  Matt.  xvii.  20  proves  that  the  verb 
dSwaretv  also  signifies,  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  to  he  im- 
possihle.  The  sense  therefore  is,  "  Nothing  shall  be  impossible." 
Ilapa  TQJ  Qew,  with  God,  indicates  the  sphere  in  which  alone 
this  word  is  true.  As  though  the  angel  said,  The  i7npossihle  is 
not  divine.  'Prjfia,  as  131,  a  thing,  in  so  far  as  announced. 
In  reference  to  this  concise  vigorous  expression  of  biblical 
supernaturalism,  Oosterzee  says :  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  not 
chains  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  laid  upon  Himself ; 
they  are  threads  which  He  holds  in  His  hand,  and  which  He 
shortens  or  lengthens  at  will." 

God's  message  by  the  mouth  of  the  angel  was  not  a  com- 
mand. The  part  Mary  had  to  fulfil  made  no  demands  on  her. 
It  only  remained,  therefore,  for  Mary  to  consent  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  divine  offer.  She  gives  this  consent  in  a 
word  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  which  involved  the  most 
extraordinary  act  of  faith  that  a  woman  ever  consented  to 
accomplish.  Mary  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  dearer 
to  a  young  maiden  than  her  very  life,  and  thereby  becomes 
pre-eminently  the  heroine  of  Israel,  the  ideal  daughter  of  Zion, 
the  perfect  type  of  human  receptivity  in  regard  to  the  divine 
work.  We  see  here  what  exquisite  fruits  the  lengthened  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  old  covenant  had  produced  in  true 
Israelites.  The  word  Ihov,  hchold,  does  not  here  express  sur- 
prise, but  rather  the  offer  of  her  entire  being.  Just  as  Abraham, 
when  he  answers  God  with.  Behold,  here  I  am  (Gen.  xxii..  Be- 
hold, I),  Mary  places  herself  at  God's  disposal.  The  evangelist 
shows  his  tact  in  the  choice  of  the  aorist  yevoLTo.  The  present 
would  have  signified,  "  Let  it  happen  to  me  this  very  instant ! " 
The  aorist  leaves  the  choice  of  the  time  to  God. 

What  exquisite  delicacy  this  scene  displays  !  What 
simplicity  and  majesty  in  the  dialogue !  Not  one  word  too 
many,  not  one  too  few.     A  narrative  so  perfect  could  only 
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have  emanated  from  the  holy  sphere  within  which  the  mystery 
was  accomplished.  A  later  origin  would  inevitably  have 
betrayed '  itself  by  some  foreign  element.  Hear  the  Prot- 
evangelium  of  James,  which  dates  from  the  first  part  of  the 
second  century :  "  Fear  not,  said  the  angel  to  Mary ;  for  thou 
hast  found  grace  before  the  Master  of  all  things,  and  thou 
shalt  conceive  by  His  word.  Having  heard  that,  she  doubted 
and  said  within  herself :  Shall  I  conceive  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
living  God,  and  shall  I  give  birth  as  every  woman  gives  birth  ? 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her :  No,  not  thus,  Mary, 
for  the  power  of  God  .  .  .,"  etc. 


THIED  NAEEAXrVE. —  CHAP,  L  r9-66. 
Mary's  Visit  to  Elizcibeth. 

This  narrative  is,  as  it  were,  the  synthesis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding. These  two  divinely  favoured  women  meet  and  pour 
forth  their  hearts. 

1.  Arrival  of  Mary  (vers.  39-41);  2.  Elizabeth's  saluta- 
tion (vers.  42-45) ;  3.  Song  of  Mary  (vers.  46-55).  Ver.  56 
forms  the  historical  conclusion. 

1.  TJie  arrival  of  Mary:  vers.  39-41.' — The  terms  ao^ose 
and  loith  haste  express  a  lively  eagerness.  This  visit  met 
what  was  in  fact  a  deep  need  of  Mary's  soul.  Since  the 
message  of  the  angel,  Elizabeth  had  become  for  her  what  a 
mother  is  for  her  daughter  in  the  most  important  moment  of 
her  life. — The  words  in  those  days  comprise  the  time  necessary 
for  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed  being  four  days'  journey,  Mary  could  not  travel  so 
far  alone. — The  word  97  opecvij,  the  hill  country,  has  sometiiiies 
received  quite  a  special  meaning,  making  it  a  kind  of  proper 
name,  by  which  in  popular  language  the  mountainous  plateau 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  was  designated ;  but  no  instance  of 
a  similar  designation  can  be  given  either  from  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  expression, 
a  city  of  Jucla  in  the  mountain,  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to 
give  the  term  mountain  the  force  of  a  proper  name.  The 
context  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  it  is  the  mountain  of 
^  Ver.  40.  K-  and  some  Mnn.  add  sv  ctyaXXmini  after  /S^sipoj  (taken  from  ver.  41). 
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Juda,  in  distinction  from  the  plain  of  Juda,  that  is  meant. 
Comp.  Josh.  XV.  48,  where  rj  opeivr)  is  employed  precisely  in 
this  way  by  the  LXX.  According  to  JoSh.  xv.  55,  xxi.  16, 
there  was  in  this  country,  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  a  city  of 
the  name  of  Jutha  or  Juttha ;  and  according  to  the  second 
passage  (comp.  ver.  13),  this  city  was  a  priestly  city.^  From 
tliis  several  writers  (Reland,  "Winer,  Eenan)  have  concluded 
that  the  text  of  our  Gospel  has  undergone  an  alteration, 
and  that  the  word  Juda  is  a  corruption  of  Jutha.  But  no 
MS.  supports  this  conjecture  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
context  to  require  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that, 
had  Luke  desired  to  indicate  by  name  the  city  in  which  the 
parents  of  John  the  Baptist  lived,  he  would  have  done  it 
sooner.  The  most  important  priestly  city  of  this  country  was 
Hebron,  two  leagues  south  of  Bethlehem.  And  although,  sub- 
sequent to  the  exile,  the  priests  no  longer  made  it  a  rule  to 
reside  exclusively  in  the  towns  that  had  been  assigned  to 
them  at  the  beginning,  it  is  very  natural  to  look  for  the  home 
of  Zacharias  at  Hebron,  the  more  so  that  Eabbinical  tradition 
in  the  Talmud  gives  express  testimony  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.^  Keim  finds  further  support  for  it  on  this  ground, 
that  in  the  context  ttoXj?  'lovSa  can  only  signify  the  city  of 
Juda,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  priestly  city  in  Juda.  But 
wrongly ;  the  simplest  and  most  natural  translation  is :  a  city 
of  Juda. 

The  detail,  she  entered  into  the  house,  serves  to  put  the 
reader  in  sympathy  with  the  emotion  of  Mary  at  the  moment 
of  her  arrival.  With  her  first  glance  at  Elizabeth,  she  recog- 
nises the  truth  of  the  sign  that  had  been  given  her  by  the 
angel,  and  at  this  sight  the  promise  she  had  herself  received 
acquires  a  startling  reality.  Often  a  very  little  thing  suffices 
to  make  a  divine  thought,  which  had  previously  only  been 
conceived  as  an  idea,  take  distinct  form  and  life  within  us. 
And  the  expression  we  have  used  is  perhaps,  in  this  case, 
more  than  a  simple  metaphor. — It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
intense  feeling  produced  in  Mary  by  the  sight  of  Elizabeth 
should  have  reacted  immediately  on  the  latter.     The  unex- 

•  According  to  Eobinson,  it  is  at  the  present  day  a  village  named  Jvtta.     Tlie 
nnme  in  the  LXX.  is  Ita. 
2  Othon.  Lexicon  rahh'imcuin,  p.  324. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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pected  arrival  of  this  young  maiden  at  such  a  solemn  moment 
for  herself,  the  connection  which  she  instantly  divines  between 
the  miraculous  blessing  of  which  she  had  just  been  the  object 
and  this  extraordinary  visit,  the  affecting  tones  of  the  voice 
and  holy  elevation  of  this  person,  producing  all  the  impression 
of  some  celestial  apparition,  naturally  predisposed  her  to 
receive  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  The  emotion  which 
possesses  her  is  communicated  to  the  child  whose  life  is  as  yet 
one  with  her  own ;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  this  being, 
who  she  knows  is  compassed  about  by  special  blessing,  the 
veil  is  rent.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  prophetic  Spirit  of  the 
old  covenant,  seizes  her,  and  she  salutes  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah. 

2.  Tim  salutation  of  Elizabeth:  vers.  42-45.^ — "And  she 
spake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  Messed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  loovib.  43.  And  whence 
is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ? 
4:4o.  For,  lo,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in 
mine  ears,  the  babe  leaped  in  my  ivomb  for  joy.  45.  And 
blessed  is  she  that  believed :  for  there  shall  be  a  performance 
of  those  things  lohich  were  told  her  from  the  Lord."  —  The 
course  of  Elizabeth's  thought  is  this  :  first  of  all,  Mary  and  the 
Son  of  Mary  (ver.  42) ;  next,  Elizabeth  herself  and  her  son 
(vers.  43,  44) ;  lastly,  Mary  and  her  happiness.  The  charac- 
teristic of  all  true  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  proper  individuality  of  the  person  who  is  the 
instrument  of  it,  and  the  elevation  of  his  personal  feelings  to 
the  height  of  the  divine  word.  This  is  precisely  the  character 
of  Elizabeth's  salutation ;  we  shall  find  it  the  same  in  the 
son"  of  Zacharias.  Thus  the  truth  of  this  word,  Elizabeth 
was  filled  ivith  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  justified  by  this  very  fact. 
The  reading  of  some  Alexandrians,  dve^orjaev,  would  indicate 
a  cry,  instead  of  a  simple  breaking  forth  into  speech.  The 
reading  Kpavyrj  of  three  other  Alex,  would  have  the  same 
meaning.  They  both  savour  of  exaggeration.  In  any  case, 
both  could  not  be  admitted  together.  We  may  translate. 
Blessed  art  thou,  or  Blessed  be  thou.     The  former  translation  is 

'  Ver.  42.  X.  C.  F.  several  Mnn.  read  av-fianiriy  instead  of  ampeovtitriv,  which  is  the 
reading  of  T.  K.  with  all  the  rest. — B.  L.  Z.  and  Origen  (three  times)  read  x.(a,vyn 
in  place  of  ^aim. 
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best ;  for  exclamation  is  more  in  place  here  tlian  a  wish. — 
The  superlative  form,  blessed  among,  is  not  unknown  to  classical 
Greek. — The  expression,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  appears  to 
imply  that  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  was  already  accom- 
plished ;  so  also  does  the  expression,  the  mother  of  my  Lord 
(ver.  43). — "Iva,  in  order  that  (ver.  43),  may  keep  its  ordi- 
nary meaning :  "  What  have  I  done  in  order  that  this  blessing 
might  come  to  me  ? "  This  ha  is  used  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  divine  intention. — From  Mary  and  her  Son, 
her  thought  glances  to  herself  and  her  own  child.  In 
calling  Mary  the  mother  of  my  Lord,  she  declares  herself 
the  servant  of  the  Messiah,  and  consequently  of  His  mother 
also. — Everything  of  a  sublime  character  springs  from  a 
deeper  source  than  the  understanding.  The  leaping  of 
John,  a  prelude  of  the  work  of  his  life,  belongs  to  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  instinctive  life.  Elizabeth  sees  in 
it  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  the  presentiment  she  felt  as  soon 
as  she  saw  Mary. 

At  ver.  45  she  reverts  to  Mary.  The  expression  blessed  is 
doubtless  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  calm  happiness 
that  irradiates  the  figure  of  the  young  mother.  "On  cannot 
be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  because ;  for  the  word  iriaTevaaaa, 
she  that  believed,  in  order  that  it  may  have  its  full  force,  must 
not  govern  anything.  "  Blessed  is  she  that,  at  the  critical 
moment,  could  exercise  faith  (the  aorist) !"  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Meyer,  think  that  the  proposition  which  follows  should 
depend  on  irtaTeva-aaa :  "  she  icho  believed  that  the  things  .  ,  . 
would  have  their  accomplishment."  The  two  former,  because 
(TOL  would  be  necessary  in  place  of  avrfj ;  the  third,  because 
all  that  had  been  promised  to  Mary  was  already  accomplished. 
But  Elizabeth's  thought  loses  itself  in  a  kind  of  meditation, 
and  her  words,  ceasing  to  be  an  apostrophe  to  Mary,  become 
a  hymn  of  faith.  This  accounts  lor  the  use  of  a  pronoun  of 
the  third  person.  As  to  Meyer,  he  forgets  that  the  accom- 
plishment is  only  just  begun,  and  is  far  from  being  completed. 
The  glorification  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  Tekelwai^  denotes  this  complete  accomplish- 
ment. But  how  could  Elizabeth  speak  of  the  kind  of  things 
which  had  been  promised  to  Mary  ?  What  had  passed  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Zacharias  had  enlightened  her  respecting 
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tlie  similar  things  tliat  must  have  taken  place  between  heaven 
and  Mary. 

3.  The  song  of  Mary:  vers.  46-56.  Elizabeth's  salutation 
was  full  of  excitement  [she  spaJce  out  with  a  loud  voice),  but 
Mary's  hymn  breathes  a  sentiment  of  deep  inward  repose. 
The  greater  happiness  is,  the  calmer  it  is.  So  Luke  says 
simply,  etTre,  she  said.  A  majesty  truly  regal  reigns  through- 
out this  canticle.  Mary  describes  first  her  actual  impressions 
(vers.  4 6-4 8 ft) ;  thence  she  rises  to  the  divine  fact  which  is 
the  cause  of  them  (vers.  485-50);  she  next  contemplates  the 
development  of  the  historical  consequences  contained  in  it 
(vers.  51-53);  lastly,  she  celebrates  the  moral  necessity  of 
this  fact  as  the  accomplishment  of  God's  ancient  promises  to 
His  people  (vers.  54  and  55). — The  tone  of  the  first  strophe 
has  a  sweet  and  calm  solemnity.  It  becomes  more  animated 
in  the  second,  in  which  Mary  contemplates  the  work  of  the 
Most  High.  It  attains  its  full  height  and  energy  in  the 
third,  as  Mary  contemplates  the  immense  revolution  of  which 
this  work  is  the  beginning  and  cause.  Her  song  drops  down 
and  returns  to  its  nest  in  the  fourth,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
amen  of  the  canticle. — This  hymn  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.),  and  contains  several 
sentences  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  Is  it,  as  some 
have  maintained,  destitute  of  all  originality  on  this  account  ? 
By  no  means.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between 
Hannah's  song  of  triumph  and  Mary's.  Whilst  Mary  cele- 
brates her  happiness  with  deep  humility  and  holy  restraint, 
Hannah  surrenders  herself  completely  to  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal triumph ;  with  her  very  first  words  she  breaks  forth 
into  cries  of  indignation  against  her  enemies.  As  to  the 
borrowed  biblical  phrases,  Mary  gives  to  these  consecrated 
words  an  entirely  new  meaning  and  a  higher  application. 
The  prophets  frequently  deal  in  this  way  with  the  words  of 
their  predecessors.  By  this  means  these  organs  of  the  Spirit 
exhibit  the  continuity  and  progress  of  the  divine  work. 
Criticism  asks  whether  Mary  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her 
Bible  before  she  spoke.  It  forgets  that  every  young  Israelite 
knew  by  heart  from  childhood  the  songs  of  Hannah,  Deborah, 
and  David  ;  that  they  sang  them  as  they  went  up  to  the  feasts 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the  singing  of  psalms  was  the  daily 
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accompaniment  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  essential  observances  of  the  passover  meal. 

Vers.  46-55.^  "And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  47.  And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 
48  a.  For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden. 

48&.  For,  hehold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
hlesscd.  49.  For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things; 
and  holy  is  His  name.  50,  And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear 
Him  from  generation  to  generation. 

51.  He  hath  showed  strength  with  His  arm;  He  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  52.  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of 
low  degree.  53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

54.  He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  in  rememhrance  of 
His  mercy ;  53.  {As  He  spake  to  our  fathers),  to  Abraham,  and 
to  his  seed  for  ever." 

Vers,  4  6 -4  8  a.  The  contrast  between  the  tone  of  this 
canticle  and  Elizabeth's  discourse  forbids  the  admission  of  the 
reading  of  some  Latin  authorities  which  puts  it  in  the  mouth 
of  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  Mary's  reply  to  the  congratula- 
tions of  Elizabeth. — Luke  does  not  say  that  Mary  was  filled 
with  the  Spirit  (comp.  ver,  41).  At  this  epoch  of  her  life 
she  dwelt  habitually  in  a  divine  atmosphere,  whilst  the  in- 
spiration of  Elizabeth  was  only  momentary.  Her  first  word, 
fieyaXvvei,  magnifies,  fully  expresses  this  state  of  her  soul. 
In  what,  indeed,  does  the  magnifying  of  the  Divine  Being 
consist,  if  not  in  giving  Him,  by  constant  adoration  (the  verb 
is  in  the  present  tense),  a  larger  place  in  one's  own  heart  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ?  The  present,  magnifies,  is  in  contrast 
with  the  aorist,  rejoiced,  in  the  following  sentence.  Some 
would  give  the  aorist  here  the  sense  which  this  tense  some- 

'  Ver.  46.  Three  mss.  of  the  Italic,  a.  b.  1.,  read  Elizabeth  instead  of  Mary. 
Irenaeus,  at  least  in  the  Latin  translation,  follows  this  reading ;  and  Origen  (Latin 
translation)  speaks  of  Mss.  in  which  it  was  fonnd. — Ver.  49.  t<.  B.  D.  L.  read 
fj!.iyaXa  instead  of  (jt.iya.Xiia,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  22  Mjj.  and  all  the  Mnn. 
— Ver.  50.  B.  C.  L.  Z.  read  m  yinas  xai  yinas  ;  t<.  F.  M.  0.  and  several  Mnn., 
us  yivia;  xai  ytnay,  in  place  of  us  ytytas  ytviav,  which  is  the  reading  of  12  Mjj. 
and  most  of  the  Mnn. — Ver.  51.  S^'=*  E.  F.  H.  0''.  0''.  and  some  Mnn.  read  hmvoias 
instead  of  S/avs/a. — Ver.  55.  C.  F.  M.  0.  S.  60  Mnn.  read  £&/,-  aiuvos  instead  ot  tis  tov 
ttjmic.—VeT.  53,  J<,  B,  L.  'Z.  read  c^s  instead  of  ««/.     D,  Itpi^^i"",  Or,,  omit  it. 
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times  has  in  Greek,  that  of  a  repetition  of  the  act.  It  is 
more  natural,  however,  to  regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  a  par- 
ticular fact,  which  kindled  in  her  a  joy  that  was  altogether 
peculiar.  The  seat  of  this  emotion  was  her  spirit — irvevfia, 
spirit.  When  the  human  spirit  is  referred  to  in  Scripture, 
the  word  indicates  the  deepest  part  of  our  humanity,  the 
point  of  contact  between  man  and  God.  The  soul  is  the 
actual  centre  of  human  life,  the  principle  of  individuality,  and 
the  seat  of  those  impressions  which  are  of  an  essentially 
personal  character.  This  soul  communicates,  through  the  two 
organs  with  which  it  is  endowed,  the  spirit  and  the  body, 
with  two  worlds, — the  one  above,  the  other  below  it, — with 
the  divine  world  and  the  world  of  nature.  Thus,  while  the 
expression,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify,"  refers  to  the  personal 
emotions  of  Mary,  to  her  feelings  as  a  woman  and  a  mother, 
all  which  find  an  outlet  in  adoration,  these  words,  "  My  spirit 
hath  rejoiced,"  appear  to  indicate  the  moment  when,  in  the 
profoundest  depths  of  her  being,  by  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  angel  was  accomplished  in  her. — 
These  two  sentences  contain  yet  a  third  contrast :  The  Lord 
whom  she  magnifies  is  the  Master  of  the  service  to  which  she 
is  absolutely  devoted  ;  the  Saviour  in  whom  she  has  rejoiced 
is  that  merciful  God  who  has  made  her  feel  His  restoring 
power,  and  who  in  her  person  has  just  saved  fallen  humanity. 
Further,  it  is  this  divine  compassion  which  she  celebrates  in 
the  following  words,  ver.  48.  What  did  He  find  in  her  which 
supplied  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  favour?  One  thing 
alone — her  low  estate.  Taireivwai^  does  not  denote,  as  raireL- 
voTT]^  does,  the  moral  disposition  of  humility ;  Mary  does  not 
boast  of  her  humility.  It  is  rather,  as  the  form  of  the  word 
indicates,  an  act  of  which  she  had  been  the  object,  the 
humbling  influence  under  which  she  had  been  brought  by  her 
social  position,  and  by  the  whole  circumstances  which  had 
reduced  her  a  daughter  of  kings,  to  the  rank  of  the  poorest 
of  the  daughters  of  Israel. — Perhaps  the  interval  between  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation,  denoted  by  the  aorists  hath  rejoiced, 
hath  regarded,  and  that  in  which  she  thus  celebrated  it,  was 
not  very  great.  Was  not  that  thrilling  moment,  when  she 
•entered  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and  beheld  at  a  glance  in  the 
person  of  Elizabeth  the  fulfilment  of  the  sign  given  her  by 
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the  angel,  the  moment  of  supreme  divine  manifestation  towards 
herself  ?  The  expression,  Bcliold,  henceforth,  which  commences 
the  following  strophe,  thus  becomes  full  of  meaning. 

Vers.  485-50.  The  greatness  of  her  happiness  appears  in 
the  renown  which  it  will  bring  her ;  hence  the  <ydp,  for.  The 
word  Icholcl  refers  to  the  unexpected  character  of  this  dealing. 
Mary  ascribes  to  God,  as  its  author,  the  fact  which  she  cele- 
brates, and  glorifies  the  three  divine  perfections  displayed  in 
it.  And  first  the  poivcr.  In  calling  God  the  Almighty,  she 
appears  to  make  direct  allusion  to  the  expression  of  the  angel : 
the  fower  of  the  Highest  (ver.  35)..  Here  is  an  act  in  which 
is  displayed,  as  in  no  other  since  the  appearance  of  man,  the 
creative  power  of  God.  The  received  reading  /xeyaXela 
answers  better  than  the  reading  of  some  Alex.,  fiejdXa, 
to  the  emphatic  term  mj^^s:,  which  Luke  doubtless  read  in 
his  Hebrew  document  (comp.  Acts  ii.  11).  But  this  omnipo- 
tence is  not  of  a  purely  physical  character ;  it  is  subservient 
to  holiness.  This  is  the  second  perfection  which  Mary  cele- 
brates. She  felt  herself,  in  this  marvellous  work,  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  supreme  holiness ;  and  she  well  knew 
that  this  perfection  more  than  any  other  constitutes  the 
essence  of  God :  His  name  is  holy.  The  name  is  the  sign  of 
an  object  in  the  mind  which  knows  it.  The  name  of  God 
therefore  denotes,  not  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  more  or  less 
adequate  reflection  of  Him  in  those  intelligences  which  are  in 
communion  with  Him.  Hence  we  see  how  this  name  can  be 
sanctified,  rendered  holy.  The  essential  nature  of  God  may 
be  more  clearly  understood  by  His  creatures,  and  more  com- 
pletely disengaged  from  those  clouds  which  have  hitherto 
obscured  it  in  their  minds.  Thus  Mary  had  received,  in  the 
experience  she  had  just  passed  through,  a  new  revelation  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being. — This  short  sentence  is  not 
dependent  on  the  otl,  because,  which  governs  the  preceding. 
For  the  /cat,  and,  which  follows,  establishes  a  close  connection 
between  it  and  ver.  50,  which,  if  subordinated  to  ver.  49, 
would  be  too  drawn  out. — This  feature  of  holiness  which 
Mary  so  forcibly  expresses,  is,  in  fact,  that  which  distinguishes 
the  incarnation  from  all  the  analogous  facts  of  heathen 
mythologies. 

The   third  divine  perfection  celebrated  by  Mary  is  mercy 
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(ver.  50).     Mary  has  already  sung  its  praise  in  ver.   48  in 
relation  to  herself.      She  speaks  of  it  here  in  a  more  general 
way.     By  than  that  fear   God,   she  intends  more  especially 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  there  present  before  her ;  then  all  the 
members  of  her  people  who  share  with  them  this  fundamental 
trait  of  Jewish  piety,  and  who  thus  constitute  the  true  Israel 
— The  received  reading   et?  <yevea<;  f^evewv,  from  generation  to 
generation,  is  a  form  of  the  superlative  which  is  found  in  the 
expression  to  the  age  of  the  ages,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  to 
the  most  remote  generations."     The  two  other  readings  men- 
tioned in  the  critical  notes  express  continuity  rather   than 
remoteness  in  time.      These  words,  " on  them  that  fear  Him" 
are  the  transition  to  the  third  strophe.     For  they  implicitly 
contain  the  antithesis  which  comes  out  in  the  verses  following. 
Vers.    51—53.    A   much    more    strongly   marked   poetical 
parallelism   characterizes   this  strophe.     Mary  here  describes 
with  a  thrill  of  emotion,  of  which  even  her  language  partakes, 
the  great  Messianic  revolution,  the  commencement  of  which 
she  was  beholding  at  that  very  time.     In  the  choice  God  had 
made  of  two  persons  of  such  humble  condition  in  life  as  her- 
self and  her  cousin,  she  saw  at  a  glance  the  great  principle 
which  would  regulate  the  impending  renewal  of  all  things. 
It  is  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  human  notions  of  great- 
ness and  meanness. — The  'poor  and  the  hungry  are  evidently  the 
Israelites  fearing  God  of  ver.  50.    Such  expressions  cannot  apply 
to  Israel  as  a  whole — to  the  proud  Pharisees  and  rich  Sadducees, 
for  example.     The  line  of  demarcation  which  she  draws  in 
these  words  passes,  therefore,  not  between  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, but  between  the  pious  Israelites  and  all  that  exalt  them- 
selves against  God,  whether  in  or  beyond  Israel.     The  proud, 
the  mighty,  and  the  rich,  denote  Herod  and  his  court,  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  as  well  as  the  foreign  oppressors, 
Caesar  and  his  armies,  and  all  the  powers  of  heathendom.     The 
aorists  of  these  three  verses  indicate,  according  to  Bleek,  the 
repetition  of  the  act ;  so  he  translates  them  by  the  present.      I 
rather  think  that  to  Mary's  eyes  the  catastrophe  presents  itself 
as  already  consummated  in  the  act  which  God  had  just  accom- 
plished.    Does  not  this  act  contain  the  principle  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  that  is  exalted  in  the  world,  and  of  the  choice  of 
whatever  in  human   estimation  is  brought  low  ?     All  these 
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divine  acts  which  are  about  to  follow,  one  after  another,  will 
only  be  a  further  application  of  the  same  principle.  They  are 
virtually  contained  in  that  which  Mary  celebrates.  Conse- 
quently the  aorists  are  properly  translated  by  the  past. — The 
first  proposition  of  ver.  5 1  applies  to  the  righteous  and  wicked 
alike.  Still  the  former  of  these  two  applications  predomi- 
nates (ver.  50).  The  arm  is  the  symbol  of  force.  The  ex- 
pression iroielv  Kpdro'i,  to  mahe  strength,  is  a  Hebraism,  ^Ti  ^t^'y 
(Ps.  cxviii.  15).  The  LXX.  translate  it  by  -jroielv  hvvafxtv.  If 
it  was  Luke  who  translated  the  Hebrew  document  into  Greek, 
it  is  evident  that  he  kept  his  version  independent  of  the  LXX. 
— The  favour  God  shows  to  the  righteous  has  its  necessary 
counterpart  in  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked.  This  is  the 
connection  of  the  second  proposition.  The  expression  vireprj- 
(jxivovi  Scavola,  proud  in  thought,  answers  to  2^  '•T'^X  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  6) ;  the  LXX.  translate  this  expression  by  davveroi,  rfj 
fcapSla.  The  dative  htavola  defines  the  adjective :  '"'  the  proud 
in  thought,  who  exalt  themselves  in  their  thoughts."  Mary 
represents  all  these  as  forming  an  opposing  host  to  men  that 
fear  God ;  hence  the  expression  scatter.  With  the  reading 
SiavoLa<i,  v7repT](pdvou<;  is  the  epithet  of  the  substantive,  povicd 
thoughts.     This  reading  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

Ver.  52.  From  the  moral  contrast  between  the  proud  and 
the  faithful,  Mary  passes  to  a  contrast  of  their  social  position, 
the  mighty  and  those  of  loio  degree.  The  former  are  those  who 
reign  without  that  spirit  of  humility  which  is  inspired  by  the 
fear  of  Jehovah. — The  third  antithesis  (ver,  53),  which  is 
connected  with  the  preceding,  is  that  of  suffering  and  pro- 
sperity. The  hungry  represent  the  class  which  toils  for  a 
living — artisans,  like  Joseph  and  Mary ;  the  rich  are  men 
gorged  with  wealth,  Israelites  or  heathen,  who,  in  the  use  they 
make  of  God's  gifts,  entirely  forget  their  dependence  and 
responsibility.  The  abundance  which  is  to  compensate  the 
former  certainly  consists — the  contrast  requires  it — of  tem- 
poral enjoyments.  But  since  this  abundance  is  an  effect  of 
the  divine  blessing,  it  implies,  as  its  condition,  the  possession 
of  spiritual  graces.  For,  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of 
view,  prosperity  is  only  a  snare,  when  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  peace  with  God.  And  so  also,  the  spoliation 
which  is  to  befall  the  rich  is  without  doubt  the  loss  of  their 
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temporal  advantages.     But  what  makes  this  loss  a  real  evil  is, 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  divine  curse  upon  their  pride. 

The  poetic  beauty  of  these  three  verses  is  heightened  by  a 
crossing  of  the  members  of  the  three  antitheses,  which  is 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  method  of  symmetrical  parallelism. 
In  the  first  contrast  (ver.  51),  the  righteous  occupy  the  first 
place,  the  proud  the  second ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary 
(ver.  52),  the  mighty  occupy  the  first  place,  so  as  to  be  in  close 
connection  with  the  proud  of  ver.  51,  and  the  lowhj  the 
second;  in  the  third  (ver.  53),  the  hungry  come  first,  joining 
themselves  with  the  lowly  of  ver.  52,  and  the  rich  form  the 
second  member.  The  mind  passes  in  this  way,  as  it  were,  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  from  like  to  like,  and  the  taste  is  not 
offended,  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
in  which  the  homogeneous  members  of  the  contrast  occurred 
every  time  in  the  same  order. 

Vers.  54,  55.  Mary  celebrates  in  this  last  strophe  the  faith- 
fulness of  God.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
Messianic  work.  If  the  preceding  strophe  unveils  to  iis  the 
future  developments  of  this  work,  this  sends  us  back  to  its 
beginning  in  the  remote  past. — ITat?  signifies  here  servant 
rather  than  son.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  title  of  Israel,  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xli.  8).  The  Master  sees  His  well-beloved 
servant  crushed  beneath  the  burden  which  his  pitiless  oppressors 
have  imposed,  and  He  takes  it  upon  Himself  (middle  Xa/m/Sd- 
veadat)  in  order  to  comfort  him  {avri).  This  term,  Israel  His 
servant,  seems  at  first  sight  to  apply  to  the  whole  people  ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  this  explanation  that  has  led  several  interpreters 
to  apply  the  expressions  'proud,  mighty,  rich,  in  the  preceding 
verses,  solely  to  foreign  oppressors.  If,  as  we  have  'seen,  the 
latter  explanation  cannot  be  maintained,  we  must  conclude 
that  by  this  Israel,  the  servant  of  God,  Mary  understands  the 
God-fearing  Israelites  of  the  fiftieth  verse,  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  nation  itself.  The  faith- 
ful portion  of  the  nation  is  identified  in  this  expression  with 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  its  true  substance ;  be- 
sides, Mary  could  not  know  beforehand  how  far  this  true 
Israel  would  correspond  with  the  actual  people.  For  her  own 
part,  she  already  sees  in  hope  (aorist  dvTe\d/3ero)  tlie  normal 
Israel  transformed  into  the  glorified  Messianic  nation.     Would 
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such  a  view  as  this  have  been  possible  when  once  the  national 
unbelief  had  apparently  foiled  all  these  Messianic  hopes  ? — 
There  is  nothing  here  to  hinder  the  infinitive  of  the  end, 
(jLvrjadr^vac,  from  preserving  its  proper  meaning.  To  remember 
His  'promises  signifies,  in  order  not  to  be  unfaithful. — Erasmus, 
Calvin,  and  others  regard  the  datives  tm  'A^pad/ju  and  tw 
(jirepixarL  as  governed  by  eXdXrjcre,  in  apposition  with  tt^o?  rovq 
irarepa^ :  "  As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to 
his  seed  .  .  ."  But  this  construction  is  forced  and  inad- 
missible. Besides,  the  last  words,  for  ever,  if  referred  to  the 
verb  He  spake,  would  have  no  meaning.  Therefore  we  must 
make  the  proposition,  c(s  He  spahe  to  our  fathers,  a  parenthesis 
intended  to  recall  the  divine  faithfulness,  and  refer  the 
datives,  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  to  the  verb,  to  remember 
His  mercy.  It  is  the  dative  of  favour,  to  remember  towards 
Abraham  and  .  .  .  For  Abraham,  as  well  as  his  race,  enjoys 
the  mercy  which  is  shown  to  the  latter  (comp.  ver.  17).  The 
words  for  ever  qualify  the  idea,  not  to  forget  His  mercy. 
Divine  forgetfulness  will  never  cause  the  favour  promised  to 
Israel  to  cease.  Would  any  poet  have  ever  put  such  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Mary,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins  and  its 
people  dispersed  ? 

Ver.  56  is  a  historical  conclusion. — Did  the  departure  of 
Mary  take  place  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  ?  We 
might  suppose  so  from  the  particle  Se  and  the  aorist  eifki^aOT] 
(ver.  57),  which  very  naturally  imply  a  historical  succession. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  hardly  natural  that  Mary 
should  leave  at  a  time  when  the  expected  deliverance  of 
Elizabeth  was  so  near  at  hand.  This  verse,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  historical  anticipation,  such  as  is  frequently 
found  in  Luke.     Comp.  i.  65,  iii.  19,  20,  etc. 
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Birth  and  Circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Here  opens  the  second  cycle  of  the  narratives  of  the  in- 
fancy. This  first  narration  comprises — 1.  The  birth  of  John 
(vers.  57,  58) ;  2.  The  circumcision  of  the  child  (vers.  59-66) ; 
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3.  The  song  of  Zacharias,  with  a  short  historical  conclusion 
(vers.  67-80). 

1.  Birth  of  John :  vers.  57  and  58. — These  verses  are  like  a 
pleasing  picture  of  Jewish  home-life.  We  see  the  neighbours 
and  relations  arriving  one  after  the  other, — the  former  first, 
because  they  live  nearest.  Elizabeth,  the  happy  mother,  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  scene ;  every  one  comes  up  to  her  in  turn. 
'EueyaXvve  fier  avrrj^,  literally.  He  had  magnified  with  her,  is 
a  Hebraistic  expression  (oy  blJn ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  24  in  the 
LXX.).  This  use  of  jxeTa,  ivith,  comes  from  the  fact  that  man 
is  in  such  cases  the  material  which  concurs  in  the  result  of 
the  divine  action. 

2.  Circumcision  of  John:  vers.  59—66.^  As  an  Israelitish 
child  by  its  birth  became  a  member  of  the  human  family,  so 
by  circumcision,  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  following 
week,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.) ;  and 
it  was  the  custom  on  this  occasion  to  give  him  his  name.  The 
subject  of  rfkdov,  came,  is  that  of  the  preceding  verse.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  the  text  suggests  something  miraculous 
in  the  agreement  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias ;  as  if,  during  the 
nine  months  which  had  just  passed  away,  the  father  had  not 
made  to  the  mother  a  hundred  times  over  the  communication 
which  he  presently  makes  to  all  present  (ver.  63) !  How 
many  times  already,  especially  during  Mary's  stay  in  their 
house,  must  the  names  of  John  and  Jesus  have  been  men- 
tioned ! — It  has  been  inferred  from  the  words,  thei/  made  signs 
to  him  (ver.  62),  that  Zacharias  became  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 
But  the  case  of  Zacharias  cannot  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
deaf  mutes  from  their  birth,  in  whom  dumbness  ordinarily 
results  from  deafness.  The  whole  scene,  on  the  contrary, 
implies  that  Zacharias  had  heard  everything.  The  use  of  the 
language  of  signs  proceeds  simply  from  this,  that  we  in- 
stinctively adopt  this  means  of  communication  towards  those 
who  can  speak  in  no  other  way. 

Ver.  63.   The  word  \e<ycov  added  to   eypa-y^ev  is  a  Hebraism 

'  Ver.  61.  N.  A.  B.  C.  L.  A.  A.  Z.  n.  and  some  Mnn.  read  t»  ms  a-vyyivuai, 
in  place  of  iv  r^i  irvyyiviia.,  the  reading  of  T.  R.,  with  11  Mjj.,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Mnn.  Syr.  It.— Ver.  62.  {<.  B.  D.  F.  G.,  auro  in  place  of  awTov.— Ver.  65. 
t{*  reads  S/a  ra  instead  of  luXaXiiro  vavTo,  rcc. — Ver.  66.  X.  B.  C.  D.  L.  It.  Vg. 
add  yap  after  kui. 
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(i^is?  2n3"'1,  2  Kings  X.  6),  the  meaning  of  wliicli  is,  "  deciding 
the  question." — The  expression,  his  name  is,  points  to  a  higher 
authority  which  has  so  determined  it ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance, rather  than  the  agreement  between  the  father  and 
mother — a  fact  so  easily  explained — which  astonishes  the  per- 
sons present.  Every  one  recalls  on  this  occasion  the  strange 
events  which  had  preceded  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Ver.  64.  Zacharias,  thus  obedient,  recovers  his  speech,  of 
which  his  want  of  faith  had  deprived  him.  The  verb  dvewx^V, 
vjas  opened,  does  not  agree  with  the  second  subject,  the  tongue, 
for  which  the  verb  was  loosed,  taken  from  the  preceding  verb, 
must  be  supplied. — In  the  words,  he  spake  and  praised  God, 
naturally  it  is  on  the  word  spake  that  the  emphasis  rests,  in 
opposition  to  his  previous  dumbness.  The  last  words  are  only 
an  appendix,  serving  to  introduce  the  song  which  follows.  We 
must  therefore  refrain  from  translating,  with  Ostervald,  "  He 
spake  hy  praising  God." 

Ver.  65,  At  the  sight  of  this  miracle,  surprise  changes  into 
fear.  And  this  impression  spreads  abroad,  with  the  report  of 
these  facts,  throughout  all  the  country.  That  is  more  espe- 
cially the  sense  of  the  reading  of  i<,  which,  however,  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt. — Ver.  66. 
They  not  merely  told,  they  laid  to  heart ;  these  were  the  first 
emotions  of  the  Messianic  era. — The  Alex,  reading,  koX  <ydp,for 
also  the  hand  of  the  Lord  v:as  ivith  him,  although  adopted  by 
Tischendorf,  appears  to  us  untenable.  Whether,  in  fact,  this 
for  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  or  be  assigned  to  the 
persons  who  ask  the  preceding  question,  in  either  case  these 
words,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ivas  with  him,  must  refer  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  just  been  narrated,  while,  according 
to  the  natural  sense  of  the  imperfect  ^y,  was,  they  apply  to 
the  entire  childhood  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  for  has  been 
wrongly  added,  with  a  view  of  making  this  reflection  the 
motive  of  the  preceding  question.  The  T.  E.  is  supported  by 
not  only  the  majority  of  the  Mjj.,  but  more  especially  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Alexandrinus  and  of  the  Peschito,  which  is 
always  a  criterion  worthy  of  attention. — The  development  of 
this  child  was  effected  with  the  marked  concurrence  of  divine 
poiver.  The  hand,  here  as  usually,  is  the  emblem  of  force. — 
These  last  words  form  the  first  of  those  resting-points  which 
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we  sliall  often  meet  with  in  the  course  of  our  Gospel,  and 
which  occur  in  the  book  of  the  Acts.  It  is  a  picture,  drawn 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  of  the  entire  childhood  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Comp.  ver.  8  0,  which  describes,  by  a  correspond- 
ing formula,  his  youth. 

3.  The  song  of  Zacliarias :  vers.  67-80. — It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Zacharias  composed  this  song  in  view  of  the  religious 
and  moral  progress  of  the  child,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some 
special  event  in  which  the  divine  power  within  him  was  dis- 
played during  the  course  of  his  childhood.  We  are  led,  how- 
ever, to  another  supposition  by  the  connection  between  the 
first  words  of  the  song.  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  and  the  expression 
which  the  evangelist  has  employed  in  ver.  64,  "he  spake, 
Uessing  God."  This  song,  which  was  composed  in  the  priest's 
mind  during  the  time  of  his  silence,  broke  solemnly  from  his 
lips  the  moment  speech  was  restored  to  him,  as  the  metal 
flows  from  the  crucible  in  which  it  has  been  melted  the 
moment  that  an  outlet  is  made  for  it.  At  ver.  64,  Luke  is 
contented  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  song,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  narrative,  and  he  has  appended  the  song  itself  to 
his  narrative,  as  possessing  a  value  independent  of  the  time 
when  it  was  uttered. — We  observe  in  the  hymn  of  Zacharias 
the  same  order  as  in  the  salutation  of  Elizabeth.  The  theo- 
cratic sentiment  breaks  forth  first :  Zacharias  gives  thanks  for 
the  arrival  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah  (vers.  68-75).  Then 
his  paternal  feeling  comes  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  parenthesis : 
the  father  expresses  his  joy  at  the  glorious  part  assigned  to  his 
son  in  this  great  work  (vers.  76  and  77) ;  lastly,  thanksgiving 
for  the  Messianic  salvation  overflows  and  closes  the  song  (vers. 
78  and  79). — The  spiritual  character  of  this  passage  appears 
even  from  this  exposition.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  to  subordinate  even  the  legitimate  emotions  of  paternal 
affection  to  the  theocratic  sentiment. 

1st.  Vers.  67-75. — Zacharias  gives  thanks,  first  of  all,  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (vers.  67-70) ;  then  for  the  deliver- 
ance which  His  presence  is  about  to  procure  for  Israel  (vers. 
71-75). 

Vers.    67-75.^  "And  Ms  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with 

'  Ver.  70.  X.  B.  L.  "W".  A.  some  Mnn.  Or.   omit  -rm  after  cfiui. — Ver.   74. 
t?.  B.  L.  W".  some  Mnn.  Or.  omit  nfim. — Ver.  75.  B.  L.,  ^ais  nfi'-fai;,  instead  of 
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the  Holy  Gliost,  and  prophesied,  saying,  68.  Blessed  he  the  Lord 
God  of  Is7'ael ;  for  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people, 

69.  And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house 
of  His  servant  David  ;  70.  As  He  spake  hy  the  mouth  of  His  holy 
prophets,  ichieh  have  heen  since  the  world  began;  71.  That  ive  should 
he  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us  ; 
72.  To  perform  the  merey  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remem- 
ber His  holy  covenant,  73.  The  oath  tvhich  He  sivare  to  our  father 
Abraham,  74.  That  He  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  de- 
livered out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  loithout 
fear,  75.  In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days 
of  our  life!' 

The  aorists,  hath  raised  up,  hath  delivered,  imply  a  know- 
ledge on  Zacharias'  part  of  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  The 
term  visited  refers  to  the  absence  of  God  during  the  four 
centuries  in  which  the  prophetic  voice  had  been  silent  and 
heaven  shut.  The  abstract  expressions  of  the  sixty-eighth 
verse  are  followed  in  ver.  6  9  by  one  more  concrete.  Zacharias 
is  emboldened  to  designate  the  Messiah  Himself.  He  calls 
Him  a  horn  of  salvation.  This  image  of  a  horn  is  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament,  where  it  had  been  already  applied  to  the 
Messiah  :  /  ivill  raise  up  a  horn  to  David  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1 6).  The 
explanation  must  be  found  neither  in  the  horns  of  the  altar 
on  which  criminals  sought  to  lay  hold,  nor  in  the  horns  with 
which  they  ornamented  their  helmets  ;  the  figure  is  taken 
from  the  horns  of  the  bull,  in  which  the  power  of  this  anim^al 
resides.  It  is  a  natural  image  among  an  agricultural  people. 
The  term  rjyeipe,  hath  raised  up,  is  properly  applied  to  an 
organic  growth,  like  a  horn.  Just  as  the  strength  of  the 
animal  is  concentrated  in  its  horn,  so  all  the  delivering  power 
granted  to  the  family  of  David  for  the  advantage  of  the  people 
Avill  be  concentrated  in  the  Messiah.  This  verse  implies  that 
Zacharias  regarded  Mary  as  a  descendant  of  David. — In  ver. 

70,  Zacharias  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  this  appearing  by 
referring  to  the  numerous  and  ancient  promises  of  which  it  is 
the  subject.  Whether  with  or  without  the  article  tmv,  aycwv 
(holy)  must  in  any  case  be  taken  as  an  adjective  ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  translate,  of  His  saints  of  every  age  ivho  have 

Txs  ny.ijixs. — X.  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  11  other  Mjj.  40  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  t»;  ^an;, 
which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  7  JIjj.  Or. 
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heen  propliets,  which  would  imply  that  all  the  saints  have 
prophesied.  If  tS)v  is  retained,  the  word  simply  serves  as  a 
point  of  support  to  the  definitive  term  arrr  ala>vo<i.  The 
epithet  holy  characterizes  the  prophets  as  organs,  not  of  a 
human  and  consequently  profane  word,  hut  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. Holiness  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  that  emanates 
from  God.  We  may  judge,  by  the  impression  which  the  cer- 
tain approach  of  Christ's  advent  would  make  on  us,  of  the 
feeling  which  must  have  been  produced  in  the  hearts  of  these 
people  by  the  thought.  The  Messiah  is  there ;  history,  long 
suspended,  resumes  its  march,  and  touches  its  goal. 

In  vers.  71-75,  Zacharias  describes  the  work  of  this  Messiah. 
— The  most  natural  explanation  of  acorrjplav,  salvation,  is  to 
regard  this  word  as  in  apposition  with  the  term  hoivi  of  salva- 
tion (ver.  69).  The  notion  of  salvation  is  easily  substituted  for 
that  of  a  Saviour. — The  idea  of  salvation,  brought  out  in  this 
first  word,  is  exhibited  in  its  full  meaning  in  ver.  74.  The 
two  terms,  our  enemies,  and  them  that  hate  its,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether synonymous.  The  former  denotes  the  foreign  heathen 
oppressors :  the  latter  would  embrace  also  the  native  tyrants, 
Herod  and  his  party,  so  odious  to  true  Israelites. — In  grant- 
ing this  deliverance,  God  shoivs  mercy  (ver.  72)  not  only  to 
the  living,  but  to  the  dead,  who  were  waiting  with  the  heart- 
sickness  of  deferred  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mises, and  especially  of  the  oaths  of  God.  On  this  idea,  see 
i.  17:  for  the  infinitive  fxvrjadrjvat,  ver.  54;  for  the  turn  of 
expression  iroielv  fierd,  ver.  58. — "OpKov  (ver.  73)  is  in  appo- 
sition with  BiaOi^KT]^.  The  accusative  is  occasioned  by  the 
pronoun  6v.  This  attraction  is  the  more  easily  accounted  for, 
that  fxvacrOai  is  construed  in  the  LXX.  with  the  accusative 
and  the  genitive  indifferently. — The  infinitive  to  grant  ex- 
presses the  long-expected  end  of  the  development  of  prophecy, 
a  development  which  seems  designed  to  typify  this  long  period. 
— The  article  tov  characterizes  the  infinitive  hovvav  as  the  end 
desired  and  determined  from  the  beginning.  Grammatically, 
it  depends  on  opKov;  logically,  on  all  that  precedes. — In  the 
following  phrase,  the  relation  of  pva6evTa<;  to  Xarpevetv  should 
be  observed :  after  having  been  delivered,  to  serve  God :  the  end 
is  perfect  religious  service  ;  political  deliverance  is  only  a 
means  to  it.     Perfect  worship  requires  outward  security.     The 
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Messiah  is  about  to  reign ;  no  Antiochus  Epiplianes  or  Pompey 
shall  any  more  profane  the  sanctuary !  We  find  here  in  all 
its  purity  the  ideal  salvation  as  it  is  described  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  the  son  of  Zacharias  himself  understood 
it  to  the  very  last.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  two  deliverances,  the  religious  and  the  political ; 
it  was  a  glorious  theocracy  founded  on  national  holiness.  This 
programme  prevented  John  the  Baptist  from  identifying  him- 
self with  the  course  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  How,  after  the 
unbelief  of  Israel  had  created  a  gulf  between  the  expectation 
and  the  facts,  could  a  later  writer,  attributing  to  Zacharias  just 
what  words  he  pleased,  put  into  his  mouth  these  fond  hopes  of 
earlier  days  ? 

'OcTLorr^'i,  purity,  and  BLKaioavvr],  righteousness  (ver.  75), 
have  been  distinguished  in  several  ways.  Bleek  and  others 
refer  the  former  of  these  terms  to  the  inward  disposition,  the 
latter  to  the  outward  conduct.  But  righteousness,  in  the 
Scriptures,  comprehends  more  than  the  outward  act.  Others 
apply  the  former  to  relations  with  God,  the  latter  to  rela- 
tions with  men.  But  righteousness  also  comprehends  man's 
relations  with  God.  It  appears  to  us  rather  that  ijurity, 
6(tl6t7)<;,  is  a  negative  quality,  the  absence  of  stain ;  and 
righteousness,  hiKaioavvr),  a  positive  quality,  the  presence  of 
all  those  religious  and  moral  virtues  which  render  worship 
acceptable  to  God.  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  24. — The  authorities 
decide  in  favour  of  the  excision  of  the  words  t%  ^wj}?,  al- 
though the  French  translation  cannot  dispense  with  them. 
— At  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel 
contemplated,  under  the  image  of  a  temijle  of  perfect  dimen- 
sions, the  perfected  theocracy  (Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.).  Here  the 
priest-prophet  Zacharias  contemplates  the  same  ideal  under 
the  image  of  an  uninterrupted  and  undefded  worship.  The 
Holy  Spirit  adapts  the  form  of  His  revelations  to  the 
habitual  prepossessions  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  organs  of 
them. 

2cl.  Vers.  76,  77. — From  the  height  to  which  he  has  just 
attained,  Zacharias  allows  his  glance  to  fall  upon  the  little 
child  at  rest  before  him,  and  he  assigns  him  his  part  in  the 
work  which  has  begun.  Ver.  76  refers  to  him  personally, 
ver.  77  to  his  mission. 

VOL.  I.  II 
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Vers.  76  and  71}  "And  tJiou,  child,  shall  he  called  the 
Prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go  hefore  the  face  of  the 
Lord  to  'pre'pare  His  ways,  11  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation 
unto  His  people  hg  the  remission  of  their  sins." 

The  reading  koi  <jv,  and  thou,  connects,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, the  forerunner  with  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Alex, 
reading  Kal  av  8e,  hut  thou,  brings  out  more  strongly,  too 
strongly,  doubtless,  this  secondary  personality ;  it  has  against 
it  not  only  the  sixteen  other  J\Ijj.,  but  further,  the  Peschifo,  the 
Italic,  Irenseus,  and  Origen,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
The  title  of  prophet  of  the  Highest  simply  places  John  the 
Baptist  in  that  choir  of  the  prophets  of  whom  Zacharias  speaks 
in  ver.  70  ;  later  on,  Jesus  will  assign  him  a  higher  place. — 
In  saying  the  Lord,  Zacharias  can  only  be  thinking  of  the 
MessiaL  This  is  proved  by  the  vrpo,  hefore  Him,  in  trpoiro- 
pevarj,  and  the  avrov,  His  ways.  But  he  could  not  designate 
Him  by  this  name,  unless,  with  Malachi,  he  recognised  in  His 
coming  the  appearing  of  Jehovah  (comp.  i.  17,  43,  ii.  11). 
The  second  proposition  is  a  combination  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions, Isa.  xl.  3  (eroLpidaai)  and  Mai.  iii.  1  {Trpoiropevarj), — 
prophecies  which  are  also  found  combined  in  Mark  i.  2,  3. 
The  article  tov  before  hovvai,  to  give,  indicates  a  purpose. 
This  word,  in  fact,  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  aim  of  John  the 
Baptist's  ministry.  Why  was  the  ministry  of  the  Messiah 
preceded  by  that  of  another  divine  messenger  ?  Because  the 
very  notion  of  salvation  was  falsified  in  Israel,  and  had  to  be 
corrected  before  salvation  could  be  realized.  A  carnal  and 
malignant  patriotism  had  taken  possession  of  the  people  and 
their  rulers,  and  the  idea  of  a  political  deliverance  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  a  moral  salvation.  If  the  notion  of 
salvation  had  not  been  restored  to  its  scriptural  purity  before 
being  realized  by  the  Messiah,  not  only  would  He  have  had  to 
employ  a  large  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  Him  in  accom- 
plishing this  indispensable  task ;  but  further,  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  accused  of  inventing  a  theory  of  salvation  to 
suit  His  impotence  to  effect  any  other.  There  was  needed, 
then,  another  person,  divinely  authorized,  to  remind  the  people 

^  Ver.  76.  N.  Pj.  C.  D.  L.  R.  read  Ss  after  xai  tru. — X-  B.  Or.,  ivutiov  instead  of 
Tpo  vrfogaivov. — Ver.  77.  A.  C.  M.  0.  R.  U.,  some  Mnn.,  read  vi(t,ui  instead  of 
avtuv. 
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that  perdition  consisted  not  in  subjection  to  the  Eomans,  but 
in  divine  condemnation ;  and  that  salvation,  therefore,  was 
not  temporal  emancipation,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  To 
implant  once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  this  notion  of 
salvation,  %vas  indeed  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jesus,  who  was  to 
accomplish  this  salvation,  and  no  other.  The  last  words,  hy 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  depend  directly  on  the  word  acorr]- 
pia^,  salvation :  salvation  hj,  that  is  to  say,  consisting  in.  The 
article  t^9  is  omitted  before  ev  a^eaei,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
definitive  forms,  with  the  word  on  which  it  depends,  merely 
one  and  the  same  notion. — The  pronoun  avToov  refers  to  all 
the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  collective  idea  of 
jjcople.  The  authorities  which  read  '^/xoov  are  insufficient. — The 
words  to  His  ^people  show  that  Israel,  although  the  people  of 
God,  were  blind  to  the  way  of  salvation.  John  the  Baptist 
was  to  show  to  this  people,  who  believed  that  all  they  needed 
was  political  restoration,  that  they  were  not  less  guilty  than  the 
heathen,  and  that  they  needed  just  as  much  divine  pardon. 
This  was  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  baptism  to  which  he 
invited  the  Jews. 

3d  Vers.  78  and  79. — After  this  episode,  Zacharias  returns 
to  the  principal  subject  of  his  song,  and,  in  an  admirable 
closing  picture,  describes  the  glory  of  Messiah's  appearing, 
and  of  the  salvation  which  He  brings. 

Vers.  78  and  79.^  "  TJirough  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God, 
whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  79  To  give 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  unto  the  way  of  peace." 

Zacharias  ascends  to  the  highest  source  whence  this  stream 
of  grace  pours  down  upon  our  earth — the  divine  mercy.  This 
idea  is  naturally  connected  with  that  of  pardon  (ver.  77),  as  is 
expressed  by  hid  with  the  accusative,  which  means  properly 
hy  reason  of. — The  howcls  in  Scripture  are  the  seat  of  all  the 
sympathetic  emotions.  ^irXdy^va  answers  to  n''Orn. — The 
future  eina-Ke-^erai,  vAll  visit,  in  some  Alex.,  is  evidently  a 
correction  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  Christ  was  not 
born  at  the  time  Zacharias  was  speaking.  Yet  even  such  in- 
stances as  these  do  not  disturb  the  faith  of  critics  in  the 
authority  of  Alexandrine  MSS.  ! 

^  Ver.  78.  N.  B.  L.,  sa-zirx-i/'STa/ instead  of  e^rsc/ts^'ara. 
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All  the  images  in  the  picture  portrayed  in  vers.  78,  79 
appear  to  be  borrowed  from  the  following  comparison: — A 
caravan  misses  its  way  and  is  lost  in  the  desert;  the  unfortu- 
nate pilgrims,  overtaken  by  night,  are  sitting  down  in  the 
midst  of  this  fearful  darkness,  expecting  death.  All  at  once  a 
bright  star  rises  in  the  horizon  and  lights  up  the  plain ;  the 
travellers,  taking  courage  at  this  sight,  arise,  and  by  the  light 
of  this  star  find  the  road  which  leads  them  to  the  end  of  their 
journey. — The  substantive  dvarokr],  the  rising,  which  by  general 
consent  is  here  translated  the  daion,  has  two  senses  in  the 
LXX.  It  is  employed  to  translate  the  noun  n»V,  hranch,  by 
wliich  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  designate  the  Messiah.  This 
sense  of  the  word  dvaroki]  is  imknown  in  profane  Greek.  The 
term  is  also  used  by  the  LXX.  to  express  the  rising  of  a 
heavenly  body — the  rising  of  the  moon,  for  instance ;  comp. 
Isa.  Ix.  19,  This  sense  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
dvaTeKXetv ;  Isa.  Ix.  1,  "  TJie  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  risen  {dvare- 
ToXKev)  upon  thee  ;"  MaL  iv.  2,  "  Tlie  Sun  of  righteousness  shall 
rise  {dvareXei)  upon  you,"  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dvaTokr]  in  good  Greek.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is  its 
meaning  here.  It  follows,  indeed,  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
hath  visited  us,  which  may  very  well  be  said  of  a  star,  but  not 
of  a  branch ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  images  that 
foUow,  to  light  and  to  direet  (ver.  79).  Besides,  the  epithet 
from  on  high  agrees  much  better  with  the  figure  of  a  star  than 
with  that  of  a  plant  that  sprouts.  The  regimen /ro???-  on  high 
does  not  certainly  quite  agree  with  the  verb  to  rise.  But  the 
term  from  on  high  is  suggested  by  the  idea  of  visiting  which 
goes  before :  it  is  from  the  bosom  of  divine  mercy  that  this 
star  comes  down,  and  it  does  not  rise  upon  humanity  until 
after  it  has  descended  and  been  made  man.  Bleek  does  not 
altogether  reject  this  obvious  meaning  of  dvaToKrj;  but  he 
maintains  that  we  should  combine  it  with  the  sense  of  hranch, 
by  supposing  a  play  of  words  turning  upon  the  double  image 
of  a  sprouting  branch  and  a  rising  star;  and  as  there  is  no 
Hebrew  word  which  will  bear  this  double  meaning,  he  draws 
from  this  passage  the  serious  critical  consequence,  that  this 
song,  and  therefore  all  the  others  contained  in  these  two 
chapters,  were  originally  written,  not  in  Aramaean,  but  in 
Greek,  wliich  of  course  deprives  them  of  their  authenticity. 
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But  this  -whole  explanation  is  simply  a  play  of  Bleek's  imagi- 
nation. There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate  that  the 
author  intends  any  play  upon  words  here ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  none  of  the  images  employed  are  compatible  with  the 
meaning  of  hranch. 

The  expressions  of  ver.  79  are  borrowed  from  Isa.  ix.  1, 
Ix.  2,  Darkness  is  the  emblem  of  alienation  from  God,  and 
of  the  spiritual  ignorance  that  accompanies  it.  This  darkness 
is  a  sliadow  of  death,  because  it  leads  to  perdition,  just  as  the 
darkening  of  sight  in  the  dying  is  a  prelude  to  the  night  of 
death.  The  term  sit  denotes  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  despair. 
The  sudden  shining  forth  of  the  star  brings  the  whole  caravan 
of  travellers  to  their  feet  (roy?  izbhai),  and  enables  them  to 
find  their  way. — The  way  of  'peace  denotes  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing reconciliation  with  God,  the  chief  of  all  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  Elpiprj,  peace,  answers  to  Q'h^',  a  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  language  designates  the  bountiful  supply  of 
whatever  answers  to  human  need — full  prosperity. 

Ver.  80.  The  historical  conclusion,  ver.  80,  corresponds 
with  that  in  ver.  66.  As  the  latter  sketches  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  childhood  of  John,  so  this  gives  a  picture  of  his 
youth,  and  carries  us  forward  to  the  time  w^hen  he  began  his 
ministry.  The  term  he  greiu  refers  to  his  physical  develop- 
ment, and  the  expression  following,  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  to 
his  spiritual  development,  that  is  to  say,  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual.  The  predominant  feature  of  this  development 
was  force,  energy  (he  grew  strong  in  spirit).  Luke,  doubtless, 
means  by  this  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  instincts  and 
inclinations  of  the  body.  The  spirit  is  here  certainly  that  of 
John  himself ;  but  when  a  man  developes  in  a  right  way,  it  is 
only  by  communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  that  his  spirit 
unfolds,  as  the  flower  only  blows  when  in  contact  with  the 
light. — This  spiritual  development  of  John  was  due  to  no 
human  influence.  For  the  child  lived  in  the  deserts.  Probably 
the  desert  of  Judea  is  meant  here,  an  inhabited  country,  whose 
deeply  creviced  soil  affords  an  outlet  to  several  streams  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Dead  Sea.  This  country,  abound- 
ing in  caves,  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  anchorites.  In  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist  there  were  probably  Essenian  monas- 
teries there ;  for  history  says  positively  that  these  cenobites 
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dwelt  upon  both  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this  passage  that  John,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
desert,  visited  these  sages,  and  profited  by  their  teaching. 
This  opinion  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  text, 
which  is  to  attribute  to  God  alone  the  direction  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  forerunner.  But  more  than  this.  If  John 
was  taught  by  the  Essenes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  only 
thing  their  instructions  did  for  him  was  to  lead  him  to  take 
entirely  opposite  views  on  all  points.  The  Essenes  had  re- 
nounced every  Messianic  expectation ;  the  soul  of  John's  life 
and  ministry  was  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  and  the  pre- 
paration for  His  work.  The  Essenes  made  matter  the  seat  of 
sin ;  John,  by  his  energetic  calls  to  conversion,  shows  plainly 
enough  that  he  found  it  in  the  will.  The  Essenes  withdrew 
from  society,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  mystic  contemplation ; 
John,  at  the  signal  from  on  high,  threw  himself  boldly  into 
the  midst  of  the  people,  and  to  the  very  last  took  a  most  active 
and  courageous  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  If,  after 
all,  any  similarities  are  found  between  him  and  them,  John's 
originality  is  too  well  established  to  attribute  them  to  imita- 
tion ;  such  similarities  arise  from  the  attempt  they  both  made 
to  effect  a  reform  in  degenerate  Judaism.  The  relation  of 
John  to  the  Essenes  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Luther  to  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  part  of  the  Essenes,  as 
of  the  mystics,  there  is  the  human  effort  which  attests  the 
need ;  on  the  part  of  John,  as  well  as  of  Luther,  the  divine 
work  which  satisfies  it. — The  abstract  plural  in  the  deserts 
proves  that  this  observation  is  made  with  a  moral  and  not  a 
geographical  aim. — The  word  avdhei^iq,  slioiving,  denotes  the 
installation  of  a  servant  into  his  office,  his  official  institution 
into  his  charge.  The  author  of  this  act,  unnamed  but  under- 
stood, is  evidently  God.  It  folio v/s  from  iii.  2,  and  from  John 
i.  31-33,  that  a  direct  communication  from  on  high,  perhaps 
a  theophany,  such  as  called  Moses  from  the  desert,  was  the 
signal  for  John  to  enter  upon  his  work.  But  we  have  no 
account  of  this  scene  which  took  place  between  God  and  His 
messenger.     Our  evangelists  only  relate  what  they  know. 
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FIFTH  NAREATIVE. CHAP.  II.  1-20. 

Tlie  Birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Henceforth  there  exists  in  the  midst  of  corrupt  humanity  a 
pure  Being,  on  whom  God's  regard  can  rest  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Uniting  in  this  divine  contemplation,  the  celes- 
tial intelligences  already  see  streaming  from  this  fire  those 
waves  of  light  which  will  ultimately  penetrate  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  moral  universe.  The  new  creation,  the  union 
of  God  with  the  sanctified  creature,  begins  to  find  its  accom- 
plishment in  this  Being,  in  order  to  extend  from  Him  to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  to  comprehend  at  last  heaven  itself, 
which  is  to  be  united  with  us  under  one  and  the  same  head, 
and  to  adore  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord  (Col.  i.  20  ; 
Eph.  i.  10  ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11).  Such  is  the  point  of  view  we 
must  take  in  order  to  appreciate  the  following  narrative: — 1. 
Jesus  is  born  (vers.  1-7) ;  2.  The  angels  celebrate  this  birth 
(vers.  8-14) ;  3.  The  shepherds  ascertain  and  publish  it  (vers. 
15-20). 

1.  Tlie  Birth  of  Jesus:  vers.  1-7.  And  first  a  historical 
note  :  vers.  1  and  2} — The  words  in  those  days  refer  to  the  time 
which  followed  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  give  the 
remark  in  i.  80  an  anticipatory  character. — Aoyfia  denotes,  in 
classical  Greek,  any  edict  of  a  recognised  authority.  The  use 
of  the  word  t^eXOelv,  to  go  forth,  in  the  sense  of  Icing  published, 
answers  to  the  meaning  of  NX"',  Dan.  ix.  2,  3.  The  term  aTro- 
'ypa^T],  description,  denotes  among  the  Eomans  the  inscription 
on  an  official  register  of  the  name,  age,  profession,  and  fortune 
of  each  head  of  a  family,  and  of  the  number  of  his  children, 
with  a  view  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax.  The  fiscal  taxation 
which  followed  was  more  particularly  indicated  by  the  term 
dTTorlfjirjcn'i. — Criticism  raises  several  objections  against  the 
truth  of  the  fact  related  in  ver.  1  :  1st,  !N"o  historian  of  the 
time  mentions  such  a  decree  of  Augustus.  2d,  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  Augustus  had  issued  such  an  edict,  it  would  not 
have  been  applicable  to  the  states  of  Herod  in  general,  nor  to 

'  Ver.  2.  X.  B.  D.  omit  >;  after  avrti. — Instead  of  ccroypaipti  vrpu/rti  lyiv'.To,  X* 

reads  tfroypatpn    lyivlra  Vfurn. — Instead  of  Kv^nviov,  A.    K-zifUvitiv,    B*  Kvpiivoti,    B'. 

It.  Vg.  Kvpifov  (Cyrino). 
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Judea  in  particular,  since  this  country  was  not  reduced  to  a 
Eoman  province  until  ten  or  eleven  years  later — the  year  C  of 
our  era.  2)cl,  A  Eoman  edict,  executed  within  the  states  of 
Herod,  must  have  been  executed  according  to  Roman  forms ; 
and  according  to  these,  it  would  have  been  in  no  way  necessary 
for  Joseph  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Bethlehem ;  for,  according 
to  Roman  law,  registration  was  made  at  the  place  of  birth  or 
residence,  and  not  at  the  place  where  the  family  originated. 
Atlh,  Even  admitting  the  necessity  of  removal  in  the  case  of 
Joseph,  this  obligation  did  not  extend  to  Mary,  who,  as  a 
woman,  was  not  liable  to  registration. — In  order  to  meet  some 
of  these  difficulties.  Hug  has  limited  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
all  tlic  earth,  to  Palestine.  But  the  connection  of  this  ex- 
pression with  the  name  Ccesar  Augustus  will  not  allow  of  our 
accepting  this  explanation ;  besides  which,  it  leaves  several  of 
the  difficulties  indicated  untouched.  The  reader  who  feels 
any  confidence  in  Luke's  narrative,  and  who  is  desirous  of 
solving  its  difficulties,  will  find,  we  think,  a  solution  resulting 
from  the  following  facts : — 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Augustus  always 
aimed  at  a  stronger  centralization  of  the  empire.  Already, 
under  Julius  Cffisar,  there  had  been  undertaken,  with  a  view  to 
a  more  exact  assessment  of  taxation,  a  great  statistical  work, 
a  complete  survey  of  the  empire,  descriptio  orhis.  This  work, 
which  occupied  thirty-two  years,  was  only  finished  under 
Augustus.'-  This  prince  never  ceased  to  labour  in  the  same 
direction.  After  his  death,  Tiberius  caused  to  be  read  in  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  will  of 
Augustus,  a  statistical  document,  which  applied  not  only  to 
the  empire  properly  so  called,  but  also  to  the  allied  kingdoms, 
— a  category  to  which  the  states  of  Herod  belonged.  This  docu- 
ment, called  Breviarium  totius  imperii,  was  written  entirely  by 
Augustus'  own  hand."^  It  gave  "  the  number  of  the  citizens 
and  of  allies  under  arms,  of  the  fleets,  of  the  kingdoms,  of  the 
provinces,  of  the  tributes  or  taxes.^  The  compilation  of  such  a 
document  as  this  necessarily  supposes  a  previous  statistical 
labour,  comprehending  not  only  the  empire  proper,  but  also  the 

^  See  the  recent  work  of  Wieseler,   Beitrdge  zur  richtlgen    Wurdigung  der 
Evangel'ien,  etc.,  1869,  p.  23. 
2  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  11 ;  Suetonius,  Octav.  c.  27,  23,  101, 
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allied  states.  And  if  Augustus  had  ordered  this  work,  Herod, 
whose  kingdom  belonged  to  the  number  of  rcgna  rcdclita,  could 
not  have  refused  to  take  part  in  it. — The  silence  of  historians 
in  regard  to  this  fact  proves  simply  nothing  against  its  reality. 
Wieseler  gives  a  host  of  examples  of  similar  omissions.  The 
great  statistical  work  previously  accomplished  by  Julius  Csesar, 
and  about  which  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  is  not  noticed 
by  any  historian  of  the  time.^  Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  War, 
written  before  his  Antiquities,  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
government  of  Coponius,  does  not  mention  even  the  census  of 
Quirinius.^  Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  our 
principal  sources  for  the  life  of  Augustus,  Dion  Cassius,  pre- 
sents a  blank  for  just  the  years  748-750  u.c. — Besides,  this 
silence  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  positive  information 
we  find  in  later  writers.  Thus,  Tertullian  mentions,  as  a  well- 
known  fact,  "  the  census  taken  in  Judea  under  Augustus  by 
Sentius  Saturnius,"^  that  is  to  say,  from  744-748  u.c,  and  con- 
sequently only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Herod  in  750. 
The  accounts  of  Cassiodorus  and  Suidas  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  great  statistical  labours  accomplished  by  the  orders  of 
Augustus.*  The  latter  says  expressly  :  "  Ccesar  Augustus,  hav- 
ing chosen  twenty  men  of  the  greatest  ability,  sent  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  the  subject  nations  (tcov  vtttjkocov),  and 
caused  them  to  make  a  registration  {a'iro<ypaj)df;)  of  men  and 
property  (rwvTe  avOpooircov  koX  ovaiMu)."  These  details  are  not 
furnished  by  Luke.  And  if  the  task  of  these  commissioners 
specially  referred,  as  Suidas  says,  to  the  subject  nations,  the 
omission  of  all  mention  of  this  measure  in  the  historians  of 
the  time  is  more  easily  accounted  for. 

Surprise  is  expressed  at  an  edict  of  Augustus  having  refer- 
ence to  the  states  of  Herod,  But  Herod's  independence  was 
only  relative.  There  is  no  money  known  to  have  been  coined 
in  his  name ;  the  silver  coin  circulating  in  his  dominions  was 
Eoman.^      From   the   time   of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem   by 

'  "Wieseler,  in  the  work  referred  to,  p.  51. 
^  Ibid.  p.  95. 

*  Sed  et  census  constat  actos  sub  Auguste  .  .  .  in  Jttdcea  per  Sentlum  Satur- 
nium"  (Adv.  Marc.  19).  The  word  constat  appears  to  allude  to  public  docu- 
ments ;  and  the  detail  by  Sentius  Saturnius  proves  that  his  source  of  information 
was  independent  of  Luke. 

*  Wieseler,  p.  53.  *  Wieseler,  p.  86. 
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Pompey,  the  Jews  paid  the  Romans  a  double  tribute,  a  poll- 
tax  and  a  land-tax/  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  complaints  from 
Syria  and  Judea  against  the  taxes  which  burdened  them. 
Further,  the  Jews  had  quite  recently,  according  to  Josephus, 
been  obliged  to  take  individually  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
emperor  {Anfiq.  xvii.  2.  4).  The  application  of  a  decree  of 
Augustus  to  the  dominions  of  Herod,  a  simple  vassal  of  the 
emperor,  presents,  therefore,  nothing  improbable.  Only  it  is 
evident  that  the  emperor,  in  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
would  take  care  to  respect  in  form  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king,  and  to  execute  it  altogether  by  his  instrumentality. 
Besides,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  especially  in  their 
fiscal  measures,  always  to  act  by  means  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  national  usages.^ 
Augustus  would  not  depart  from  this  method  in  regard  to 
Herod,  who  was  generally  an  object  of  favour. — And  this 
observation  overthrows  another  objection,  namely,  that  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom,  Joseph  would  not  have  to  present  him- 
self in  the  place  where  his  family  originated,  since  the  census 
was  taken  at  the  place  of  residence.  But  Roman  usage  did 
not  prevail  here.  In  conformity  with  the  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence which  Judea  still  enjoyed,  the  census  demanded  by 
the  emperor  would  certainly  be  executed  according  to  Jewish 
forms.  These,  doubtless,  were  adapted  to  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  tribes  and  families,  the  basis  of  Israelitish  organiza- 
tion :  this  mode  was  at  once  the  simplest,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  still  lived  on  their  hereditary  possessions, 
and  the  surest,  inasmuch  as  families  that  had  removed  would 
be  anxious  to  strengthen  a  link  on  which  might  depend  ques- 
tions of  inheritance  and  other  rights  besides.^  That  which 
distinguished  the  census  of  Quirinius,  ten  years  later,  from  all 
similar  undertakings  that  had  preceded  it,  was  just  this,  that 
on  this  occasion  the  Roman  authority  as  stick  executed  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  national  power  and  Jewish 
customs.  Then,  accordingly,  the  people  keenly  felt  the  reality 
of  their  subjection,  and  broke  into  revolt.     And  history  has 

'  Wieseler,  p.  73  and  fol. 

**  Comp.  on  this  point  the  recent  works  of  Huschke  ( Ueber  den  Census  der 
Kaiserzeit)  and  of  Marquadt  {Handbuch  der  romischen  Allerthumer). 
3  Wieseler,  pp.  66,  67. 
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preserved  scarcely  any  record  of  similar  measures  which  pre- 
ceded this  eventful  census. 

As  to  Mary,  we  may  explain  without  any  difficulty  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  accompany  Joseph.  If,  at  ver.  5, 
we  make  the  words  with  Mary  depend  specially  on  the  verb  in 
order  to  he  enrolled,  the  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  Eoman  law,  women  among  conquered 
nations  were  subject  to  the  capitation  tax.  Ulpian  expressly 
says  this  {Be  censihis):  "that  in  Syria  (this  term  comprehends 
Palestine)  men  are  liable  to  the  capitation  from  their  fourteenth 
year,  women  from  their  tw^elfth  to  their  sixtieth."  Perhaps 
women  were  sometimes  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  in  order 
that  their  age  might  be  ascertained.  Or,  indeed,  we  may  suppose 
that  Mary  was  the  sole  representative  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  her  tribe,  an  heiress,  which  obliged  her  to  appear  in  person. 
Perhaps,  also,  by  the  inscription  of  her  name  she  was  anxious  to 
establish  anew,  in  view  of  her  son,  her  descent  from  the  family 
of  David,  But  we  may  join  the  words  v)ith  Mary  to  the  verb 
went  up.  The  motives  which  would  induce  Mary  to  accom- 
pany Joseph  in  this  journey  are  obvious.  If,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Gospel  history,  we  never  see  the  least  reflection 
cast  on  the  reputation  of  Mary,  although  only  six  months  had 
elapsed  between  her  marriage  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  is  not 
this  circumstance  explained  by  the  very  fact  of  this  journey, 
which  providentially  removed  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Nazareth 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  just  when  the  birth  took  place  ? 
Mary  must  have  recognised  the  finger  of  God  in  the  event 
which  compelled  Joseph  to  leave  home,  and  have  been  anxious 
to  accompany  him. 

But  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing arises  relative  to  ver.  2.  If  this  verse  is  translated,  as  it 
usually  is,  "  Tliis  census,  which  was  the  first,  took  place  ivhen 
Quirinius  governed  Syria"  we  must  suppose,  on  account  of 
what  precedes,  that  Quirinius  filled  this  office  before  the  death 
of  Herod.  But  history  proves  that  Quirinius  did  not  become 
governor  of  Syria  until  the  year  4,  and  that  he  did  not  execute 
the  enumeration  which  bears  his  name  until  the  year  6  of  our 
era,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Herod,  that  is  to  say,  ten  years  at  least  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus.     It  was  Varus  who  was  governor  of  Syria  at  the  death 
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of  Herod. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  this  difficulty 
by  correcting  the  text :  Theodore  de  Beza  by  making  ver.  2 
an  interpolation ;  Michaelis  by  adding  the  words  Trpo  t?}?  after 
iyevero :  "  This  envimeration  took  place  before  that  which 
Quirinius  executed  .  .  ."  ^  These  are  conjectures  without 
foundation. — Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  word 
irpcoTT],  first,  a  meaning  more  or  less  unusual.  And  accord- 
ingly, some  translate  this  word  as  primus  is  sometimes  to  be 
taken  in  Latin,  and  as  erst  regularly  in  German :  "  This  census 
was  executed  only  when  .  .  ."  {'prima  acccdit  cum,  gescliah 
erst  als).  Such  a  Latinism  is  hardly  admissible.  And  besides, 
if  the  execution  had  not  followed  the  decree  immediately  (as 
the  translation  supposes),  how  could  the  decree  have  led  to  the 
removal  of  Joseph  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  while 
Herod  was  still  reigning  ? 

An  interpretation  of  the  word  irpoirr)  which  is  scarcely  less 
forced,  has  been  adopted  by  Tholuck,  Ewald,  Wieseler  (who 
maintains  and  defends  it  at  length  in  his  last  work),  and  Pres- 
sense  (in  his  Vie  de  Jesus).  Eelying  on  John  i.  15,  Trptwro? 
fiov,  XV.  18,  TrpwTov  vfiwv,  they  give  to  Trpcorr]  the  sense  of 
TTporepa,  and  explain  irpcarr)  r]yefiovevovTO'i  as  if  it  were  irpo- 
repov  rj  riye/xoveveiv ;  which  results  in  the  following  transla- 
tion :  "  This  enumeration  took  place  heforc  Quirinius  ..." 
They  cite  from  the  LXX.  Jer.  xxix.  2,  varepov  i^eXOovro^ 
'le-^ovLov,  "  after  Jechonias  was  gone  forth ;"  and  from  Plato, 
varepot,  acptKOvro  t?}?  iv  MapaOoiVt  /J'd'^r]<;  <yevoixevrj<i,  "  they 
arrived  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  taken  place."  But  this 
accumulation  of  two  irregularities,  the  employment  of  the 
superlative  for  the  comparative,  and  of  the  comparative  adjec- 
tive for  the  adverb,  is  not  admissible  in  such  a  writer  as  Luke, 
whose  style  is  generally  perfectly  lucid,  especially  if,  with 
Wieseler,  after  having  given  to  irpcoTr]  the  sense  of  a  com- 
parative, we  want  to  keep,  in  addition,  its  superlative  mean- 
ing :  "  This  enumeration  took  place  as  a  first  one,  and  before 
that  .  .  ."  This  certainly  goes  beyond  all  limits  of  what 
is  possible,  whatever  the  high  philological  authorities  may 
say  for  it,  upon  whose  support  this   author   thinks  he  can 

'  For  this  sense  it  would  be  better  to  conjecture  a  reading  -jefo  r^s  as  a  substi- 
tute for  -TtfUTn,  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  place  which  the  last  word 
occupies  in  the  text  of  S  and  D. 
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rely.' — Another  attempt  at  interpretation,  proposed  by  Ebrard, 
sets  out  from  a  distinction  between  the  meaning  oi  aTroypd^eaOat 
(ver.  1)  and  of  d'jro<ypa<^ri  (ver.  2).  The  former  of  these  two 
interpretations  may  denote  the  registration,  the  second  the 
pecuniary  taxation  which  resulted  from  it  (the  aTroTi^iT^cri?) ; 
and  this  difference  of  meaning  w^ould  be  indicated  by  the  pro- 
noun avrrj,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  avTrj  (ipsa), 
and  not  avrrj  (ca).  "  As  to  the  taxation  itself  (which  followed 
the  registration),  it  took  place  only  when  Quirinius  was  .  .  ." 
But  why,  in  this  case,  did  not  Luke  employ,  in  the  second 
verse,  another  word  than  aTroypa^r],  which  evidently  recalled 
the  diroypd^eaOat  of  ver.  1  ?  Kohler^  acknowledged  that 
these  two  words  should  have  an  identical  meaning ;  but,  with 
Paulus,  Lange.,  and  others,  he  thinks  he  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  decree  (ver.  1)  and  its  execution 
(ver.  2),  which  only  took  place  ten  years  afterwards,  and, 
with  this  meaning,  put  the  accent  on  iyevero  :  "  Csesar  Augustus 
published  a  decree  (ver.  1),  and  the  registration  decreed  by 
him  was  executed  (only)  when  Quirinius  .  .  ."  (ver.  2).  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  see  how  this  decree,  if  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately enforced,  could  induce  the  removal  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Kohler  replies  that  the  measure  decreed  began  to  be  carried 
into  execution ;  but  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  it 
excited  it  was  soon  suspended,  and  that  it  was  only  resumed 
and  completely  carried  out  (iyivero)  under  Quirinius.  This 
explanation  is  ingenious,  but  very  artificial.  And  further,  it 
does  not  suit  the  context.  Luke,  after  having  positively  denied 
the  execution  of  the  measure  (ver.  2),  would  relate  afterwards 
(ver.  3  and  ff.),  without  the  least  explanation,  a  fact  which 
has  no  meaning,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  immediate 
execution  of  this  decree  ! 

There  remain  a  number  of  attempted  solutions  which  rely 
on  history  rather  than  philology.  As  far  as  the  text  is  con- 
cerned, they  may  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  explanation 
which  treats  the  words  rjyefj.ovevovro'i  KvprjvLov  as  a  genitive 
absolute.  Several  of  the  older  expositors,  as  Casaubon,  San- 
clemente,  and  more  recently  Hug  and  Neander,  starting  with 
the  fact  that  before  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  he  took  a 

'  IIM.  Curtius  at  Leipsic  and  Schomann  at  Greifswald. 
2  Encyclopedie  de  Herzog,  Art.  Schatzung. 
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considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  (Tac.  An7i.  iii. 
48),  supposed  that  he  presided  over  the  census,  of  which  Luke 
here  speaks,  in  the  character  of  an  imperial  commissioner. 
Luke,  they  think,  applied  to  this  temporary  jurisdiction  the 
term  rjye/xoveveLv,  which  ordinarily  denotes  the  function  of  a 
governor  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Zumpt  even 
believed  he  could  prove  that  Quirinius  had  been  twice  gover- 
nor of  Syria}  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  it 
was  during  the  former  of  these  two  administrations  that  he 
presided  over  the  census  mentioned  by  Luke.  Mommsen^ 
also  admits  the  fact  of  the  double  administration  of  Quirinius 
as  governor  of  Syria.  He  relies  particularly  on  a  tumular 
inscription  discovered  in  1764,^  which,  if  it  refers  to  Quirinius, 
would  seem  to  say  that  this  person  had  been  governor  of 
Syria  on  two  occasions  (iterum).  But  does  this  inscription 
really  refer  to  Quirinius  ?  And  has  the  terra  iterum  all  the 
force  which  is  given  to  it  ?  Wieseler  clearly  shows  that  these 
questions  are  not  yet  determined  with  any  certainty.  And 
supposing  even  that  this  double  administration  of  Quirinius 
could  be  proved,  the  former,  which  is  the  one  with  which  we 
are  concerned  here,  could  not  have  been,  as  Zumpt  acknow- 
ledges, until  from  the  end  of  750  to  753  u.c.  Now  it  is 
indisputable  that  at  this  time  Herod  had  been  dead  some 
months  (the  spring  of  750),  and  consequently,  according  to 
the  text  of  Luke,  Jesus  was  already  born.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain, — that  Quirinius,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
emperor's  entire  confidence,  took  a  considerable  part,  through- 
out this  entire  period,  in  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  of  Syria 
in  particular.  And  we  do  not  see  what  objection  there  is,  from 
a  historical  point  of  view,  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gerlach,^  who 
thinks  that,  whilst  Varus  was  the  political  and  military 
governor  of  Syria  (from  748),  Quirinius  administered  its  finan- 
cial affairs,  and  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  qucestor  that  he 
presided  over  the  census  which  took  place  among  the  Jews  at 

^  By  the  passage  in  Tac.  iii.  48.  De  Syrid  RomanoruTn  provinciS,  ab  Ccesare 
Augiisto  ad  T'dum  Vespasianum,  1854,  and  Ueber  den  Census  des  Quirinius, 
Evaufj.  Kirchenzeitung,  1865,  No.  82. 

^  lies  fjestce  Divi  Augusli.     Bx  monumento  Ancyrano. 

*  Published  in  the  last  place  by  Mommsen,  De  P.  S.  Quirinii  tlLulo  Tiburilno, 
1865. 

*  EUmische  StaUhalter  in  Syrien,  p.  33. 
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this  time.  Joseplms  (Antiq.  xvi.  9.  1,  2,  and  Bell.  Jud.  i, 
27.  2)  designates  these  two  magistrates,  tlie  praeses  and  the 
qusestor^  by  the  titles  of  rj<yefjLov€<;  and  t?}?  'Xvpia<;  eiriararovvTe^. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  to  hinder  our  giving  a  somewhat  more 
general  meaning  to  the  verb  rjje/xoveveLv,  or  supposing,  we 
may  add,  that  Luke  attributed  to  Quirinius  as  governor  a 
function  which  he  accomplished  as  quaestor.  In  this  case, 
Quirinius  would  have  already  presided  over  a  first  enumeration 
under  Herod  in  749,  before  directing  the  better  known  census 
which  took  place  in  759  u.c,  and  which  provoked  the  revolt 
of  Judas  the  Galilean.^ 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  attempts  at 
explanation  admit  an  error  in  Luke,  but  not  all  in  the  same 
sense.  Meyer  thinks  that  rjyeuoveuecv  in  Luke's  text  must 
keep  its  ordinary  meaning,  but  that  Luke,  in  employing  this 
term  here,  confounded  the  later  enumeration  of  the  year  6 
with  that  over  which  this  person  presided  ten  years  earlier  in 
the  capacity  of  imperial  commissioner.  Schleiermacher  and 
Bleek  admit  a  greater  error :  Luke  must  have  confounded  a 
simple  sacerdotal  census,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  Herod's  reign,  with  the  famous  enumeration  of  the  year  6. 
Strauss  and  Keim  go  further  still.  In  their  view,  the  enume- 
ration of  vers.  1  and  2  is  a  pure  invention  of  Luke's,  either  to 
account  for  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  as  required  by 
popular  prejudice  (Strauss),  or  to  establish  a  significant  parallel 
between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
people  (Keim,  p.  3  9  9).  But  the  text  of  Luke  is  of  a  too  strictly 
historical  and  prosaic  character  to  furnish  the  least  support  to 
Keim's  opinion.  That  of  Strauss  might  apply  to  a  Gospel 
like  Matthew,  which  lays  great  stress  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  and  Messianic  pro- 
phecy; but  it  in  no  way  applies  to  Luke's  Gospel,  which  does 
not  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  prophecy.  Schleier- 
macher's  explanation  is  a  pure  conjecture,  and  one  which 
borders  on  absurdity.  That  of  Meyer,  which  in  substance 
is  very  nearly  the  opinion  of  Gerlach,  would  certainly  be 
the  most  probable  of  all  these  opinions.  Only  there  are  two 
facts   which  hardly  allow   of  our  imputing  to   Luke  a   con- 

^  This  certainly  is  only  a  hypothesis  ;  but  we  do  not  see  what  ground  Keim 
has  for  characterizing  it  as  untenable  {Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  p.  402). 
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fusion  of  facts  in  this  place.  The  first  is,  that,  according  to 
Acts  V.  3  7,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  later  enumeration 
which  occasioned  the  revolt  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  and  which 
he  calls,  in  an  absolute  way,  the  enumeration.  Luke  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  this  revolt  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
definitive  annexation  of  Judea  to  the  empire,  and  consequently 
at  some  distance  of  time  after  the  death  of  Herod.  Now, 
in  our  text,  he  xjlaces  the  enumeration  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Herod !  The  second  fact  is  the  perfect 
knowledge  Luke  had,  according  to  xxiii.  6-9,  of  the  subse- 
quent political  separation  between  Judea  and  Galilee.  JSTow, 
the  registration  of  a  Galilean  in  Judea  supposes  that  the  unity 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  was  still  in  existence.  In  the  face 
of  these  two  plain  facts,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  that  there 
was  any  confusion  on  his  part. 

May  we  be  permitted,  after  so  many  opinions  have  been 
broached,  to  propose  a  new  one  ?  We  have  seen  that  the 
census  which  was  carried  out  by  Quirinius  in  759  u.c,  ten 
years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  the  people,  convincing  them  of  their  complete  political 
servitude.  This  census  is  called  the  enumcratioyi  without  any 
qualification,  therefore  (Acts  v.  37);  but  it  might  also  be 
designated  the  first  enumeration,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first 
census  executed  by  pagan  authority ;  and  it  would  be  in  this 
somewhat  technical  sense  that  the  expression  »;  aTroypacf))]  Trpcorr} 
would  here  have  to  be  taken.  We  should  accentuate  avrr) 
(as  has  been  already  proposed)  avr^,  which  presents  no  critical 
difficulty,  since  the  ancient  MSS.  have  no  accents,  and  under- 
stand the  second  verse  thus  :  As  to  the  census  itself  called  the 
first,  it  took  place  under  the  government  of  Quirinius.^  Luke 
would  break  off  to  remark  that,  prior  to  the  well-known 
enumeration  which  took  place  under  Quirinius,  and  which 
history  had  taken  account  of  under  the  name  of  the  first,  there 
had  really  been  another,  generally  lost  sight  of,  which  was  the 
very  one  here  in  question ;  and  thus  that  it  was  not  unad- 
visedly that  he  spoke  of  a  census  anterior  to  the  first.  In 
this  way,  1st,  the  intention  of  this  parenthesis  is  clear ;  2d,  the 
asyndeton  between  vers.  1  and  2  is  explained  quite  in  a  natural 

^  We  spell  this  name  Quirinius  (not  Quirinus)  in  conformity  Avith  the  authority 
of  all  the  documents,  B.  alone  and  some  mss.  of  the  It.  excepted. 
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way;  and  od,  tlie  omission  of  the  article  37 between  uTroypacpr] 
and  TrpcoTT],  which  has  the  effect  of  making  77  diroypacjir]  irpoirr^ 
a  sort  of  proper  name  (like  r]  iiriaToXq  TrpcoTT],  hevrepa),  is 
completely  justified. 

Vers.  3-7.^  The  terms  o7ko^  and  nrarpid,  house  and  family 
(ver.  4),  have  not  an  invariable  meaning  in  the  LXX.  Accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  and  the  context,  the  former  appears  to 
have  here  the  wider  meaning,  and  to  denote  the  entire  con- 
nections of  David,  comprising  his  brethren  and  their  direct 
descendants. — On  this  journey  of  Mary,  see  p.  123.  The 
complement  loith  Mary  appears  to  us  to  depend,  not  on  the 
verb  cLTToypd^^acxOaL,  to  he  enrolled,  as  Meyer,  Bleek,  etc., 
decide,  but  on  the  entire  phrase  dve^rj  diroypdcpaaOai,  he  ivent 
v-p  to  he  enrolled,  and  more  especially  on  he  locnt  ttjJ-  For,  as 
Wieseler  observes,  the  important  point  for  the  context  is,  that 
she  went  up,  not  that  she  was  enrolled.  And  the  words  in 
apposition,  heioig  great  with  child,  connect  themselves  much 
better  with  the  idea  of  going  up  than  with  that  of  beiog 
enrolled. — There  is  great  delicacy  in  the  received  reading, 
which  has  also  the  best  support  critically,  his  esjjoused  tvife. 
The  substantive  indicates  the  character  in  which  Mary  made 
the  journey;  the  participle  recalls  the  real  state  of  things. 
The  Alex.,  not  having  perceived  this  shade  of  thought,  have 
wrongly  omitted  yuvai.Ki — From  the  last  proposition  of  ver.  7, 
in  which  (pdrvrj,  a  manger,  seems  opposed  to  KardXvfMa,  an  inn, 
some  interpreters  have  inferred  that  the  former  of  these  two 
words  should  here  have  a  wider  sense,  and  signify  a  stahlc. 
But  this  meaning  is  unexampled.  We  have  merely  to  supply 
a  thought :  "  in  the  manger,  hecause  they  were  lodging  in  the 
stahle,  seeing  that  ..."  The  article  t^  designates  the  manger 
as  that  belonging  to  the  stable.  The  Alex.,  therefore,  have 
wrongly  omitted  it. — Did  this  stable  form  part  of  the  hostelry  ? 
or  was  it,  as  all  the  apocryphal  writings  ^  and  Justin  ^  allege, 
a  cave  near  the  city  ?  In  the  time  of  Origen,*  a  grotto  was 
shown  where  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place.      It  was  on  this 

1  Ver.  3.  X<'.  B.  D.  L.  Z.,  lacurou  instead  of  /S/av.— Ver.  5-  t<*  A.  D.  some  Mnn. 
ef^roypceipiffiiui  in  place  of  aToypoc^air^a.i. — N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  omit 
yuvxixi. — Ver.  7.   J<.  A.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  >}  before  (parvti. 

*  Protevangclium  of  James,  History  of  J  seph,  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  Works 
of  Justin,  edit,  of  Otto,  t.  i.  p.  269,  note. 

*  Dial.  c.  Tnjph.  c.  78.  *  Contra  Cthum,  i.  11. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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place  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a  church ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Church  Mcirice  de  Prcesepio  is  erected 
on  the  same  site.  The  text  of  Luke  would  not  be  altogether 
incompatible  with  this  idea.  But  probably  it  is  only  a  sup- 
position, resulting  on  the  one  hand  from  the  common  custom 
in  the  East  of  using  caves  for  stables,  and  on  the  other  from 
a  mistaken  application  to  the  Messiah  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  1 6,  "  He 
shall  dwell  in  a  lofty  cave"  quoted  by  Justin. — The  expression 
first-horn  naturally  implies  that  the  writer  believed  Mary  had 
other  children  afterwards,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  just 
ground  for  the  use  of  this  term.  It  may  be  said  that  Luke 
employs  it  with  a  view  to  the  account  of  the  presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  temple  as  a  first-horn  son  (ver.  22  et  seq.).  But 
this  connection  is  out  of  the  question  in  Matt.  i.  25. — This 
expression  proves  that  the  composition  of  the  narrative  dates 
from  a  time  posterior  to  the  birtli  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Jesus. — Thus  was  accomplished,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  stable, 
the  fact  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  Mary's 
words  (i.  51),  "He  hath  put  down  the  mighty,  and  exalted  the 
lowly"  were  still  further  verified.  "  The  weakness  of  God  is 
stronger  than  men,"  says  St.  Paul ;  this  principle  prevails 
throughout  all  this  history,  and  constitutes  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter. 

2.  5T^e  appearing  of  the  angels:  vers.  8-14. — "  The  gospel  is 
preached  to  the  poor."  The  following  narrative  contains  the 
first  application  of  this  divine  method.  Vers.  8  and  9  relate 
the  appearing  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds;  vers.  10—12, 
his  discourse ;  vers.  1 3  and  1 4,  the  song  of  the  heavenly 
host. 

Vers.  8  and  9.-^  Among  the  Jews,  the  occupation  of  keepers 
of  sheep  was  held  in  a  sort  of  contempt.  According  to  the 
treatise  Sanhedrin,  they  were  not  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses ; 
and  according  to  the  treatise  Ahoda  Zara,  succour  must  not 
be  given  to  shepherds  and  heathen. — 'AypavXelp,  properly, 
to  make  his  ayp6<;  his  avXyj,  his  field  his  abode.  CokuTiella 
(De  re  rustica)  describes  these  avXal  as  enclosures  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  sometimes  covered  in,  and  sometimes  sith  die 
(open  to  the  sky).     As  it  is  said  in  a  passage  in  the  Talmud 

'  Ver.  9.  N.  B.  L.  Z.  omit  tlou  after  ^^a/.— S".  Z.  It"""!.   Vg.,    eiou  instead  of 
Kvpiou  (second).' — 1<*,  I'TTiXafi-^iv  auroi;  instead  of  ■rifillaf^.-^i)/  avrovi. 
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that  the  flocks  are  kept  in  the  open  air  dnriug  the  portion  of 
the  year  between  the  Passover  and  the  early  autumnal  rains, 
it  has  been  inferred  from  this  narrative  of  the  shepherds  that 
Jesus  must  have  been  born  during  the  summer.  Wieseler, 
however,  observes  that  this  Talmudic  determination  of  the 
matter  applies  to  the  season  passed  by  the  flocks  out  on  the 
steppes,  far  away  from  human  dwelliugs.  The  flocks  in  this 
case  were  not  so. — In  the  expression  ^vKdaaeuv  <^v\aKd<i,  the 
plural  ^vXaKuf  perhaps  denotes  that  they  watched  in  turns. 
The  genitive  t^J?  vvkto^  must  be  taken  adverbially  :  the  watch, 
such  as  is  kept  h]/  night.  ^loov  (ver.  9)  is  omitted  by  the 
Alex.  But  it  is  probably  authentic ;  it  depicts  the  surprise  of 
the  shepherds. — 'E-TreaTr]  does  not  signify  that  the  angel  stood 
above  them  (comp.  iTnaTciaa,  ver.  38).  It  is  our  survenir  (to 
come  unexpectedly).  We  must  translate,  as  in  i.  11,  an  angel, 
not  the  angel.  This  is  proved  by  the  article  o  at  ver.  10  (see 
i.  13).  By  the  glory  of  the  Lord  must  be  here  understood,  as 
generally,  the  supernatural  light  with  which  God  appears, 
whether  personally  or  by  His  representatives. 

Vers.  10-12.^  The  angel  first  announces  the  favourable  nature 
of  his  message  ;  for  at  the  sight  of  any  supernatural  appearance 
man's  first  feeling  is  fear. — "Htl'^,  "  which,  inasmuch  as  great,  is 
intended  for  the  whole  people." — Ver.  11,  the  message  itself 
By  the  title  Saviour,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  joy  (ver.  10), 
is  expressed  the  pity  angels  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
state  of  mankind.  The  title  Christ,  anointed,  refers  to  the 
prophecies  which  announce  this  Person,  and  the  long  expecta- 
tion He  comes  to  satisfy.  The  title  Lord  indicates  that  He  is 
the  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  This  latter  title 
applies  also  to  His  relation  to  the  angels.  The  periphrasis, 
the  city  of  David,  hints  that  this  child  will  be  a  second  David. 
— Ver.  12,  the  sign  by  means  of  which  the  shepherds  may 
determine  the  truth  of  this  message.  This  sign  has  nothing 
divine  about  it  but  its  contrast  with  human  glory.  There 
could  not  haA^e  been  many  other  children  born  that  night  in 
Bethlehem;  and  among  these,  if  there  were  any,  no  other 
certainly  would  have  a  manger  for  its  cradle. 

1  Ver.  12.  B.  Z.  omit  to  before  enu.i.sv.—'^*  D.  omit  x!/^£vov.— X*"  B.  L.  P.  S.  Z. 
some  Mnn.  Syr.  Itpi^ique  Qr.  add  xai  before  xi/^smv  (taken  from  ver.  16). — 
T.  R.  reads  tjj  before  (punn,  with  F^.  K.  only  (taken  from  ver.  16). 
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Vers.  13  and  14.^  The  troop  of  angels  issues  forth  all  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  that  invisible  world  which  surrounds  us  on 
every  side.  By  their  song  they  come  to  give  the  key-note  of 
the  adoration  of  mankind.  The  variation  of  some  Alex,  and 
of  the  Latin  translations,  which  read  the  gen.  €vBoKia<;  instead 
of  the  nom.  evSoKia,  is  preferred  in  the  modern  exegesis : 
"  peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill."  In  this  case  the  song  divides 
itself  into  two  parallel  propositions,  whether  the  words  and 
on  earth  be  referred  to  that  which  precedes,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest  places  and  on  earth  ;  peace  to  the  men  of  good- 
will ;"  or,  which  is  certainly  preferable,  they  be  connected  with 
what  follows,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  places ;  and  on 
earth  peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill."  In  this  second  inter- 
pretation the  parallelism  is  complete :  the  three  ideas,  peace, 
men,  on  earth,  in  the  second  member,  answer  to  the  three 
ideas,  glory,  God,  in  the  highest  places,  in  the  first.  Men 
make  their  praise  arise  towards  God  in  the  heavens ;  God 
makes  His  peace  descend  towards  them  on  the  earth.  The  gen. 
€vSoKia<;,  of  goodwill,  may  refer  to  the  pious  dispositions  towards 
God  with  which  a  part  of  mankind  are  animated.  But  this 
interpretation  is  hardly  natural.  EvSoKia,  from  evhoKelv,  to 
delight  in,  1  J'sn,  denotes  an  entirely  gracious  goodwill,  the 
initiative  of  which  is  in  the  subject  who  feels  it.  ■  This  terni 
does  not  suit  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  but  only  that  of  God 
to  man.  Therefore,  with  this  reading,  we  must  explain  the 
words  thus :  Peace  on  earth  to  the  m-en  who  are  the  ohjccts  of 
divine  goodivill.  But  this  use  of  the  genitive  is  singularly 
rude,  and  almost  barbarous ;  the  men  of  goodwill,  meaning 
those  on  whom  goodwill  rests  .  .  .,  is  a  mode  of  expression 
without  any  example.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the 
reading  of  the  T.  E.,  present  also  in  14  Mjj.,  among  which  are 
L.  and  Z.,  which  generally  agree  with  the  Alex.,  the  Coptic 
translation,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said,  and  the  Pesehito. 
With  this  reading,  the  song  consists  of  three  propositions,  of 
which  two  are  parallel,  and  the  third  forms  a  link  between 
the  two.  In  the  first,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  places,  the 
angels  demand  that,  from  the  lower  regions  to  which  they  have 
just  come  down,  from  the  bosom  of  humanity,  praise  shall 

'  Ver.  14.  ItP'^'i^e  Ir.  Or.,  etc.,  omit  iv  before  a^Sfuvoti. — N*  A.  B*  D.  It.  V^. 
Ir.  and  Or.  (iu  the  Latin  translation)  read  ivhoKia-i  in  place  of  sfSsx/a. 
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arise,  wliicli,  ascending  from  heavens  to  heavens,  shall  reach  at 
last  the  supreme  sanctuary,  the  highest  places,  and  there  glorify 
the  divine  perfections  that  shine  forth  in  this  birth.  The 
second,  'peace  on  earth,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  first.  A^Qiile 
inciting  men  to  praise,  the  angels  invoke  on  them  peace  from 
God.  This  peace  is  such  as  results  from  the  reconciliation  of 
man  with  God ;  it  contains  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  all 
war  here  below.  These  two  propositions  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  desire  or  prayer.  The  verb  understood  is  eaTw,  let  it  he. 
The  third,  which  is  not  connected  Mdth  the  preceding  by  any 
particle,  proclaims  the  fact  which  is  the  ground  of  this  two- 
fold prayer.  If  the  logical  connection  were  expressed,  it  would 
be  by  the  word  for.  This  fact  is  the  extraordinary  favour 
shown  to  men  by  God,  and  which  is  displayed  in  the  gift  He 
is  bestowing  upon  them  at  this  very  time.  The  sense  is, 
"for  God  takes  j)leasure  in  men."  In  speaking  thus,  the 
angels  seem  to  mean,  God  has  not  bestowed  as  much  on  us 
(Heb.  ii.  IG).  The  idea  of  evSoKia,  goochvill,  recalls  the  first 
proposition,  "  Glory  to  God!"  whilst  the  expression  towards 
men  reminds  us  of  the  second,  "  Peace  on  earth  !"  For  the 
word  evSoKLa,  comp.  Eph.  i.  5  and  Phil.  ii.  13. — When  the 
witnesses  of  the  blessing  sing,  how  could  they  who  are  the 
objects  of  it  remain  silent  ? 

3.  TJie  visit  of  the  shepherds:  vers.  15—20. — The  angel  had 
notified  a  sign  to  the  shepherds,  and  invited  them  to  ascertain 
its  reality.      This  injunction  they  obey. 

Vers.  15-20.^  The  T.  Pt.  exhibits  in  ver.  15  a  singular 
expression :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  angels  were  gone 
away,  .  .  .  the  men,  the  shepherds,  said  .  .  ,"  The  impression 
of  the  shepherds  when,  the  angels  having  disappeared,  they 
found  themselves  alone  among  men,  could  not  be  better  ex- 
pressed. The  omission  of  the  words  /cat  ol  avOpwirot  in  the 
Alex,  is  owing  to  the  strangeness  of  this  form,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  did  not  understand.  The  koX  before  ol  avOpwiroi 
is  doubtless  the  sign  of  the  apodosis,  like  the  Hebrew  1 ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  brings  out  the  close  connection  between 

^  Ver.  15.  ^?.  B.  L.  Z.  many  Mnn.  Syi^'^''.  ItP'^fii"",  Vg.  Or.  omit  xat  oi  a.i9(u<?ei>t. 
— X.  B.  ]t*''i.,  sXaXoyy  instead  of  it-Trat. — Ver.  17.  N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.,  iyvupiirav  in- 
stead of  S(£7vw^«rav. — Ver.  20.  Instead  of  i-jnitrpi^av,  the  reading  of  T.  K.  and  a 
part  of  tlie  Mnn.,  all  the  other  documents,  vTmrTfi'^ccv. 
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the  disappearance  of  the  angels  and  the  act  of  the  shepherds, 
as  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  duty  of  obeying  them. 
The  aorist  elirov  of  the  T.  E.  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
imperf.  ekaXovv  of  the  Alex.,  since  it  refers  to  an  act  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  result :  "  They  said  (not  they  ivere  saying) 
one  to  another,  Let  us  go  therefore." — The  term  prjfjLa  denotes, 
as  121  so  often  does,  a  word  in  so  far  as  accomplished  (76701/09). 
We  see  how  the  original  Aramiean  form  is  carefully  preserved 
even  to  the  minutest  details.— '-4 ya  in  dvevpov  expresses  the 
discovery  in  succession  of  the  objects  enumerated.  'Eyvcopiaav 
or  Bieyvcopiaav  (Alex.),  ver.  1 7,  may  signify  to  verify ;  in  the 
fifteenth  verse,  however,  ijvcopiaav  signifies  to  make  known, 
and  in  ver.  17  it  is  the  most  natural  meaning.  There  is  a 
gradation  here  :  heaven  had  revealed  ;  and  now,  by  the  care  of 
men,  publicity  goes  on  increasing.  This  sense  also  puts  the 
seventeenth  verse  in  more  direct  connection  with  what  follows. 
The  compound  BtayvwpL^eLV,  to  divulge,  appears-  to  us  for  this 
reason  to  be  preferred  to  the  simple  form  (in  the  Alex.). 

Vers.  18-20  describe  the  various  impressions  produced  by 
what  had  taken  place.  In  the  eighteenth  verse,  a  vague  sur- 
prise in  the  greater  part  {all  those  ivho  heard).  On  the  other 
hand  {he),  ver.  19,  a  profound  impression  and  exercise  of  mind 
in  Mary.  First  of  all,  she  is  careful  to  store  up  all  the  facts 
in  her  mind  with  a  view  to  preserve  them  {a-vvTTjpeTv) ;  but 
this  first  and  indispensable  effort  is  closely  connected  with  the 
further  and  subordinate  aim  of  comparing  and  combining  these 
facts,  in  order  to  discover  the  divine  idea  which  explains  and 
connects  them.  What  a  difference  between  this  thoughtful- 
ness  and  the  superficial  astonishment  of  the  people  around 
her !  There  is  more  in  the  joyful  feelings  and  adoration  of 
the  shepherds  (ver.  20)  than  in  the  impressions  of  those  who 
simply  heard  their  story,  but  less  than  in  Mary. — Ao^d^eiv,  to 
glorify,  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  work ; 
alveiv,  to  praise,  refers  to  the  goodness  displayed  in  it. — Closely 
connected  as  they  are,  the  two  participles  heard  and  seen  can 
only  refer  to  what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
after  they  reached  the  stable.  They  were  told  the  remarkable 
occurrences  that  had  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  it  is  to  this 
that  the  word  heard  refers.  And  they  beheld  the  manger  and 
the  infant ;  this  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  word  seen.     And 
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tlie  whole  was  a  confirmation  of  the  angel's  message  to  them. 
They  were  convinced  that  they  had  not  been  the  victims  of 
an  hallucination. — The  reading  vireaTpe-^av  (they  returned 
thence)  is  evidently  to  be  preferred  to  the  ill-supported  reading 
of  the  T.  R.,  eirecnpe-y^rav  (they  returned  to  their  flochs). 

Whence  were  these  interesting  details  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  shepherds  and  those  who  listened  to  their  story, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  Mary,  obtained  ?  How  can  any  one 
regard  them  as  a  mere  embellishment  of  the  author's  imagina- 
tion, or  as  the  offspring  of  legend  ?  The  Aramoean  colouring 
of  the  narrative  indicates  an  ancient  source.  The  oftener  we 
read  the  nineteenth  verse,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  Mary 
was  the  first  and  real  author  of  this  whole  narrative.  This 
pure,  simple,  and  private  history  was  composed  by  her,  and 
preserved  for  a  certain  time  in  an  oral  form,  until  some  one 
committed  it  to  writing,  whose  work  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Luke,  and  was  reproduced  by  him  in  Greek, 
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Circumcision  and  Presentation  of  Jesus. 

This  narrative  comprises — 1.  The  circumcision  of  Jesus 
(ver.  21);  2.  His  presentation  in  the  temple  (vers.  22-38); 
3.  A  historical  conclusion  (vers.  39,  40). 

1.  The  Circumcision:  ver.  21. — It  was  under  the  Jewish 
form  that  Jesus  was  to  realize  the  ideal  of  human  existence. 
The  theocracy  was  the  surrounding  prepared  of  God  for  the 
development  of  the  Son  of  man.  So  to  His  entrance  into  life 
by  birth  succeeds,  eight  days  after.  His  entrance  into  the 
covenant  by  circumcision.  "  Born  of  a  v^oman,  made  under 
the  law"  says  St.  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  4,  to  exhibit  the  connection 
between  these  two  facts.  There  is  a  brevity  in  the  account 
of  the  circumcision  of  Jesus  which  contrasts  w4th  the  fuller 
account  of  the  circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist  (chap.  i.). 
This  difference  is  natural;  the  simply  Jewish  ceremony  of 
circumcision  has  an  importance,  in  the  life  of  the  latest  repre- 
sentative of  the  theocracy,  which  does  not  belong  to  it  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  who  only  entered  into  the  Jewish  form  of  exist- 
ence to  pass  through  it. 
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Ver.  21.^  The  absence  of  the  article  before  rj^ipai  oktco  is 
due  to  the  determinative  tov  irepneixeiv  avrov  which  follows. 
In  Hebrew  the  construct  state  (subst.  with  complement)  ex- 
cludes the  article. — The  false  reading  of  the  T.  E.,  to  irai^lov 
instead  of  avrov,  proceeds  from  the  cause  which  has  occasioned 
the  greater  part  of  the  errors  in  this  text,  the  necessities  of 
public  reading.  As  the  section  to  be  read  began  with  this 
verse,  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  the  noun  for  the  pronoun. 
Kai,  while  marking  the  apodosis,  brings  out  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  circumcision  and  the  giving  of  the  name. 
This  Kai  is  almost  a  rore,  then. 

2.  The  presentation:  vers.  22-38. — And  first  the  sacrifice, 
vers.  22-24.^  After  the  circumcision  there  were  two  other 
rites  to  observe.  One  concerned  the  mother.  Levitically 
unclean  for  eight  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  for  fourteen 
days  after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  Israelitish  mother,  after 
a  seclusion  of  thirty-three  days  in  the  first  case,  and  of 
double  this  time  in  the  second,  had  to  offer  in  the  temple  a 
sacrifice  of  purification  (Lev.  xii.).  The  other  rite  had  refer- 
ence to  the  child ;  when  it  was  a  first-born,  it  had  to  be 
redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money  from  consecration  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  sanctuary.  In  fact,  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  been 
chosen  for  this  office  simply  to  take  the  place  of  the  first-born 
males  of  all  the  families  of  Israel ;  and  in  order  to  keep  alive 
a  feeling  of  His  rights  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  God  had 
fixied  a  ransom  to  be  paid  for  every  first-born  male.  It  was  five 
shekels,  or,  reckoning  the  shekel  at  2s.  4d.,^  nearly  12s.  (Ex. 
xiii.  2;  Num.  viii.  16,  xviii.  15). — Vers.  22  and  23  refer  to 
the  ransom  of  the  child;  ver.  24  to  Mary's  sacrifice.  Avrtav, 
their  vurification,  is  certainly  the  true  reading.  This  pronoun 
refers  primarily  to  ]\Iary,  then  to  Joseph,  who  is,  as  it  were, 
involved  in  her  uncleanness,  and  obliged  to  go  up  with  her. 
Every  detail  of  the  narrative  is  justified  with  the  greatest  care 
in  the  three  verses  by  a  legal  prescription. — The  sacrifice  for 
the  mother  (ver.  24)   consisted  properly  of  the  offering  of  a 

1  X.  A.  B.  and  11  Mjj.  100  Mnn.  Itpi«rii"«  read  avrov  in  place  of  ro  ■ra,1iov,  the 
reading  of  T.  R.  with  6  Mjj.  Syr'"''. 

^  Ver.  22.  Instead  of  avrn;,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  only  some 
Mnn.,  and  of  av^ov,  which  is  the  reading  ol  D.  and  6  Mnn.,  all  the  other 
anthorities  read  avrui. 

^  Meylau,  Dlctlonnaire  Bihlique,  p.  353. 
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lamb  as  a  sin-offering.  But  when  the  family  was  poor,  the 
offering  was  limited  to  a  pair  of  pigeons  or  two  turtle-doves 
(Lev.  xii.  8). 

From  the  twenty-fifth  verse  Simeon  becomes  the  centre 
of  the  picture :  vers.  25-28  relate  his  coming  in;  vers.  29-32, 
his  song;  vers.  33-35,  his  address  to  the  parents. 

Vers.  25-28.-^  In  times  of  spiritual  degeneracy,  when  an 
official  clergy  no  longer  cultivates  anything  but  the  form  of 
religion,  its  spirit  retires  amongst  the  obscurer  members  of  the 
religious  community,  and  creates  for  itself  unofficial  organs, 
often  from  the  lowest  classes.  Simeon  and  Anna  are  repre- 
sentatives of  this  spontaneous  priesthood.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Simeon  might  be  the  rabbi  of  this  name,  son  of 
the  famous  Hillel,  and  father  of  Gamaliel.  But  this  Simeon, 
who  became  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  year  13  of  our 
era,  could  hardly  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Luke,  who  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus  was  already  an  old  man.  Further,  this  conjec- 
ture is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  religious  character  of 
Luke's  Simeon.  The  name  was  one  of  the  commonest  in 
Israel. — The  term  just  denotes  positive  qualities  ;  fearing  God 
— A.  V.  devout  {evKa^rj^  appears  to  be  the  true  reading) — 
watchfulness  with  regard  to  evil. — The  separation  of  Trvev/xa 
from  ayiov  by  the  verb  ^v  in  the  greater  part  of  the  mss.  gives 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  adjective.  An  influence  rested 
upon  him,  and  this  influence  was  holy. — Xpi]fxari!^6iv,  properly, 
to  do  business ;  thence,  to  act  officially,  communicate  a  deci- 
sion, give  forth  an  oracle. — The  reading  Kvpiov  has  neither 
probability  nor  authority ;  Kvplov  is  the  genitive  of  possession  : 
the  Christ  whom  Jehovah  gives  and  sends. — There  are  critical 
moments  in  life,  when  everything  depends  on  immediate  sub- 
mission to  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  The  words  ev  toS  Trvev- 
fxari,  in  spirit,  or  hj  the  spirit,  do  not  denote  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
but  a  higher  impulse. — A  contradiction  has  been  found  between 
the  term  yovel'?,  parents,  and  the  preceding  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  birth ;  and  Meyer  finds  in  this  fact  a  proof  that 

'  Ver.  25.  X*  K.  r.  n.  lOMnn.  read  £u<r£;S»s  instead  of  £i/>.a/3«;. — Ay;«v  is  placed 
after  »»  by  K-  A.  B.  L.  and  14  other  Mjj.  and  almost  all  the  Mnn.,  whilst  the 
T.  R.  places  it  before  nv,  with  D.  some  Mnn.  ItP'^'i''^,  Syr. — Ver.  26.  Instead  of 
^P'*  1,  a".  B.  and  4  Mjj.,  ■^rpiv  n  ai. ;  X*  e.,  lue  ai. — Instead  of  zvpiiiu,  A.  b.  c.  Cop., 
KUfiov, — Ver.  28.  N-  B.  L.  n.  It*"*).  Ir.  omit  avrou  after  ayKaXy.;. 
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Luke  avails  himself  here  of  a  different  document  from  that 
which  he  previously  used.  What  criticism  !  The  word 
parents  is  simply  used  to  indicate  the  character  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  appeared  at  this  time  in  the  temple  and 
presented  the  child. — The  Kal  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse 
indicates  the  apodosis ;  exactly  as  if  the  circumstantial  iv  tm 
elaajayeiv  .  .  .  formed  a  subordinate  proposition ;  this  Kai,  at 
the  same  time,  brings  out  the  close  connection  between  the 
act  of  the  parents  who  present  the  child  and  that  of  Simeon, 
who  is  found  there  opening  his  arms  to  receive  it.  By  the 
term  receive,  the  text  makes  Simeon  the  true  priest,  who  acts 
for  the  time  on  behalf  of  God. 

Vers.  29-32.  "Lord,  noio  lettest  Thoic  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  Thy  ivord  :  3  0  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation,  31  Which  Thou  hast  prepared  hcfore  the  face  of  all 
p)eople ;  32  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy 
p)eoplc  Israel!' 

The  vivid  insight  and  energetic  conciseness  which  charac- 
terize this  song  remind  us  of  the  compositions  of  David. 
Simeon  represents  himself  under  the  image  of  a  sentinel  whom 
his  master  has  placed  in  an  elevated  position,  and  charged  to 
look  for  the  appearance  of  a  star,  and  then  announce  it  to  the 
world.  He  sees  this  long-desired  star ;  he  proclaims  its  rising, 
and  asks  to  be  relieved  of  the  post  he  has  occupied  so  long. 
In  the  same  way,  at  the  opening  of  ^schylus'  Agamemnon, 
when  the  sentinel,  set  to  watch  for  the  appearing  of  the  fire 
that  is  to  announce  the  taking  of  Troy,  beholds  at  last  the 
signal  so  impatiently  expected,  he  sings  at  once  both  the  victory 
of  Greece  and  his  own  release. — Beneath  each  of  these  terms 
in  ver.  29  is  found  the  figure  which  we  have  just  indicated: 
vvv,  now,  that  is  to  say,  at  last,  after  such  long  waiting !  The 
word  airokveiv,  to  release,  discharge,  contains  the  two  ideas 
of  relieving  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and  delivering  from  the  burden 
of  life.  These  two  ideas  are  mixed  up  together  here,  because 
for  a  long  time  past  Simeon's  earthly  existence  had  been  pro- 
longed simply  in  view  of  this  special  mandate.  The  term 
SeaTTora,  lord,  expresses  Simeon's  acknowledgment  of  God's 
absolute  right  over  him.  'Prjfxd  aov,  Thy  ivord,  is  an  allusion 
to  the  word  of  command  which  the  commander  gives  to  the 
sentinel.     The  expression,  in  ijcace,  answers  to  the  word  now. 
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with  wliicli  the  song  begins.  This  soul,  which  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  all  expectation,  has  now  found  the  satisfaction 
it  desired,  and  can  depart  from  earth  in  perfect  peace. 

Vers.  3  0  and  3 1  form,  as  it  were,  a  second  strophe.  Simeon 
is  now  free.  For  his  eyes  have  seen. — The  term  amT'^piov, 
wdiich  we  can  only  translate  by  salvation,  is  equivalent  neither 
to  aodTi^p,  Saviour,  nor  to  ao)TT]pca,  salvation.  This  word,  the 
neuter  of  the  adjective  o-corypio'i,  saving,  denotes  an  apparatus 
fitted  to  save.  Simeon  sees  in  this  little  child  the  means  of 
deliverance  which  God  is  giving  to  the  world.  The  term  pre- 
pare  is  connected  with  this  sense  of  awnqpLov :  loe  maize  ready 
an  apparatus.  This  notion  of  preparation  may  be  applied  to 
the  entire  theocracy,  by  which  God  had  for  a  long  time  past  been 
preparing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  simpler 
to  apply  this  term  to  the  birth  of  the  infant.  The  complement, 
in  the  sight  of,  must  be  explained  in  this  case  by  an  intermediate 
idea,  "  Thou  hast  prepared  this  means  for  plaeing  before  the 
eyes  of  .  .  .,"  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  all  may  have  the 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  similar  expression  to  that  of  Ps.  xxiii. 
5,  "  Thou  hast  prepared  a  tahle  he/ore  me."  Perhaps  this  ex- 
pression, in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  is  connected  with  the  fact 
that  this  scene  took  place  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
universalism  contained  in  these  words,  all  nations,  in  no  way 
goes  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  prophets,  of  Isaiah  in  particular 
(Isa.  xlii.  6,  Ix.  3) ;  it  is  perfectly  aj)propriate  in  the  mouth  of 
a  man  like  Simeon,  to  whom  the  prophetic  spirit  is  attributed. 

The  collective  idea,  all  people,  is  divided,  in  the  third  strophe, 
into  its  two  essential  elements,  the  Gentiles  and  Israel.  Prom 
Genesis  to  Eevelation  this  is  the  great  dualism  of  history,  the 
contrast  which  determines  its  phases.  The  Gentiles  are  here 
placed  first.  Did  Simeon  already  perceive  that  the  salvation 
of  the  Jews  could  only  be  realized  after  the  enlightenment  of 
the  heathen,  and  by  this  means  ?  We  shall  see  what  a  pro- 
found insight  this  old  man  had  into  the  moral  condition  of  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived.  Guided  by  all  that  Isaiah  had 
foretold  respecting  the  future  unbelief  of  Israel,  he  might  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  tliat  his  people  were  about  to  reject 
the  Messiah  (ver.  35). — The  idea  of  salvation  is  presented 
under  two  different  aspects,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
heathen  or  to  the  Jews.     To  the  first  this  child  brings  light,  to 
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the  second  glory.  The  heathen,  in  fact,  are  sunk  in  ignorance. 
In  Isa.  XXV.  7  they  are  represented  as  enveloped  in  a  thick 
mist,  and  covered  with  darkness.  This  covering  is  taken  away 
by  the  Messiah.  The  genitive  idvwv  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genitive  of  the  subject,  the  enlightenment  which  the  heathen 
receive.  The  heathen  might  also  be  made  the  object  of  the 
enlightenment,  the  light  whereby  the  covering  which  keeps 
them  in  darkness  is  done  awa}^  and  they  themselves  are  brought 
into  open  day.  But  this  second  sense  is  somewhat  forced. — 
Whilst  the  ignorant  heathen  receive  in  this  child  the  liwht  of 
divine  revelation,  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  deprived, 
the  humiliated  Jews  are  delivered  by  Him  from  their  reproach, 
and  obtain  the  glory  which  was  promised  them.  Springing 
from  amongst  them,  Jesus  appears  their  crown  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  But  this  will  be  at  the  end,  not  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Messianic  drama. — In  this  song  all  is  original,  concise, 
enigmatical  even,  as  the  words  of  an  oracle.  In  these  brief 
pregnant  sentences  is  contained  the  substance  of  the  history 
of  future  ages.  Neither  the  hackneyed  inventions  of  legend, 
nor  any  preconceived  dogmatic  views,  have  any  share  in  the 
composition  of  this  joyous  lyric. 

A^ers.  33-35.-^  A  carnal  satisfaction,  full  of  delusive  hopes, 
might  easily  have  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  these 
parents,  especially  of  the  mother's,  on  hearing  such  words  as 
these.  But  Simeon  infuses  into  his  message  the  drop  of  bitter- 
ness which  no  joy,  not  even  holy  joy,  ever  M^ants  in  a  M-orld  of 
sin. — Instead  of  Joseph,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  li.,  the 
Alex,  read :  his  father.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
former  of  these  two  readings  was  a  dogmatic  correction,  but 
that  at  ver.  27  the  T.  E.  itself  reads  the  word  <ycv£t<;,  parents. 
But  the  Alexandrian  reading  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  translations,  the  Fcschito  and  Italic,  have  it. — Strauss 
finds  something  strange  in  the  wonder  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Did  they  not  already  know  all  this  ?  But  in  the  first  place, 
what  Simeon  has  just  said  of  the  part  this  child  would  sustain 
towards  the  heathen  goes  beyond  all  that  had  hitherto  been 

'  Ver.  33.  K.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.,  o  vnTi-.p  avrov  xai  v>  /^r.rrp  aumv,  instead  of 
Ic^ffip  x.a.1  ti  fiviTfif  ocvTov,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  13  Mj.j.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It. — Ver.  35.  B.  L.  Z.  omit  S«  after  rov, — S*  adds  ■ro^npu 

after  OiaXoyir/Aoi. 
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told  them.  And  then  especially,  they  might  well  be  astonished 
to  hear  an  unknown  person,  like  Simeon,  express  himself  about 
this  child  as  a  man  completely  initiated  into  the  secret  of  His 
high  destiny. 

In  the  expression,  he  hicssed  tlicm,  ver.  34,  the  word  them 
refers  solely  to  the  parents  :  the  child  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  them  (this  child). — Simeon  addresses  himself  specially  to 
Mary,  as  if  he  had  discerned  that  a  peculiar  tie  united  her  to 
the, child.  ^Ihov,  hchold,  announces  the  revelation  of  an  unex- 
pected truth.  In  Isa.  viii.  14  the  Messiah  is  represented  as 
a  rock  on  which  believers  find  refuge,  but  whereon  the  rebel- 
lious are  broken.  Simeon,  whose  prophetic  gift  was  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  oracles,  simply  reproduces 
here  this  thought.  The  words,  is  sd  for,  make  it  clear  that 
this  sifting,  of  which  the  Messiah  will  be  the  occasion,  forms 
part  of  the  divine  plan.  The  images  of  a  fall  and  a  rising 
again  are  explained  by  that  employed  by  Isaiah,  The  expres- 
sion, signal  of  contradiction  (a  sign  luhich  shcdl  he  spoJceoi  agaiiist, 
A.  v.),  may  be  understood  in  two  ways  :  either  it  is  an  appear- 
ing about  which  men  argue  contradictorily,  or  it  is  a  sign  which 
excites  opposition  directly  it  appears.  Taken  in  the  first  sense, 
this  expression  would  reproduce  the  ideas  of  a  fall  and  a  rising 
again,  and  would  be  a  simple  repetition  of  that  which  precedes; 
in  the  second  sense,  it  would  merely  recall  the  idea  of  a  fall, 
and  would  form  the  transition  to  what  follows.  Will  not  the 
general  unbelief  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  the  sad  lot  of 
the  Messiah,  and  of  the  sufferings  that  will  fill  the  heart  of 
His  mother  ?  The  second  sense  is  therefore  preferable.  The 
gradation  kuX  aov  8e  avTi]^,  thy  oivn  also,  ver.  35,  is  in  this  way 
readily  understood.  The  Se  of  the  received  reading  is  well 
suited  to  the  context.  "  The  opposition  excited  by  this  child 
will  go  so  far,  that  thine  own  heart  will  be  pierced  by  it." — 
It  is  natural  to  refer  what  follows  to  the  grief  of  Mary,  when 
she  shall  behold  the  rejection  and  murder  of  her  son.  Some 
such  words  as  those  of  Isaiah,  "  ITe  was  hruised  for  our 
iniqvAties,"  and  of  Zechariah,  "  They  shcdl  looh  on  me  whom 
they  have  pierced,"  had  enlightened  Simeon  respecting  this  mys- 
tery. Bleek  has  proposed  another  explanation,  which  is  less 
natural,  although  ingenious :  "  Thou  shalt  feel  in  thine  own 
heart  this  contradiction  in  regard  to  thy  son,  when  thou  thy- 
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self  shalt  be  seized  with  doubt  in  regard  to  His  mission."  But 
the  image  of  a  sword  must  denote  something  more  violent  than 
simple  doubt,  ^v-^rj,  the  soul,  as  the  seat  of  the  psychical 
affections,  and  consequently  of  maternal  love. — It  has  been 
thought  tho.t  the  following  proposition,  ioi  order  that  the  thoughts 
of  many  .  .  .,  could  not  be  connected  with  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes ;  and  for  this  reason  some  have  tried  to  treat 
it  as  a  parenthesis,  and  connect  the  in  order  that  with  the  idea, 
This  is  set  .  .  .  (ver.  34).  But  this  violent  construction  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  hatred  of  which  Jesus  will  be 
the  object  (ver.  34),  and  which  will  pierce  the  heart  of  Mary 
with  poignant  grief  (ver.  35),  will  bring  out  those  hostile 
thoughts  towards  God  which  in  this  people  lie  hidden  under 
a  veil  of  pharisaical  devotion.  Simeon  discerned,  beneath  the 
outward  forms  of  Jewish  piety,  their  love  of  human  glory,  their 
hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  hatred  of  God ;  arid  he  perceives  that 
this  child  will  prove  the  occasion  for  all  this  hidden  venom 
being  poured  forth  from  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.  In  order 
that  has  the  same  sense  as  is  set  for.  God  does  not  will  the 
evil ;  but  He  wills  that  the  evil,  when  present,  should  show 
itself:  this  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  being  either 
healed  or  condemned.  IIoWcov,  of  many,  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
noun, the  complement  of  KapSioov  {the  hearts  of  many),  rather 
than  an  adjective  (of  many  hearts);  comp.  Eom.  v.  16. — The 
term  BLaXojia-fiol,  thoughts,  has  usually  an  unfavourable  signi- 
fication in  the  IST.  T. ;  it  indicates  the  uneasy  working  of  the 
understanding  in  the  service  of  a  bad  heart.  The  epithet 
7rov7]pol,  added  by  the  Slnaiticus,  is  consequently  superfluous. 
These  words  of  Simeon  breathe  a  concentrated  indignation. 
We  feel  that  this  old  man  knows  more  about  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  their  rulers  than  he  has  a  mind  to 
tell. 

Vers.  36-38.^  Anna  presents,  in  several  respects,  a  contrast 
to  Simeon.  The  latter  came  into  the  temple  impelled  by  the 
Spirit ;  Anna  lives  there.      Simeon  has  no  desire  but  to  die ; 

'  Ver.  37.  X.  A.  B.  L.  Z.  It"''"'.,  lu;  instead  of  u;. — X*,  if:>1ofinxovra.  instead 
of  oyho-zixoira. — The  Alex.  omit  a'To  rov  iipou. — Ver.  3S.  9  Mjj.  (Alex.)  some  Mnn., 
xai  avTri  tjj,  instead  of  xxi  avrn  kvtyi  t'/i. — A.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z.,  reo  @tu,  instead  of 
T4)  Kvpiu,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP'"'i"«.— X.  B.  Z. 
some  Mnn.  ItP'"'i"e^  Syr^''*'.  Ir.  omit  tv  between  Xurpuinv  and  lipoutrmXniJt,,  which 
is  the  reading  of  T.  R.,  with  15  JIjj.,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mnn.,  etc 
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Anna  seems  to  recover  the  vigour  of  youth  to  celebrate  the 
Messiah.  The  words  rj  ovk  cKJiLararo  (ver.  37)  might  be  made 
the  predicate  of  ^v,  and  the  two  avrrj  which  separate  them,  two 
appositions  of  "Awa.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand  ^v  in 
the  sense  of  thc7'e  luas,  or  there  vjcis  there,  and  to  regard  tj  ovk 
a^iaraTo  as  an  appendix  intended  to  bring  back  the  narrative 
from  the  description  of  Anna's  person  to  the  actual  fact. 
Meyer,  who  understands  rjv  in  the  same  way,  begins  a  fresh 
proposition  with  the  avrr]  which  immediately  follows,  and 
assigns  to  it  dvdwfiokojeiro  for  its  verb  (ver.  38).  This  con- 
struction is  less  natural,  especially  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mediate clauses  (ver.  37).  Tlpo^e^rjicvia  iv  is  a  Hebraism 
(especially  with  iroWac'i),  i.  7.  The  moral  purity  of  Anna 
is  expressed  by  the  term  wapOevla,  virginity,  and  by  the  long 
duration  of  her  widowhood.  Do  the  84  years  date  from  her 
birth,  or  from  the  death  of  her  husband  ?  In  the  latter  case, 
supposing  that  she  was  married  at  15,  she  would  have  been 
106  years  old.  This  sense  is  not  impossible,  and  it  more 
easily  accounts  perhaps  for  such  a  precise  reckoning.  Instead 
of  0)9,  about,  the  Alex,  read  ew?,  until,  a  reading  which  appears 
preferable ;  for  the  restriction  about  would  only  be  admissible 
with  a  round  number — 80,  for  example.  Did  Anna  go  into  the 
temple  in  the  morning,  to  spend  the  whole  day  there  ?  or  did 
she  remain  there  during  the  night,  spreading  her  poor  pallet 
somewhere  in  the  court  ?  Luke's  expression  is  compatible 
with  either  supposition.  What  he  means  is,  that  she  was  dead 
to  the  outer  world,  and  only  lived  for  the  service  of  God. — 
"We  could  not,  with  Tischendorf,  following  the  Alex.,  erase  one 
of  the  two  avTT]  (ver.  38).  Both  can  be  perfectly  accounted 
for,  and  the  omission  is  easily  explained  by  the  repetition  of 
the  word. — ^AvtI,  in  the  compound  avda/jLoXor/elTo,  might  refer 
to  a  kind  of  antiphony  between  Anna  and  Simeon.  But  in  the 
LXX.  this  compound  verb  corresponds  simply  to  min  (Ps.  Ixxix. 
13);  avTL  only  expresses,  therefore,  the  idea  of  payment  in 
acknowledgment  which  is  inherent  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
(as  in  the  French  word  reconnaissance).  The  Alex,  reading 
Tw  ©eo),  to  God,  is  probably  a  correction,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  0.  T.  the  verb  av6a)/j,o\o<y€ta6ai  never  governs  any- 
thing but  God.  It  is  less  natural  to  regard  the  received  read- 
ing as  resulting  from  the  pronoun  avrov,  Him,  which  follows. — 
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We  need  not  refer  the  imperf.,  she  spalce,  merely  to  the  time 
then  present ;  she  was  doing  it  continually.  The  reading  of 
some  Alex.,  "those  who  were  looking  for  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem"  is  evidently  a  mistaken  imitation  of  the  expression, 
the  consolation  of  Israel  (ver.  25).  The  words,  in  Jerusalem, 
naturally  depend  on  the  participle,  that  looked  for.  The  people 
were  divided  into  three  parties.  The  Pharisees  expected  an 
outward  triumph  from  the  Messiah ;  the  Sadducees  expected 
nothing ;  between  them  were  the  true  faithful,  who  expected 
the  consolation,  that  is,  deliverance.  It  was  these  last,  who, 
according  to  Ezekiel's  expression  (chap,  ix.),  cried  for  all  the 
abominations  of  Jerusalem,  that  were  represented  by  Anna  and 
Simeon ;  and  it  was  amongst  these  that  Anna  devoted  herself 
to  the  ministry  of  an  evangelist.  If  Luke  had  sought,  as  is 
supposed,  occasions  for  practising  his  muse,  by  inventing  per- 
sonages for  his  hymns,  and  hymns  for  his  personages,  how  came 
he  to  omit  here  to  put  a  song  into  the  mouth  of  Anna,  as  a 
counterpart  to  Simeon's  ? 

3.  Historical  conclusion:  vers.  39,  40.^ — It  is  a  character- 
istic feature  of  Luke's  narrative,  and  one  which  is  preserved 
throughout,  that  he  exhibits  the  various  actors  in  the  evan- 
gelical drama  as  observing  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  law 
(i.  6,  ii.  22-24,  xxiii.  56).  It  is  easy  also  to  understand 
why  Marcion,  the  opponent  of  the  law,  felt  obliged  to  mutilate 
this  writing  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  system.  But  what  is 
less  conceivable  is,  that  several  critics  should  find  in  such  a 
Gospel  the  monument  of  a  tendency  systematically  opposed  to 
Jewish  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  that  in  it  the  law  always 
holds  the  place  which  according  to  history  it  ought  to  occupy. 
It  is  under  its  safeguard  that  the  transition  from  the  old 
covenant  to  the  new  is  gradually  effected.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  ver.  39  has  a  relicfious  rather  than  a  chronological 
reference.  "  They  returned  to  Nazareth  only  after  having 
fulfilled  every  prescription  of  the  law."  Ver.  40  contains  a 
short  sketch  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  answering  to  the  similar 
sketch,  i.   66,  of  that  of  John  the  Baptist.     It  is  probably 

^  Ver.  39.  Some  Alex.,  vctvra,  instead  of  aoravTa.  Others,  xara  instead  of  Ta 
Kxra. — N.  B.  Z.,  £5r£a-T/ii'v^av  instead  of  uT£a-T()£'v/.o!v. — Ver.  40.  N.  B.  D.  L.  Itp'«"i"% 
Vg.  Or.,  omit  Tnvfi,ari  after  iKfaraiovrii,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.,  with  14 
Jljj.,  all  the  Man.  Syr.  It''"^.— N"-  B.  L.,  a-af/a  instead  oi  <roifia.i. 
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from  this  analogous  passage  that  the  gloss  Trveu/JLari,  in  sjnrit, 
has  been  derived.  It  is  wanting  in  the  principal  Alex,  and 
Grseco-Latin  documents.  The  expression  He  grew  refers  to  H's 
physical  development.  The  next  words,  He  loaxccl  strong,  are 
defined  by  the  words  hcing  filled,  or  more  literally,  filling  Him- 
self with  loisclom ;  they  refer  to  His  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
religious  development.  The  wisdom  Avhicli  formed  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  development  (in  John  the  Baptist  it  was 
strength)  comprises,  on  the  one  hand,  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
on  the  other,  a  penetrating  understanding  of  men  and  things 
from  a  divine  point  of  view.  The  image  {filling  Himself) 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  vessel,  which,  while  increasing  in  size, 
fills  itself,  and,  by  filling  itself,  enlarges  so  as  to  be  continually 
holding  more.  It  is  plain  that  Luke  regards  the  development, 
and  consequently  the  humanity,  of  Jesus  as  a  reality.  Here 
we  have  the  normal  growth  of  man  from  a  physical  and 
moral  point  of  view.  It  was  accomplished  for  the  first  time 
on  our  earth.  God  therefore  regarded  this  child  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  because  His  creative  idea  was  realized  in  Him. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  Xapa,  the 
divine /fa-o;t?'.  This  word  contrasts  with  %et/o,  the  hand,  i.  66. 
The  accus.  eV  avro  marks  the  energy  with  which  the  grace 
of  God  rested  on  the  child,  penetrating  His  entire  being. 
This  government  contrasts  with  that  of  i.  66,  /juer  avrov, 
which  only  expresses  simple  co-operation.  This  description  is 
partly  taken  from  that  of  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  26) ; 
only  Luke  omits  here  the  idea  of  human  favour,  which  he 
reserves  for  ver.  52,  where  he  describes  the  young  man. — Let 
any  one  compare  this  description,  in  its  exquisite  sobriety,  with 
the  narratives  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  in  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, and  he  will  feel  how  authentic  the  tradition  must  have 
been  from  which  such  a  narrative  as  this  was  derived. 


SEVENTH  NiVr.EATlVE. —  CHAP.  II.  41-52. 
The  Child  Jesus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  following  incident,  the  only  one  which  the  historian 
relates  about  the  youth  of  Jesus,  is  an  instance  of  that  wisdom 
which  marked  His  development.     Almost  all  great  men  have 

VOL.  I.  K 
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some  story  told  about  their  childhood,  in  which  their  future 
destiny  is  foreshadowed.  Here  we  have  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  spiritual  greatness  Jesus  exhibited  in  His  ministry. — 
Three  facts:  1.  The  separation  (vers.  41—45) ;  2.  The  reunion 
(vers.  46-50) ;   3.  The  residence  at  Nazareth  (vers.  51,  52). 

1.  The  separation:  vers.  41-45.^ — The  idea  of  fidelity  to 
the  law  is  prominent  also  in  this  narrative.  According  to 
Ex.  xxiii.  17,  Dent.  xvi.  16,  men  were  to  present  themselves 
at  the  sanctuary  at  the  three  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Tabernacles.  There  was  no  such  obligation  for  women. 
But  tlie  school  of  Hillel  required  them  to  make  at  least  tlie 
Passover  pilgrimage. — The  term  yoveU,  parents,  is  found  at 
ver.  41  in  all  tlie  mss.,  even  in  those  in  which  it  does  not 
occur  at  vers.  27  and  43,  which  proves  that  in  these  passages 
it  was  not  altered  with  any  dogmatic  design. — Ver.  42.  It 
was  at  the  age  of  twelve  that  the  young  Jew  began  to  be 
responsible  for  legal  observances,  and  to  receive  religious 
instruction ;  he  became  then  a  son  of  the  law. — The  partic. 
pres.  of  the  Alex,  reading,  dva^aivovrcov,  must  be  preferred  to 
the  aor.  partic.  of  the  T.  Pt.,  ava/3dvTCi)v.  The  present  ex- 
presses a  habit ;  the  aor.  is  a  correction  suggested  by  the  aor. 
partic.  which  follows.  The  words  ek  'lepoo-oXvfia  should  be 
erased,  according  to  the  Alex,  reading,  which  evidently  deserves 
the  preference.  It  is  a  gloss  easily  accounted  for. — The  words, 
after  the  custom  of  the  feast,  perhaps  allude  to  the  custom  of 
going  up  in  caravans. — Jesus  spent  these  seven  days  of  the 
feast  in  holy  delight.  Every  rite  spoke  a  divine  language  to 
His  pure  heart ;  and  His  quick  understanding  gradually  dis- 
covered their  typical  meaning.  This  serves  to  explain  the 
following  incident.  An  indication  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
disobedience  has  been  found  in  the  term  virefietvev.  He  abode. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  historian's  intention  (ver. 
51).  The  notion  of  perseverance  contained  in  this  verb 
alludes  simply  to  Jesus'  love  for  the  temple,  and  all  that  took 
place  there.     It  was  owing  to  this  that,  on  the  day  for  leaving, 

*  Ver.  41.  \f,*,  i(o;  instead  of  sraj. — Ver.  42.  X.  A.  B.  K.  L.  X.  n.,  ava^atvotrm 
instead  of  ava/?avT»». — X.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr'°''.  omit  s;;  Is^iso-oXiy^a. — Ver. 
43.  X.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  %yit>)(ra.t  oi  yovu;  aurou  instead  of  tyvu  lurtp  xxi 
*i  fz-yimp  avrov. — Ver.  45.  X.  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mun.  omit  aurov. — K".  B.  C.  D. 

Jj.,  ayccX'/irtiuyrt;  instead  of  J»T««trsf. 
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He  found  Himself  unintentionally  separated  from  the  band  of 
children  to  which  He  belonged. — When  once  left  behind, 
where  was  He  to  go  in  this  strange  city  ?  The  home  of  a 
child  is  the  house  of  his  father.  Very  naturally,  therefore, 
Jesus  sought  His  in  the  temple.  There  He  underwent  an 
experience  resembling  Jacob's  (Gen.  xxviii.).  In  His  solitude. 
He  learnt  to  know  God  more  familiarly  as  His  Father.  Is 
not  the  freshness  of  a  quite  recent  intuition  perceptible  in  His 
answer  (ver.  49)  ?  The  Alex,  reading  ol  <'/ovei<i  has  against 
it,  besides  the  Alex,  A.  and  C.,  the  Italic  and  PescMto  transla- 
tions.— It  was  only  in  the  evening,  at  the  hour  of  encamp- 
ment, when  every  family  was  gathered  together  for  the  night, 
that  the  absence  of  the  child  was  perceived.  When  we  think 
of  the  age  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  unusual  confidence  which  such 
a  child  must  have  enjoyed,  the  conduct  of  His  parents  in  this 
affair  presents  nothing  unaccountable. — The  partic.  pres.  seek- 
ing Him  (ver.  45)  appears  to  indicate  that  they  searched  for 
Him  on  the  road  while  returning. 

2.  The  meeting :  vers.  46—50.' — As  it  is  improbable  that 
they  had  sought  for  Jesus  for  two  or  three  days  without  going 
to  the  temple,  the  three  days  must  certainly  date  from  the 
time  of  separation.  The  first  was  occupied  with  the  journey, 
the  second  with  the  return,  and  the  third  with  the  meeting. 
— Lightfoot,  following  the  Talmud,  mentions  three  synagogues 
within  the  temple  enclosure :  one  at  the  gate  of  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles ;  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the 
Israelites ;  a  third  in  the  famous  peristyle  liselichat  hagasith, 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  inner  court.^  It  was  there  that  the 
Eabbins  explained  the  law.  Desire  for  instruction  led  Jesus 
thither.  The  following  narrative  in  no  way  attributes  to  Him 
the  part  of  a  doctor.  In  order  to  find  support  for  this  sense 
in  opposition  to  the  text,  some  critics  have  alleged  the  detail : 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  doetors.  The  disciples,  it  is  said, 
listened  around.  This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  Vitringa ;  ^ 
and  Paul's  expression  (Acts  xxii,  3),  seated  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary.     Never- 

1  Ver.  48.  N*  B.  ^jjroyasv  instead  of  £^>jroj/jtt£v. — Ver.  49.  J<*  b.  Syi'^'"',    ^jits/ts 
instead  of  e^sits/ts. 

"  Hor.  Jiebr.  ad  Luc.  ii.  46  (after  Sanhedr.  xi.  2). 
^  Synarj.  p.  167. 
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theless  the  expression,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  proves 
no  doubt  that  the  child  was  for  the  time  occupying  a  place 
of  honour.  As  the  Eabbinical  method  of  teaching  was  by 
questions, — by  proposing,  for  example,  a  problem  taken  from 
the  law, — both  master  and  disciples  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  sagacity.  Jesus  had  given  some  remarkable 
answer,  or  put  some  original  question ;  and,  as  is  the  case 
Avhen  a  particularly  intelligent  pupil  presents  himself.  He  had 
attracted  for  the  moment  all  the  interest  of  His  teachers. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  savours  in  the  least  of  an  apotheosis  of  Jesus.  The  ex- 
pressions, hearing  them,  and  ashing  them  q^icstions,  bear  in  a 
precisely  opposite  direction.  Josephus,  in  his  autobiography 
(c.  i.),  mentions  a  very  similar  fact  respecting  his  own  youth. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  priests  and 
eminent  men  of  Jerusalem  came  to  question  him  on  the 
explanation  of  the  law.  The  apocryphal  writings  make  Jesus 
on  this  occasion  a  professor  possessing  omniscience.-^  There 
we  have  the  legend  grafted  on  the  fact  so  simply  related  by 
the  evangelist,  ^vveai^;,  understanding,  is  the  personal  quality 
of  which  the  answers,  atroKpiaeL'i,  are  the  manifestations. — 
The  surprise  of  His  parents  proves  that  Jesus  habitually 
observed  a  humble  reserve. — There  is  a  slight  tone  of  re- 
proach in  the  words  of  Mary.  She  probably  wished  to 
justify  herself  for  the  apparent  negligence  of  which  she  was 
guilty.  Criticism  is  surprised  at  the  uneasiness  expressed 
by  Mary ;  did  she  not  know  who  this  child  was  ?  Criticism 
reasons  as  if  the  human  heart  worked  according  to  logic. — 
To  the  indirect  reproach  of  Mary,  Jesus  replies  in  such  words 
as  she  had  never  heard  from  Him  before :  Wherefore  did  ye 
seek  m.e  ?  He  does  not  mean,  "  You  could  very  well  leave 
me  at  Jerusalem."  The  literal  translation  is :  "  What  is  it,^ 
that  you  sought  me  ? "  And  the  implied  answer  is  :  "  To  seek 
for  me  thus  was  an  inadvertence  on  your  part.  It  should 
have  occurred  to  you  at  once  that  you  would  find  me  here." 

^  In  tlie  Gospel  of  Thomas  (belonging  to  the  second  century;  known  to  Irenteus), 
Jesus,  when  on  the  road  to  Nazareth,  returns  of  His  own  accord  to  Jerusalem  ; 
the  doctors  are  stupefied  with  wonder  at  hearing  Him  solve  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  tlie  law  and  the  prophecies.  In  an  Arabic  Gospel  (of  later  date  than 
the  preceding),  Jesus  instructs  the  astronomers  in  the  mysteries  of  the  celestial 
spheres,  and  reveals  to  the  philosophers  the  secrets  of  metaphysics. 
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The  sequel  explains  why. — The  phrase  li  on  is  found  in  Acts 
V.  9.  OvK  rjheiTe,  did  ye  not  hiow  ?  not,  do  ye  not  know  ? 
The  expression  ra  tov  iraTpQ<;  fiov  may,  according  to  Greek 
usage,  liave  either  a  local  meaning,  the  house  oj ,  or  a  moral, 
the  affairs  of.  The  former  sense  is  required  by  the  idea  of 
seeking;  and  if,  nevertheless,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  as  wider,  the  first  must  be  included  in  it.  "  Where  my 
Father's  affairs  are  carried  on,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  me." 
— The  expression  my  Father  is  dictated  to  the  child  by  the 
situation :  a  child  is  to  be  found  at  his  father's.  We  may 
add  that  He  could  not,  without  impropriety,  have  said  God's, 
instead  of  my  Fathers ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  exhibit 
in  a  pretentious  and  affected  way  the  entirely  religious 
character  of  His  ordinary  thoughts,  and  to  put  Himself  for- 
ward as  a  little  saint.  Lastly,  does  not  this  expression  con- 
tain a  delicate  but  decisive  reply  to  Mary's  words,  Thy  father 
and  I?  Any  allusion  to  the  Trinitarian  relation  must,  of 
course,  be  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  this  saying.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  the  simple  notion  of  moral  paternity 
suffice  to  express  its  meaning  ?  Had  not  Jesus,  during  those 
days  of  isolation,  by  meditating  anew  upon  the  intimacy  of 
His  moral  relations  with  God,  been  brought  to  regard  Him 
as  the  sole  author  of  His  existence  ?  And  was  not  this  the 
cause  of  the  kind  of  shudder  which  He  felt  at  hearing  from 
Mary's  lips  the  word  TJiy  father,  to  which  He  immediately 
replies  with  a  certain  ardour  of  expression,  my  Father  ? — 
That  Mary  and  Joseph  should  not  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand this  speech  appears  inexplicable  to  certain  critics, — to 
Meyer,  for  instance,  and  to  Strauss,  who  infers  from  tliis  detail 
that  the  whole  story  is  untrue.  But  this  word,  my  Father, 
was  the  first  revelation  of  a  relation  which  surpassed  all  that 
Judaism  had  realized ;  and  the  expression,  "  to  he  alout  the 
business "  of  this  Father,  expressed  the  ideal  of  a  completely 
filial  life,  of  an  existence  entirely  devoted  to  God  and  divine 
things,  which  perhaps  at  this  very  time  had  just  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  which  we  could  no  more  understand  than 
Mary  and  Joseph,  if  the  life  of  Jesus  had  never  come  before 
us.  It  was  only  by  the  light  Mary  received  afterwards  from 
the  ministry  of  her  Son,  that  she  could  say  what  is  here 
expressed :  that  she  did  not  understand  this  saying  at  the 
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time. — Does  not  the  original  source  of  this  narrative  discover 
itself  in  this  remark  ?  From  whom  else  could  it  emanate, 
but  from  Mary  herself? 

3,  Th&  residence  at  Nazarctli:  vers.  51,  52.' — From  this 
moment  Jesus  possesses  within  Him  this  ideal  of  a  life  entirely 
devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  just  flashed  before 
His  eyes.  For  eighteen  years  He  applied  Himself  in  silence 
to  the  business  of  His  earthly  father  at  Nazareth,  where  He 
is  called  the  carpenter  (Mark  vi.  3).  The  analytical  form  ^v 
v7roTa(Ta-6fievo<;  indicates  the  permanence  of  this  submission ; 
and  the  pres.  partic.  mid.,  suhmiiting  Himself,  its  spontaneous 
and  deliberate  character.  In  this  simple  word,  submitting 
Himself,  Luke  has  summed  up  the  entire  work  of  Jesus  until 
His  baptism. — But  why  did  not  God  permit  the  child  to 
remain  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  during  the  feast- 
days  had  been  His  Eden  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficiilt.  He 
must  inevitably  have  been  thrown  too  early  into  the  theologico- 
political  discussions  which  agitated  the  capital ;  and  after . 
having  excited  the  admiration  of  the  doctors,  He  would  have 
provoked  their  hatred  by  His  original  and  independent  turn 
of  thought.  If  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Nazareth  was 
heavy,  it  was  at  least  calm  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  workshop, 
in  the  retirement  of  this  peaceful  valley,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Father,  was  a  more  favourable  sphere  for  the  development  of 
Jesus  than  the  ritualism  of  the  temple  and  the  Eabbinical 
discussions  of  Jerusalem. — The  remark  at  the  end  of  ver.  51 
is  similar  to  that  at  ver.  1 9  ;  only  for  the  verb  avvTrjpelv, 
which  denoted  the  grouping  of  a  great  number  of  circum- 
stances, to  collect  and  combine  them,  Luke  substitutes  here 
another  compound,  BiaTrjpelv.  This  Bia  denotes  the  perma- 
nence of  the  recollection,  notwitlistanding  circumstances  which 
might  have  effaced  it,  particularly  the  inability  to  understand 
recorded  in  ver.  50.  She  carefully  kept  in  her  possession  this 
profound  saying  as  an  unexplained  mystery. — The  fifty-second 
verse  describes  the  youth  of  Jesus,  as  the  fortieth  verse  had 
depicted  His  childhood ;  and  these  two  brief  sketches  corre- 
spond with  the  two  analogous  pictures  of  John  the  Baptist 

1  Ver.  51.  Tlie  MSS.  and  Vss.  are  divided  between  xai  n  fctir-zip  and  n  Ss  //.urtip. 
— K*  B.  D.  M.  omit  raurx. — Ver.  52.  X.  L.  add  iv  t»j,  B.  sv,  before  (ropia. — 
D.  L.  Syr.  TtP'"'i>'e  place  nXixia  before  (roipia. 
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(i.  66,  80).  Each  of  these  general  remarks,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  be  regarded,  as  Schleiermacher  has  suggested,  as  the 
close  of  a  small  document.  But  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  their  periodical  recurrence,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  our 
writing.  This  form  is  met  with  again  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts. — 'HXiKia  does  not  here  denote  age,  which  would  yield 
no  meaning  at  all,  but  height,  stature,  just  as  xix.  3.  This 
term  embraces  the  entire  physical  development,  all  the  exter- 
nal advantages ;  aocpia,  wisdom,  refers  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  The  third  term,  favour  with  God  and 
men,  completes  the  other  two.  Over  the  person  of  this  young 
man  there  was  spread  a  charm  at  once  external  and  spiritual ; 
it  proceeded  from  the  favour  of  God,  and  conciliated  towards 
Him  the  favour  of  men.  This  perfectly  normal  human  being 
was  the  beginning  of  a  reconciliation  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  term  wisdom  refers  ratlier  to  tvith  God;  the  word  stature 
to  ivith  men.  The  last  words,  with  men,  establish  a  contrast 
between  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,  who  at  this  very  time 
was  growing  up  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert ;  and  this  con- 
trast is  the  prelude  to  that  which  later  on  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  their  respective  ministries. — There  is  no  notion  for  the 
forgetfulness  or  denial  of  which  theology  pays  more  dearly 
than  that  of  a  development  in  pure  goodness.  This  positive 
notion  is  derived  by  biblical  Christianity  from  this  verse. 
With  it  the  humanity  of  Jesus  may  be  accepted,  as  it  is 
here  presented  by  Luke,  in  all  its  reality. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  CHAP.  L  AND  II. 

It  remains  for  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  accounts  contained  in  these  two  cliapters. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  Narrative. — We  have  already  observed  that 
Luke  thoroughly  believes  that  he  is  relating  facts,  and  not  giving 
poetical  illustrations  of  ideas.  He  declares  that  he  only  writes  in 
accordance  with  the  information  he  has  collected ;  he  writes  with 
the  design  of  convincing  his  readers  of  the  unquestionable  certainty 
of  the  things  which  he  relates  (i.  3,  4) ;  and  in  speaking  thus,  he 
has  very  specially  in  view  the  contents  of  the  first  two  chapters 
(comp.  the  avinOev,  ver.  3).  In  short,  the  very  nature  of  these 
narratives  admits  of  no  other  supposition  (p.  6.8).  Was  he  himself 
the  dupe  of  false  information]  Was  he  not  in  a  much  more  favour- 
able position  than  we  are  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  communi- 
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cations  that  were  made  to  him?  There  are  not  two  ways,  we 
imagine,  of  replying  to  these  preliminary  questions.  As  to  the 
substance  of  the  narrative,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  facts 
and  the  discourses  or  songs.  The  supernatural  element  in  the  facts 
only  occurs  to  an  extent  that  may  be  called  natural,  when  once  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  is  admitted  in  a 
general  way.  If  Mary  was  to  accept  spontaneously  the  part  to 
•  which  she  was  called,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  informed 
of  it  beforehand.  If  angels  really  exist,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  they  were  interested  as  well  as  men  in  the  birth 
of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  Head  of  this  organization,  and  reign 
over  the  whole  moral  universe.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some 
manifestation  on  their  part  should  accompany  tliis  event.  That 
the  prophetic  Spirit  might  have  at  this  epoch  representatives  in 
Israel,  can  only  be  disputed  by  denying  the  existence  and  action  of 
this  Spirit  in  the  nation  at  any  time.  From  the  point  of  vieiu  pre- 
sented hji  the  biblical  2:)remisses,  the  possibility  of  the  facts  related  is 
then  indisputable.  In  the  details  of  the  history,  the  supernatural 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  sobriety  and  most 
perfect  suitability,  and  differs  altogether  in  this  respect  from  the 
marvels  of  the  apocryphal  writings.^ 

The  discourses  or  hymns  may  appear  to  have  been  a  freer  ele- 
ment, in  the  treatment  of  which  the  imagination  of  the  author 
might  have  allowed  itself  larger  scope.  Should  not  these  portions 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  analogous  to  those  discourses  which  the 
ancient  historians  so  often  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  heroes,  a 
product  of  the  individual  or  collective  Cliristian  muse'?  But  we 
have  proved  that,  in  attributing  to  the  angel,  to  Mary,  and  to 
Zacharias  the  language  which  he  puts  into  their  mouths,  the  author 
would  of  his  own  accord  have  made  his  characters  false  prophets. 
They  would  be  so  many  oracles  j^ost  eventum  contra  eventum  !  Never, 
after  the  unbelief  of  the  people  had  brought  about  a  separation 
between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church,  couM  the  Christian  muse 
have  celebrated  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  future  of  Israel,  with 
such  accents  of  artless  joyous  hope  as  prevail  in  these  canticles 
(i.  17,  54,  55,  74,  and  75,  ii.  10,  32).  The  only  words  that  could 
be  suspected  from  this  point  of  view  are  those  which  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Simeon.     For  they  suppose  a  more  distinct  view  of 

1  In  addition  to  the  specimens  already  given,  we  add  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Gospel  of  James  (2d  c.)  :  Zaeharias  is  high  priest  ;  he  inquires  of  God  re- 
specting the  lot  of  the  youthful  Mary,  Ijrought  up  in  the  temple.  God  Himself 
commands  that  she  shall  be  confided  to  Joseph.  The  task  of  embroidering  the 
veil  of  the  temple  is  devolved  upon  Mary  by  lot.  "When  she  brings  the  work, 
Elizabeth  at  the  sight  of  her  praises  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  without  Mary 
herself  knowing  why.  Afterwards  it  is  John,  more  even  than  Jesus,  who  is  the 
object  of  Herod's  jealous  search.  Elizabeth  flees  to  the  desert  with  her  child  ; 
a  rock  opens  to  receive  them  ;  a  briglit  light  reveals  the  presence  of  the  angel 
who  guards  them.  Herod  questions  Zacharias,  Avho  is  ignorant  himself  where 
his  child  is.  Zacharias  is  then  slain  in  the  temple  court ;  the  carpets  of  the 
temple  cry  out ;  a  voice  announces  the  avenger ;  the  body  of  the  martyr  dis- 
appears ;  only  his  blood  is  found  changed  into  stone. 
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the  future  course  of  things  in  Israel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
precisely  the  hymn  of  Simeon,  and  his  address  to  Mary,  which,  by 
their  originality,  conciseness,  and  energy,  are  most  clearly  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  We  have  certainly  met  with  some 
expressions  of  a  imiversalist  tendency  in  these  songs  ("goodwill 
towards  men"  ii.  14;  "a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  ver.  32);  but  these 
allusions  in  no  way  exceed  the  limits  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  they 
are  not  brought  out  in  a  sufficiently  marked  way  to  indicate  a  time* 
when  Jewish  Christianity  and  Paulinism  were  already  in  open 
conflict.  This  universalism  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  early  days,  simple, 
free,  and  exempt  from  all  polemical  design.  It  is  the  fresh  and 
normal  unfolding  of  the  flower  in  its  calj'x. 

The  opinion  in  closest  conformity  with  the  internal  marks  of  the 
narrative,  as  well  as  with  the  clearly  exjjressed  intention  of  the 
writer,  is  therefore  certainly  that  which  regards  the  facts  and  dis- 
courses contained  in  these  two  chapters  as  historical. 

II.  Relation  of  the  Narratives  of  Chap.  i.  and  ii.'  to  the  Contents  of 
other  parts  of  the  N.T. — The  first  point  of  comparison  is  the  narrative 
of  the  infancy  in  Matthew,  chap.  i.  and  ii.  It  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  two  accounts  are  irreconcilable. — We  ask,  first  of  all, 
whether  there  are  two  accounts.  Does  what  is  called  the  narrative 
of  Matthew  really  deserve  this  name?  We  find  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  five  incidents  of  the  infancy  of  Christ,  which 
are  mentioned  solely  to  connect  with  them  five  prophetic  passages, 
and  thus  prove  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  this  evangelist,  i.  1  :  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Is  this  what 
we  should  call  a  narrative  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  didactic  exposition  1 
So  little  does  the  author  entertain  the  idea  of  relating,  that  in  chap, 
i.,  while  treating  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  he  does  not  even  mention 
Bethlehem ;  he  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  connection  of  the  fact 
of  which  he  is  speaking  with  the  oracle,  Isa.  vii.  It  is  only  after 
having  finished  this  subject,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  visit  of 
the  magi,  that  he  mentions  for  the  first  time,  and  as  it  were  in 
passing  {Jesus  being  born  in  Bethlehem),  this  locality.  And  with 
what  objects  With  a  historical  view?  Not  at  all.  Simply  on 
account  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
visit  of  the  magi,  and  in  which  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth  was 
announced  beforehand.  Apart  from  this  prophecy,  he  would  still 
less  have  thought  of  mentioning  Bethlehem  in  the  second  narrative 
than  in  the  first.  And  it  is  this  desultory  history,  made  up  of 
isolated  facts,  referred  to  solely  with  an  apologetic  aim,  that  is  to 
be  employed  to  criticise  and  correct  a  complete  narrative  such  as 
Luke's  !  Is  it  not  clear  that,  between  two  accounts  of  such  a  difte- 
rent  nature,  there  may  easily  be  found  blanks  which  hypothesis 
alone  can  fill  up  1  Two  incidents  are  common  to  Luke  and  Matthew  : 
the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  and  His  education  at  Nazareth. 
The  historical  truth  of  the  latter  piece  of  information  is  not  dis- 
puted. Instead  of  this,  it  is  maintained  that  the  former  is  a  mere 
legendary  invention  occasioned  by  Mic.  v.  But  were  it  so,  the 
tact  would  never  occur  in  the  tradition  entirely  detached  from  the 
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prophetic  word  wliicli  would  be  the  very  soul  of  it.  But  Luke  does 
not  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Micah.  It  is 
only  natural,  therefore,  to  admit  that  the  first  fact  is  historical  as 
well  as  the  other. — With  this  common  basis,  three  differences  are 
discernible  in  which  some  find  contradictions. 

Isf.  The  account  which  Matthew  gives  of  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  to  Joseph,  in  order  to  relieve  his  perplexity,  is,  it  is  said,  in- 
compatible with  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Mary  in 
Luke.  For  if  this  last  appearance  had  taken  place,  Mary  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  spoken  of  it  to  Joseph,  and  in  that  case  his  doubts 
Avould  have  been  impossible. — But  all  this  is  uncertain.  For,  first, 
Mary  may  certainly  have  told  Joseph  everything,  either  before  or 
after  her  return  from  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  this  case,  whatever  con- 
fidence Joseph  had  in  her,  nothing  could  prevent  his  being  for  a 
moment  shaken  by  doubt  at  hearing  of  a  message  and  a  fact  so  extra- 
ordinary. But  it  is  possible  also — and  this  supposition  appears  to 
me  more  probable — that  Mary,  judging  it  right  in  this  affair  to  leave 
everything  to  God,  who  immediately  directed  it,  held  herself  as  dead 
in  regard  to  Joseph.  And,  in  this  case,  what  might  not  have  been  his 
anxiety  when  he  thought  he  saw  Mary's  condition  1  On  either  of 
these  two  possible  suppositions,  a  reason  is  found  for  the  appearance 
of  the  angel  to  Joseph. 

2d.  It  would  seem,  according  to  Matthew,  that  at  the  time  Jesus 
was  born,  His  parents  were  residing  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  this  city 
was  their  permanent  abode.  Further,  on  their  return  from  Egypt, 
when  they  resolved  to  go  and  live  at  Nazareth,  their  decision  was 
the  result  of  a  divine  interposition  which  aimed  at  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  (Matt.  ii.  22,  23).  In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ordinary  abode  of  the  parents  appears  to  be  Nazareth.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptional circumstance,  the  edict  of  Augustus,  that  takes  them  to 
Bethlehem.  And  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  duties,  which  have 
called  them  to  Judrea  and  detained  tliem  there,  are  accomplished, 
they  return  to  Nazareth,  without  needing  any  special  direction  (ii. 
39). — It  is  important  here  to  remember  the  remark  which  Ave  made 
on  the  nature  of  Matthew's  narrative.  In  that  evangelist,  neither  the 
mention  of  the  place  of  birth  nor  of  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought 
up  is  made  as  a  matter  of  history ;  in  both  cases  it  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  proving  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy.  An  account  of  this  kind 
without  doubt  affirms  what  it  actually  says,  but  it  in  no  way  denies 
what  it  does  not  say ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  it  a  his- 
torical view  sufficiently  complete,  to  oppose  it  to  another  and  more 
detailed  account  that  is  decidedly  historical.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, here  to  prevent  our  completing  the  information  furnished  by 
Matthew  from  that  supplied  by  Luke,  and  regarding  Nazareth  with 
the  latter  as  the  natural  abode  of  the  parents  of  Jesus.  What  fol- 
lows will  complete  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

3d.  The  incidents  of  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  related  by  Matthew,  cannot  be  intercaLated  with  Luke's  nar- 
rative, either  before  the  presentation  of  the  child  in  the  temple, — His 
parents  would  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  take  Him  back  to 
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Jerusalem  after  that  the  visit  of  the  magi  had  dra-s^Ti  upon  Him  the 
jealous  notice  of  Herod ;  and  besides,  there  would  not  be,  during 
the  six  weeks  intervening  between  the  birth  and  the  presentation, 
the  time  necessary  for  the  journey  to  Egypt, — or  after  this  ceremony ; 
for,  according  to  Luke  ii.  39,  the  parents  return  directly  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Nazareth,  without  going  again  to  Bethlehem,  where  never- 
theless they  must  have  received  the  visit  of  the  magi ;  and  according 
to  Matthew  himself,  Joseph,  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  does  not 
return  to  Judaja,  but  goes  immediately  to  settle  in  Galilee. — But 
notwithstanding  these  reasons,  it  is  not  impossible  to  place  the 
presentation  at  Jerusalem  either  after  or  before  the  visit  of  the 
magi.  If  this  had  already  taken  place,  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have 
put  their  trust  in  God's  care  to  protect  the  child ;  and  the  time  is 
no  objection  to  this  supposition,  as  Wieseler  has  shown.  For  from 
Bethlehem  to  Rhinocolure,  the  first  Egyptian  town,  is  only  three  or 
four  days'  journey.  Three  weeks,  then,  would,  strictly  speaking, 
suffice  to  go  and  return.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  place  the 
visit  of  the  magi  and  the  journey  into  Egypt  after  the  presentation. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  after  this  ceremony  Mary  and  Joseph 
returned  to  Bethlehem,  a  circumstance  of  which  Luke  was  not  aware, 
and  which  he  has  omitted.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Acts,  he  omits 
Paul's  journey  into  Arabia  after  his  conversion,  and  combines  into 
one  the  two  sojourns  at  Damascus  separated  by  this  journey.  This 
return  to  Bethlehem,  situated  at  such  a  short  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  too  natural  to  need  to  be  particularly  accounted  for.  But 
it  is  completely  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that,  when  Joseph  and 
Mary  left  Nazareth  on  account  of  the  census,  they  did  so  with  the 
intention  of  settling  at  Bethlehem.  Many  reasons  would  induce  them 
to  this  decision.  It  might  appear  to  them  more  suitable  that  the 
child  on  whom  such  high  promises  rested  should  be  brought  up  at 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  His  royal  ancestor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  than  in  the  remote  hamlet  of  Nazareth.  The  desire  of 
being  near  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  would  also  attract  them  to 
Judsea.  Lastly,  they  would  thereby  avoid  the  calumnious  judg- 
ments which  the  short  time  that  elapsed  between  their  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  the  child  could  not  have  failed  to  occasion  had  they 
dwelt  at  Nazareth.  Besides,  even  though  this  had  not  been  their 
original  plan,  after  Joseph  had  been  settled  at  Bethlehem  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  found  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  nothing  would 
more  naturally  occur  to  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  settling  down  at 
the  place.  In  this  way  the  interjiosition  of  the  angel  is  explained, 
Avho  in  Matthew  induces  him  to  return  to  Galilee. — Bleek  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  arrival  of  the  magi  preceded  the  presentation, 
and  that  the  journey  into  Egypt  followed  it.  This  supposition  is 
admissible  also ;  it  alters  nothing  of  importance  in  the  course  of 
things  as  presented  in  the  preceding  explanations,  of  which  we  give 
a  sketch  in  the  following  recapitulation  : — 

\.  The  angel  announces  to  Mary  the  birth  of  Jesus  (Luke  i.).  2. 
Mary,  after  or  without  having  sj)oken  to  Joseph,  goes  to  Elizabeth 
(Luke  i.).     3.  After  her  return,  Joseph  falls  into  the  state  of  per- 
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plexity  from  wliich  he  is  delivered  by  tlie  message  of  the  angel 
(Matt.  i.).  4.  He  takes  Mary  ostensibly  for  his  wife  (Matt.  i.).  5. 
Herod's  order,  carrying  out  the  decree  of  Augustus,  leads  them  to 
Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.).  6.  Jesus  is  born  (Matt.  i. ;  Luke  ii.).  7. 
His  parents  present  Him  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.).  8.  On  their  return 
to  Bethlehem,  they  receive  the  visit  of  the  magi  and  escape  into 
Egypt  (Matt.  ii.).  9.  Returned  from  Egypt,  they  give  up  the  idea 
of  settling  at  Bethlehem,  and  determine  once  more  to  fix  their  abode 
at  Nazareth. 

Only  one  condition  is  required  in  order  to  accept  this  effort  to 
harmonize  the  two  accounts ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  each  writer 
was  ignorant  of  the  other's  narrative.  But  this  supposition  is  allowed 
by  even  the  most  decided  adversaries  of  any  attempt  at  harmony, — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Keim,  who,  although  he  believes  that  Luke  in 
composing  his  Gospel  made  use  of  Matthew,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  writing  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  when  Luke  availed  himself  of  it  for  the  composition  of 
his  own. 

If  the  solution  proposed  does  not  satisfy  the  reader,  and  he  thinks 
he  must  choose  between  the  two  writings,  it  will  certainly  be  more 
natural  to  suspect  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  because  it  has  no  proper 
Instorical  aim.  But  further,  it  Avill  only  be  right,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  facts  related  by  this  evangelist,  to  remember  that  the 
more  forced  in  some  cases  appears  the  connection  which  he  maintains 
between  the  facts  he  mentions  and  the  prophecies  he  applies  to  them, 
the  less  probable  is  it  that  the  former  were  invented  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  latter.  Such  incidents  as  the  journey  into  Egypt  and  the 
massacre  of  the  children  must  have  been  well-ascertained  facts  be- 
fore any  one  would  think  of  finding  a  prophetic  announcement  of 
them  in  the  words  of  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  Avhich  the  author  quotes 
and  applies  to  them. 

We  pass  on  to  other  parts  of  the  N.  T. — Meyer  maintains  that 
certain  facts  subsequently  related  by  the  synoptics  themselves  are  in- 
compatible with  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  events  of  the  infancy. 
How  could  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  acquainted  with  these  prodigies, 
refuse  to  believe  in  their  brother  1,  How  could  even  Mary  herself 
share  their  unbelief?  (Mark  iii.  21,  31  etseq.;  Matt.  xii.  46  et  seq. ; 
Luke  viii.  19  et  seq. ;  comp.  John  vii.  5.)  In  reply,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  do  not  know  how  far  Mary  could  communicate  to  her  sons, 
at  any  rate  before  the  time  of  Jesus'  ministry,  these  extraordinary 
circumstances,  which  touched  on  very  delicate  matters  affecting  her- 
self Besides,  jealousy  and  prejudice  might  easily  counteract  any 
impression  produced  by  facts  of  which  they  had  not  been  witnesses, 
and  induce  them  to  think,  notwithstanding,  that  Jesus  was  taking 
a  wrong  course.  Did  not  John  the  Baptist  himself,  although  he  had 
given  public  testimony  to  Jesus,  as  no  one  would  venture  to  deny, 
feel  his  faith  shaken  in  view  of  the  unexpected  course  which  His 
work  took  1  and  did  not  this  cause  him  to  be  off"ended  in  Him  1 
(Matt.  xi.  6.)  As  to  Mary,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  she  shared 
the  unbelief  of  her  sons.     If  she  accompanies  them  when  they  go 
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to  Jesus,  intending  to  lay  hold  upon  Him  (Mark  iii.),  it  is  probably 
Irom  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  what  might  take  place,  and  from  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  conflict  she  anticipates. — Keim  alleges  the 
omission  of  the  narratives  of  the  infancy  in  Mark  and  John.  These 
two  evangelists,  it  is  true,  make  the  starting-point  of  their  narrative 
on  this  side  of  these  facts.  Mark  opens  his  with  the  ministry  of  the 
forerunner,  which  he  regards  as  the  true  commencement  of  that  of 
Jesus.  ^  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  denies  all  the 
previous  circumstances  which  he  does  not  relate.  All  that  this 
proves  is,  that  the  original  apostolic  preaching,  of  which  this  Gospel 
is  the  simplest  reproduction,  went  no  further  back;  and  for  this 
manifest  reason,  that  this  preaching  was  based  on  the  tradition  of 
the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses  {avroTTTai,  i.  2  ;  Acts  i.  21,  22  ;  John  xv. 
27),  and  that  the  personal  testimony  of  the  apostles  did  not  go  back 
as  far  as  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  doubtless  for  the 
same  reason  that  Paul,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  testimonies  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  omits  that  of  the  women,  because  he  regards 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Church  gathered  about  them 
as  the  only  suitable  basis  for  the  official  instruction  of  the  Church. 
— John  commences  his  narrative  at  the  hour  of  the  birtli  of  his  own 
faith,  which  simply  proves  that  the  design  of  his  work  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  development  of  his  own  faith  and  of  that  of  his  fellow- 
disciples.  All  that  occurred  previous  to  this  time — the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  the  temptation — he  leaves  untold ;  but  he  does  not  on  that 
account  deny  these  facts,  for  he  himself  alludes  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus. 

Keim  goes  further.  He  maintains  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
the  N.  T.  three  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
which  are  exclusive  of  each  other  : — \st.  That  of  the  purely  natural 
birth;  this  would  be  the  true  view  of  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Church,  which  was  held  by  the  Ebionitish  communities  {Clement. 
Horail.).  This  being  found  insufficient  to  explain  such  a  remarkable 
secjuel  as  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  must  have  been  supplemented  after- 
wards by  the  legend  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  bap- 
tism. 2d.  That  of  the  miraculous  birth,  held  by  part  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  communities  and  the  Nazarene  churches,  and  proceeding 
from  an  erroneous  Messianic  application  of  Isa.  vii.  This  theory  is 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  in  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  3fZ.  The  theory 
of  the  2)re-existence  of  Jesus  as  a  divine  being,  originated  in  the  Greek 
churches,  of  which  Paul  and  John  are  the  principal  re]Dresentatives. 
— To  this  we  reply  : — 

\st.  That  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostolic  and  primitive 
doctrine  was  that  of  the  natural  birth.  Certain  words  are  cited  in 
proof  which  are  put  by  the  evangelists  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  : 
"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?"  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Luke  iv.  22  ;  comp. 
John  vi.  42) ;  next  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Philip  in  John  :  "  We 
have  found  .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph"  (John  i.  45). 

'  These  words,  The  heginn'mg  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
(Mark  i.  1),  appear  to  me  to  be  in  logical  apposition  with  the  subseq^uent  account 
of  the  ministry  of  John  (v.  4). 
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The  absence  of  all  protest  on  the  part  of  John  against  this  assertion 
of  Philip's  is  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he  himself 
admitted  its  truth. — But  who  could  with  any  reason  be  surprised 
that,  on  the  day  after  Jesus  made  the  acquaintance  of  His  first  dis- 
ciples, Philip  should  still  be  ignorant  of  the  miraculous  birth  1  Was 
Jesus  to  hasten  to  tell  this  fact  to  those  who  saw  Him  for  the  first 
time?  Was  there  nothing  more  urgent  to  teach  these  young  hearts 
just  opening  to  His  influence  1  Who  cannot  understand  why  Jesus 
should  allow  the  words  of  the  people  to  pass,  without  announcing 
such  a  fact  as  this  to  these  cavilling,  mocking  Jews  1  Jesus  testifies 
before  all  tvhat  He  has  seen  with  His  Father  by  the  inward  sense,  and 
not  outward  facts  which  He  had  from  the  fallible  lips  of  others. 
Above  all.  He  very  well  knew  that  it  was  not  faith  in  His  miraculous 
birth  that  would  produce  faith  in  His  person ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  only  faith  in  His  person  that  would  induce  any  one  to  admit 
the  miracle  of  His  birth.  He  saw  that,  to  put  out  before  a  hostile 
and  profane  people  an  assertion  like  this,  which  He  could  not  possibly 
prove,  would  only  draw  forth  a  flood  of  coarse  ridicule,  which  would 
fall  directly  on  that  revered  person  who  was  more  concerned  in  this 
history  even  than  Himself,  and  that  without  the  least  advantage  to 
the  faith  of  any  one.  Certainly  this  was  a  case  for  the  application 
of  the  precept.  Cast  not  your  2narls  hefore  swine,  if  you  would  not  have 
them  turn  again  and  rend  you.  This  observation  also  explains  the 
silence  of  the  apostles  on  this  point  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
They  could  not  have  done  anything  more  ill-advised  than  to  rest  the 
controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Christ  on  such  a  ground. — If 
John  does  not  rectify  the  statements  of  the  peojile  and  of  Philip,  the 
reason  is,  that  he  wrote  for  the  Church  already  formed  and  sufii- 
ciently  instructed.  His  personal  conviction  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — He  admitted  the  human  birth,  for  he  speaks  several 
times  of  His  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  regarded  natural  birth 
as  the  means  of  the  transmission  of  sin  :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh."  And  nevertheless  he  regarded  this  Jesus,  born  of  a 
human  mother,  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  the  bread  that  came  doicn 
from  heaven  !  Is  it  possible  that  he  did  not  attribute  an  exceptional 
character  to  His  birth  1  As  to  Mark,  we  do  not,  with  Bleek,  rely 
upon  the  name  Son  of  Mary,  which  is  given  to  Jesus  by  the  people 
of  Nazareth  (vi.  3) ;  this  appellation  in  their  mouth  does  not  imply 
a  belief  in  the  miraculous  birth.  But  in  the  expression,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  (i.  1),  the  latter  title  certainly  implies  more,  in  the 
author's  mind,  than  the  simjile  notion  of  Messiah ;  this,  in  fact,  was 
already  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  name  Christ.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  this  term  implies  in  Mark  a  relation  of  mys- 
terious Sonship  between  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  Divine  Being.^ 
All  these  passages  quoted  by  Keim  only  prove  what  is  self-apparent, 
that  the  notion  of  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus  was  that  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  also  of  the  apostles  in  the  early  days  of  their  faith,  before 
they  received  fuller  information.     It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  there- 

^  If  the  Sinaiticus  suppresses  it,  this  is  one  of  the  numberless  omissions,  result" 
ing  from  the  negligence  of  the  cojiyist,  with  -which  this  manuscript  abounds. 
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fore,  that  it  remained  the  idea  of  the  Ebionitish  churches,  which 
never  really  broke  with  the  Israelitish  past,  but  were  contented  to 
apply  to  Jesus  the  popular  notion  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. — Keim  also 
finds  a  trace  of  this  alleged  primitive  theory  in  the  two  genealogies 
contained  in  Luke  and  Matthew.  According  to  him,  these  documents 
imply,  by  their  very  nature,  that  those  who  drew  them  up  held  the 
idea  of  a  natural  birth.  For  what  interest  could  they  have  had  in 
giving  the  genealogical  tree  of  Joseph,  unless  they  had  regarded  him 
as  the  father  of  the  Messiah  1  Further,  in  order  to  make  these 
documents  square  with  their  new  theory  of  the  miraculous  birth, 
the  two  evangelists  have  been  obliged  to  subject  them  to  arbitrary 
revision,  as  is  seen  in  the  appendix  ii  rjs  .  .  .  Matt.  i.  16,  and  in 
the  parenthesis  ws  ivofjcL^ero,  Luke  iii,  23. — It  is  very  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  original  documents,  reproduced  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke 
iii.,  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  they  were  probably  the  same  public 
registers  (SeXrot  hrjixoa-iai)  from  which  the  historian  Josephus  asserts 
that  his  own  genealogy  was  taken. ^  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such 
documents  could  contain  no  indication  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus,  if  even  they  went  down  to  Him.  But  how  could  this  fact 
furnish  a  proof  of  the  primitive  opinion  of  the  Church  about  the  birth 
of  its  Head  1  It  is  in  these  genealogies,  as  revised  and  completed  by 
Christian  historians,  that  we  must  seek  the  sentiments  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  respecting  the  person  of  her  Master.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  find  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
former,  in  demonstrating,  by  the  genealogy  which  he  presents  to  us, 
the  Davidic  sonship  of  Joseph,  declares  that,  as  regards  Jesus,  this 
same  Joseph  sustains  part  of  the  adoptive,  legal  father.  The  extract 
from  the  public  registers  which  the  second  hands  down  is  not  another 
edition  of  that  of  Joseph,  in  contradiction  with  the  former ;  it  is  the 
genealogy  of  Levi,  the  father  of  Mary  (see  i.  23).  In  transmitting 
this  document,  Luke  is  careful  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which 
made  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  was  only  a  popular  prejudice,  and  that 
the  relationsliip  of  which  he  here  indicates  the  links  is  the  only  real 
one.  These  are  not,  therefore,  Jewish-Christian  materials,  as  Keim 
maintains,  but  purely  Jewish  ;  and  the  evangelists,  when  inserting 
them  into  their  writings,  have  imprinted  on  them,  each  after  his  own 
manner,  the  Christian  seal. 

Keim  relies  further  on  the  silence  of  Paid  respecting  the  mira- 
culous birth.  But  is  he  really  silent  1  Can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  expression,  Eom.  i.  3,  "made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh"  was  intended  by  Paul  to  describe  the  entire  fact  of  the 
human  birth  of  Jesus  ]  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  words,  according  to 
the  flesh,  are  a  restriction  expressly  designed  to  indicate  another  side 
to  this  fact,  the  action  of  another  factor,  called  in  the  following 
clause  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  Avhich  he  explains  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  1  The  notion  of  the  miraculous  birth  appears  equally 
indispensable  to  explain  the  antithesis,  1  Cor.  xv.  47  :  "  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second,  from  heaven."  But  whatever 
else  he  is,  Paul  is  a  man  of  logical  mind.  How  then  could  he  affirm, 
'  Jos.  Vita,  c.  i. 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  sin  and  death  by 
natural  generation,  as  he  does  in  Rom.  v.  12,  and  on  the  other  the 
truly  human  birth  of  Jesus  (Gal.  iv.  4),  whom  he  regards  as  the  Holy 
One,  if,  in  his  view,  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  of 
an  exceptional  character  ?  Only,  as  this  fact  could  not,  from  its  very 
nature,  become  the  subject  of  apostolical  testimony,  nor  for  that 
reason  enter  into  general  preaching,  Paul  does  not  include  it  amoug 
the  elements  of  the  Tra/DaSocris  which  he  enumerates,  1  Cor.  xv.  1  et 
seq.  And  if  he  does  not  make  any  special  dogmatic  use  of  it,  it  is 
because,  as  we  have  observed,  the  miraculous  birth  is  only  the  negative 
condition  of  the  holiness  of  Jesus  ;  its  positive  condition  is,  and  must 
be,  His  voluntary  obedience ;  consequently  it  is  this  that  Paul  par- 
ticularly brings  out  (Rom.  viii.  1-4).  These  reasons  apply  to  the 
other  didactic  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

'2d.  It  is  arbitrary  to  maintain  that  the  narrative  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  a  later  complement  of  the  theory  of  the 
natural  birth.  Is  not  this  narrative  found  in  two  of  our  synoptics  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  supernatural  birth  1  And  yet  this  is  only  a 
complement  of  the  theory  of  the  natural  birth  !  Further,  in  all  these 
synoptics  alike,  it  is  found  closely  and  organically  connected  with  two 
other  facts,  the  ministry  of  John  and  the  temptation,  which  proves 
that  these  three  narratives  formed  a  very  firmly  connected  cycle  in 
the  evangelical  tradition,  and  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  preaching. 
2>d.  The  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  in  no  way  a 
rival  theory  to  that  of  the  miraculous  birth ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
former  implies  the  latter  as  its  necessary  element.  It  is  the  idea  of 
the  natural  birth  which,  if  we  think  a  little,  appears  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  incarnation.  M.  Secretan  admirably  says  :  "  Man 
represents  the  principle  of  individuality,  of  progress ;  woman,  that 
of  tradition,  generality,  species.  The  Saviour  could  not  be  the  son 
of  a  particular  man;  He  behoved  to  be  the  son  of  humanity,  the  Son 
of  man.'"  ^ 

ith.  So  far  from  there  being  in  the  N.  T.  writings  traces  of  three 
opposite  theories  on  this  point,  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  this  : 
The  disciples  set  out,  just  as  the  Jewish  people  did,  with  the  idea 
of  an  ordinary  birth ;  it  was  the  natural  supposition  (John  i.  45). 
But  as  they  came  to  understand  the  prophetic  testimony,  which 
makes  the  Messiah  the  supreme  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
testimony  ot  Jesus  Himself,  wliich  constantly  implies  a  divine  back- 
ground to  His  human  existence,  they  soon  rose  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  God-man,  whose  human  existence  was  preceded  by  His  divine 
existence.  This  step  Avas  taken,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  £])istles  of  Paul 
are  evidence  of  it  (1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  Phil.  ii.  6,  7). 
Lastly,  the  mode  of  transition  from  the  divine  existence  to  the 
human  life,  the  lact  of  the  miraculous  birth,  entered  a  little  later 
into  the  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  by  means  of  the  Gospels 
ot  MattheAv  and  Luke,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  after  the 
departure  of  the  Saviour. 

1  La  Raison  et  le  Chrisiicmisme,  pp.  259  and  277. 
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III.  Connnedion  between  these  Narratives  and  the  Christian  Faith  in 
general. — The  miraculous  birth  is  immediately  and  closely  connected 
with  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Christo- 
logy ;  so  much  so,  that  whoever  denies  the  former  of  these  miracles, 
must  necessarily  be  led  to  deny  the  latter  ;  and  whoever  accepts  the 
second,  cannot  fail  to  fall  back  on  the  first,  which  is  indeed  implied 
in  it.  As  to  the  objection,  that  even  if  the  biblical  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  birth  is  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  sin  was  not  communicated  to  Jesus  through  His  mother,  it  has 
been  already  answered  (p.  93). — The  miraculous  birth  is  equally  in- 
separable from  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
may  be  admitted  and  the  second  rejected,  but  the  reverse  is  impos- 
sible. The  necessity  for  an  exceptional  mode  of  birth  results  from 
the  pre-existence  (p.  160).  But  here  we  confront  the  great  objection 
to  the  miraculous  birth :  What  becomes,  from  this  point  of  view,  of 
the  real  and  proper  humanity  of  the  Saviour  ?  Can  it  be  reconciled 
with  this  exceptional  mode  of  birth  1  "  The  conditions  of  existence 
being  diff"erent  from  ours,"  says  Keim,  "  equality  of  nature  no  longer 
exists." — But,  we  would  ask  those  who  reason  in  this  way,  do  you 
admit  the  theories  of  Vogt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  human  race  1 
Do  you  make  man  proceed  from  the  brute  ?  If  not,  then  you  admit 
a  creation  of  the  human  race  ;  and  in  this  case  you  must  acknowledge 
that  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  case  of  the  first  couple  were 
quite  different  from  ours.  Do  you,  on  this  ground,  deny  the  full 
and  real  humanity  of  the  first  man  ]  But  to  deny  the  human  cha- 
racter to  the  being  from  whom  has  proceeded  by  way  of  generation, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  transmission  of  his  own  nature,  all  that  is  called 
man,  would  be  absurd.  Identity  of  nature  is  possible,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  origin.  To  understand 
this  fact  completely,  we  need  to  have  a  complete  insight  into  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  which  is  the  most  unfa- 
thomable secret  of  nature.  But  there  is  something  here  still  more 
serious.  Jesus  is  not  only  the  continuator  of  human  nature  as  it 
already  exists ;  He  is  the  elect  of  God,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  renewed 
and  raised  to  its  destined  perfection.  In  Him  is  accomplished  the 
new  creation,  which  is  the  true  end  of  the  old.  This  work  of  a 
higher  nature  can  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  a  fresh  and  imme- 
diate contact  of  creative  power  with  human  nature.  Keim  agrees 
with  this  up  to  a  certain  point ;  for,  while  holding  the  paternal  con- 
currence in  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  admits  a  divine 
interposition  which  profoundly  influenced  and  completely  sanctified 
the  appearance  of  this  Being.'  This  attempt  at  explanation  is  a 
homage  rendered  to  the  incomparable  moral  greatness  of  Jesus,  and 
we  think  it  leaves  untouched  the  great  object  of  faith — Jesus  Christ's 
dignity  as  the  Saviour.  But  must  we  not  retort  upon  this  explana- 
tion the  objection  Avhich  Keim  brings  against  the  two  notions  of  the 
pre-existence  and  the  supernatural  birth:  "These  are  theories,  not 
facts  established  by  any  documents  ! "  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  a  man  specifically  different  from  all 
•  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  pp.  357,  358. 
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others,'  and  if,  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  stipulate,  as  Keim  really  does,  for  an  exceptional  mode 
of  origin,  then  why  not  keep  to  the  positive  statements  of  our  Gospels, 
which  satisfy  this  demand,  rather  than  throw  ourselves  upon  pure 
speculation  1 

IV.  Origin  of  the  Narratives  of  the  Infancy. — The  difference  of  style, 
so  absolute  and  abrupt,  between  Luke's  preface  (i.  1-4)  and  the  fol- 
lowing narratives,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  from  i.  5  the  author 
makes  use  of  documents  of  which  he  scrupulously  preserves  the  very 
form.  What  were  these  documents  1  According  to  Schleiermacher, 
they  were  brief  family  records  which  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel  con- 
tented himself  with  connecting  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  the  modes  of  conclusion,  and  the  general 
views  which  appear  as  recurring  topics,  in  which  Schleiermacher  sees 
the  proof  of  his  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary  upset  it.  For  these  brief 
summaries,  by  their  resemblance  and  correspondence,  prove  a  unity 
of  composition  in  the  entire  narrative.  Volkmar  regards  the  sources 
of  these  narratives  as  some  originally  Jewish  materials,  into  which 
the  author  has  infused  his  own  Pauline  feeling.  According  to  Keim, 
their  source  would  be  the  great  Ebionitish  writing  which  constitutes, 
in  his  opinion,  the  original  trunk  of  our  Gospel,  on  which  the  author 
set  himself  to  graft  his  Paulinism.  These  two  suppositions  come  to 
the  same  thing.  We  are  certainly  struck  with  the  twofold  character 
of  these  narratives;  there  is  a  spirit  of  profound  and  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  law,  side  by  side  with  a  not  less  marked  universalist 
tendency.  But  are  these  really  two  currents  of  contrary  origin  1 
I  think  not.  The  old  covenant  already  contained  these  two  cur- 
rents,— one  strictly  legal,  the  other  to  a  great  extent  universalist. 
Universalism  is  even,  properly  speaking,  the  primitive  current ; 
legalism  Avas  only  added  to  it  afterwards,  if  it  is  true  that  Abraham 
preceded  Moses.  The  narratives  of  the  infancy  reflect  simply  and 
faithfully  this  twofold  character ;  for  they  exhibit  to  us  the  normal 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  covenant.  If  the  so-called  Pauline 
element  had  been  introduced  into  it  subsequently,  it  would  have 
taken  away  much  more  of  the  original  tone,  and  would  not  appear 
organically  united  with  it ;  and  if  it  were  only  the  product  of  a  party 
manoeuvre,  its  polemical  character  could  not  have  been  so  completely 
disguised.  These  two  elements,  as  they  present  themselves  in  these 
narratives,  in  no  way  prove,  therefore,  two  sources  of  an  opposite 
religious  nature. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Luke's  and  Matthew's  nar- 
rative appears  to  me  to  be  found  in  the  following  fact.  In  Matthew, 
Joseph  is  the  principal  personage.  It  is  to  him  that  the  angel 
appears ;  he  comes  to  calm  his  perplexities ;  it  is  to  him  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  notified  and  explained.  If  the  picture  of  the  infancy 
be  represented,  as  in  a  stereoscope,  in  a  twofold  form,  in  Matthew 
it  is  seen  on  the  side  of  Joseph ;  in  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
Mary  who  assumes  the  principal  part.  It  is  she  who  receives  the 
visit  of  the  angel ;  to  her  is  communicated  the  name  of  the  child ; 
^  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  p.  359. 
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her  private  feelings  are  brought  out  in  the  narrative ;  it  is  she  who 
is  prominent  in  the  address  of  Simeon  and  in  the  history  of  the  search 
for  the  child.  The  picture  is  the  same,  but  it  is  taken  this  time  on 
Mary's  side. 

From  this  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  two 
cycles  of  narratives  emanate  from  two  different  centres.  One  of  these 
was  the  circle  of  which  Joseph  was  the  centre,  and  which  we  may 
suppose  consisted  of  Cleopas  his  brother,  James  and  Jude  his  sons, 
of  whom  one  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  flock  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
Simeon,  a  son  of  CleojDas,  the  first  successor  of  James.  The  nar- 
ratives preserved  amongst  these  persons  might  easily  reach  the  ear  of 
the  author  of  the  first  Gospel,  Avho  doubtless  lived  in  the  midst  of 
this  flock ;  and  his  Gospel,  which,  far  more  than  Luke's,  was  the 
record  of  the  official  preaching,  was  designed  to  reproduce  rather 
that  side  of  the  facts  which  up  to  a  certain  point  already  belonged 
to  the  puhlic.  But  a  cycle  of  narratives  must  also  have  formed  itself 
round  Mary,  in  the  retreat  in  which  she  ended  her  career.  These 
narratives  would  have  a  much  more  private  character,  and  would  ex- 
hibit more  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  external  facts.  These,  doubt- 
less, are  those  which  Luke  has  preserved.  How  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  access  to  this  source  of  information,  to  which  he  probably 
alludes  in  the  avwOev  (i.  3),  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  nature  of  these  narratives  was  better  suited  to  the  inivate  cha- 
racter of  his  work.  Does  not  Luke  give  us  a  glimpse,  as  it  were 
designedly,  of  this  incomparable  source  of  information  in  the  remarks 
(ii.  19,  and  50,  51)  which,  from  any  other  point  of  view,  could  hardly 
be  anything  else  than  a  piece  of  charlatanism  1 

We  think  that  these  two  cycles  of  narratives  existed  for  a  certain 
time, — the  one  as  a  public  tradition,  the  other  as  a  family  souvenir, 
in  a  purely  oral  form.  The  author  of  the  first  Gospel  was  doubtless 
the  first  who  drew  up  the  former,  adapting  it  to  the  didactic  aim 
which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  work.  The  latter  was  originally 
in  Aramaean,  and  under  any  circumstances  could  only  have  been 
dra^vn  up,  as  we  have  shoAvn,  after  the  termination  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus.  It  was  in  this  form  that  Luke  found  it.  He  translated 
it,  and  inserted  it  in  his  work.  The  very  songs  had  been  faithfully 
preserved  until  then.  For  this  there  was  no  need  of  the  stenographer. 
Mary's  heart  had  preserved  all ;  the  Avriter  himself  testifies  as  much, 
and  he  utters  no  vain  words.  The  deeper  feelings  are,  the  more 
indelibly  graven  on  the  soul  are  the  thoughts  which  embody  them  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  the  peculiar  expressions  in  which  they  find 
utterance  remains  indissolubly  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the 
thoughts  themselves.  Every  one  has  verified  this  ex^Derience  in  the 
graver  moments  of  his  life. 

Lastly,  in  the  question  which  now  occupies  our  attention,  let  us 
not  forget  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  which  these  narratives 
possessed  in  the  view  of  the  two  writers  who  have  handed  them 
down  to  us.  They  wrote  seriously,  because  they  were  believers, 
and  wrote  to  Avin  the  faith  of  the  world. 


SECOND   PAET 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 
Chap.  hi.  1-iv.  13. 

FOE  eighteen  years  Jesus  lived  unknown  in  the  seclusion 
of  Nazareth.  His  fellow  -  townsmen,  recalling  this 
period  of  His  life,  designate  Him  the  carpenter  (Mark  vi.  3). 
Justin  Martyr — deriving  the  fact,  doubtless,  from  tradition — 
represents  Jesus  as  making  ploughs  and  yokes,  and  teaching 
men  righteousness  by  these  products  of  His  peaceful  toil.^ 
Beneath  the  veil  of  this  life  of  humble  toil,  an  inward 
development  was  accomplished,  which  resulted  in  a  state  of 
perfect  receptivity  for  the  measureless  communication  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  This  result  was  attained  just  when  Jesus 
reached  the  climacteric  of  human  life,  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
both  soul  and  body  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  vitality,  and 
are  fitted  to  become  the  perfect  organs  of  a  higher  inspiration. 
The  forerunner  then  having  given  the  signal,  Jesus  left  His 
obscurity  to  accomplish  the  task  which  had  presented  itself 
to  Him  for  the  first  time  in  the  temple,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  the  ideal  of  His  life — the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  Here  begins  the  second  phase 
of  His  existence,  during  which  He  gave  forth  what  He  had 
received  in  the  first. 

This  transition  from  private  life  to  public  activity  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  part,  which  comprises  four  sections : 
1.  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (iii  1-20);  2.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  (vers.  21,  22)  ;  3.  The  genealogy  (vers.  23- 
38);  4.  The  temptation  (iv.  1-13).     The  corresponding  part 

*  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  83. 
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in  the  two  other  synoptics  embraces  only  numbers  1,  2,  and  4. 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  connection 
between  these  three  sections,  and  the  reason  which  induced 
St.  Luke  to  intercalate  the  fourth. 


FIKST  NAKRATIVE. CHAP.  III.  1-20. 

The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

We  already  know  from  i.  77  why  the  Messiah  was  to  have 
a  forerunner.  A  mistaken  notion  of  salvation  had  taken 
possession  of  IsraeL  It  was  necessary  that  a  man  clothed 
with  divine  authority  should  restore  it  to  its  purity  before  the 
Messiah  laboured  to  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  no  more  stirring 
character  is  presented  in  sacred  history  than  that  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  peoj^le  are  excited  at  his  appearing ;  their  con- 
sciences are  aroused  ;  multitudes  flock  to  him.  The  entire 
nation  is  filled  with  solemn  expectation ;  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  this  man  has  only  to  speak  the  word  to  make 
himself  the  centre  of  this  entire  movement,  he  not  only 
refrains  from  saying  this  word,  but  he  pronounces  another. 
He  directs  all  the  eager  glances  that  were  fixed  upon  himself 
to  One  coming  after  him,  whose  sandals  he  is  not  worthy  to 
carry.  Then,  as  soon  as  his  successor  has  appeared,  he  retires 
to  the  background,  and  gives  enthusiastic  expression  to  his 
joy  at  seeing  himself  eclipsed.  Criticism  is  fertile  in  resources 
of  every  kind  ;  but  with  this  unexampled  moral  phenomenon 
to  account  for,  it  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it,  without  appealing  to  some  factor  of  a  higher 
order. 

Luke  begins  by  framing  the  fact  which  he  is  about  to 
relate  in  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  time  (vers.  1 
and  2).  He  next  describes  the  personal  appearance  of  John 
the  Baptist  (vers.  3-6)  ;  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  preaching 
(vers.  7-1 8)  ;  and  he  finishes  with  an  anticipatory  account  of 
his  imprisonment  (vers.  19,  20). 

1.  Vers.  1  and  2.^  In  this  concise  description  of  the  epoch 

^  Ver.  1.  S*  omits  irovpaiai  .  .  .  Kwa^tav  (confusion  of  the  two  t»j;). — Ver.  2. 
Instead  of  apxupn-'y,  ■which  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  with  some  Mnn.  Itpieri^i^e^  yg^ 
all  the  Mjj.,  etc.,  read  apx'^f^'^i' 
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at  wliich  John  appeared,  Luke  begins  with  the  largest  sphere 
— that  of  the  empire.  Then,  by  a  natural  transition  furnished 
by  his  reference  to  the  representative  of  imperial  power  in 
Judsea,  he  passes  to  the  special  domain  of  the  people  of 
Israel;  and  he  shows  us  the  Holy  Land  divided  into  four 
distinct  states.  After  having  thus  described  the  political 
situation,  he  sketches  in  a  word  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
position,  which  brings  him  to  his  subject.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  considerable  skill  in  this  preamble. 
Among  the  evangelists,  Luke  is  the  true  historian. 

And  first,  the  empire.     Augustus  died  on  the  19th  August 

of  the  year  767  u.c,  corresponding  to  the  year  1 4  and  1 5  of 

our  era.     If  Jesus  was  born  in  749  or  750  u.c,  He  must 

have  been  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age.     At  the 

death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  had  already,  for  two  years  past, 

shared    his    throne.     The    fifteenth    year  of   his  reign    may 

consequently  be   reckoned,  either   from   the   time   when   he 

began  to  share  the  sovereignty  with  Augustus,  or  from  the 

time  when  he  began  to  reign  alone,  upon  the  death  of  the 

latter.     The   Eoman  historians   generally  date  the  reign  of 

Tiberius    from    the    time    when    he    began   to    reign    alone. 

According  to  this  mode  of  reckoning,  the  fifteenth  year  would 

be  the  year  of  Eome  781  to  782,  that  is  to  say,  28  to  29  of 

our  era.     But  at  this  time  Jesus  would  be  already  thirty-two 

to  thirty-three  years  of  age,  which  would  be  opposed  to  the 

statement  iii.  23,  according  to  which  He  was  only  thirty  years 

old  at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  towards  the  end  of  John's 

ministry.     According    to  the  other  mode  of  reckoning,  the 

fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  would  be  the  year  of 

Eome  779  to  780,  26  to  27  of  our  era.     Jesus  would  be 

about  twenty-nine  years  old  when  John  the  Baptist  appeared ; 

and  supposing  that  the  public  ministry  of  the  latter  lasted 

six  months  or  a  year,  He  would  be  "  alout  thirty  years  of  age  " 

when  He  received  baptism  from  him.     In  this  way  agreement 

is  established  between  the  two  chronological  data,  iii.  1   and 

23.     It  has  long  been  maintained    that  this  last  mode  of 

reckoning,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  Eoman  writers,  could  only 

be  attributed  to  Luke  to  meet  the  requirements  of  harmonists. 

Wieseler,    however,    has   just    proved,    by    inscriptions     and 

medals,  that  it  prevailed  in  the   East,  and  particularly  at 
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Antiocli/  wlience  Luke  appears  originally  to  have  comej  and 
where  he  certainly  resided  for  some  time. 

The  circle  narrows.  We  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
title  of  Pontius  Pilate  was  properly  eViVpoTro?,  procurator. 
That  of  rjye/jbcov  belonged  to  his  superior,  the  governor  of  Syria. 
But  as,  in  Judtea,  the  military  command  was  joined  to  the 
civil  authority,  the  procurator  had  a  right  to  the  title  of 
rjyefjbcov.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod, 
in  the  year  6  of  our  era,  Judsea  was  united  to  the  empire. 
It  formed,  with  Samaria  and  Idumea,  one  of  the  districts  of 
the  province  of  Syria.  Pilate  was  its  fifth  governor.  He 
arrived  there  in  the  year  26,  or  sooner,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  25  of  our  era;  thus,  in  any  case,  a  very  short  time 
before  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  remained  in 
power  ten  years. 

Herod,  in  his  will,  made  a  division  of  his  kingdom.  The 
first  share  was  given  to  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnarcJi, 
— an  inferior  title  to  that  of  Jcing,  but  superior  to  that  of 
tdrarch.  This  share  soon  passed  to  the  Eomans.  The  second, 
which  comprised  Galilee  and  the  Pera?a,  was  that  of  Herod 
Antipas.  The  title  of  tdrarcJi,  given  to  this  prince,  signifies 
properly  sovereign  of  a  fourth.  It  was  then  emjjloyed  as  a 
designation  for  dependent  petty  princes  amongst  whom  had 
been  shared  (originally  in  fourths  ^)  certain  territories  pre- 
viously united  under  a  single  sceptre.  Herod  Antipas  reigned 
for  forty-two  years,  until  the  year  3  9  of  our  era.  The  entire 
ministry  of  our  Lord  was  therefore  accomplished  in  his  reign. 
The  third  share  was  Philip's,  another  son  of  Herod,  who  had 
the  same  title  as  Antipas.  It  embraced  Itursea  {Dscheclur),  a 
country  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  Libanus,  but  not 
mentioned  by  Josephus  amongst  the  states  of  Philip,  and  in 
addition,  Trachonitis  and  Batansea.  Philip  reigned  37  years, 
until  the  year  34  of  our  era.  If  the  title  of  tetrarch  be  taken 
in  its  etymological  sense,  this  term  would  imply  that  Herod 
had  made  a  fourth  share  of  his  states  ;  and  this  would  natu- 

^  Beitrdge  zur  ricldigen  WilrdUjiing  der  Evanfjelien,  etc.,  1869,  pj).  191-194. 
As  to  seeing,  with  him,  in  the  terms  xaTirap  (instead  of  Augustus)  and  hyif/.o/ia 
(instead  of  f^ovapx'"^)  proofs  of  the  co-regency  of  Tiberius,  these  are  subtleties  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  this  scholar. 

^  Wieseler,  work  cited,  p.  204. 
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rally  be  that  which  Luke  here  designates  by  the  name  of 
Ahilcne,  and  which  he  assigns  to  Lysanias.  Ahila  was  a 
town  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Anti-Libanus.  Half  a  century  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  there  reigned  in  tliis  country  a  certain 
Lysanias,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Chalcis. 
This  Lysanias  was  assassinated  thirty-six  years  before  our  era 
by  Antony,  who  gave  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Cleopatra.^ 
His  heritage  then  passed  into  various  hands.  Profane  history 
mentions  no  Lysanias  after  that  one  ;  and  Strauss  is  eager  to 
accuse  Luke  of  having,  by  a  gross  error,  made  Lysanias  live 
and  reign  sixty  years  after  his  death.  Keim  forms  an  equally 
unfavourable  estimate  of  the  statement  of  Luke.^  But  while 
we  possess  no  positive  proof  establishing  the  existence  of  a 
Lysanias  posterior  to  the  one  of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  we 
ought  at  least,  before  accusing  Luke  of  such  a  serious  error, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  following  facts  :  1.  The  ancient 
Lysanias  bore  the  title  of  king,  which  Antony  had  given  him 
(Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  32),  and  not  the  very  inferior  title  of 
tetrarch.^  2.  He  only  reigned  from  four  to  five  years  ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  how,  after  such  a  short 
possession,  a  century  afterwards,  had  Abilene  even  belonged 
to  him  of  old,  it  should  still  have  borne  for  this  sole  reason, 
in  all  the  historians,  the  name  of  Abilene  of  Lysanias  (Jos. 
Antiq.  xviiL  6.  10,  xix.  5.  1,  etc.;  Ptolem.  v.  18).  3.  A 
medal  and  an  inscription  found  by  Pococke^  mention  a 
Lysanias  tetrarch  and  high  priest,  titles  which  do  not  naturally 
apply  to  the  ancient  king  Lysanias.  Prom  all  these  facts, 
therefore,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  with  several 
interpreters,  that  there  was  a  younger  Lysanias, — a  descen- 
dant, doubtless,  of  the  preceding, — who  possessed,  not,  as 
his  ancestor  did,  the  entire  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  but  simply 
the  tetrarchate  of  Abilene.  This  natural  supposition  may  at 
the   present   day  be   asserted   as   a   fact.®     Two   inscriptions 

'  Jos.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  9.  2  ;  Antlq.  xv.  4.  1,  xiv.  13.  3. 

'^  "  In  the  third  tetrarch,  Lysanias  of  Abilene,  Luke  introduces  a  personage 
who  did  not  exist"  {Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  1.  p.  618). 

'  Not  one  of  the  numerous  passages  cited  hy  Keim  (i.  p.  619,  note)  proves  the 
contrary. 

*  Morgenland,  ii.  177. 

'  Wieseler,  work  quoted,  pp.  191  and  202-204. 
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recently  decipliered  prove  :  1.  That  at  the  very  time  when 
Tiberius  was  co-regent  with  Aiigustus,  there  actually  existed 
a  tetrarch  Lysanias.  For  it  was  a  freedman  of  this  Lysanias, 
named  Nympheeus  (Nvficpaio^  .  .  .  Avaaviov  rerpdp-^^ov  aireKev- 
Oepo^),  who  had  executed  some  considerable  works  to  which 
one  of  these  inscriptions  refers  (Boeckh's  Corpus  inscript  Gr. 
No.  4521).  2.  That  this  Lysanias  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Lysanias.^  This  may  be  inferred,  with  a  probability 
verging  on  certainty,  from  the  terms  of  the  other  inscription : 
"and  to  the  sons  of  Lysanias"  (ibid.  No.  4523).  Augustus 
took  pleasure  in  restoring  to  the  children  what  his  rivals  had 
formerly  taken  away  from  their  fathers.  Thus  the  young  Jam- 
blichus,  king  of  Emesa,  received  from  him  the  inheritance  of 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  slain  by  Antony.  In  the  same 
way,  also,  was  restored  to  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  a  part  of 
Cilicia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  father  of  the  same 
name.  "Why  should  not  Augustus  have  done  as  much  for  the 
young  Lysanias,  whose  ancestor  had  been  slain  and  deprived 
by  Antony  ?  That  this  country  should  be  here  considered  by 
Luke  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  explained,  either  by 
the  fact  that  Abilene  had  been  temporarily  subject  to  Herod, 
— and  it  is  something  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  that 
when  Claudius  restored  to  Agrippa  I.  all  the  dominions  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  he  also  gave  him  Abilene,^ — or 
by  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  held  by  the 
ancient  Lysanias  had  been  incorporated  into  the  theocracy  by 
circumcision  a  century  before  Christ,  and  that  the  ancient 
Lysanias  himself  was  born  of  a  Jewish  mother,  an  Asmoneean, 
and  thus  far  a  Jew.^  This  people,  therefore,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  formed  part  of  the  holy  people  as  well  as  the 
Idumseans. — The  intention  of  Luke  in  describing  the  dis- 
memberment  of  the  Holy  Land  at  this  period,  is  to  make 
palpable  the  political  dissolution  into  which  the  theocracy  had 
fallen  at  the  time  when  He  appeared  who  was  to  establish 

1  It  does  not  follow  from  the  expression  of  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  i.  9),  recapitu- 
lating the  account  of  Josephus,  that  the  young  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Herod. 
We  may,  and  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  must,  refer  the  title  of  at'.X(f)oi, 
brethren,  only  to  Philip  and  Herod  the  younger,  and  not  to  Lysanias  :  "  The 
brothers  Philip  and  Herod  the  younger,  with  Lysanias,  governed  their  tetrar- 
chies."    The  note  in  the  first  edition  must  be  corrected  accordingly, 

'^  Jos.  Antiq.  six.  5.  1.  ^  Wieseler,  work  quoted,  p.  204. 
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it  in  its  true  form,  by  separating  the  eternal  kingdom  from  its 
temporary  covering. 

Luke  passes  to  the  sphere  of  religion  (ver.  2).     The  true 
reading  is  doubtless  the  sing.  apj(j.epea)<;,  the  high  priest  Annas 
and  Caiajjhas.     How  is  this  strange  phrase  to  be  explained  ? 
It  cannot  be  accidental,  or  used  without  thought.     The  pre- 
decessor of  Pilate,  Valerius  Gratus,  had  deposed,  in  the  year 
14,  the  high  priest  Annas.     Then,  during  a  period  covering 
some  years,  four  priestly  rulers  were  chosen  and  deposed  in 
succession.      Caiaphas,  who  had  the  title,  was  son-in-law  of 
Annas,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Gratus  about  the  year  17 
of  our  era.     He  filled  this  office  until   36.     It  is  possible 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  law  which  made  the  high-priest- 
hood an  office  for  life,  the  nation  continued  to  regard  Annas, 
notwithstanding  his  deprivation   and  the  different  elections 
which  followed  this  event,  as  the  true  high  priest,  whilst  all 
those  pontiffs  who  had  followed  him  were  only,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  best  part  of  the  people,  titular  high  priests.     In  this  way 
Luke's    expression    admits    of  a    very    natural   explanation  : 
"  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  two  high  priests, — one  by  right,  the  other  in  fact.     This 
expression  would    have   all  the  better   warrant,  because,  as 
history  proves,  Annas  in  reality  continued,  as  before,  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government.     This  was  especially  the  case  under 
the  pontificate  of  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law.     John  indicates 
this  state  of  things  in  a  striking  way  in  two  passages  relating 
to  the  trial  of  Jesus,  xviii.  13  and  24:  "And  they  bound 
Jesus,  and  led  Him  away  to  Annas  first ;  for  he  was  father- 
in-law    to    Caiajjhas.  .  .  .  And    Annas    sent   Jesus    bound    to 
Caiaphas,   the   high   priest."      These  words   furnish   in   some 
sort  a  commentary  on  Luke's  expression.     These  two  persons 
constituted  really  one  and  the  same  high  priest.     Add  to  this, 
as  we  are  reminded  by  Wieseler,  that  the  higher  administra- 
tion was  then  shared  officially  between  two  persons  whom 
the  Talmud  always  designates  as  distinct, — the  nasi,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Sanhedrin,  and   had  the  direction  of  public 
affairs ;  and  the  high  priest  properly  so  called,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the   priests,  and   superintended   matters  of  religion. 
Now  it  is  very  probable  that  the  office  of  oiasi  at  that  time 
devolved  upon  Annas.     We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
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powerful  influence  which  he  exerted ;  by  the  part  which, 
according  to  John,  he  played  in  the  trial  of  Jesus ;  and  by  the 
passage  Acts  iv.  6,  where  he  is  found  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrin  \vith  the  title  of  dp^iepev<;,  while  Caiaphas  is  only 
mentioned  after  him,  as  a  simple  member  of  this  body.  This 
separation  of  the  office  into  two  functions,  which,  united, 
had  constituted,  in  the  regular  way,  the  true  and  complete 
theocratic  high-priesthood,  was  the  commencement  of  its  dis- 
solution. And  this  is  what  Luke  intends  to  express  by  this 
gen.  sing,  apx^epeo}';,  in  apposition  with  two  proper  names. 
It  is  just  as  if  he  had  written  :  "  under  the  high  priest  Annas- 
Caiaphas."  Disorganization  had  penetrated  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  political  sphere  (ver.  1),  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
theocracy.  What  a  frame  for  the  picture  of  the  appearing  of 
the  Eestorer ! — The  expression,  the  word  came  to  John  (lit. 
came  upon),  indicates  a  positive  revelation,  either  by  theophany 
or  by  vision,  similar  to  that  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
ministry  of  the  ancient  prophets :  Moses,  Ex.  iii. ;  Isaiah, 
chap.  vi. ;  Jeremiah,  chap.  i. ;  Ezekiel,  chap,  i-iii. :  comp.  John 
i.  33,  and  see  i.  80.  The  word  in  the  wilderness  expressly 
connects  this  portion  with  that  last  passage. 

2.  Vers.  3-6.^ — The  country  about  Jordan,  in  Luke,  doubt- 
less denotes  the  arid  plains  near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The 
name  wilderness  of  Judea,  by  which  Matthew  and  Mark  desig- 
nate the  scene  of  John's  ministry,  applies  properly  to  the 
mountainous  and  broken  country  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  (towards  the  mouth  of 
this  river),  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  as,  according  to  them  also,  John  was  baptizing  in 
Jordan,  the  wilderness  of  Judea  must  necessarily  have  in- 
cluded in  their  view  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  expression  he  came  into  supposes,  especially  if 
with  the  Alex,  we  erase  the  Tr]v,  that  John  did  not  remain 
stationary,  but  went  too  and  fro  in  the  country.  This  hint 
of  the  Syn.,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  Luke, 
agrees  perfectly  with  John  x.  40,  where  the  Persea  is  pointed 
out  as  the  principal  theatre  of  John's  ministry, 

''  Ver.  3.  A.  B.  L.  Or.  omit  t>!v  before  ■rtpix'-'P'i'- — Ver.  4.  N.  B.  D.  L.  A. 
some  Mnn.  Syr«^<•^  ItP'e^que^  omit  Xsj/ovtb;.— Ver.  5.  B.  D.  Z.  some  Mim.  It'''"'. 
Or.  read  luhias  instead  of  iv^nav. 
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The  rite  of  haptism,  which  consisted  in  the  plunging  of  the 
body  more  or  Tess  completely  into  water,  was  not  at  this 
period  in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  neither  for  the  Jews  them- 
selves, for  whom  the  law  only  prescribed  lustrations,  nor  for 
proselytes  from  paganism,  to  whom,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  baptism  was  not  applied  until  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  The  very  title  Baptist,  given  to  John,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  this  rite.  This 
follows  also  from  John  i.  25,  where  the  deputation  from  the 
Sanhedrin  asks  him  by  what  right  he  baptizes,  if  he  is 
neither  the  Messiah  nor  one  of  the  prophets,  which  implies 
that  this  rite  was  introduced  by  him ;  and  further,  from  John 
iii.  26,  where  the  disciples  of  John  make  it  a  charge  against 
Jesus,  that  He  adopted  a  ceremony  of  which  the  institution, 
and  consequently,  according  to  them,  the  monopoly,  belonged 
to  their  master.  Baptism  was  a  humiliating  rite  for  the  Jews. 
It  represented  a  complete  purification ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  a 
lustration  carried  to  the  second  power,  which  implied  in  him 
who  accepted  it  not  a  few  isolated  faults  so  much  as  a  radical 
defilement.  So  Jesus  calls  it  (John  iii.  5)  a  hirth  of  water. 
Already  the  promise  of  clean  water,  and  of  a  fountain  opened 
for  sin  and  uncleanncss,  in  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  25)  and  Zechariah 
(xiii.  1),  had  the  same  meaning. — The  complement  fieravoia<;, 
of  repentance,  indicates  the  moral  act  which  was  to  accompany 
the  outward  rite,  and  which  gave  it  its  value.  This  term 
indicates  a  complete  change  of  mind.  The  object  of  this  new 
institution  is  sin,  which  appears  to  the  baptized  in  a  new 
light.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  this  change  was 
expressed  by  a  positive  act  which  accompanied  the  baptism, 
the  confession  of  their  sins  {i^ofxdXo'yrjai'i).  Baptism,  like 
every  divinely  instituted  ceremony,  contained  also  a  grace 
for  him  who  observed  it  with  the  desired  disposition.  As 
Strauss  puts  it :  if,  on  the  part  of  man,  it  was  a  declaration 
of  the  renunciation  of  sin,  on  the  part  of  God  it  was  a 
declaration  of  the  pardon  of  sins. — The  words  for  the  pardon 
depend  grammatically  on  the  collective  notion,  haptism  of 
repentance. 

According  to  ver.  4,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  had  a 
place  in  the  prophetic  picture  by  the  side  of  the  Messiah  Himself. 
It  is  very  generally  taken  for  granted  by  modern  interpreters. 
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that  the  prophecy  Isa.  xl.  1-11,  applied  by  the  three  synoptics 
to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  and  to  John  the  Baptist,  refer  pro- 
perly to  the  return  from  the  exile,  and  picture  the  entrance 
of  Jehovah  into  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  His  people. 
But  is  this  interpretation  really  in  accordance  with  the  text 
of  the  prophet  ?  Throughout  this  entire  passage  of  Isaiah 
the  people  are  nowhere  represented  as  returning  to  their  own 
country ;  they  are  settled  in  their  cities ;  it  is  God  who  comes 
to  them :  "  0  Zion,  get  thee  up  into  a  high  mountain  .  .  .  Lift  up 
thy  voice  with  strength  !  Say  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold 
your  God!"  (ver.  9).  So  far  are  the  people  from  following  in 
Jehovah's  train,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  invited  by  the 
divine  messenger  to  prepare,  in  the  country  where  they  dwell, 
the  way  by  which  Jehovah  is  to  come  to  them :  "  Prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord  .  .  .,  and  His  glory  shall  he  revealed "  (vers. 
3  and  5).  The  desert  to  which  the  prophet  compares  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  is  not  that  of  Syria,  which  had 
to  be  crossed  in  returning  from  Babylon,  a  vast  plain  in  which 
there  are  neither  mountains  to  level  nor  valleys  to  fill  up. 
It  is  rather  the  uncultivated  and  rocky  hill-country  which 
surrounds  the  very  city  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  Jehovah  is 
to  make  His  entry  as  the  Messiah.  If,  therefore,  it  is  indeed 
the  coming  of  Jehovah  as  Messiah  which  is  promised  in  this 
passage  (ver.  11,  "He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd 
.  .  .,  He  shall  carry  the  lambs  in  His  arms  "),  the  herald  who 
invites  the  people  to  prepare  the  way  of  his  God  is  really  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  The  image  is  taken  from  an 
oriental  custom,  according  to  which  the  visit  of  a  sovereign 
was  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  called  on  all 
the  people  to  make  ready  the  road  by  which  the  monarch 
was  to  enter.^ 

The  text  is  literally :  A  voice  of  one  crying !  .  .  .  There 
is  no  finishing  verb;  it  is  an  exclamation.  The  messenger 
is  not  named ;  his  person  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  it 
is  lost  in  his  message.  The  words  in  the  desert  may,  in 
Hebrew  as  in  Greek,  be  taken  either  with  what  precedes : 
"  cries  in  the  desert,"  or  with  what  follows :  "  Prepare  in  the 
desert."  It  matters  little ;  the  order  resounds  wherever  it  is 
to  be  executed.     Must  we  be  satisfied  with  a  general  applica- 

'  Lowtlx,  Isaiah,  iibers.  v.  Koppe,  ii.  p.  207, 
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tion  of  the  details  of  the  picture  ?  or  is  it  allowable  to  give  a 
particular  application  to  them, — to  refer,  for  instance,  the 
mountains  that  must  be  levelled  to  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees  ; 
the  valleys  to  be  filled  up,  to  the  moral  and  religious  indiffer- 
ence of  such  as  the  Sadducees  ;  the  crooked  places  to  be  made 
straight,  to  the  frauds  and  lying  excuses  of  the  publicans ; 
and  lastly,  the  rough  places,  to  the  sinful  habits  found  in 
all,  even  the  best  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  general  aim 
of  the  quotation  is  to  exhibit  repentance  as  the  soul  of 
John's  baptism. — It  is  probable  that  the  plur.  evdeia<;  was 
early  substituted  for  the  sing.  evOelav,  to  correspond  with  the 
plur.  TCb  a-Ko\id.  With  this  adj.  oBov  or  oSou?  must  be  under- 
stood. 

When  once  this  moral  change  is  accomplished,  Jehovah 
will  appear.  Kai,  and  thoi.  The  Hebrew  text  is  :  "  All  flesh 
shall  see  the  glory  of  God."  The  LXX.  have  translated  it: 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  seen  (by  the  Jews  ?),  and 
all  flesh  (including  the  heathen  ?)  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God."  This  paraphrase,  borrowed  from  Isa.  lii.  10,  proceeded 
perhaps  from  the  repugnance  which  the  translator  felt  to 
attribute  to  the  heathen  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  God,  al- 
though he  concedes  to  them  a  share  in  the  salvation.  This 
term  salvation  is  preserved  by  Luke ;  it  suits  the  spirit  of  his 
Gospel. — Only  the  end  of  the  prophecy  (vers.  5  and  6)  is  cited 
by  Luke.  The  two  other  synoptics  limit  themselves  to  the 
first  part  (ver.  4).  It  is  remarkable  that  all  three  should 
apply  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  to  that  of  the  LXX.  the  same 
modification :  ra?  Tpl/Sovi  auTov,  His  paths,  instead  of  ra? 
rplfiov;  Tov  ©eov  tj/mcou,  the  2^<^''i^^s  of  our  God.  This  fact  has 
been  used  to  prove  the  dependence  of  two  of  the  synoptics 
on  the  third.  But  the  proof  is  not  valid.  As  Weizsacker  ^ 
remarks,  this  was  one  of  the  texts  of  which  frequent  use 
was  made  in  the  preaching  of  the  Messiah ;  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  applying  the  passage  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
to  quote  it  in  this  form.  If  Luke  had,  in  this  section,  one 
of  the  two  other  synoptics  before  him,  how  could  he  have 
omitted  all  that  refers  to  the  dress  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
forerunner  ? 

3.  Vers.  7-17. — The  following  discourse  must  not  be  re- 
'  UniersucJtungen,  p.  24,  note. 
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garded  as  a  particular  specimen  of  the  preaching,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  Luke  has  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  a  summary 
of  all  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist  during  the  period 
that  preceded  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  imperf.  eXeyev,  he 
iiscd  to  say,  clearly  indicates  Luke's  intention.  This  sum- 
mary contains — 1.  A  call  to  repentance,  founded  on  the  im- 
pending Messianic  judgment  (vers.  7-9) ;  2.  Special  practical 
directions  for  each  class  of  hearers  (vers.  10-14);  3.  The 
announcement  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah  (vers. 
15-17). 

Vers.  7-9.  "  Tlim  said  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth 
to  he  laytizcd  of  him,  0  generation  of  vipers,  ivho  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  8  Bring  forth  therefore 
fruits  ivorthy  of  repentance,  and  begin  not  to  say  ivithin  your- 
selves, We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. 9  And  710W  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
trees ;  every  tree  therefore  which  hringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
is  heion  doion,  and  cast  into  the  fire." — What  a  stir  would  be 
produced  at  the  present  day  by  the  preaching  of  a  man,  who, 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  holiness,  should  proclaim  with 
power  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  His  impending 
judgment !  Such  was  the  appearance  of  John  in  Israel. — 
The  expression  that  came  forth  (ver.  7)  refers  to  their  leaving 
inhabited  places  to  go  into  the  desert  (comp.  vii.  24).  In 
Matthew  it  is  a  number  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  that  are 
thus  accosted.  In  that  Gospel,  the  reference  is  to  a  special 
case,  as  the  aor.  elTrev,  he  said  to  them,  shows.  But  for  all 
this  it  may  have  been,  as  Luke  gives  us  to  understand,  a 
topic  on  which  John  ordinarily  expatiated  to  his  hearers. 
The  reproachful  address,  generation  of  vipers,  expresses  at 
once  their  wickedness  and  craft.  John  compares  these  multi- 
tudes who  come  to  his  baptism,  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
ceremony  that  is  to  ensure  their  admission  into  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  to  successive  broods  of  serpents  coming  forth  alive 
from  the  body  of  their  dam.  This  severe  term  is  opposed  to 
the  title  children  of  Abraham,  and  appears  even  to  allude  to 
another  father,  whom  Jesus  expressly  names  in  another  place 
(John  viii.  37-44).  Keim  observes,  with  truth,  that  this 
figurative    language    of  John   (comp.    the    following  images. 
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stones,  trees)  is  altogether  the  language  of  the  desert.-'  What 
excites  such  lively  indignation  in  the  forerunner,  is  to  see 
people  trying  to  evade  the  duty  of  repentance  by  means  of 
its  sign,  by  baptism  performed  as  an  opus  operatum.  In  this 
deception  he  perceives  the  suggestion  of  a  more  cunning 
counsellor  than  the  heart  of  man.  'TTroSeiKw/xi, :  to  address 
advice  to  the  ear,  to  suggest.  The  choice  of  this  term  ex- 
cludes Meyer's  sense :  "  Who  has  reassured  you,  persuading 
you  that  your  title  children  of  Abraham  would  preserve  you 
from  divine  wrath  ? " — The  wrath  to  come  is  the  Messiah's 
judgment.  The  Jews  made  it  fall  solely  on  the  heathen ; 
John  makes  it  come  down  on  the  head  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. 

Tlierefore  (ver.  8)  refers  to  the  necessity  of  a  sincere  re- 
pentance, resulting  from  the  question  in  ver.  7.  The  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance  are  not  the  Christian  dispositions  flowing 
from  faith ;  they  are  those  acts  of  justice,  equity,  and 
humanity,  enumerated  vers.  10-14,  the  conscientious  practice 
of  which  leads  a  man  to  faith  (Acts  x.  35).  But  John  fears 
that  the  moment  their  conscience  begins  to  be  aroused,  they 
will  inmiediately  soothe  it,  by  reminding  themselves  that  they 
are  cliildren  of  Abraham.  Mr)  ap^rjade,  literally,  "  do  not 
begin  .  .  .,"  that  is  to  say :  "  As  soon  as  my  voice  awakens 
you,  do  not  set  about  saying  .  .  ."  The  fjurj  So^rjTe,  do  not 
thinJc,  in  Matthew,  indicates  an  illusory  claim.  On  the  abuse 
of  this  title  by  the  Jews,  see  John  viii.  33-39,  Eom.  iv.  1, 
Jas.  ii.  21.  It  is  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  doubtless,  that 
the  promises  are  made,  but  the  resources  of  God  are  not 
limited.  Should  Israel  prove  wanting,  with  a  word  He  can 
create  for  Himself  a  new  people.  In  saying,  of  these  stones, 
John  points  with  his  finger  to  the  stones  of  the  desert  or  on 
the  river  banks.  This  warning  is  too  solemn  to  be  only 
an  imaginary  supposition.  John  knew  the  prophecies ;  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  announced  the 
rejection  of  Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  by 
this  threatening  prospect  that  he  endeavours  to  stir  up  the 
zeal  of  his  contemporaries.     This  word  contained  in  germ  the 

1  "Winer,  Realworterhuch,  on  Jericho  :  ' '  This  place  might  have  passed  for  a 
paradise,  apart  from  the  venomous  serpents  found  there." — The  trees  along  the 
course  of  the  Jordan. 
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whole  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the  contrast  between  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham  developed  in  Eom.  ix. 
and  Gal.  iii.  lu  Deuteronomy  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh 
had  already  been  similarly  contrasted  with  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart  (xxx.  6). 

In  vers.  7  and  8  Israel  is  reminded  of  the  incorruptible 
holiness  of  the  judgment  awaiting  them ;  ver.  9  proclaims  it 
at  hand.  "HStj  Be  Kai :  "  and  now  also."  The  image  is  that 
of  an  orchard  full  of  fruit  trees.  An  invisible  axe  is  laid  at 
the  trunk  of  every  tree.  This  figure  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  fruits  (ver.  8).  At  the  first  signal,  the  axe  will  bury 
itself  in  the  trunks  of  the  barren  trees ;  it  will  cut  them 
down  to  the  very  roots.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the  Messianic 
judgment.  It  applies  at  once  to  the  national  downfall  and 
the  individual  condemnation,  two  notions  which  are  not  yet 
distinct  in  the  mind  of  John.  This  fulminating  address 
completely  irritated  the  rulers,  who  had  been  willing  at  one 
time  to  come  and  hear  him ;  from  this  time  they  broke  all 
connection  with  John  and  his  baptism.  This  explains  the 
passage  (Luke  vii.  SO)  in  which  Jesus  declares  that  the  rulers 
refused  to  be  baptized.  This  rejection  of  John's  ministry  by 
the  official  authorities  is  equally  clear  from  Matt.  xxi.  25  :  "If 
we  say.  Of  God ;  he  tvill  say,  Wliy  then  did  ye  not  believe  on 
him?"  The  proceeding  of  the  Sanhedrim,  John  i.  19  et  seq., 
proves  the  same  thing. 

Vers.  10-14.^ — But  what  then,  the  people  ask,  are  those 
fruits  of  repentance  which  should  accompany  baptism  ?  And, 
seized  with  the  fear  of  judgment,  different  classes  of  hearers 
approach  John  to  obtain  from  him  special  directions,  fitted  to 
their  particular  social  position.  It  is  the  confessional  after 
preaching.  This  characteristic  fragment  is  wanting  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  Whence  has  Luke  obtained  it  ?  From  some 
oral  or  written  source.     But  this  source  could  not,  it  is  evi- 

^  Ver.  10.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.,  Toi>iireii/^.iv  instead  of  ?r!j;ji«-a^=v,  whicli  is  the 
reading  of  T.  R.,  with  G.  K.  U.  and  many  Mnn.— Ver.  11.  X.  B.  C.  L.  X.  sonio 
Mnn.,  sXsyev  instead  of  kiyu. — Ver.  12.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.,  •roimriofiiv  instead 
of  ■srcr/KTofiiv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.,  with  G.  U.  and  many  Mnn. — Ver.  13. 
N*  omits  iimv  vfo;  olvtcu;. — Ver.  14.  C.  D.  If^'*!.,  iTijpuTti<rati  instead  oi  i^yipwruv. 
— Almost  all  the  Mjj.,  Toimrafiiv  instead  of  •roinffo/Lny,  which  A.  G.  K.  V.  and 
many  Mnn.  read. — N*  H.  Syr.,  ftn^tva  before  trvKo(i>ciyr>iirtirs,  instead  oif^yj^i,  which 
T.  R.  with  all  the  other  documents  read. 
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dent,  contain  simply  the  five  verses  which  follow ;  it  must 
have  been  a  narrative  of  the  entire  ministry  of  John.  Luke 
therefore  possessed,  on  this  ministry  as  a  whole,  a  different 
document  from  the  other  two  Syn.  In  this  way  we  can 
explain  the  marked  differences  of  detail  which  we  have  ob- 
served between  his  writing  and  Matthew's :  he  says,  instead  of  he 
loas  saying,  ver.  7  ;  do  not  begin,  instead  of  thi7ik  not,  ver.  8. 

The  imperf ,  asJccd,  signifies  that  those  questions  of  conscience 
were  frequently  repeated  (comp.  eXeyev,  ver.  7).  To  a  similar 
question  St.  Peter  replied  (Acts  ii.  3  7)  very  differently.  This 
was  because  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come.  The  forerunner 
contents  himself  with  requiring  the  works  fitted  to  preioare 
his  hearers, — those  works  of  moral  rectitude  and  benevolence 
which  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  written  in  the  heart, 
and  which  attest  the  sincerity  of  the  horror  of  evil  professed 
in  baptism,  and  that  earnest  desire  after  good  which  Jesus 
so  often  declares  to  be  the  true  preparation  for  faith  (John 
iii.  21).  In  vain  does  hypocrisy  give  itself  to  the  practice  of 
devotion ;  it  is  on  moral  obligation  faithfully  acknowledged 
and  practised  that  the  blessing  depends  which  leads  men  to 
salvation. — There  is  some  hesitation  in  the  form  ironjacofjiev 
(deliberative  subj.) ;  the  future  7roci]ao/ji6v  indicates  a  decision 
taken. — Ver.  13.  Updaaetv,  exact;  the  meaning  is,  no  over- 
charge ! — Who  are  the  soldiers,  ver.  14?  Certainly  not  the 
Eoman  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Judnea.  Perhaps  military 
in  the  service  of  Antipas  king  of  Galilee  ;  for  they  came  also 
from  this  country  to  John's  baptism.  More  probably  armed 
men,  acting  as  police  in  Judaea.  Thus  the  term  a-vKo^avTelv 
admits  of  a  natural  interpretation.  It  signifies  etymologically 
those  who  denounced  the  exporters  of  figs  (out  of  Attica),  and 
is  applied  generally  to  those  who  play  the  informer.  Ataaeiev 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin  word  concutere,  whence 
comes  also  our  word  concussion.  These  are  unjust  extortions 
on  the  part  of  subordinates.  The  reading  of  X.  H.  Fesch., 
fiTjSeva,  does  not  deserve  the  honour  Tischendorf  has  accorded 
to  it  of  admitting  it  into  his  text. — When  all  the  people  shall 
in  this  way  have  made  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord,  they  will 
be  that  prepared  people  of  whom  the  angel  spoke  to  Zacharias 
(i.  17),  and  the  Lord  will  be  able  to  bring  salvation  to 
them  (iii.  6). 
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Vers.  15-17.-' — "And  as  tJic peojjle  were  in  expectation,  and 
all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not;  16  John  ansivcred,  saying  unto  them  all:  I 
indeed  hajjtize  you  with  ivatcr ;  hut  one  mightier  than  I  cometh, 
the  latchct  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire :  1 7  WJiose  fan 
is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  throughly  purge  His  floor,  and  will 
gather  the  ivheat  into  His  garner  ;  hut  the  chaff  He  will  hum 
with  fire  unquenchable." — This  portion  is  common  to  the  three 
Syn.  But  the  preamble,  ver.  15,  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  It  is 
a  brief  and  striking  sketch  of  the  general  excitement  and 
lively  expectation  awakened  by  John's  ministry.  The  airaa-iv 
of  the  T.  E.  contains  the  idea  of  a  solemn  gathering  ;  but  this 
scene  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  John  i.  19  et  seq.,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  In  his  answer 
John  asserts  two  things :  first,  that  he  is  not  the  Messiah ; 
second,  that  the  Messiah  is  following  him  close  at  hand. 
The  art.  o  before  la-')(yp6r€po<i  denotes  this  personage  as  ex- 
pected.— To  unloose  the  sandals  of  the  master  when  he  came 
in  (Luke  and  Mark),  or  rather  to  bring  them  to  him  (^aardcrac, 
Matt.)  when  he  was  disposed  to  go  out,  was  the  duty  of  the 
lowest  class  of  slaves.  Mark  expresses  its  menial  character 
in  a  dramatic  way :  /cj^-v^a?  Xvaai,  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 
Each  evangelist  has  thus  his  own  shade  of  thought.  If  one 
of  them  had  copied  from  the  other,  these  changes,  which  would 
be  at  once  purposed  and  insignificant,  would  be  puerile. — 
'lKav6<i  may  be  applied  either  to  physical  or  intellectual 
capacity,  or  to  moral  dignity.  It  is  taken  in  the  latter 
sense  here. — The  pronoun  avT6<i  brings  out  prominently  the 
personality  of  the  Messiah.  The  preposition  iv,  which 
had  not  been  employed  before  vhari,  is  added  before  Trvev- 
fxari, ;  the  Spirit  cannot  be  treated  as  a  simple  means. 
One  baptizes  with  water,  but  not  with  the  Spirit. — If  the 
pardon  granted  in  the  baptism  of  water  was  not  followed  by 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  sin  would  soon  regain  the  upper 
hand,   and   the   pardon   would    be   speedily   annulled   (Matt. 

'  Yer.  16.  S.  B.  L.,  -rcea-iv  instead  of  a*«(r;v. — Ver.  17.  N*  B.  a.  e.  Heracleon, 

^laxaSapai  instead  of  xai  "hiaxufocfiii,  wliich  is  the  reading  of  T.  E.,  with  all  the 
other  Mjj.  and  all  the  Mnn. — N*  B.  e.,  trv^wyayiiv  instead  ol  o-wals/,  which  all  the 
.others  read. 
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xviii.  23-25).     But  let  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  be  added  to 
the  baptism  of  water,  and  then  the  pardon  is  confirmed  by 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  and  life. — Almost  all  modern  inter- 
preters apply  the  term  Jlre  to  the  consuming  ardour  of  the 
judgment,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  Jlre  which  is  not  quenched. 
But  if  there  was  such  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two 
expressions  Spirit  and  fire,  the  preposition  iv  must  have  been 
repeated  before  the  latter.      Therefore  there  can  only  be  a 
shade  of  difference  between  these  two  terms.      Hie  Spirit  and 
fire  both  denote  the  same  divine  principle,  but  in  two  different 
relations  with  human  nature :  the  first,  inasmuch  as  taking 
possession  of  all  in  the  natural  man  that  is  fitted  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  consecrating  it  to  this  end ;  the 
second — the  image  oi  fire  is  introduced  on  account  of  its  con- 
trariness to  the  water  of  baptism — inasmuch  as  consuming 
everything  in  the  old  nature  that  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  divine  kingdom,  and  destined  to  perish.     The  Spirit,  in 
this  latter  relation,  is  indeed  the  principle  of  judgment,  but 
of  an  altogether  internal  judgment.     It  is  the  fire  symbolized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     As  to  the  fire  of  ver.  17,  it  is  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  that  of  ver.   16  by  the  epithet  aajSeaTov, 
ivhich  is  not  quenched.     Whoever  refuses  to  be  baptized  with 
the  fire  of  holiness,  will  be   exposed  to  the  fire  of  wrath. 
Comp.  a  similar  transition,  but  in  an  inverse   sense,  Mark 
ix.  48,  49. — John  had  said,  shall  baptize  you  (ver.  16).     Since 
this  you  applied  solely  to  the  penitent,  it  contained  the  idea 
of  a  sifting  process  going  on  amongst  the  people.     This  sift- 
ing is  described  in  the  seventeenth  verse.     The  threshing-fioor 
among  the  ancients  was  an  uncovered  place,  where  the  corn, 
spread  out  upon  the  hardened  ground,  was  trodden  by  oxen, 
which  were   sometimes  yoked  to  a  sledge.     The  straw  was 
burnt  upon  the  spot ;  the  corn  was  gathered  into  the  garner. 
This    garner,   in    John's    thought,  represents    the    Messianic 
kingdom,  the  Church  in  fact,  the  earliest  historical  form  of 
this    kingdom,    into   which    all    believing   Israelites   will  be 
gathered.     Jewish  presumption  made  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  the  elect  from  the  condemned  pass  between 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles ;  John  makes  it  pass  across  the  theo- 
cracy itself,  of  which  the  threshing-floor  is  the  symbol.     This 
is  the  force  of  the  Sia  in  ScaKadapiel     Jesus  expresses  Him- 
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self  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  John  iii.  18  et  seq.  The 
judgment  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual  are  here  mingled 
together,  as  in  ver.  9  ;  behind  the  national  chastisement  of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  is 
placed  in  the  background  the  judgment  of  individuals,  under 
another  dispensation.  The  readings  BiaKaddpai,  and  avva- 
yajelv,  in  order  to  purify,  in  order  to  gather,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. They  rather  weaken  the  force  of  this  striking  passage  ; 
the  authority  of  N.  B.  and  of  the  two  documents  of  the  Italic 
are  not  sufficient ;  lastly,  the  future  KaraKavaec,  which  must 
be  in  opposition  to  a  preceding  future  {Be),  comes  in  too 
abruptly. — The  pronoun  avrov,  twice  repeated  ver.  17  (His 
threshing-floor,  His  garner),  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  divine 
dignity  which  John  attributed  to  the  Messiah.  The  theocracy 
belongs  to  Jehovah.  Comp.  the  expression.  His  temple,  Mai. 
iii.  1. 

4.  Vers.  18-20.-^ — We  find  here  one  of  those  general 
surveys  such  as  we  have  in  i  66,  80,  ii.  40,  52.  For  the 
third  time  the  lot  of  the  forerunner  becomes  the  prelude  to 
that  of  the  Saviour.  The  expression  many  other  things  (ver. 
18)  confirms  what  was  already  indicated  by  the  imperf.  he 
used  to  say  (ver.  7),  that  Luke  only  intends  to  give  a  summary 
of  John's  preaching.  The  term  he  evangelized  (a  literal  trans- 
lation) refers  to  the  Messianic  promises  which  his  discourses 
contained  (vers.  16  and  17),  and  the  true  translation  of  this 
verse  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  "  while  addressing  these  and 
many  other  exhortations  to  the  people,  he  annoicnced  to  them  the 
glad  tidings" — Ver.  19.  Herod  Antipas,  the  sovereign  of 
Galilee,  is  the  person  already  mentioned  in  ver.  .1.  The  word 
^lXltt-ttov,  rejected  by  important  authorities,  is  probably  a 
gloss  derived  from  Matthew.  The  first  husband  of  Herodias 
was  called  Herod.  He  has  no  other  name  in  Josephus.  He 
lived  as  a  private  individual  at  Jerusalem,  But  perhaps  he 
also  bore  the  surname  of  Philip,  to  distinguish  him  from 
Herod  Antipas.  The  brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  properly 
called  Philip,  is  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea  (iiL  1).  The  ambi- 
tious Herodias  had  abandoned  her  husband  to  marry  Antipas, 

1  Ver.  19.  The  T.  R.,  with  A.  C.  K.  X.  n.  many  Mnn.  Syr.,  adds,  before  r^u 
aiiX<pov,  ^iXiw-rov,  which  is  Omitted  by  16  1\]].  120  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  (taken  from 
Matthew).— Ver.  20.  K*  B.  D.  X.  It''"'',  omit  xxt  before  ■rp^ffi^fixs. 
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wlio  for  love  of  her  sent  away  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia ;  this  act  drew  him  into  a  disastrous 
war. 

Luke's  expression  indicates  concentrated  indignation.  In 
order  to  express  the  energy  of  the  eVl  Trdcnv,  we  must  say : 
to  crown  all  .  .  .  The  form  of  the  phrase  irpoaedrjKe  koX 
KareKXecae  is  based  on  a  well-known  Hebraism,  and  proves 
that  this  narrative  of  Luke's  is  derived  from  an  Aramaean 
document.  This  passage  furnishes  another  proof  that  Luke 
draws  upon  an  independent  source ;  he  separates  himself,  in 
fact,  from  the  two  other  synoptics,  by  mentioning  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  the  Baptist  here  instead  of  referring  it  to 
a  later  period,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  do,  synchronizing  it  with 
the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee  after  His  baptism  (Matt, 
iv.  12;  Mark  i.  1 4).  He .  thereby  avoids  the  chronological 
error  committed  by  the  two  other  Syn.,  and  rectified  by  John 
(iii.  24).  This  notice  is  brought  in  here  by  anticipation,  as 
the  similar  notices,  i.  665  and  806.  It  is  intended  to  explain 
the  sudden  end  of  John's  ministry,  and  serves  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  narrative  vii.  18,  where  John  sends  from  his 
^prison  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus. 

The  fact  of  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  is  authenticated  by  the 
narrative  of  Josephus.  This  historian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length 
when  describing  the  marriage  of  Herod  Antipas  with  Herodias. 
After  relating  the  defeat  of  Herod's  army  by  Aretas,  the  father  of 
his  first  wife,  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  1,  2)  continues  thus  :  "This 
disaster  was  attributed  by  many  of  the  Jews  to  the  displeasure  of 
God,  who  smote  Herod  for  the  murder  of  John,  surnamed  the  Bap- 
tist ;  for  Herod  had  put  to  death  this  good  man,  who  exhorted  the 
Jews  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  inviting  them  to  come  to  his  baptism, 
and  bidding  them  act  with  justice  towards  each  other,  and  with  piety 
towards  God  ;  for  their  baptism  would  please  God  if  they  did  not 
use  it  to  justify  themselves  from  any  sin  they  had  committed,  but 
to  obtain  purity  of  body  after  their  souls  had  been  previously  purified 
by  righteousness.  And  when  a  great  multitude  of  people  came  to 
him,  and  were  deeply  moved  by  his  discourses,  Herod,  fearing  lest 
he  might  use  his  influence  to  urge  them  to  revolt, — for  he  well  knew 
that  they  would  do  whatever  he  advised  them, — thought  that  the 
best  course  for  him  to  take  was  to  put  him  to  death  before  he 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind.  So  he  put  him  in  chains,  and  sent 
him  to  the  castle  of  JNIachterus,  and  there  put  him  to  death.  The 
Jews,  therefore,  were  convinced  that  his  army  was  destroyed  as  a 
punishment  for  this  murder,  God  being  incensed  against  Herod." 
This  account,  while  altogether  independent  of  the  evangelist's,  con- 
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firms  it  in  all  the  essential  points :  the  extraordinary  appearance  of 
this  person  of  such  remarkable  sanctity ;  the  rite  of  baptism  intro- 
duced by  him ;  his  surname,  the  Baptist;  John's  protest  against  the 
use  of  baptism  as  a  mere  opus  operatxLm  ;  his  energetic  exhortations  ; 
the  general  excitement ;  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  John  ;  and 
further,  the  criminal  marriage  of  Herod,  related  in  what  precedes. 
By  the  side  of  these  essential  points,  common  to  the  two  narratives, 
there  are  some  secondary  differences  : — \st  Josephus  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Messianic  element  in  the  preaching  of  John.  But  in 
this  there  is  nothing  surprising.  This  silence  proceeds  from  the 
same  cause  as  that  which  he  observes  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus. 
He  who  could  allow  himself  to  apply  the  Messianic  prophecies  to 
Vespasian,  would  necessarily  try  to  avoid  everything  in  contem- 
poraneous history  that  had  reference  either  to  tho  forerunner,  as 
such,  or  to  Jesus.  Weizsacker  rightly  observes  that  the  narrative 
of  Josephus,  so  far  from  invalidating  that  of  Luke  on  this  point, 
confirms  it.  For  it  is  evident  that,  apart  from  its  connection  with 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  baptism  of  John  would  not  have 
produced  that  general  excitement  which  excited  the  fears  of  Herod, 
and  which  is  proved  by  the  account  of  Josephus. — 2cl.  According  to 
Luke,  the  determining  cause  of  John's  imprisonment  was  the  resent- 
ment of  Herod  at  the  rebukes  of  the  Baptist ;  while,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  motive  for  this  crime  was  the  fear  of  a  political  out- 
break. But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  cause  indicated  by  Luke 
would  not  be  openly  avowed,  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  poli- 
tical circles  where  Josephus  gathered  his  information.  Herod  and 
his  counsellors  put  forward,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  reason  of 
State.  The  previous  revolts — those  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Herod,  and  that  which  Judas  the  Gaulonite  provoked — only 
justified  too  well  the  fears  which  they  affected  to  feel. — In  any  case, 
if,  on  account  of  this  general  agreement,  we  were  willing  to  admit 
that  one  of  the  two  historians  made  use  of  the  other,  it  is  not  Luke 
that  we  should  regard  as  the  copyist ;  for  the  Aramaean  forms  of 
his  narrative  indicate  a  source  independent  of  that  of  Josephus. 

The  higher  origin  of  this  ministry  of  John  is  proved  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing characteristics,  which  are  inexplicable  from  a  j)urely  natural 
point  of  view  : — \st.  His  connection,  so  emphatically  announced,  with 
the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  2d.  The  abdication  of 
John,  when  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  in  favour  of  the  poor 
Galilean,  who  was  as  yet  unknown  to  all.  As  to  the  originality  of 
John's  baptism,  the  lustrations  used  in  the  oriental  religions,  in 
Judaism  itself,  and  particularly  among  the  Essenes,  have  been  alleged 
against  it.  But  this  originality  consisted  less  in  the  outward  form 
of  the  rite,  than — 1.  In  its  application  to  the  whole  people,  thus  pro- 
nounced defiled,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  heathen ;  and  2.  In 
the  preparatory  relation  established  by  the  forerunner  between  this 
imperfect  baptism  and  that  final  baptism  which  the  Messiah  was 
about  to  confer. 

We  think  it  useful  to  give  an  example  here  of  the  way  in  which 
Holtzmann  tries  to  explain  the  composition  of  our  Gospel : — 
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1.  Vers.  1-6  are  l»orrowed  from  source  A.  (the  original  Mark); 
only  Luke  leaves  out  the  details  respecting  the  ascetic  life  of  John 
the  Baptist,  because  he  intends  to  give  his  discourses  at  greater 
length  ;  he  compensates  for  this  omission  by  adding  the  chronological 
data  (vers.  1  and  2),  and  by  extending  the  quotation  from  the  LXX. 
(vers.  5  and  6)  ! — 2.  Vers.  7-9  are  also  taken  from  A.,  just  as  are 
the  parallel  verses  in  Matthew ;  they  were  left  out  by  the  author  of 
our  canonical  Mark,  whose  intention  was  to  give  only  an  abridgment 
of  the  discourses. — 3.  Vers.  10-14  are  taken  from  a  private  source, 
peculiar  to  Luke. — Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  this  source  contained 
only  these  four  verses,  since  Luke  has  depended  on  other  sources  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  matter] — 4.  Vers.  15-17  are  composed  {a)  of  a 
sketch  of  Luke's  invention  (ver.  15) ;  (&)  of  an  extract  from  A.,  vers. 
16,  17. — 5.  Vers.  18-20  have  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  fragment 
of  A.,  which  is  found  in  Mark  vi.  17-29,  a  summary  of  which  Luke 
thought  should  be  introduced  here. — Do  we  not  thus  fall  into  that 
process  of  manufacture  which  Schleiermacher  ridiculed  so  happily 
in  his  work  on  the  composition  of  Luke,  A  promos  of  Eichhorn's  hypo- 
thesis, a  method  which  we  thought  had  disappeared  from  criticism 
for  ever  ? 


SECOND  NAEEATIVE. CHAP.  IIL  21,  23. 

Tlie  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

The  relation  between  John  and  Jesus,  as  described  by  St. 
Luke,  resembles  that  of  two  stars  following  each  other  at  a 
short  distance,  and  both  passing  through  a  series  of  similar 
circumstances.  The  announcement  of  the  appearing  of  the 
one  follows  close  upon  that  of  the  appearing  of  the  other.  It 
is  the  same  with  their  two  births.  This  relation  repeats  itself 
in  the  commencement  of  their  respective  ministries  ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  catastrophes  which  terminate  their  lives.  And  yet,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  career  of  these  two  men,  there  was  but 
one  personal  meeting — at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  After  this 
moment,  when  one  of  these  stars  rapidly  crossed  the  orbit  of 
the  other,  they  separated,  each  to  follow  the  path  that  was 
marked  out  for  him.  It  is  this  moment  of  their  actual  contact 
that  the  evangelist  is  about  to  describe. 

Vers.  21  and  22} — This  narrative  of  the  baptism  is  the 
sequel,  not  to  vers.  18,  19  (the  imprisonment  of  John),  which 

1  Ver.  22.  K.  B.  D.  L.,  a;  instead  oi  cafn. — X.  B.  D.  L.  ItP'«"<i««,  omit  Xiyovtra*. 
D.  It*''"!.  Justin,  and  some  other  Fathers,  read,  no;  (/.tv  u  au,  lya  f/if^pov  yt-y-n- 
vtiK»  fft,  IV  ffoi,  etc. 
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are  an  anticipation,  but  to  the  passage  vers.  15-17,  which  de- 
scribes the  expectation  of  the  people,  and  relates  the  Messianic 
prophecy  of  John.  The  expression  airavTa  rov  \a6v,  all  the 
people,  \er.  21,  recalls  the  crowds  and  popular  feeling  described 
in  ver.  15.  But  Meyer  is  evidently  wrong  in  seeing  in  these 
words,  "  When  all  the  people  were  baptized,"  a  proof  that  all 
this  crowd  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  term  all 
the  iKoplc,  in  such  a  connection,  would  be  a  strange  exaggera- 
tion. Luke  merely  means  to  indicate  the  general  agreement 
in  time  between  this  movement  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  and 
the  expression  he  uses  need  not  in  any  way  prevent  our  think- 
ing that  Jesus  was  alone,  or  almost  alone,  with  the  forerunner, 
when  the  latter  baptized  Him.  Further,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  He  would  choose  a  time  when  the  transaction  might  take 
place  in  this  manner.  But  the  turn  of  expression,  iv  rS  ^air- 
TcaOfjvai,  expresses  more  than  the  simultaneousness  of  the  two 
facts ;  it  places  them  in  moral  connection  with  each  other.  In 
being  baptized,  Jesus  surrenders  Himself  to  the  movement 
which  at  this  time  was  drawing  all  the  people  towards  God. 
Had  He  acted  otlierwise,  would  He  not  have  broken  the  bond 
of  solidarity  which  He  had  contracted,  by  circumcision,  with 
Israel,  and  by  the  incarnation,  with  all  mankind  ?  So  far  from 
being  relaxed,  this  bond  is  to  be  drawn  closer,  until  at  last  it 
involve  Him  who  has  entered  into  it  in  the  full  participation 
of  our  condemnation  and  death.  This  relation  of  the  baptism 
of  the  nation  to  that  of  Jesus  explains  also  the  singular  turn 
of  expression  which  Luke  makes  use  of  in  mentioning  the  fact 
of  the  baptisn^  This  act,  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  the  very  pith  of  the  narrative,  is  indicated  by  means 
of  a  simple  participle,  and  in  quite  an  incidental  way  :  "  When 
all  the  people  were  baptized,  Jesus  also  heing  hapitizcd,  and 
praying  ,  .  ."  Luke  appears  to  mean  that,  granted  the  national 
baptism,  that  of  Jesus  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  the 
moral  consequence  of  the  former.  This  turn  of  thought  is  not 
without  its  importance  in  explaining  the  fact  which  we  are 
now  considering. — Luke  adds  here  a  detail  which  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  which  serves  to  place  the  miraculous  phenomena 
which  follow  in  their  true  light.  At  the  time  when  Jesus, 
having  been  baptized,  went  up  out  of  the  water,  He  was  in 
prayer.     The  extraordinary  manifestations  about  to  be  related 
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thus  become  God's  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
sighs  of  His  people  and  of  mankind  found  utterance.  The 
earth  is  thirsty  for  the  rain  of  heaven.  The  Spirit  will  descend 
on  Him  who  knows  how  to  ask  it  effectually ;  and  it  will  be 
His  office  to  impart  it  to  all  the  rest.  If,  afterwards,  we  hear 
Him  saying  (xi.  9),  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  to  you"  we  know 
from  what  personal  experience  He  derived  this  precept :  at  the 
Jordan  He  Himself  first  asked  and  received,  sought  and  found, 
knocked  and  it  was  opened  to  Him. 

The  heavenly  manifestation. — I.uke  assigns  these  miraculous 
facts  to  the  domain  of  objective  reality :  the  heavens  ojjened,  the 
Spirit  descended.  Mark  makes  them  a  personal  intuition  of 
Jesus :  And  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  He  saw  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Spirit  descending  (i.  1 0).  Matthew  corresponds 
with  Mark ;  for  Bleek  is  altogether  wrong  in  maintaining  that 
this  evangelist  makes  the  whole  scene  a  vision  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  text  does  not  allow  of  the  two  verbs.  He  went 
up  and  He  saio,  which  follow  each  other  so  closely  (Matt.  iii. 
1 6),  having  two  different  subjects.  Bleek  alleges  the  narrative 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  where  also  the  forerunner  speaks  merely  of 
what  he  saw  himself.  But  that  is  natural ;  for  in  that  passage 
his  object  was,  not  to  relate  the  fact,  but  simply  to  justify  the 
testimony  which  he  had  just  borne.  For  this  purpose  he  could 
only  mention  what  he  had  seen  himsclj.  N"o  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  as  to  the  fact  itself,  and  its  relation  to  Jesus, 
the  other  witness.  Speaking  generally,  the  scene  of  the  bap- 
tism does  not  fall  within  the  horizon  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
which  starts  from  a  point  of  time  six  weeks  after  this  event 
took  place.  Keim  has  no  better  ground  than  this  for  asserting 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Syn.  on  this  subject  are  contradictory 
to  that  of  John,  because  the  former  attribute  an  external  reality 
to  these  miraculous  phenomena,  while  the  latter  treats  them 
as  a  simple  vision  of  the  forerunner,  and  even,  according  to 
him,  excludes  the  reality  of  the  baptism.-^  The  true  relation 
of  these  accounts  to  each  other  is  this  :  According  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  John  saw ;  according  to  the  first  and  second,  Jesus  saw. 
Now,  as  two  persons  can  hardly  be  under  an  hallucination  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  this  double  perception 
1  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  p.  535. 
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supposes  a  reality,  and  this  reality  is  affirmed  by  Luke :  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  .  .  . 

The  divine  manifestation  comprises  three  internal  facts,  and 
three  corresponding  sensible  phenomena.  The  three  former 
are  the  divine  communication  itself;  the  three  latter  are  the 
manifestation  of  this  communication  to  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  and  of  John.  Jesus  was  a  true  man,  consisting,  that  is, 
at  once  of  body  and  soul.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take  complete 
possession  of  Him,  God  had  to  speak  at  once  to  His  outward 
and  inward  sense.  As  to  John,  he  shared,  as  an  official  wit- 
ness of  the  spiritual  fact,  the  sensible  impression  which  accom- 
panied this  communication  from  on  high  to  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
The  first  phenomenon  is  the  opening  of  the  heavens.  While 
Jesus  is  praying,  with  His  eyes  fixed  on  high,  the  vault  of 
heaven  is  rent  before  His  gaze,  and  His  glance  penetrates  the 
abode  of  eternal  light.  The  spiritual  fact  contained  under  this 
sensible  phenomenon  is  the  perfect  understanding  accorded  to 
Jesus  of  God's  plan  in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  treasures 
of  divine  wisdom  are  opened  to  Him,  and  He  may  thenceforth 
obtain  at  any  hour  the  particular  enlightenment  He  may  need. 
The  meaning  of  this  first  phenomenon  is  therefore  perfect  reve- 
lation.— From  the  measureless  heights  of  heaven  above,  thus 
laid  open  to  His  gaze,  Jesus  sees  descend  a  luminous  appear- 
ance, having  the  form  of  a  dove.  This  emblem  is  taken  from  a 
natural  symbolism.  The  fertilizing  and  persevering  incubation 
of  the  dove  is  an  admirable  type  of  the  life-giving  energy 
whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  developes  in  the  human  soul  the  germs 
of  a  new  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  new  creation,  deposited 
with  all  its  powers  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  is  to  extend  itself  around 
Him,  under  the  influence  of  this  creative  principle  (Gen.  i.  2). 
By  the  organic  form  which  invests  the  luminous  ray,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  here  presented  in  its  absolute  totality.  At  Pentecost 
the  Holy  Spirit  appears  under  the  form  of  divided  (Btafxepi- 
i^ofjLevac)  tongues  of  fire,  emblems  of  special  gifts,  of  particular 
'Xapia^iara,  shared  among  the  disciples.  But  in  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  it  is  not  a  portion  only,  it  is  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  given.  This  idea  could  only  be  expressed  by  a  symbol 
taken  from  organic  life.  John  the  Baptist  understood  this  em- 
blem :  "  For  God  giveth  not,"  he  says  (John  iii.  34),  "  the  Spirit 
hj  measure  unto  Him."    The  vibration  of  the  luminous  ray  on  the 
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head  of  Jesus,  like  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  a  dove,  denotes 
the  ^permanence  of  the  gift.  "  I  saw,"  says  John  the  Baptist 
(John  i.  32),  "the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  Him."  This  luminous  appearance,  then,  re- 
presents an  inspiration  which  is  neither  partial  as  that  of  the 
faithful,  nor  intermittent  as  that  of  the  prophets — perfect  in- 
spiration.— The  third  phenomenon,  that  of  the  divine,  voice, 
represents  a  still  more  intimate  and  personal  communication. 
Nothing  is  a  more  direct  emanation  from  the  personal  life  than 
speech,  the  voice.  The  voice  of  God  resounds  in  the  ear  and 
heart  of  Jesus,  and  reveals  to  Him  all  that  He  is  to  God — the 
Being  most  tenderly  beloved,  beloved  as  a  father's  only  son; 
and  consequently  all  that  He  is  called  to  be  to  the  world — the 
organ  of  divine  love  to  men,  He  whose  mission  it  is  to  raise 
His  brethren  to  the  dignity  of  sons. — According  to  Luke,  and 
probably  Mark  also  (in  conformity  with  the  reading  admitted 
by  Tischendorf),  the  divine  declaration  is  addressed  to  Jesus : 
"  Thou  art  my  Son  .  .  . ;  in  Thee  I  am  .  ,  ."  In  Matthew  it 
has  the  form  of  a  testimony  addressed  to  a  third  party  touch- 
ing Jesus  :  "  This  is  my  Son  .  .  .  in  whom  .  .  ."  The  first  form 
is  that  in  which  God  spoke  to  Jesus  ;  the  second,  that  in  which 
John  became  conscious  of  the  divine  manifestation.  This  dif- 
ference attests  that  the  two  accounts  are  derived  from  different 
sources,  and  that  the  writings  in  which  they  are  preserved  are 
independent  of  each  other.  What  writer  would  have  de- 
liberately changed  the  /orm  of  a  saying  which  he  attributed  to 
God  Himself  ? — The  pronoun  crw,  TJioit,  as  well  as  the  predicate 
dyaTTTjro^,  with  the  article,  the  well-leloved,  invest  this  filial 
relation  with  a  character  that  is  altogether  unique;  comp.  x. 
22.  From  this  moment  Jesus  must  have  felt  Himself  the 
supreme  object  of  the  love  of  the  infinite  God,  The  unspeak- 
able blessedness  with  which  such  an  assurance  could  not  fail 
to  fill  Him  was  the  source  of  the  witness  He  bore  concerning 
Himself, — a  witness  borne  not  for  His  own  glory,  but  with  a 
view  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  love  wherewith  God  loves  those 
to  whom  He  imparts  such  a  gift.  From  this  moment  dates 
the  birth  of  that  unique  consciousness  Jesus  had  of  God  as 
His  own  Father, — the  rising  of  that  radiant  sun  which  hence- 
forth illuminates  His  life,  and  which  since  Pentecost  has  risen 
upon  mankind.     Just  as,  by  the  instrumentality  of  His  Word 
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and  Spirit,  God  comnmnicates  to  believers,  when  the  hour  has 
come,  the  certainty  of  their  adoption,  so  answering  loth  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  He  raises  Him  in 
His  human  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  His  dignity  as  the  only- 
begotten  Son.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  revelation  that 
John,  who  shared  it,  says  afterwards,  "  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hands"  (John  iii.  25), 
The  absence  of  the  title  Christ  in  the  divine  salutation  is 
remarkable.  We  see  that  the  principal  fact  in  the  development 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  not  the  feeling  of  His  Mes- 
sianic dignity,  but  of  His  close  and  personal  relation  with  God 
(comp.  already  ii.  49),  and  of  His  divine  origin.  On  that  alone 
was  based  His  conviction  of  His  Messianic  mission.  The 
religious  fact  was  first ;  the  official  part  was  only  its  corollary. 
M.  Eenan  has  reversed  this  relation,  and  it  is  the  capital  defect 
of  his  work. — The  quotation  of  the  words  of  Ps.  ii.,  "  To-day 
have  I  begotten  TJiee"  which  Justin  introduces  into  the  divine 
salutation,  is  only  supported  by  D.  and  some  Mss.  of  the  Italic. 
It  contrasts  with  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative.  God  does 
not  quote  Himself  textually  in  this  way !  The  Cantahrigiensis 
swarms  with  similar  interpolations  which  have  not  the  slightest 
critical  value.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  quotation, 
affixed  at  an  early  period  as  a  marginal  gloss,  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  text  of  some  documents ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  its  suppression  in  such  a  large  number 
of  others,  had  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  text.  Justin 
furnishes,  besides,  in  this  very  narrative  of  the  baptism,  several 
apocryphal  additions. 

By  means  of  a  perfect  revelation,  Jesus  contemplates  the 
plan  of  God.  Perfect  inspiration  gives  Him  strength  to  realize 
it.  From  the  consciousness  of  His  dignity  as  Son  He  derives 
the  assurance  of  His  being  the  supreme  ambassador  of  God, 
called  to  accomplish  this  task.  These  were  the  positive  con- 
ditions of  His  ministry. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS. 

We  shall  examine — \st.  The  baptism  itself ;  Id.  Tlie  marvellous 
circumstances  which  accompanied  it ;  Zd.  The  different  accounts  of 
this  fact. 
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1st.  The  Meaning  of  the  Baptism. — Here  two  closely  connected 
questions  present  themselves  :  What  was  the  object  of  Jesus  in 
seeking  baptism  ]  What  took  place  within  Him  when  the  rite  was 
performed  % 

To  the  former  question  Strauss  boldly  replies  :  The  baptism  of 
Jesus  was  an  avowal  on  His  part  of  defilement,  and  a  means  of  ob- 
taining divine  pardon.    This  explanation  contradicts  all  the  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  respecting  Himself.     If  there  is  any  one  feature  that 
marks  His  life,  and  completely  separates  it  from  all  others,  it  is  the 
entire  absence  of  remorse  and  of  the  need  of  personal  forgiveness. — 
According  to  Schleiermacher,  Jesus  desired  to  endorse  the  preaching 
of  John,  and  obtain  from  him  consecration  to  His  Messianic  ministry. 
But  there  had  been  no  relation  indicated  beforehand  between  the 
baptism  of  water  and  the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  nor  was  any  such 
known  to  the  people  ;  and  since  baptism  was  generally  understood  as 
a  confession  of  defilement,  it  would  rather  appear  incompatible  with 
this  supreme  theocratic  dignity. — Weizsacker,  Keim,  and  others  see 
in  it  a  personal  engagement  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  consecrate  Him- 
self to  the  service  of  hohness.     This  is  just  the  previous  opinion 
shorn  of  the   Messianic  notion,   since   these  writers  shrink  from 
attributing  to  Jesus,  thus  early,  a  fixed  idea  of  His  Messianic  dig- 
nity.    It  is  certain  that  baptism  was  a  vow  of  moral  purity  on  the 
part  of  him  who  submitted  to  it.     But  the  form  of  the  rite  implies 
not  only  the  notion  of  progress  in  holiness,  but  also  that  of  the 
removal  of  actual  defilement ;  which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
which  these  authors  have  themselves  formed  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
— Lange  sees  in  this  act  the  indication  of  Jesus'  guiltless  participation 
in  the  collective  defilement  of  mankind,  by  virtue  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  race,  and  a  voluntary  engagement  to  deliver  Himself  up  to 
death  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.      This  idea  contains  sub- 
stantially the  truth.    We  would  express  it  thus  :  In  presenting  Him- 
self for  baptism,  Jesus  had  to  make,  as  others  did,  His  e^o/AoXoyryo-ts, 
His  confession  of  sins.^     Of  what  sins,  if  not  of  those  of  His  people 
and  of  the  world  in  general?     He  placed  before  John  a  striking 
picture  of  them,  not  with  that  pride  and  scorn  with  which  the  Jews 
spoke  of  the  sins  ot  the  heathen,  and  the  Pharisees  of  the  sins  of  the 
publicans,  but  with  the  humble  and  compassionate  tones  of  an  Isaiah 
(chap.  Ixiii.),  a  Daniel  (chap,  ix.),  or  a  Nehemiah  (chap,  ix.),  when 
they  confessed  the  miseries  of  their  people,  as  if  the  burden  were 
their  own.    He  could  not  have  gone  down  into  the  water  after  such  an 
act  of  communion  with  our  misery,  unless  resolved  -to  give  Himself 
up  entirely  to  the  work  of  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  sin.     But 
He  did  not  content  Himself  with  making  a  vow.     He  prayed,  the 
text  tells  us ;  He  besought  God  for  all  that  He  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  task,  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  tvorld. 
He  asked  for  wisdom,  for  spiritual  strength,  and  particularly  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  which  family  records,  the  Scriptures,  and 

^  Mattliew  (iii.  6)  and  Mark  (i.  7) :   "  And  tliey  were  baptized  by  him  in 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins." 
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His  own  holiness  had  created  about  His  person.  We  can  under- 
stand how  John,  after  hearing  Him  confess  and  pray  thus,  should 
say,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world ! "  This  is  what  Jesus  did  by  pi-esenting  Himself  for 
baptism. 

What  took  place  within  Him  during  the  performance  of  the  rite  1 
According  to  Schleiermacher,  nothing  at  all.    He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Messiah,  and,  by  virtue  of  His  previous  development,  He  already 
possessed  every  qualification  for  His  work.     John,  His  forerunner, 
was  merely  apprised  of  his  vocation,  and  rendered  capable  of  pro- 
claiming it.     Weizsacker,  Keim,  and  others  admit  something  more. 
Jesus  became  at  this  time  conscious  of  His  redemptive  mission. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  that  the  grand  resolve  was 
formed  ;  there  Jesus  felt  Himself  at  once  the  man  of  God  and  the 
man  of  His  age  ;  there  John  silently  shared  in  His  solemn  vow ;  and 
there  the  "  God  wills  it "  sounded  through  these  two  elect  souls.^ 
Lastly,  Gess  and  several  others  think  they  must  admit,  besides  a 
communication  of  strength  from  above,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Sj)irit, 
but  solely  as  a  spirit  of  ministry,  in  view  of  the  charge  He  was  about 
to  fulfil.    These  ideas,  although  just,  are  insufficient.    The  texts  are 
clear.    If  Jesus  was  revealed  to  John,  it  was  because  He  was  revealed 
to  Himself;  and  this  revelation  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  new  gift.     This  gift  could  not  refer  to  His 
work  simply  ;  for  in  an  existence  such  as  His,  in  which  all  was  spirit 
and  life,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  mechanical  separation  between 
work  and  life.     The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  His  office  was  an 
emanation  from  His  life,  and  in  some  respects  the  atmosphere  of 
His  very  personality.     His  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  His  office 
must  therefore  have  coincided  with  an  advance  in  the  development 
of  His  personal  life.    Does  not  the  power  of  giving  imply  possession 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  holds  when  this  power  is  as  yet 
unexercised  ]    Further,  our  documents,  accepting  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  more  thoroughly  than  our  boldest  theologians,  overstep  the 
bounds  at  which  they  stop.     According  to  them,  Jesus  really  re- 
ceived, not  certainly  as  Cerinthus,  going  beyond  the  limits  of  truth, 
taught,  a  heavenly  Christ  who  came  and  united  Himself  to  him  for 
a  time,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  by  which 
Jesus  became  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  Christ,  the  perfect  man,  the 
second  Adam,  capable  of  begetting  a  new  spiritual  humanity.     This 
Spirit  no  longer  acted  on  Him  simply,  on  His  will,  as  it  had  done 
from  the  beginning ;  it  became  His  proper  nature.  His  personal  life. 
No  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Jesus 
during  the  course  of  His  ministry.    Jesus  was  more  and  better  than 
inspired.     Through  the  Spirit,  whose  life  became  His  life,  God  was 
in  Him,  and  He  in  God.    In  order  to  His  being  completely  glorified 
as  man,   there  remained   but  one  thing  more,  that   His  earthly 
existence  be  transformed  into  the  divine  state.     His  transfiguration 
was  the  prelude  to  this  transformation.     In  the  develojiment  of 

'  See  the  fine  passage  in  Keira's  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  jip.  5-13  -549. 
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Jesus,  the  baptism  is  therefore  the  intermediate  point  between  the 
miraculous  birth  and  the  ascension. 

But  objections  are  raised  against  this  biblical  notion  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus.  Keim  maintains  that,  since  Jesus  already  possessed  the 
Spirit  through  the  divine  influence  which  sanctified  His  birth,  He 
could  not  receive  it  in  His  baptism.  But  would  he  deny  that,  if 
there  is  one  act  in  human  life  which  is  free,  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  Spirit?  The  Spirit's  influence  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
fellowship  to  force  itself  on  any  one.  It  must  be  desired  and  sought 
in  order  to  be  received  ;  and  for  it  to  be  desired  and  sought,  it  must 
be  in  some  measure  known.  Jesus  declares  (John  xiv.  17),  "that 
the  world  cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  seeth  Him  not, 
neither  knoweth  Him."  The  possession  of  the  Spirit  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  starting-point  of  moral  life ;  it  can  only  be  the  term  of 
a  more  or  less  lengthened  development  of  the  soul's  life.  The  human 
soul  was  created  as  the  betrothed  of  the  Spirit ;  and  for  the  marriage 
to  be  consummated,  the  soul  must  have  beheld  her  heavenly  spouse, 
and  learnt  to  love  Him  and  accept  Him  freely.  This  state  of  ener- 
getic and  active  receptivity,  the  condition  of  every  Pentecost,  was 
that  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  It  was  the  fruit  of  His  previous  pure 
development,  which  had  simply  been  rendered  imssible  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  birth  (p.  94). 

Again,  it  is  said  that  it  lessens  the  moral  greatness  of  Jesus 
to  substitute  a  sudden  and  magical  illumination,  like  that  of  the 
baptism,  for  that  free  acquisition  of  the  Spirit, — that  spontaneous 
discovery  and  conquest  of  self  which  are  due  solely  to  personal 
endeavour. — But  when  God  gives  a  soul  the  inward  assurance  of 
adoption,  and  reveals  to  it,  as  to  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  the  love  He 
has  for  it,  does  this  gift  exclude  previous  endeavour,  moral  struggles, 
even  anguish  often  bordering  on  despair  1  No  ;  so  far  from  grace 
excluding  human  preparatory  labour,  it  would  remain  barren  with- 
out it,  just  as  the  human  labour  would  issue  in  nothing  apart  from 
the  divine  gift.  Every  schoolmaster  has  observed  marked  stages 
in  the  development  of  children, — crises  in  which  past  growth  has 
found  an  end,  and  from  which  an  entirely  new  era  has  taken  its  date. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  psycho- 
logy in  this  apparently  abrupt  leap  which  the  baptism  makes  in  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

'id.  The  Miraculous  Circumstances. — Keim  denies  them  altogether. 
Everything  in  the  baptism,  according  to  him,  resolves  itself  into  a 
heroic  decision  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  undertake  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  He  alleges — 1.  The  numerous  diff'erences  between  the  nar- 
ratives, particularly  between  that  of  John  and  those  of  the  Syn.  This 
objection  rests  on  misapprehensions  (see  above). — 2.  The  legendary 
character  of  the  prodigies  related.  But  here  one  of  two  things  must 
be  true.  Either  our  narratives  of  the  baptism  are  the  reproduction  of 
the  original  evangelical  tradition  circulated  by  the  apostles  (i.  2),  and 
repeated  during  many  years  under  their  eyes  ;  and  in  this  case,  how 
could  they  contain  statements  positively  false  ?  Or  these  accounts 
are  legends  oi  later  invention  :  but  if  so,  how  is  their  all  but  literal 
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agreement  to  be  accounted  for,  and  tlie  well-defined  and  fixea  type 
which  they  exhibit? — 3.  The  internal  struggles  of  Jesus  and  the 
doubts  of  John  the  Baptist,  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history, 
are  not  reconcilable  with  this  su^Dernatural  revelation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  these  accounts,  both  must  have  received  at  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tism. But  it  is  impossible  to  instance  a  single  struggle  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  respecting  the  reality  of  His  mission ;  it  is  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  the  conversation  at  Csesarea  Philippi  (see  ix.  18  et  seq.), 
and  of  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  to  find  such  a  meaning  in  them. 
And  as  to  the  doubts  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  certainly  did  not 
respect  the  origin  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  since  it  is  to  none  other 
than  Jesus  Himself  that  John  applies  for  their  solution,  but  solely 
to  the  nature  of  this  mission.  The  unostentatious  and  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  Jesus,  His  miracles  purely  of  mercy  ("  having 
heard  of  the  works  of  Christ,"  Matt.  xi.  2),  contrasted  so  forcibly  with 
tlie  terrible  Messianic  judgment  which  he  had  announced  as  im- 
minent (iii.  9,  17),  that  he  was  led  to  ask  himself  whether,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prevalent  opinion  of  Jewish  theology,^  Jesus  was  not 
the  messenger  of  grace,  the  instrument  of  salvation  ;  whilst  another, 
a  second  (eVepos,  Matt.  xi.  3),  to  come  after  Him,  would  be  the  agent 
of  divine  judgment,  and  the  temjDoral  restorer  of  the  people  purified 
from  every  corruption.  John's  doubt  therefore  respects,  not  the 
divinity  of  Jesus'  mission,  but  the  exclusive  character  of  His  Messianic 
dignity. — 4.  It  is  asked  why  John,  if  he  believed  in  Jesus,  did  not 
from  the  hour  of  the  baptism  immediately  take  his  place  among  His 
adherents  1  But  had  he  not  a  permanent  duty  to  fulfil  in  regard  to 
Israel  1  Was  he  not  to  continue  to  act  as  a  mediating  agent  between 
this  people  and  Jesus  1  To  abandon  his  special  position,  distinct 
as  it  was  from  that  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  rank  himself  amongst  His 
disciples,  would  have  been  to  desert  his  ofiicial  post,  and  to  cease  to 
be  a  mediator  for  Israel  between  them  and  their  King. 

We  cannot  imagine  tor  a  moment,  especially  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  according  to  which  every  holy  mission 
proceeds  from  above,  that  Jesus  would  determine  to  undertake  the 
unheard-of  task  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  of  the  destruction 
of  sin  and  death,  and  that  John  could  share  this  determination,  and 
proclaim  it  in  God's  name  a  heavenly  mission,  without  some  positive 
sign,  some  sensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  Jesus,  says 
Keim,  is  not  a  man  of  visions ;  He  needs  no  such  signs  ;  there  is  no 
need  of  a  dove  between  God  and  Him.  Has  Keim,  then,  forgotten 
the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  1  That  there  were  no  visions  during  the 
course  of  His  ministry,  we  concede  ;  there  was  no  room  for  ecstasy 
in  a  man  whose  inward  life  was  henceforth  that  of  the  Spirit  Him- 
self. But  that  there  had  been  none  in  His  preceding  life  up  to  the 
very  threshold  of  this  new  state,  is  more  than  any  one  can  assert. 
Jesus  lived  over  again,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  whole  life  of 
humanity  and  the  whole  life  of  Israel,  so  far  as  these  two  lives  were 
of  a  normal  character ;  and  this  was  how  it  was  that  He  so  well 

^  See  my  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  i.  p.  311. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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understood  tliem.  Why  should  not  the  preparatory  educational 
method  of  which  God  made  such  frequent  use  under  the  old  cove- 
nant,— the  vision, — have  had  its  place  in  His  inward  development, 
before  He  reached,  physically  and  spiritually,  the  stature  of  complete 
manhood  1 

3d.  The  Narratives  of  the  Baptism. — Before  we  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  origin  ot  our  synoptical  narratives,  it  is  important  to  compare 
the  apocryphal  narrations.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which 
Jerome  had  translated,^  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  invite 
Him  to  go  and  be  baptized  by  John.  He  answers  :  "  Wherein  have 
I  sinned,  and  why  should  I  go  to  be  baptized  by  him, — unless,  per- 
haps, this  speech  which  I  have  just  uttered  be  [a  sin  of]  ignorance  ]" 
Afterwards,  a  heavenly  voice  addresses  these  words  to  Him  :  "  My 
Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  have  waited  for  Thy  coming,  in  order  to 
take  my  rest  in  Thee  :  for  it  is  Thou  who  art  my  rest ;  Thou  art  my 
first-born  Son,  and  Thou  shalt  reign  eternally." — In  the  Preaching  of 
Faul,^  Jesus  actually  confesses  His  sins  to  John  the  Baptist,  just  as 
all  the  others. — In  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  cited  by  Epiphanius,^  a  great  light  surrounds  the  place 
where  Jesus  has  just  been  baptized  :  then  the  plenitude  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  enters  into  Jesus  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  a  divine  voice 
says  to  Him  :  "  Thou  art  my  well-beloved  Son ;  on  Thee  I  have  be- 
stowed my  good  pleasure."  It  resumes  :  "  To-day  have  I  begotten 
Thee."  In  this  Gospel  also,  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  John, 
which  Matthew  relates  before  the  baptism,  is  placed  after  it.  John, 
after  having  seen  the  miraculous  signs,  says  to  Jesus,  "  Who  then 
art  Thou?"  The  divine  voice  replies,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  on 
whom  I  have  bestowed  my  good  pleasure."  John  falls  at  His  feet, 
and  says  to  Him,  "  Baptize  me  ! "  and  Jesus  answers  him,  "  Cease 
from  that." — Justin  Martyr  relates,*  that  when  Jesus  had  gone  down 
into  the  water,  a  fire  blazed  up  in  the  Jordan  ;  next,  that  when  He 
came  out  of  the  water,  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descended  upon 
Him ;  lastly,  that  when  He  had  ascended  from  the  river,  the  voice 
said  to  Him,  "  Thou  art  my  Son ;  to-day  have  I  begotten  Thee." — 
Who  cannot  feel  the  diff"erence  between  prodigies  of  this  kind — 
between  these  theological  and  amplified  discourses  attributed  to  God 
— and  the  holy  sobriety  of  our  biblical  narratives  ?  The  latter  are  the 
text;  the  apocryphal  writings  give  the  human  paraphrase. — The 
comparison  of  these  two  kinds  of  narrative  proves  that  the  type  of 
the  apostolic  tradition  has  been  preserved  pure,  as  the  impress  of  a 
medal,  in  the  common  tenor  of  our  synoptical  narratives. — As  to  the 
diff'erence  between  these  narratives,  they  are  not  without  importance. 
The  principal  differences  are  these  :  Matthew  has,  over  and  above 
the  two  others,  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  John  which  preceded 
the  baptism,  and  which  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  act  of  con- 
fession which  Jesus  had  just  made.  The  Ebionite  Gospel  places  it 
after,  because  it  did  not  understand  this  connection.    The  prayer  of 

'  Adv.  Pet.  iii.  1. 

2  See  De  rehaptismate,  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.     Grabe,  Spicil.  t.  i.  p.  69. 

*  JIcni:  XXX.  13.  *  I>ial.  c.  Trijph.  c.  88  aud  103. 
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Jesus  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  he  differs  from  the  other  two  in  the 
remarkable  turn  of  the  participle  applied  to  the  fact  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  more  objective  form  in  which  the  miraculous 
facts  are  mentioned.  Mark  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  form 
of  certain  phrases,  and  in  the  expression,  "  He  saw  the  heavens 
open."  Holtzmann  derives  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  from 
that  of  the  alleged  original  Mark,  which  was  very  nearly  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  our  canonical  Mark.  But  whence  did  the  other  two 
derive  what  is  peculiar  to  them  1  Not  from  their  imagination,  for 
an  earnest  writer  does  not  treat  a  subject  which  he  regards  as  sacred 
in  this  way.  Either,  then,  from  a  document  or  from  tradition  1  But 
this  document  or  tradition  could  not  contain  merely  the  detail  pecu- 
liar to  each  evangelist ;  the  detail  implies  the  complete  narrative. 
If  the  evangelist  drew  the  detail  from  it,  he  most  probably  took 
from  it  the  narrative  also.  Whence  it  seems  to  us  to  follow,  that  at 
the  basis  of  our  Syn.  we  must  place  certain  documents  or  oral  nar- 
rations, emanating  from  the  primitive  tradition  (in  this  way  their 
common  general  tenor  is  explained),  but  differing  in  some  details, 
either  because  in  the  oral  tradition  the  secondary  features  of  the 
narrative  naturally  underwent  some  modification,  or  because  the 
private  documents  underwent  some  alterations,  owing  to  additional 
oral  information,  or  to  writings  Avliich  might  be  accessible. 


TIIIKD  NARKATIVE. III.  23-S8. 

Tlie  Genealogy  of  Jesus. 

In  the  first  Gospel  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  placed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  narrative.  This  is  easily  explained. 
From  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  theocratic  forms,  scrip- 
tural antecedents,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  Jewish  etiquette, 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  and  Ah-aJiam 
(Matt.  i.  1).  This  relationship  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  His 
civil  status.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  Luke  thought 
he  must  give  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  why  he  places  it  just 
here,  between  the  baptism  and  the  temptation.  Perhaps,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  obscurity  in  which,  to  the  Greeks,  the 
origin  ot  mankind  was  hidden,  and  the  absurd  fables  current 
among  them  about  autocJitJionic  nations,  w^e  shall  see  how  in- 
teresting any  document  would  be  to  them,  which,  following 
the  track  of  actual  names,  went  back  to  the  first  father  of  the 
race.  Luke's  intention  would  thus  be  very  nearly  the  same 
as  Paul's  when  he  said  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  26),  "  God  hath 
made  oj  one  Uood  the  whole  human  race."     But  from  a  strictly 
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religious  point  of  view,  this  genealogy  possessed  still  greater 
importance.  In  carrying  it  back  not  only,  as  Matthew  does, 
as  far  as  Abraham,  but  even  to  Adam,  Luke  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  that  universality  of  redemption  which  is  to  be  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  picture  he  is  about  to  draw. 
In  this  way  he  places  in  close  and  indissoluble  connection  the 
imperfect  image  of  God  created  in  Adam,  which  reappears  in 
every  man,  and  His  perfect  image  realized  in  Christ,  which  is 
to  be  reproduced  in  all  men. 

But  why  does  Luke  place  this  document  here  ?  Holtzmann 
replies  (p.  1 1 2),  "  because  hitherto  there  had  been  no  suitable 
place  for  it."  This  answer  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
process  of  fabrication,  by  means  of  which  this  scholar  thinks 
the  composition  of  the  Syn.  may  be  accounted  for.  But  why 
did  this  particular  place  appear  more  suitable  to  the  evangelist 
than  another  ?  This  is  what  has  to  be  explained.  Luke  him- 
self puts  us  on  the  right  track  by  the  first  words  of  ver.  23. 
By  giving  prominence  to  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  avro?,  He,  which  opens  the  sentence,  by  the  addition 
of  the  name  Jesus,  and  above  all,  by  the  verb  rjv  which  sepa- 
rates this  pronoun  and  this  substantive,  and  sets  them  both  in 
relief  ("  and  Himself  was,  He,  Jesus  .  .  ."),  Luke  indicates  this 
as  the  moment  when  Jesus  enters  personally  on  the  scene  to 
commence  His  proper  work.  With  the  baptism,  the  obscurity 
in  which  He  has  lived  until  now  passes  away ;  He  now  appears 
detached  from  the  circle  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  sur- 
rounded Him  and  acted  as  His  patrons ;  namely,  His  parents 
and  the  forerunner.  He  henceforth  becomes  the  He,  the  prin- 
cipal personage  of  the  narrative.  This  is  the  moment  which 
very  properly  appears  to  the  author  most  suitable  for  giving 
His  genealogy.  The  genealogy  of  Moses,  in  the  Exodus,  is 
placed  in  the  same  way,  not  at  the  opening  of  his  biography, 
but  at  the  moment  when  he  appears  on  the  stage  of  history, 
when  he  presents  himself  before  Pharaoh  (vi.  14  et  seq.). — 
In  crossing  the  threshold  of  this  new  era,  the  sacred  historian 
casts  a  general  glance  over  the  period  which  thus  reaches  its 
close,  and  sums  it  up  in  this  document,  which  might  be  called 
the  mortuary  register  of  the  earlier  humanity. 

There  is  further  a  difference  of  form  between  the  two 
genealogies.     Matthew  comes  down,  whilst  Luke  ascends  the 
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stream  of  generations.  Perhaps  tliis  difference  of  metliod  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  religious  position  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks.  The  Jew,  finding  the  basis  of  his  thought  in 
a  revelation,  proceeds  synthetically  from  cause  to  effect ;  the 
Greek,  possessing  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  analyzes  it,  that  he 
may  proceed  from  effect  to  cause.  But  this  difference  depends 
more  probably  still  on  another  circumstance.  Every  official 
genealogical  register  must  present  the  descending  form ;  for 
individuals  are  only  inscribed  in  it  as  they  are  born.  The 
ascending  form  of  genealogy  can  only  be  that  of  a  private  in- 
strument, drawn  up  from  the  public  document  with  a  view  to 
the  particular  individual  whose  name  serves  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  whole  list.  It  follows  that  in  Matthew  we  have 
the  exact  copy  of  the  official  register;  while  Luke  gives  us  a 
document  extracted  from  the  public  records,  and  compiled  with 
a  view  to  the  person  with  whom  the  genealogy  commences. 

Ver.  23  is  at  once  the  transition  and  preamble;  vers.  24- 
38  contain  the  genealogy  itself.  1st.  Ver.  23.^ — The  exact 
translation  of  this  important  and  difficult  verse  is  this :  "  And 
Himself,  Jesus,  was  [aged]  ahout  thirty  years  when  He  "began 
[or,  if  the  term  may  be  employed  here,  made  His  debut],  being 
a  son,  as  was  believed,  of  Joseph." — The  expression  to  begin 
can  only  refer  in  this  passage  to  the  entrance  of  Jesus  upon 
His  Messianic  work.  This  idea  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  context  (baptism,  temptation),  and  particularly  with  the 
first  words  of  the  verse.  Having  fully  become  He,  Jesus  begins. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  connect  ap'xpixevo'^  and  rjv  as  parts 
of  a  single  verb  (was  beginning  for  began).  Tor  rjv  has  a  com- 
plement of  its  own,  of  thirty  years  ;  it  therefore  signifies  here, 
was  of  the  cige  of.  Some  have  tried  to  make  rpLaKovra  erav 
depend  on  dp'^^o/xevo';,  He  began  His  thirtieth  year ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  owing  to  this  interpretation  that  we  find  this  parti- 
ciple placed  first  in  the  Alex.  But  for  this  sense,  rpiaKoarov 
eTovi  would  have  been  necessary  ;  and  the  limitation  about 
cannot  have  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  year. — (On  the 

^  K.  B.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  It'^'''.  Or.  place  ap^o/jLivo;  before  utni  trav  rpiaxevra, 
whilst  T.  K.,  with,  all  the  rest  of  the  documents,  place  it  after  these  words. — 
X.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  in  this  order:  av  vio$  a;  tyofn^iro  luanip,  instead  of  av 
as  i),ofj.iZ,iro  vio;  iaj<rn(p  in  T.  R.  and  the  other  authorities. — H.  r.  (not  B.)  some 
Mnn.  add  rov  before  i^b-s?^. 
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agreement  of  this  chronological  fact  with  the  date,  ver.  1,  see 
p.  1 6  6,) — We  have  already  observed  that  the  age  of  thirty  is 
that  of  the  greatest  physical  and  psychical  strength,  the  aKfirj 
of  natural  life.  It  was  the  age  at  which,  among  the  Jews,  the 
Levites  entered  upon  their  duties  (ISTum.  iv.  3,  23),  and  when, 
among  the  Greeks,  a  young  man  began  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs.^ — The  participle  cov,  being,  makes  a  strange  impression, 
not  only  because  it  is  purely  and  simply  in  juxtaposition  with 
ap')(oixevo^  (beginning,  being),  and  depends  on  rfv,  the  very  verb 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  still  more  because  its  connection  with 
the  latter  verb  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the  three  logical 
relations  by  which  a  participle  is  connected  with  a  completed 
verb,  when,  beeause,  or  aWiough.  What  relation  of  simultaneous- 
ness,  causality,  or  opposition,  could  there  be  between  the  filia- 
tion of  Jesus  and  the  age  at  which  He  had  arrived  ?  This 
incoherence  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  evangelist  has  with 
some  difficulty  effected  a  soldering  of  two  documents, — that 
which  he  has  hitherto  followed,  and  which  for  the  moment  he 
abandons,  and  the  genealogical  register  which  he  wishes  to 
insert  in  this  place. 

With  the  participle  mv,  being,  there  begins  then  a  transition 
which  we  owe  to  the  pen  of  Luke.  How  far  does  it  extend, 
and  where  does  the  genealogical  register  properly  begin  ?  This 
is  a  nice  and  important  question.  We  have  only  a  hint  for 
its  solution.  This  is  the  absence  of  the  article  rov,  the,  before 
the  name  Joseyh.  This  word  is  found  before  all  the  names 
belonging  to  the  genealogical  series.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Matthew,  the  article  rov  is  put  in  the  same  way  before  each 
proper  name,  which  clearly  proves  that  it  was  the  ordinary 
form  in  vogue  in  this  kind  of  document.  The  two  MSS.  H. 
and  I.  read,  it  is  true,  tov  before  'Iwarj^.  But  since  these 
unimportant  MSS.  are  unsupported  by  their  ally  the  Vatican, 
to  which  formerly  the  same  reading  was  erroneously  attributed 
(see  Tischend.  8th  ed.),  this  various  reading  has  no  longer  any 
weight.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  easily  explained  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  following  terms  of  the  genealogy ;  on  the  other,  we 
could  not  conceive  of  the  suppression  of  the  article  in  all  the 
most  ancient  documents,  if  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the 

^  See  the  two  passages  from  Xenoplion  {Memor.  1)  and  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  {Hist.  iv.  6),  cited  by  Wieseler,  Beitriige,  etc.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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text.  This  want  of  the  article  puts  the  name  Joseph  outside 
the  genealogical  series  properly  so  called,  and  assigns  to  it  a 
peculiar  position.  We  must  conclude  from  it — 1st.  That  this 
name  belongs  rather  to  the  sentence  introduced  by  Luke ;  2d. 
That  the  genealogical  document  which  he  consulted  began  with 
the  name  of  Heli ;  od.  And  consequently,  that  this  piece  was 
not  originally  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  or  of  Joseph,  but  of  Heli. 

There  is  a  second  question  to  determine  :  whether  we  should 
prefer  the  Alexandrine  reading,  "  being  a  son,  as  it  ivas  believed, 
of  Joseph  ;  "  or  the  Byzantine  text,  "  being,  as  it  ivas  believed, 
a  son  of  Joseph."  There  is  internal  probability  that  the  copyists 
would  rather  have  been  drawn  to  connect  the  words  son  and 
Joseph,  in  order  to  restore  the  phrase  frequently  employed  in 
the  Gospels,  son  of  Josejjh,  than  to  separate  them.  This  ob- 
servation appears  to  decide  for  the  Alexandrine  text. 

It  is  of  importance  next  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  Tov  which  precedes  each  of  the  genealogical  names.  Thus 
far  we  have  supposed  this  word  to  be  the  article,  and  this  is 
the  natural  interpretation.  But  we  might  give  it  the  force  of 
a  pronoun,  he,  the  one,  and  translate :  "  Joseph,  he  [the  son]  of 
Heli ;  Heli,  he  [the  son]  of  Matthat,"  etc.  Thus  understood, 
the  TOV  would  each  time  be  in  apposition  with  the  preceding 
name,  and  would  have  the  following  name  for  its  complement. 
But  this  explanation  cannot  be  maintained ;  for — 1st.  It  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  last  term  tov  Qeov,  in  which  tov  is  evi- 
dently an  article ;  2d.  The  recurrence  of  tov  in  the  genealogy 
of  Matthew  proves  that  the  article  belonged  to  the  terminology 
of  these  documents  ;  Zd.  The  tov  thus  understood  would  imply 
an  intention  to  distinguish  the  individual  to  which  it  refers 
from  some  other  person  bearing  the  same  name,  but  not  having 
the  same  father,  "  Heli,  the  one  of  Matthat,  [and  not  one  of 
another  father] ; "  which  could  not  be  the  design  of  the  genea- 
logist. The  TOV  is  therefore  undoubtedly  an  article.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  we  may  still  hesitate  between  two  interj^retations  ; 
we  may  subordinate  each  genitive  to  the  preceding  name,  as  is 
ordinarily  done  :  "  Heli,  son  of  Matthat,  [which  Matthat  was  a 
son]  of  Levi,  [which  Levi  was  a  son]  of  .  .  . ; "  or,  as  Wieseler 
proposed,  we  may  co-ordinate  all  the  genitives,  so  as  to  make 
each  of  them  depend  directly  on  the  word  son  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  series :  "  Jesus,  son  of  Heli ;  [Jesus,  son]  of 
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Matthat  .  .  ."  So  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  usage,  which 
permitted  a  grandson  to  be  called  the  son  of  his  grandfather, 
Jesus  would  be  called  the  son  of  each  of  His  ancestors  in 
succession.  This  interpretation  would  not  be,  in  itself,  so 
forced  as  Bleek  maintains.  But  nevertheless  the  former  is 
preferable,  for  it  alone  really  expresses  the  notion  of  a  succes- 
sion of  generations,  which  is  the  ruling  idea  of  every  genealogy. 
The  genitives  in  Luke  merely  supply  the  place  of  iyevvrjae,  as 
repeated  in  the  original  document,  of  -which  Matthew  gives  us 
the  text. — Besides,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  supply,  between  each  link  in  the  genealogical  chain, 
the  term  vlov,  son  of,  as  an  apposition  of  the  preceding  name. 
Each  genitive  is  also  the  complement  of  the  name  which  pre- 
cedes it.  The  idea  of  filiation  resides  in  the  grammatical  case. 
We  have  the  genitive  here  in  its  essence. 

There  remains,  lastly,  the  still  more  important  question : 
On  what  does  the  genitive  tov  'HXl  {of  Heli)  precisely  de- 
pend ?  On  the  name  ^I(0(T7](^  which  immediately  precedes  it  ? 
This  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
genitives,  which,  as  we  have  just  proved,  depend  each  on  the 
preceding  name.  Thus  Heli  would  have  been  the  father  of 
Joseph,  and  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  as  locll  as  that  of  Matthew, 
would  be  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  through  Joseph.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  to  explain  how  the  two  documents  could 
be  so  totally  different.  But  this  view  is  incompatible  with 
the  absence  of  the  article  before  Joseph.  If  the  name  'IcoaTj^ 
had  been  intended  by  Luke  to  be  the  basis  of  the  entire 
genealogical  series,  it  would  have  been  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  article  with  much  greater  reason  certainly  than  the 
names  that  follow.  The  genitive  tov  'H\l,  of  Heli,  depends 
therefore  not  on  Joseph,  but  on  the  word  son.  This  construc- 
tion is  not  possible,  it  is  true,  with  the  received  reading,  in 
which  the  words  son  and  Joseph  form  a  single  phrase,  son  of 
Joseph.  The  word  son  cannot  be  separated  from  the  word  it 
immediately  governs :  Joseph,  to  receive  a  second  and  more 
distant  complement.  With  this  reading,  the  only  thing  left 
to  us  is  to  make  tov  'HXl  depend  on  the  participle  mv  : 
"  Jesus  .  .  .  being  .  .  .  [born]  of  Heli."  An  antithesis  might 
be  found  between  the  real  fact  (mv,  being)  and  the  apparent 
(ivo/xL^eTo,  as  was  thought) :  "  being,  as  was  thought,  a  son  of 
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Joseph,  [in  reality]  born  of  Heli."  But  can  the  word  wv 
signify  both  to  he  (in  the  sense  of  the  verb  substantive)  and 
to  he  lorn  of^  Everything  becomes  much  more  simple  if  we 
assume  the  Alex,  reading,  which  on  other  grounds  has  already 
appeared  to  us  the  more  probable.  The  word  son,  separated  as 
it  is  from  its  first  complement,  of  Joseph,  by  the  words  as  was 
thought,  may  very  well  have  a  second,  of  Heli.  The  first  is 
only  noticed  in  passing,  and  in  order  to  be  denied  in  the  very 
mention  of  it :  "  Son,  as  was  thought,  of  Joseph."  The  official 
information  being  thus  disavowed,  Luke,  by  means  of  the  second 
complement,  substitutes  for  it  the  truth,  of  Heli ;  and  this  name 
he  distinguishes,  by  means  of  the  article,  as  the  first  link  of 
the  genealogical  chain  properly  so  called.  The  text,  there- 
fore, to  express  the  author's  meaning  clearly,  should  be  written 
thus:  "  being «a  son — as  was  thought,  of  Joseph — of  Heli,  of 
Matthat  .  .  ."  Bleek  has  put  the  words  w?  ivo/Jbl^eTo  into  a 
parenthesis,  and  rightly;  only  he  should  have  added  to  them 
the  word  ^Icoaijcf). 

This  study  of  the  text  in  detail  leads  us  in  this  way  to 
admit — 1.  That  the  genealogical  register  of  Luke  is  that  of 
Heli,  the  grandfather  of  Jesus ;  2.  That,  this  affiliation  of 
Jesus  by  Heli  being  expressly  opposed  to  His  affiliation  by 
Joseph,  the  document  which  he  has  preserved  for  us  can  be 
nothing  else  in  his  view  than  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  through 
Mary.  But  why  does  not  Luke  name  Mary,  and  why  j)ass 
immediately  from  Jesus  to  His  grandfather  ?  Ancient  senti- 
ment did  not  comport  with  the  mention  of  the  mother  as  the 
genealogical  link.  Among  the  Greeks  a  man  was  the  son  of 
his  father,  not  of  his  mother;  and  among  the  Jews  the  adage 
was  :  "  Genus  rnatris  non  vocatur  genius"  {Bala  hathra,  110,  a). 
In  lieu  of  this,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  0.  T.  the 
grandson  called  the  son  of  his  grandfather.-^ 

If  there  were  any  circumstances  in  which  this  usage  was 
applicable,  would  not  the  wholly  exceptional  case  with  which 
Luke  was  dealing  be  such  ?  There  was  only  one  way  of  filling 
up  the  hiatus,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  father,  between 

'  Comp.,  for  example,  1  Chron.  viii.  3  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14, 
with  Zech.  i.  1,  7;  and  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  i.  8  with  1  Chron.  iv.  11,  12,— a 
passage  in  which  King  Joram  is  even  recorded  as  having  begotten  the  son  of 
his  gi-andsou. 
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the  grandfatlier  and  his  grandson ;  namely,  to  introduce  the 
name  of  the  presumed  father,  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
falseness  of  this  opinion.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Talmud, 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  called  the  daughter  of  Heli 
{Cliagig.  77.  4).  From  whence  have  Jewish  scholars  derived 
this  information  ?  If  from  the  text  of  Luke,  this  proves  that 
they  understood  it  as  we  do  ;  if  they  received  it  from  tradition, 
it  confirms  the  truth  of  the  genealogical  document  Luke  made 
use  of.^ 

If  this  explanation  be  rejected,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Luke 
as  well  as  Matthew  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.  The  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  this  direction  are  these  : — 1.  The  absence 
of  ToC  before  the  name  'Iwa-qcf),  and  before  this  name  alone,  is  not 
accounted  for. — 2.  We  are  met  by  an  all  but  insoluble  contradiction 
between  the  two  evangelists, — the  one  indicating  Heli  as  the  father 
of  Joseph,  the  other  Jacob, — which  leads  to  two  series  of  names 
wholly  different.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have  recourse  to  the  following 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Julius  Africanus  (third  century):^  Heli  and 
Jacob  were  brothers  ;  one  of  them  died  without  children  ;  the  sur- 
vivor, in  conformity  with  the  law,  married  his  widow,  and  the  first- 
born of  this  union,  Joseph,  was  registered  as  a  son  of  the  deceased. 
In  this  way  Joseph  would  have  had  two  fathers, — one  real,  the  other 
legal.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  sufficient ;  a  second  is  needed. 
For  if  Heli  and  Jacob  were  brothers,  they  must  have  had  the  same 
father;  and  the  two  genealogies  should  coincide  on  reaching  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is  supposed, 
therefore,  that  they  were  brothers  on  the  mother's  side  only,  which 
explains  both  the  difference  of  the  fathers  and  that  of  the  entire 
genealogies.  This  superstructure  of  coincidences  is  not  absolutely 
inadmissible,  but  no  one  can  think  it  natural.  We  should  be  re- 
duced, then,  to  admit  an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  two 
evangelists.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  both  or  either  of  them 
could  have  been  capable  of  fabricating  such  a  register,  heaping  name 
upon  name  quite  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  their  caprice? 
Who  could  credit  a  proceeding  so  absurd,  and  that  in  two  genealogies, 
one  of  which  sets  out  from  Abraham,  the  venerated  ancestor  of  the 
people,  the  other  terminating  in  God  Himself !  All  these  names 
must  have  been  taken  from  documents.  But  is  it  possible  in  this 
case  to  admit,  in  one  or  both  of  these  writers,  an  entire  mistake  ? — 
3.  It  is  not  only  with  Matthew  that  Luke  would  be  in  contradiction, 
but  with  himself  He  admits  the  miraculous  birth  (chap.  i.  and 
ii.).  It  is  conceivable  that,  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view  which 
Matthew  takes,  a  certain  interest  might,  even  on  this  supposition, 

*  The  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  royal  family  is  also  affirmed  by  the  Talmud 
(Tr.  Sanhedrim,  43). 
^  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  i.  7. 
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be  assigned  to  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  as  the  adojytke,  legal  father 
of  the  Messiah.     But  that  Luke,  to  whom  this  official  point  of  view 
was  altogether  foreign,  should  have  handed  down  with  so  much  care 
this  series  of  seventy-three  names,  after  having  severed  the  chain 
at  the  first  link,  as  he  does  by  the  remark,  as  it  was  tJiought ;  that, 
further,  he  should  give  himself  the  trouble,  after  this,  to  develope 
the  entire  series,  and  finish  at  last  with  God  Himself ; — this  is  a 
moral  impossibility.     What  sensible  man,  Gfrorer  has  very  properly 
asked  (with  a  different  design,  it  is  true),  could  take  pleasure  in 
drawing  up  such  a  list  of  ancestors,  after  having  declared  that  the 
relationship  is  destitute  of  all  reality  %     Modern  criticism  has,  last 
of  all,  been  driven  to  the  following  hypothesis  : — Matthew  and  Luke 
each  found  a  genealogy  of  Jesus  written  from  the  Jewish-Christian 
standpoint :  they  were  both  different  genealogies  of  Joseph ;  for 
amongst  this  party  (which  was  no  other  than  the  primitive  Church) 
he  was  without  hesitation  regarded  as  the  father  of  Jesus.     But  at 
the  time  when  these  documents  were  published  by  the  evangelists 
another  theory  already  prevailed,  that  of  the  miraculous  birth,  which 
these  two  authors  embraced.    They  published,  therefore,  their  docu- 
ments, adapting  them  as  best  they  could  to  the  new  belief,  just  as 
Luke  does  by  his  as  it  loas  thought,  and  Matthew  by  the  periphrasis 
i.  16. — But,  1.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  opinion  which  attri- 
butes to  the  primitive  apostolic  Church  the  idea  of  the  natural  birth 
of  Jesus  rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.     2.  A  writer  who  speaks 
of  apostolic  tradition  as  Luke  speaks  of  it,  i.  2,  could  not  have 
knowingly  put  himself  in  opposition  to  it  on  a  point  of  this  import- 
ance.    3.  If  we  advance  no  claim  on  behalf  of  the  sacred  writers  to 
inspiration,  we  protest  against  whatever  impeaches  their  good  sense. 
The  first  evangelist,  M.  Eeville  maintains,^  did  not  even  perceive  the 
incompatibility  between  the  theory  of  the  miraculous  birth  and  his 
genealogical  document.     As  to  Luke,  this  same  author  says  :  "  The 
third  perceives  very  clearly  the  contradiction ;  nevertheless  he  writes 
his  history  as  if  it  did  not  exist."     In  other  words,  Matthew  is  more 
foolish  than  false,  Luke  more  false  than  foolish.     Criticism  which 
is  obliged  to  support  itself  by  attributing  to  the  sacred  writers  absurd 
methods,  such  as  are  found  in  no  sensible  writer,  is  self-condemned. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  proof  that  the  documents  used  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  of  Jewish-C/m's^ia?i  origin.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  probable,  since  the  facts  all  go  to  establish  it,  that  they  were 
simply  copies  of  the  official  registers  of  the  public  tables  (see  below), 
referring,  one  to  Joseph,  the  other  to  Heli,  both  consequently  of 
Jewish  origin.     So  far  from  there  being  any  ground  to  regard  them 
as  monuments  of  a  Christian  conception  differing  from  that  of  the 
evangelists,  it  is  these  authors,  or  those  who  transmitted  them  to 
them,  who  set  upon  them  for  the  first  time  the  Christian  seal,  by 
adding  to  them  the  part  which  refers  to  Jesus.     4.  Lastly,  after  all, 
these  two  series  of  completely  different  names  have  in  any  case  to 
be  explained.     Are  they  fictitious  1    Who  can  maintain  this,  when 

^  Histoire  du  Dogme  de  la  Divlnit6  de  Jesus  Christ,  p.  27. 
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wTiters  so  evidently  in  earnest  are  concerned  1  Are  tliey  founded 
upon  documents  1  How  tlien  could  they  differ  so  completely  1  This 
difficulty  becomes  greater  still  if  it  is  maintained  that  these  two 
different  genealogies  of  Joseph  proceed  from  the  same  ecclesiastical 
quarter — from  the  Jewish-Christian  party. 

But  have  we  sufficient  proofs  of  the  existence  of  genealogical 
registers  among  the  Jews  at  this  epoch  1  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  public  tables  (Se'Arot  Syj/xoa-Lat)  from  which  Josephus  had  extracted 
his  own  genealogy  :  "  I  relate  my  genealogy  as  I  find  it  recorded  in 
the  public  tables."'  The  same  Josephus,  in  his  work,  Contra  Ainoti 
(i.  7),  says  :  "From  all  the  countries  in  which  our  priests  are  scat- 
tered abroad,  they  send  to  Jerusalem  (in  order  to  have  their  children 
entered)  documents  containing  the  names  of  their  parents  and  an- 
cestors, and  countersigned  by  witnesses."  What  was  done  for  the 
priestly  families  could  not  fail  to  have  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
royal  family,  from  which  it  was  known  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring.  The  same  conclusion  results  also  from  the  following  facts. 
The  famous  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  succeeded 
in  proving,  by  means  of  a  genealogical  table  in  existence  at  Jeru- 
salem, that,  although  a  poor  man,  he  was  a  descendant  of  David.^ 
The  line  of  descent  in  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family  was 
so  well  known,  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Church, 
the  grandsons  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had  to  appear  at 
Rome  as  descendants  of  David,  and  undei'go  examination  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Domitian.^  According  to  these  facts,  the  existence  of  two 
genealogical  documents  relating,  one  to  Joseph,  the  other  to  Heli, 
and  preserved  in  their  respective  families,  offers  absolutely  nothing 
at  all  imj)robable. 

In  comparing  the  two  narratives  of  the  infancy,  we  have  been  led 
to  assign  them  to  two  different  sources  :  that  of  Matthew  appeared 
to  us  to  emanate  from  the  relations  of  Joseph ;  that  of  Luke  from 
the  circle  of  which  Mary  was  the  centre  (p.  163).  Something  similar 
occurs  again  in  regard  to  the  two  genealogies.  That  of  Matthew, 
which  has  Joseph  in  view,  must  have  proceeded  from  his  family ; 
that  which  Luke  has  transmitted  to  us,  being  that  of  Mary's  father, 
must  have  come  from  this  latter  quarter.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
this  difference  of  production  is  connected  with  a  moral  cause.  The 
meaning  of  one  of  the  genealogies  is  certainly  hereditary,  Messianic  ; 
the  meaning  of  the  other  is  universal  redemption.  Hence,  in  the 
one,  the  relationship  is  through  Joseph,  the  representative  of  the 
civil,  national,  theocratic  side ;  in  the  other,  the  descent  is  through 
Mary,  the  organ  of  the  real  human  relationship. — Was  not  Jesus  at 
once  to  appear  and  to  be  the  son  of  David  1 — to  appear  such,  through 
him  whom  the  people  regarded  as  His  father ;  to  be  such,  through 
her  from  whom  He  really  derived  His  human  existence  ?  The  two 
affiliations  answered  to  these  two  requirements, 

^  Jos.  Vita,  c.  i. 

-  Bereschit  rahba,  98. 

^  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius'  IJlst.  Ecd.  iii.  19  and  20  (ed.  Loemmer). 
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2f7.  Vers.  24-38.^— And  first,  vers.  24-27:  from  Heli  to 
the  captivity.  In  this  period  Luke  mentions  21  generations 
(up  to  Neri) ;  only  19,  if  the  various  reading  of  Africanus  be 
admitted ;  Matthew,  1 4.  This  last  number  is  evidently  too 
small  for  the  length  of  the  period.  As  Matthew  omits  in  the 
period  of  the  kings  four  well-known  names  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is 
probable  that  he  takes  the  same  course  here,  either  through  an 
involuntary  omission,  or  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  the  number 
14  (i.  17).  This  comparison  should  make  us  appreciate  the 
exactness  of  Luke's  register. — But  how  is  it  that  the  names 
Zorobabel  and  Salathiel  occur,  connected  with  each  other  in 
the  same  way,  in  both  the  genealogies  ?  And  how  can  Sala- 
thiel have  Neri  for  his  father  in  Luke,  and  in  Matthew  King 
Jechonias  ?  Should  these  names  be  regarded  as  standing  for 
different  persons,  as  Wieseler  thinks  ?  This  is  not  impossible. 
The  Zorobabel  and  the  Salathiel  of  Luke  might  be  two  unknown 
persons  of  the  obscurer  branch  of  the  royal  family  descended 
from  Nathan ;  the  Zorobabel  and  the  Salathiel  of  Matthew, 
the  two  well-known  persons  of  the  0.  T.  history,  belonging  to 
the  reigning  branch,  the  first  a  son,  the  second  a  grandson  of 
King  Jechonias  (1  Chron.  iii.  17  ;  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  Hag.  i.  1).  This 
is  the  view  which,  after  all,  appears  to  Bleek  most  probable. 
It  is  open,  however,  to  a  serious  objection  from  the  fact  that 
these  two  names,  in  the  two  lists,  refer  so  exactly  to  the  same 
period,  since  in  both  of  them  they  are  very  nearly  halfway  be- 
tween Jesus  and  David.  If  the  identity  of  these  persons  in 
the  two  genealogies  is  admitted,  the  explanation  must  be  found 
in  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  which  proves  that  King  Jechonias  had 
no  son  at  the  time  when  he  was  carried  into  captivity.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  had  one  while  in  prison,  where  he 
remained  shut  up  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  or  they  whom  the 
passage  1  Chron.  iii.  17  assigns  to  him  (which,  besides,  may 
be  translated  in  three  different  ways)  must  be  regarded  as 
adopted  sons  or  as  sons-in-law ;  they  would  be  spoken  of  as 
sons,  because  they  would  be  unwilling  to  allow  the  reigning 
branch  of  the  royal  family  to  become  extinct.  Salathiel,  the 
first  of  them,  would  thus  have  some  other  father  than  Jechonias; 

^  "We  omit  the  numerous  orthographical  variations  connected  with  these  proper 
names. — Ver.  2i.  Jul.  Afric.  Eus.  Ir.  (probably)  omit  the  two  names  Ma^^a^  and 

Aiuii, 
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and  this  father  would  be  Neri,  of  the  Nathan  branch,  indi- 
cated by  Luke.  An  alternative  hypothesis  has  been  proposed, 
founded  on  the  Levirate  law.  Neri,  as  a  relative  of  Jechonias, 
might  have  married  one  of  the  wives  of  the  imprisoned  king, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  royal  family ;  and  the  son  of  this 
union,  Salathiel,  would  have  been  legally  a  son  of  Jechonias, 
but  really  a  son  of  Neri.  In  any  case,  the  numerous  differences 
that  are  found  in  the  statements  of  our  historical  books  at  this 
period  prove  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  captivity  brought 
considerable  confusion  into  the  registers  or  family  traditions.^ 
Ehesa  and  Abiud,  put  down,  the  one  by  Luke,  the  other  by 
Matthew,  as  sons  of  Zorobabel,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T., 
according  to  which  the  sons  of  this  restorer  of  Israel  should 
have  been  MeshuUam  and  Hananiah  (1  Chron.  iii.  19).  Bleek 
observes,  that  if  the  evangelists  had  fabricated  their  lists,  they 
would  naturally  have  made  use  of  these  two  names  that  are 
furnished  by  the  sacred  text ;  therefore  they  have  followed  their 
documents. 

Vers.  28-31. — From  the  captivity  to  David,  20  names. 
Matthew  for  the  same  period  has  only  14.  But  it  is  proved 
by  the  0.  T.  that  he  omits  four ;  the  number  2  0,  in  Luke,  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  document.  On  Nathan, 
son  of  David,  comp.  2  Sam.  v.  14,  Zech.  xii,  12.  The  pas- 
sage in  Zechariah  proves  that  this  branch  was  still  flourishing 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  If  Neri,  the  descendant 
of  Nathan,  was  the  real  father  of  Salathiel,  the  adopted  son 
or  son-in-law  of  Jechonias,  we  should  find  here  once  more  the 
characteristic  of  the  two  genealogies :  in  Matthew,  the  legal, 
official  point  of  view ;  in  Luke,  the  real,  human  point  of  view. 

Vers.  32-34«. — From  David  to  Abraham.  The  two  genea- 
logies agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  0.  T, 

Vers.  34&-38. — From  Abraham  to  Adam.  This  part  is 
peculiar  to  Luke.  It  is  compiled  evidently  from  the  0.  T., 
and  according  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  with  which  it  exactly 
coincides.     The  name  Cainan,  ver,  36,  is  only  found  in  the 

'  According  to  1  Cliron.  iii.  16,  2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  10  (Heb.  text),  Zedekiali  was 
son  of  Jelioiakim  and  brother  of  Jehoiachin ;  but,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  17 
and  Jer.  xxxvii.  1,  lie  was  son  of  Josiali  and  brother  of  Johoiakim.  According 
to  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  Zorobabel  was  son  of  Pedaiah  and  grandson  of  Jeconiah,  and 
consequently  nepheio  of  Salathiel ;  while,  according  to  Ezra  iii.  2,  Neh.  xii.  1, 
Hag.  i,  1,  he  was  son  of  Salathiel,  etc. 
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LXX.,  and  is  wanting  in  the  Heb.  text  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12). 
This  must  be  a  very  ancient  variation. — The  words,  of  God, 
with  which  it  ends,  are  intended  to  inform  us  that  it  is  not 
through  ignorance  that  the  genealogist  stops  at  Adam,  but 
because  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  chain,  perhaps  also  to 
remind  us  of  the  truth  expressed  by  Paul  at  Athens :  "  We 
are  the  offspring  of  God."  The  last  word  of  the  genealogy  is 
connected  with  its  starting-point  (vers.  22,  23).  If  man  were 
not  the  offspring  of  God,  the  incarnation  (ver.  22)  would  be 
impossible.  God  cannot  say  to  a  man :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved 
son,"  save  on  this  ground,  that  humanity  itself  is  His  issue 
(ver.  38).^ 

FOURTH  NARRATIVE. CHAP.  IV.  1-13. 

Tlie  Temptation. 

Every  free  creature,  endowed  with  various  faculties,  must 
pass  through  a  conflict,  in  which  it  decides  either  to  use  them 
for  its  own  gratification,  or  to  glorify  God  by  devoting  them 
to  His  service.  The  angels  have  passed  through  this  trial ; 
the  first  man  underwent  it ;  Jesus,  being  truly  human,  did  not 
escape  it.  Our  Syn.  are  unanimous  upon  this  point.  Their 
testimony  as  to  the  time  when  this  conflict  took  place  is  no  less 
accordant.  All  three  place  it  immediately  after  His  baptism,  at 
the  outset  of  His  Messianic  career.  This  date  is  important 
for  determining  the  true  meaning  of  this  trial. 

The  temptation  of  the  first  man  bore  upon  the  use  of  the 
powers  inherent  in  our  nature.  Jesus  also  experienced  this 
kind  of  trial.  How  many  times  during  His  childliood  and 
early  manhood  must  He  have  been  exposed  to  those  tempta- 
tions which  address  themselves  to  the  instincts  of  the  natural 
life  !  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life, — these  different  forms  of  sin,  separately  or  with  united 
force,  endeavoured  to  besiege  His  heart,  subjugate  His  will, 
enslave  His  powers,  and  invade  this  pure  being  as  they  had 
invaded  the  innocent  Adam.  But  on  the  battle-field  on  which 
Adam  had  succumbed  Jesus  remained  a  victor.  The  "  con- 
science without  a  scar/'  which  He  carried  from  the  first  part 

'  See  the  valuable  applications  which  Eiggenhach  makes  of  these  genealogies, 
Vk  de  Jesus,  ninth  lesson,  at  the  commencement. 
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of  His  life  into  the  second,  assures  us  of  this.  The  new  trial 
He  is  now  to  undergo  belongs  to  a  higher  domain — that  of 
the  spiritual  life.  It  no  longer  respects  the  powers  of  the 
natural  man,  but  His  filial  position,  and  the  supernatural 
powers  just  conferred  upon  Him  at  His  baptism.  The  powers 
of  the  Spirit  are  in  themselves  holy,  but  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  shows  how  they  may  be  profaned  when 
used  in  the  service  of  egotism  and  self-love  (1  Cor.  xii.— xiv.). 
This  is  that  filthiness  of  the  sinrit  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  which  is  more 
subtle,  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  that  of  the  flesh.  The 
divine  powers  which  Jesus  had  just  received  had  therefore  to 
be  sanctified  in  His  experience,  that  is,  to  receive  from  Him,  in 
His  inmost  soul,  their  consecration  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  an  opportunity  to  apply  them 
either  to  His  own  use  or  to  God's  service  should  be  offered  Him. 
His  decision  on  this  critical  occasion  would  determine  for  ever 
the  tendency  and  nature  of  His  Messianic  work.  Christ  or 
Antichrist  was  the  alternative  term  of  the  two  ways  which 
were  opening  before  Him.  This  trial  is  not  therefore  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  old  humanity ;  it  is  the 
special  trial  of  the  Head  of  the  new  humanity.  And  it  is  not 
simply  a  question  here,  as  in  our  conflicts,  whether  a  given 
individual  shall  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  the 
very  existence  of  this  kingdom  that  is  at  stake.  Its  future 
sovereign,  sent  to  found  it,  struggles  in  close  combat  with  the 
sovereign  of  the  hostile  realm. 

This  narrative  comprises — 1st.  A  general  view  (vers.  1,2); 
2d  The  first  temptation  (vers.  3,  4) ;  3d  The  second  (vers. 
5-8);  Uh.  The  third  (vers.  9-12);  bth.  An  historical  conclu- 
sion (ver.  13). 

l&t.  Vers.  1,  2} — By  these  words,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tliis  narrative  is  brought  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
baptism.  The  genealogy  is  therefore  intercalated. — While  the 
other  baptized  persons,  after  the  ceremony,  went  away  to  their 
own  homes,  Jesus  betook  Himself  into  solitude.  This  He  did 
not  at  His  own  prompting,  as  Luke  gives  us  to  understand  by 
the  expression  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  proves  that  the 

*  Ver.  1.  N.  B.  D.  L.  It*"^.,  £»  t»i  ipn/jia  instead  of  £/,-  t>jv  ipn/iov,  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  15  Mjj.,  all  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"''.  Vg.— Ver.  2.  The  same  omit  ugrtfi* 
(taken  from  Matthew). 
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Spirit  directed  Him  in  this,  as  in  every  otlier  step  The  two 
other  evangelists  explicitly  say  it.  Matthew,  He  was  led  uf 
of  the  Spirit ;  Mark,  still  more  forcibly,  Immediately  the  Spirit 
drivcth  Him  into  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  the  human  inclina- 
tion of  Jesus  would  have  been  to  return  to  Galilee  and  begin 
at  once  to  teach.  The  Spirit  detains  Him  ;  and  Matthew,  who, 
in  accordance  with  his  didactic  aim,  in  narrating  the  fact  ex- 
plains its  object,  says  expressly :  "  He  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
.  .  .  to  he  tempted." — The  complement  of  the  verb  returned 
would  be :  fi'OJJi  the  Jordan  (airo)  into  Galilee  (et?).  But  this 
complex  government  is  so  distributed,  that  the  first  part  is 
found  in  ver.  1  (the  o-tto  without  the  ek),  and  the  second  in 
ver.  14  (the  ek  without  the  airo).  The  explanation  of  this 
construction  is,  that  the  temptation  was  an  interruption  in  the 
return  of  Jesus  from  the  Jordan  into  Galilee.  The  Spirit  de- 
tained Him  in  Judsea. — The  T.  E.  reads  et?,  "led  into  the 
wilderness  ; "  the  Alex,  iv,  "  led  (carried  hither  and  thither)  m 
the  wilderness."  We  might  suppose  that  this  second  reading 
was  only  the  result  of  the  very  natural  reflection  that,  John 
being  already  in  the  desert,  Jesus  had  not  to  rejMir  thither. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  received  reading  may  easily  have 
been  imported  into  Luke  from  the  two  other  Syn.  And  the 
prep,  of  rest  (eV)  in  the  Alex,  better  accords  with  the  imperf. 
rj^ero,  was  led,  which  denotes  a  continuous  action. — The  ex- 
pression, was  led  ly,  indicates  that  the  severe  exercises  of  soul 
which  Jesus  experienced  under  the  action  of  the  Spirit  absorbed 
Him  in  such  a  way,  that  the  use  of  His  faculties  in  regard  to 
the  external  world  was  thereby  suspended.  In  going  into  the 
desert.  He  was  not  impelled  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  any 
definite  object;  it  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  cover  for  the  state  of 
intense  meditation  in  which  He  was  absorbed.  Lost  in  con- 
templation of  His  personal  relation  to  God,  the  fall  conscious- 
ness of  which  He  had  just  attained,  and  of  the  consequent  task 
it  imposed  upon  Him  in  reference  to  Israel  and  the  world,  His 
heart  sought  to  make  these  recent  revelations  wholly  its  own. 
— If  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  wilderness  here  spoken  of 
was  the  mountainous  and  uninhabited  country  bordering  on 
the  road  which  ascends  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  On  the 
right  of  this  road,  not  far  from  Jericho,  there  rises  a  limestone 
peak,  exceedingly  sharp  and  abrupt,  which  bears  the  name  of 
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Quarantania.  Tlie  rocks  wliicli  surround  it  are  pierced  by  a 
number  of  caves.  This  would  be  the  scene  of  the  temptation. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  this  tradition  rests  upon  any  historical 
fact.  This  locality  is  a  continuation  of  the  desert  of  Judeea, 
where  John  abode. 

The  words  forty  days  may  refer  either  to  ivas  led  or  to  leing 
tempted;  in  sense  both  come  to  the  same  thing,  the  two  actions 
being  simultaneous.  According  to  Luke  and  Mark,  Jesus  was 
incessantly  besieged  during  this  whole  time.  Suggestions  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  the  holy  thoughts  which  usually 
occupied  Him  harassed  the  working  of  His  mind.  Matthew 
does  not  mention  this  secret  action  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
preparing  for  the  final  crisis.  How  can  it  be  maintained  that 
one  of  these  forms  of  the  narrative  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
other  ? 

The  term  devil,  employed  by  Luke  and  Matthew,  comes  from 
hLa^aXkeiv,  to  spread  reports,  to  slander.  Mark  employs  the 
word  Satan  (from  p^,  to  oppose  ;  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  Job  i.  6,  etc.). 
The  first  of  these  names  is  taken  from  the  relation  of  this  being 
to  men ;  the  second  from  his  relations  with  God. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  man  cannot  be  denied  d,  priori.  Now  if  these 
beings  are  free  creatures,  subject  to  a  law  of  probation,  as  little  can 
it  be  denied  that  this  probation  might  issue  in  a  fall.  Lastly,  since 
in  every  society  of  moral  beings  there  are  eminent  individuals  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  ascendency,  become  centres  around  which  a  host 
of  inferior  individuals  group  themselves,  this  may  also  be  the  case 
in  this  unknown  spiritual  domain.  Keim  himself  says  :  "  We  regard 
this  question  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  power  as  altogether  an  open 
question  for  science."  This  question,  which  is  an  open  one  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  settled  in  the  view  of  faith  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Saviour,  who,  in  a  passage  in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  accommodation  to  popular  prejudice,  John  viii.  44, 
delineates  in  a  few  graphic  touches  the  moral  position  of  Satan.  In 
another  passage,  Luke  xxii.  31,  "Satan  hath  desired  to  hare  you,  that 
he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  hare  i^rayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,"  Jesus  lifts  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  scenes  of  the  in- 
visible world  ;  the  relation  which  He  maintains  between  the  accuser 
Satan,  and  Himself  the  intercessor,  implies  that  in  His  eyes  this 
personage  is  no  less  a  personal  being  than  Himself.  The  part  sus- 
tained by  this  being  in  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is  attested  by  the 
passage,  Luke  xi.  21,  22.  It  was  necessary  that  the  strong  man, 
Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world,  should  be  vanquished  by  his  adver- 
sary, the  stronger  than  he,  in  a  personal  conflict,  for  the  latter  to  be 
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able  to  set  about  spoiling  the  world,  which  is  Satan's  stronghold. 
Weizsacker  and  Keim^  acknowledge  an  allusion  in  this  j^assage  to 
the  fact  of  the  temptation.  It  is  this  victory  in  single  combat  which 
makes  the  deliverance  of  every  captive  of  Satan  possible  to  Jesus. 

Luke  mentions  Jesus'  abstinence  from  food  for  six  weeks  as 
a  fact  which  was  only  the  natural  consequence  of  His  being 
absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  To  Him,  indeed,  this  whole 
time  passed  like  a  single  hour ;  He  did  not  even  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  This  follows  from  the  words :  "  And  when  they 
were  ended.  He  afterward  hungered."  By  the  term  vrjaTevaa'i, 
Imving  fasted,  Matthew  appears  to  give  this  abstinence  the 
character  of  a  deliberate  ritual  act,  to  make  it  such  a  fast 
as,  among  the  Jews,  ordinarily  accompanied  certain  seasons 
devoted  specially  to  prayer.  This  shade  of  thought  is  not  a 
contradiction,  but  accords  with  the  general  character  of  the 
two  narrations,  and  becomes  a  significant  indication  of  their 
originality. — The  fasts  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, lasted  the  same  time.  In  certain  morbid  conditions, 
which  involve  a  more  or  less  entire  abstinence  from  food,  a 
period  of  six  weeks  generally  brings  about  a  crisis,  after  which 
the  demand  for  nourishment  is  renewed  with  extreme  urgency. 
The  exhausted  body  becomes  a  prey  to  a  deatlily  sinking. 
Such,  doubtless,  was  the  condition  of  Jesus ;  He  felt  Himself 
dying.  It  was  the  moment  the  tempter  had  waited  for  to 
make  his  decisive  assault. 

2d.  Vers.  3,  4.^ — First  Temptation. — The  text  of  Luke  is 
very  sober :  The  devil  said  to  Hirn.  The  encounter  exhibited 
under  this  form  may  be  explained  as  a  contact  of  mind  with 
mind;  but  in  Matthew,  the  expression  came  to  Him  seems 
to  imply  a  bodily  appearance.  This,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily its  meaning.  This  term  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical 
expression  of  the  moral  sensation  experienced  by  Jesus  at  the 
moment  when  He  felt  the  attack  of  this  spirit  so  alien  from 
His  own.  In  this  sense,  the  coming  took  place  only  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  Since  Scripture  does  not  mention  any  visible 
appearance  of  Satan,  and  as  the  angelophanies  are  facts  the 

^  Untersuch.  p.  330  ;  Gesch.  Jesu,  t.  i.  p.  570. 

'■^  Ver.  4.  K.  B.  L.  omit  Xtyuv. — 9  Mjj.  70  Mnn.  Or.  omit  a  before  avipa'^os. — 
N.  B.  L.  Cop.  omit  the  words,  «xx'  i^ri  Travn  ffifian  @iov,  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  15  Mjj.,  aU  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Vg.  (taken  from  Matthew 
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perception  of  wliich  always  implies  a  co-operation  of  tlie  inner 
sense,  the  latter  interpretation  is  more  natural. — The  words, 
ij  tJiou  art,  express  something  very  different  from  a  doubt ; 
this  if  has  almost  the  force  of  since :  "  If  thou  art  reaUy,  as  it 
seems  ,  .  ."  Satan  alludes  to  God's  salutation  at  the  bap- 
tism. M.  de  Pressense  is  wrong  in  paraphrasing  the  words : 
"  If  thou  art  the  Messiah."  Here,  and  invariably,  the  name 
Son  of  God  refers  to  a  personal  relation,  not  to  an  office  (see 
on  ver.  22). — But  what  criminality  would  there  have  been  in 
the  act  suggested  to  Jesus  ?  It  has  been  said  that  He  was 
not  allowed  to  use  His  miraculous  power  for  His  own  benefit. 
Why  not,  if  He  was  allowed  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 
The  moral  law  does  not  command  that  one  should  love  his 
neighbour  better  than  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  He 
would  have  acted  from  His  own  will,  God  not  having  com- 
manded this  miracle.  But  did  God  direct  every  act  of  Jesus 
by  means  of  a  positive  command  ?  Had  not  divine  direction 
in  Jesus  a  more  spiritual  character  ?  Satan's  address  and  the 
answer  of  Jesus  put  us  on  the  right  track.  In  saying  to  Him, 
If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Satan  seeks  to  arouse  in  His  heart 
the  feeling  of  His  divine  greatness ;  and  with  what  object  ? 
He  wishes  by  this  means  to  make  Him  feel  more  painfiilly 
the  contrast  between  His  actual  destitution,  consequent  on  His 
human  condition,  and  the  abundance  to  which  His  divine 
nature  seems  to  give  Him  a  right.  There  was  indeed,  espe- 
cially after  His  baptism,  an  anomaly  in  the  position  of  Jesus. 
On  the  one  hand,  He  had  been  exalted  to  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  His  dignity  as  the  Son  of  God ;  while,  on  the  other. 
His  condition  as  Son  of  man  remained  the  same.  He  con- 
tinued this  mode  of  existence  wholly  similar  to  ours,  and 
wholly  dependent,  in  which  form  it  was  His  mission  to  realize 
here  below  the  filial  life.  Thence  there  necessarily  resulted  a 
constant  temptation  to  elevate,  by  acts  of  powxr,  His  miserable 
condition  to  the  height  of  His  conscious  Sonship.  And  this 
is  the  first  point  of  attack  by  which  Satan  seeks  to  master 
His  will,  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the  utter  ex- 
haustion in  which  he  sees  Him  sinking. — Had  Jesus  yielded 
to  this  suggestion,  He  would  have  violated  the  conditions  of 
that  earthly  existence  to  which,  out  of  love  to  us,  He  had  sub- 
mitted, denied  His  title  as  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  realize  be- 
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fore  the  time  His  condition  as  Son  of  God,  retracted  in  some 
sort  the  act  of  His  incarnation,  and  entered  upon  that  false 
path  which  was  afterwards  formulated  by  docetisin  in  a"  total 
or  partial  denial  of  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.  Such  a  course 
would  have  made  His  humanity  a  mere  appearance. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  expressed  in  His  answer.  The 
word  of  holy  writ,  Deut.  viii.  3,  in  which  He  clothes  His 
thought,  is  admirably  adapted,  both  in  form  and  substance,  to 
this  purpose  :  Man  shall  not  live  hy  hread  alone.  This  term, 
man,  recalls  to  Satan  the  form  of  existence  which  Jesus  has 
accepted,  and  from  which  He  cannot  depart  on  His  own  respon- 
sibility.— The  omission  of  the  article  o  before  av6pco'7ro<;  in 
nine  Mjj.  gives  this  word  a  generic  sense  which  suits  the  con- 
text. But  Jesus,  while  thus  asserting  His  entire  acceptance 
of  human  nature,  reminds  Satan  that  man,  though  he  be  but 
man,  is  not  left  without  divine  succour.  The  experience  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to  which  Moses'  words  refer,  proves 
that  the  action  of  divine  power  is  not  limited  to  the  ordinary 
nourishment  of  bread.  God  can  support  human  existence  by 
other  material  means,  such  as  manna  and  quails  ;  He  can  even, 
if  He  pleases,  make  a  man  live  by  the  mere  power  of  His  will. 
This  principle  is  only  the  application  of  a  living  monotheism 
to  the  sphere  of  physical  life.  By  proclaiming  it  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  Jesus  declares  that,  in  His  career,  no  physical 
necessity  shall  ever  compel  Him  to  deny,  in  the  name  of  His 
exalted  Sonship,  the  humble  mode  of  existence  He  adopted  in 
making  Himself  man,  until  it  shall  please  God  Himself  to 
transform  His  condition  by  rendering  it  suitable  to  His  essence 
as  Son  of  God.  Although  Son,  He  wiU  nevertheless  remain 
subject,  subject  unto  the  weakness  even  of  death  (Heb.  v.  8). 
— The  words,  hut  hy  every  word  of  God,  are  omitted  by  the 
Alex. ;  they  are  probably  taken  from  Matthew.  What  reason 
could  there  have  been  for  omitting  them  from  the  text  of 
Luke  ?  By  their  suppression,  the  answer  of  Jesus  assumes 
that  brief  and  categorical  character  which  agrees  with  the 
situation. — The  sending  of  the  angels  to  minister  to  Jesus, 
which  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  at  the  close  of  their  nar- 
rative, proves  that  the  expectation  of  Jesus  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  God  sustained  Him,  as  He  had  sustained  Elijah  in 
the  desert  in  similar  circumstances  (1  Kings  xix.). 
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The  first  temptation  refers  to  the  ^person  of  Jesus  :  the  second, 
to  His  work. 

2>d.  Vers,  S-S.-' — Second  Temptation. — The  occasion  of  this 
fresh  trial  is  not  a  physical  sensation ;  it  is  an  aspiration  of 
the  soul.  Man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  aspires  to  reign. 
This  instinct,  the  direction  of  which  is  perverted  by  selfish- 
ness, is  none  the  less  legitimate  in  its  origin.  It  received  in 
Israel,  through  the  divine  promises,  a  definite  aim — the  supre- 
macy of  the  elect  people  over  all  others ;  and  a  very  precise 
form  —  the  Messianic  hope.  The  patriotism  of  Jesus  was 
kindled  at  this  fire  (xiii.  34,  xix.  41) ;  and  He  must  have 
known,  from  what  He  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  God  at  His 
baptism,  that  it  was  He  who  was  destined  to  realize  this  mag- 
nificent expectation.  It  is  this  prospect,  open  before  the  gaze 
of  Jesus,  of  which  Satan  avails  himself  in  trying  to  fascinate 
and  seduce  Him  into  a  false  way. — The  words  the  devil,  and 
into  an  liigh  movMain,  ver,  5,  are  omitted  by  the  Alex.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  omission  arises  from  the  confusion 
of  the  two  syllables  ov  which  terminate  the  words  avrov  and 
ijyJrrjXov.  But  is  it  not  easier  to  believe  there  has  been  an 
interpolation  from  Matthew  ?  In  this  case,  the  complement 
understood  to  taking  Him  up,  in  Luke,  might  doubtless  be,  as 
in  Matthew,  a  mountain.  Still,  where  no  complement  is  ex- 
pressed, it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as  "  taking  Him  into 
the  air."  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  difference  between  the 
two  evangelists  is  connected  with  the  different  order  in  which 
they  arrange  the  two  last  temptations.  In  Luke,  Satan,  after 
having  taken  Jesus  up  into  the  air,  set  Him  down  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple.  This  order  is  natural — We  are  asked 
how  Jesus  could  be  given  over  in  this  way  to  the  disposal  of 
Satan,  Our  reply  is  :  Since  the  Spirit  led  Him  into  the  wilder- 
ness in  order  that  He  might  be  tempted,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  He  should  be  given  up  for  a  time,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
power  of  the  tempter. — It  is  not  said  that  Jesus  really  saw 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  would  be  absurd ;  but 

'  Ver.  5.  N.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  e  5/ai35X«j.— N.  B.  L.  It^""".  omit  n;  -rpos 
v4>nXoy,  wliich  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It""").— Ver.  7, 
All  the  Mjj.  read  irao-a  instead  of  -ravTo.,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  only  some 
Mnn.— Ver.  8,  K.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP'^riq"^^  Vg.  omit  the  words 
uTayi  o'Tttaoi  uev  ^araya, — Fa/;,  in  the  T.  R.,  has  in  its  favour  only  U.  Wb.  A.  A. 
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that  Satan  slioioed  them  to  Him.  This  term  may  very  well 
signify  that  he  made  them  appear  before  the  view  of  Jesus,  in 
instantaneous  succession,  by  a  diabolical  phantasmagoria.  He 
had  seen  so  many  great  men  succumb  to  a  similar  mirage, 
that  he  might  well  hope  to  prevail  again  by  this  means. — The 
Jewish  idea  of  Satan's  rule  over  this  visible  world,  expressed 
in  the  words  which  two  of  the  evangelists  put  into  his  mouth, 
may  not  be  so  destitute  of  foundation  as  many  think.  Has 
not  Jesus  endorsed  it,  by  calling  this  mysterious  being  the 
2mnce  of  this  world  ?  Might  not  Satan,  as  an  archangel,  have 
had  assigned  to  him  originally  as  his  domain  the  earth  and 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs  ?  In  this  case,  he  uttered  no 
falsehood  when  he  said.  All  this  power  lias  hccn  delivered  %mto 
me  (ver.  6).  The  truth  of  this  asssertion  appears  further  from 
this  very  expression,  in  which  he  does  homage  to  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  acknowledges  himself  His  vassal.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  see  imposture  in  the  words :  And  to  whomsoever  I 
will,  I  give  it.  God  certainly  leaves  to  Satan  a  certain  use  of 
His  sovereignty  and  powers ;  he  reigns  over  the  whole  extra- 
divine  sphere  of  human  life,  and  has  power  to  raise  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  the  man  whom  he  favours.  The  majesty  of 
such  language  was  doubtless  sustained  by  splendour  of  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  him  who  used  it ;  and  if  ever  Satan  put 
on  his  form  of  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14),  it  was  at  this 
moment  which  decided  his  empire. — The  condition  which  he 
attaches  to  the  surrender  of  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Jesus, 
ver.  7,  has  often  been  presented  as  a  snare  far  too  coarse  for 
it  ever  to  have  been  laid  by  such  a  crafty  spirit.  Would  not, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  the  Israelites  have  rejected  such  a  pro- 
posal with  horror  ?  But  there  is  a  little  word  in  the  text  to 
be  taken  into  consideration — ovv,  therefore — which  puts  this 
condition  in  logical  Connection  with  the  preceding  words.  It 
is  not  as  an  individual,  it  is  as  the  representative  of  divine 
authority  on  this  earth,  that  Satan  here  claims  the  homage  of 
Jesus.  The  act  of  prostration,  in  the  East,  is  practised  towards 
every  lawful  superior,  not  in  virtue  of  his  personal  character, 
but  out  of  regard  to  the  portion  of  divine  power  of  which  he 
is  the  depositary.  For  behind  every  power  is  ever  seen  the 
power  of  God,  from  whom  it  emanates.  As  man,  Jesus  formed 
part  of  the  domain  entrusted  to  Satan.     As  called  to  succeed 
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him,  it  seemed  He  could  only  do  it,  in  so  far  as  Satan  him- 
self should  transfer  to  Him  the  investiture  of  his  office.  The 
words,  if  tliou  ivilt  loorsMj}  me,  are  not  therefore  an  appeal  to 
the  ambition  of  Jesus  ;  they  express  the  condition  sine  giid  non 
laid  down  by  the  ancient  Master  of  the  world  to  the  installa- 
tion of  Jesus  in  the  Messianic  sovereignty.  In  speaking  thus, 
Satan  deceived  himself  only  in  one  point ;  this  was,  that  the 
kingdom  which  was  about  to  commence  was  in  any  respect  a 
continuation  of  his  own,  or  depended  on  a  transmission  of 
power  from  him.  It  would  have  been  very  different,  doubt- 
less, had  Jesus  proposed  to  realize  such  a  conception  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  as  found  expression  in  the  popular  pre- 
judice of  His  age.  The  Israelitish  monarchy,  thus  understood, 
would  really  have  been  only  a  new  and  transient  form  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  on  this  earth, — a  kingdom  of  external  force, 
a  kingdom  of  this  world.  But  what  Jesus  afterwards  expressed 
in  these  words,  "  I  am  a  King ;  to  this  end  was  I  born,  but  my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (John  xviii.  37,  36),  was  already 
in  His  heart.  His  kingdom  was  the  beginning  of  a  rule  of  an 
entirely  new  nature ;  or,  if  this  kingdom  had  an  antecedent,  it 
was  that  established  by  God  in  Zion  (Ps.  ii.).  Jesus  had  just 
at  this  very  time  been  invested  with  this  at  the  hands  of  the 
divine  delegate,  John  the  Baptist.  Therefore  He  had  nothing 
to  ask  from  Satan,  and  consequently  no  homage  to  pay  him. 
This  refusal  was  a  serious  matter.  Jesus  thereby  renounced 
all  power  founded  upon  material  means  and  social  institutions. 
He  broke  with  the  Messianic  Jewish  ideal  under  the  received 
form.  He  confined  Himself,  in  accomplishing  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  to  spiritual  action  exerted  upon  souls ;  He  con- 
demned Himself  to  gain  them  one  by  one,  by  the  labour  of 
conversion  and  sanctification, — a  gentle,  unostentatious  pro- 
gress, contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  of  which  the  end, 
the  visible  reign,  was  only  to  appear  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Further,  such  an  answer  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  Satan, 
and  on  the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  Jesus  condemned 
Himself  to  struggle,  unaided  by  human  power,  with  an  adver- 
sary having  at  his  disposal  all  human  powers ;  to  march  with 
ten  thousand  men  against  a  king  who  was  coming  against  Him 
with  twenty  thousand  (xiv.  31).  Death  inevitably  awaited 
Him  in  this  path.     But  He  unhesitatingly  accepted  aU  this, 
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that  He  miglit  remain  faitliful  to  God,  from  wliom  alone  He 
determined  to  receive  everything.  To  render  homage  to  a 
being  who  had  broken  with  God,  would  be  to  honour  him  in 
his  guilty  usurpation,  to  associate  Himself  with  his  rebellion. 
— This  time  again  Jesus  conveys  His  refusal  in  a  passage  of 
holy  writ,  Deut.  vi.  13;  He  thereby  removes  every  appearance 
of  answering  him  on  mere  human  authority.  The  Hebrew 
text  and  the  LXX.  merely  say :  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord, 
and  thou  shalt  serve  Him."  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  word 
serve  includes  adoration,  and  therefore  the  act  of  irpoa-Kweiv, 
falling  clown  in  ivorship,  by  wliich  it  is  expressed.  The  words, 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  in  Luke,  are  taken  from  Matthew ; 
so  is  the  for  in  the  next  sentence. — But  in  thus  determining 
to  establish  His  kingdom  without  any  aid  from  material  force, 
was  not  Jesus  relying  so  much  the  more  on  a  free  use  of  the 
supernatural  powers  with  which  He  had  just  been  endowed,  in 
order  to  overcome,  by  great  miraculous  efforts,  the  obstacles 
and  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  the  path  He  had  chosen  ? 
This  is  the  point  on  which  Satan  puts  Jesus  to  a  last  proof. 
The  third  temptation  then  refers  to  the  use  which  He  intends 
to  make  of  divine  power  in  the  course  of  His  Messianic 
career. 

4:th.  Vers.  -9-12.^ — Third  Temptation. — This  trial  belongs 
to  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  physical  or  political  life.  It 
is  of  a  purely  religious  character,  and  touches  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  relations  of  Jesus  with  His  Father.  The  dignity 
of  a  son  of  God,  with  a  view  to  which  man  was  created,  carries 
with  it  the  free  disposal  of  divine  power,  and  of  the  motive 
forces  of  the  universe.  Does  not  God  Himself  say  to  His 
child :  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is 
thine"  ?  (xv.  31).  But  in  proportion  as  man  is  raised  to  this 
filial  position,  and  gradually  reaches  divine  fellowship,  there 
arises  out  of  this  state  an  ever-increasing  danger, — that  of 
abusing  his  great  privilege,  by  changing,  as  an  indiscreet 
inferior  is  tempted  to  do,  this  fellowship  into  familiarity. 
From  this  giddy  height  to  which  the  grace  of  God  has  raised 
him,  man  falls,  therefore,  in  an  instant  into  the  deepest  abyss 
— into  a  presumptuous  use  of  God's  gifts  and  abuse  of  His 

'  Ver.  9.  The  o  before  us;  in  the  T.  E.  is  omitted  in  all  the  Mjj.  and  in  150 
Mnn. 
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confidence.  This  pride  is  more  unpardonable  than  that  called 
in  Scripture  the  ^ride  of  life.  The  abuse  of  God's  help  is  a 
more  serious  offence  than  not  waiting  for  it  in  faith  (first  temp- 
tation), or  than  regarding  it  as  insufficient  (second  temptation). 
— The  higher  sphere  to  which  this  trial  belongs  is  indicated 
by  the  scene  of  it — the  most  sacred  place,  Jerusalem  {the  holy 
city,  as  Matthew  says)  and  the  temple.  The  term  irTepvycov 
Tov  lepov,  translated  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  might  denote  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  line  of  meeting  of  two  inclined  planes, 
forming  the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice.  But  in  this  case,  vaov 
would  have  been  required  rather  than  lepov  (see  i.  9).  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  it  is  some  part  of  the  court  that  is  meant, — 
either  Solomons  Porch,  which  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  temple  platform,  and  commanded  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
or  the  Boyal  Porch,  built  on  the  south  side  of  this  platform, 
and  from  which,  as  Josephus  says,  the  eye  looked  down  into 
an  abyss.  The  word  TTTepvyiov  would  denote  the  cojnng  of 
this  peristyle.  Such  a  position  is  a  type  of  the  sublime  height 
to  which  Satan  sees  Jesus  raised,  and  whence  he  would  have 
Him  cast  Himself  down  into  an  abyss. 

The  idea  of  this  incomparable  spiritual  elevation  is  expressed 
by  these  words  :  If  thou  art  a  Son  of  God.  The  Alex,  rightly 
omit  the  art.  before  the  word  Son.  For  it  is  a  question  here 
of  the  filial  character,  and  not  of  the  personality  of  the  Son. 
"  If  thou  art  a  being  to  whom  it  appertains  to  call  God  thy 
Father  in  a  unique  sense,  do  not  fear  to  do  a  daring  deed,  and 
give  God  an  opportunity  to  show  the  particular  care  He  takes 
of  thee."  And  as  Satan  had  observed  that  Jesus  had  twice 
replied  to  him  by  the  word  of  God,  he  tries  in  his  turn  to 
avail  himself  of  this  weapon.  He  applies  here  the  promise 
(Ps.  xci.  11,  12)  by  an  a  fortiori  argument:  "K  God  has 
promised  thus  to  keep  the  righteous,  how  much  more  His 
well-beloved  Son ! "  The  quotation  agrees  with  the  text  of 
the  LXX.,  with  the  exception  of  its  omitting  the  words  in  all 
thy  ways,  which  Matthew  also  omits ;  the  latter  omits,  besides, 
the  preceding  words,  to  hccp  thee.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  omission  was  made  by  Satan  himself,  who  would  suppress 
these  words  with  a  view  to  make  the  application  of  the  passage 
more  plausible,  unduly  generalizing  the  promise  of  the  Psalm, 
which,  according  to  the  context,  applies  to  the  righteous  only 
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in  so  far  as  lie  walks  in  the  ways  of  obedience.  This  is  very- 
subtle. — What  was  the  real  bearing  of  this  temptation  ?  With 
God,  power  is  always  employed  in  the  service  of  goodness,  of 
love  ;  this  is  the  difference  between  God  and  Satan,  between 
divine  miracle  and  diabolical  sorcery.  Now  the  devil  in  this 
instance  aims  at  nothing  less  than  making  Jesus  pass  from 
one  of  these  spheres  to  the  other,  and  this  in  the  name  of  that 
most  sacred  and  tender  element  in  the  relationship  between 
two  beings  that  love  each  other — confidence.  If  Jesus  suc- 
cumbs to  the  temptation  by  calling  on  the  Almighty  to  deKver 
Him  from  a  peril  into  which  He  has  not  been  thrown  in  the 
service  of  goodness.  He  puts  God  in  the  position  of  either  re  • 
fusing  His  aid,  and  so  separating  His  cause  from  His  own — a 
divorce  between  the  Father  and  the  Son — or  of  setting  free  the 
exercise  of  His  omnipotence,  at  least  for  a  moment,  from  the 
control  of  holiness, — a  violation  of  His  own  nature.  Either 
way,  it  would  be  all  over  with  Jesus,  and  even,  if  we  dare  so 
speak,  with  God. 

Jesus  characterizes  the  impious  nature  of  this  suggestion  as 
a  tempting  Gael,  ver.  12.  This  term  signifies  putting  God  to 
the  alternative  either  of  acting  in  a  way  opposed  to  His  plans 
or  His  nature,  or  of  compromising  the  existence  or  safety  of  a 
person  closely  allied  to  Him.  It  is  confidence  carried  to  such 
presumption,  as  to  become  treason  against  the  divine  majesty. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  Satan  wanted  to  induce 
Jesus  to  establish  His  kingdom  by  some  miraculous  demonstra- 
tion, by  some  prodigy  of  personal  display,  which,  accomplished 
in  the  view  of  a  multitude  of  worshippers  assembled  in  the 
temple,  would  have  drawn  to  Him  the  homage  of  all  Israel. 
But  the  narrative  makes  no  allusion  to  any  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  miracle.  It  is  a  question  here  of  a  whim  rather 
than  of  a  calculation,  of  divine  force  placed  at  the  service  of 
caprice  rather  than  of  a  deliberate  evil  purpose. — For  the  third 
time,  Jesus  borrows  the  form  of  His  reply  from  Scripture,  and, 
which  is  remarkable,  again  from  Deuteronomy  (vi.  1 6).  This 
book,  which  recorded  the  experience  of  Israel  during  the  forty 
years'  sojourn  in  the  desert,  had  perhaps  been  the  special  sub- 
ject of  Jesus'  meditations  during  His  own  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  plural,  ye  shall  not  tempt,  in  the  0.  T.  is  changed 
by  Jesus  into  the  singular,  thou  shalt  not  tempt.     Did  this 
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change  proceed  from  a  double  meaning  wliicli  Jesus  designedly 
introduced  into  this  passage  ?  While  applying  it  to  Himself 
in  His  relation  to  God,  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  apply  it  at  the 
same  time  to  Satan  in  relation  to  Himself;  as  if  He  meant  to 
say :  Desist,  therefore,  now  from  tempting  me,  thy  God. 

Almost  all  interpreters  at  the  present  day  disapprove  the 
order  followed  by  Luke,  and  prefer  Matthew's,  who  makes  this 
last  temptation  the  second.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  expla- 
nation we  have  just  given  is  just,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Luke's  order  is  preferable.  The  man  who  is  no  longer  man, 
the  Christ  who  is  no  longer  Christ,  the  Son  who  is  no  longer 
Son, — such  are  the  three  degrees  of  the  temptation.^  The 
second  might  appear  the  most  exalted  and  dangerous  to  men 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  theocracy ;  and  it  is 
intelligible  that  the  tradition  found  in  the  Jewish- Christian 
Churches,  the  type  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  first 
Gospel,  should  have  made  this  peculiarly  Messianic  temptation 
(the  second  in  Luke)  the  crowning  effort  of  the  conflict.  But 
in  reality  it  was  not  so ;  the  true  order  historically,  in  a  moral 
conflict,  must  be  that  which  answers  to  the  moral  essence  of 
things. 

5th.  Ver.  13.  Historical  Conclusion. — The  expression  Trai^ra 
ireLpaa^ov  does  not  signify  all  the  temptation  (this  would  re- 
quire okov),  but  every  kind  of  temptation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
temptations  mentioned  refer,  one  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  another 
to  the  nature  of  His  work,  the  third  to  His  use  of  the  divine  aid 
accorded  to  Him  for  this  work ;  they  are  therefore  very  varied. 
Further,  connected  as  they  are,  they  form  a  complete  cycle ; 
and  this  is  expressed  in  the  term  avvreXea-a'?,  having  finished, 
fulfilled.  Nevertheless  Luke  announces,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  narrative,  the  future  return  of  Satan  to  subject  Jesus  to  a 
fresh  trial.  If  the  words  a^pt'  naipov  signified,  as  they  are 
often  translated,  for  a  season,  we  might  think  that  this  future 
temptation  denotes  in  general  the  trials  to  which  Jesus  would 
be  exposed  during  the  course  of  His  ministry.  But  these 
words  signify,  until  a  favourable  time.  Satan  expects,  there- 
fore, some  new  opportunity,  just  such  a  special  occasion  as  the 

*  [M.  Godet  is  not  as  perspiciious  here  as  usual.  The  original  is  :  "  L'homme 
qui  n'est  plus  homme,  le  Christ  qui  n'est  plus  Christ,  le  Fils  qui  n'est  plus 
Fits,  voila  .   .    ."] 
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previous  one.  This  conflict,  foretold  so  precisely,  can  be  none 
other  than  that  of  Gethsemane.  "  This  is  the  Jiour  and  power 
of  darkness"  said  Jesus  at  that  very  time  (xxii.  53) ;  and  a  few 
moments  before,  according  to  John  (xiv.  30),  He  had  said. 
"  Tlie  prince  of  this  world  cometh."  Satan  then  found  a  new 
means  of  acting  on  the  soul  of  Jesus,  through  the  fear  of  suf- 
fering. Just  as  in  the  desert  he  thought  he  could  dazzle 
this  heart,  that  had  had  no  experience  of  life,  with  the  Sclat  of 
success  and  the  intoxication  of  delight ;  so  in  Gethsemane  he 
tried  to  make  it  swerve  by  the  nightmare  of  punishment  and 
the  anguish  of  grief.  These,  indeed,  are  the  two  levers  by  which 
he  succeeds  in  throwing  men  out  of  the  path  of  obedience. 

Luke  omits  here  the  fact  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
of  the  approach  of  angels  to  minister  to  Jesus.  It  is  no  dog- 
matic repugnance  which  makes  him  omit  it,  for  he  mentions 
an  instance  wholly  similar,  xxii.  43.  Therefore  he  was  ignorant 
of  it ;  and  consequently  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  two 
other  narratives. 


THE  TEMPTATION 

We  shall  examine — \st.  The  nature  of  this  fact;   2d.  Its  object, 
Zd.  The  three  narratives. 

\si.  Nature  of  the  Temptation.  —  The  ancients  generally  under- 
stood this  account  literally.  They  believed  that  the  devil  appeared 
to  Jesus  in  a  bodily  form,  and  actually  carried  Him  away  to  the 
mountain  and  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impossibiUty  of  finding  anywhere  a  mountain  from  which  all 
the  kingdoms  ot  the  world  could  be  seen,  the  Bible  does  not  men- 
tion a  single  visible  appearance  of  Satan ;  and  in  the  conflict  of 
Gethsemane,  which,  according  to  Luke,  is  a  renewal  of  this,  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  is  not  projected  into  the  world  of  sense. — 
Have  we  to  do  then  here,  as  some  moderns  have  thought,  with  a 
human  tempter  designated  metaphorically  by  the  name  Satan,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Jesus  addressed  Peter,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
with  an  envoy  from  the  Sanhedrim,  ex  gr.,  who  had  come  to  test 
Him  (Kuinoel),  or  with  the  deputation  from  the  same  body  mentioned 
in  John  i.  19  et  seq.,  who,  on  their  return  from  their  interview  with 
the  forerunner,  vae^:  Jesus  in  the  desert,  and  there  besought  His 
Messianic  co-operation,  by  offering  Him  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  autho- 
rities (Lange)  ]  But  it  was  not  until  after  Jesus  had  already  left  the 
desert  and  rejoined  John  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  that  He  was 
publicly  pointed  out  by  the  latter  as  the  Messiah.^    Up  to  this  time 

'  See  my  Commentary  on  the  Gos^^el  of  John,  on  i.  29. 
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no  one  knew  Him  as  such.  Besides,  if  this  hypothesis  affords  a 
suflEicient  explanation  of  the  second  temptation  (in  the  order  of 
Luke),  it  will  not  explain  either  the  first  or  the  third. 

Was  this  narrative,  then,  originally  nothing  more  than  a  moral 
lesson  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  in  which  Jesus  inculcated 
on  His  disciples  some  most  important  maxims  for  their  future 
ministry  1  Never  to  use  their  miraculous  power  for  their  personal 
advantage,  never  to  associate  with  wicked  men  for  the  attainment 
of  good  ends,  never  to  perform  a  miracle  in  an  ostentatious  spirit, — 
these  were  the  precepts  which  Jesus  had  enjoined  upon  them  in  a 
figurative  manner,  but  which  they  took  literally  (Schleiermacher, 
Schweizer,  Bleek).  But,  first  of  all,  is  it  conceivable  that  Jesus 
should  have  expressed  Himself  so  awkwardly  as  to  lead  to  such  a 
mistake  %  Next,  how  could  He  have  spoken  to  the  apostles  of  an 
external  empire  to  be  founded  by  them  1  Further,  the  Messianic 
aspect,  so  conspicuous  in  the  second  temptation,  is  completely  dis- 
guised in  that  one  of  the  three  maxims  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  theologians,  ought  to  correspond  with  it.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  in  order  to  meet  this  last  objection,  applies  the  three 
maxims,  not  to  that  from  which  the  apostles  were  to  abstain,  but  to 
that  which  they  must  not  expect  from  Jesus  Himself :  "  As  Messiah, 
Jesus  meant  to  say,  I  shall  not  seek  to  satisfy  your  sensual  appe- 
tites, your  ambitious  aspirations,  nor  your  thirst  for  miracles."  But 
all  this  kind  of  interpretation  meets  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  Mark's  narrative,  where  mention  is  made  merely  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  desert,  and  of  the  temptation  in  general,  without  the  three 
particular  tests,  that  is,  according  to  this  opinion,  without  the  really 
significant  portion  of  the  information  being  even  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  Mark  would  have  lost  the  kernel  and  retained  only  the 
shell,  or,  as  Keim  says,  "  kept  the  flesh  while  rejecting  the  skeleton." 
In  transforming  the  parable  into  history,  the  evangelist  would  have 
omitted  precisely  that  which  contained  the  idea  of  the  parable. — 
Usteri,  who  had  at  one  time  adopted  the  preceding  view,  was  led  by 
these  difficulties  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  7)iyth  emanating  from 
the  Christian  consciousness ;  and  Strauss  tried  to  explain  the  origin 
of  this  legend  by  the  Messianic  notions  current  among  the  Jews. 
But  the  latter  has  not  succeeded  in  producing,  from  the  Jewish 
theology,  a  single  passage  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jesus  in  which 
the  idea  of  a  personal  conflict  between  the  Messiah  and  Satan  is 
expressed.  As  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  would  it  have  been 
capable  of  creating  complete  in  all  its  parts  a  narrative  so  mysterious 
and  profound  1  Lastly,  the  remarkably  fixed  place  which  this  event 
occupies  in  the  three  synoptics  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and 
the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  proves  that  this  element  of  the 
evangelical  history  belongs  to  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion. It  could  not  therefore  be  the  product  of  a  later  legendary 
creation. 

Unless  all  these  indications  are  delusive,  the  narrative  of  the 
temptation  must  correspond  with  a  real  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
But  might  it  not  be  the  description  of  a  purely  moral  struggle — of  a 
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struggle  that  was  confined  to  the  soul  of  Jesus?  Might  not  the 
temptation  be  a  vision  occasioned  by  the  state  of  exaltation  resulting 
from  a  prolonged  fast,  in  which  the  brilliant  image  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  was  presented  to  His  imagination  under  the  most  seductive 
forms  1  (Eichhorn,  Paulus.)  Or  might  not  this  narrative  be  a  con- 
densed summary  of  a  long  series  of  intense  meditations,  in  which, 
after  having  opened  His  soul  with  tender  sympathy  to  all  the 
aspirations  of  His  age  and  people,  Jesus  had  decidedly  broken  with 
them,  and  determined,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  issue,  to  become 
solely  the  Messiah  of  God  1  (Ullmann. )  In  the  first  case,  the  heart 
whence  came  this  carnal  dream  could  no  longer  be  the  heart  of  the 
Holy  One  of  God,  and  the  perfectly  pure  life  and  conscience  of 
Jesus  become  inexplicable.  As  to  the  second  form  in  which  this 
opinion  is  presented,  it  contains  undoubtedly  elements  of  truth. 
The  last  two  temptations  certainly  correspond  with  the  most  pre- 
valent and  ardent  asjnrations  of  the  Jewish  people — the  expectation 
of  a  political  Messiah,  and  the  thirst  for  external  signs  {o-r^ixfia 
alreiv,  1  Cor.  i.  22).  1.  But  how,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the 
first  temptation  to  be  explained  1  2.  How  could  the  figure  of  a 
personal  tempter  find  its  way  into  such  a  picture '?  How  did  it  be- 
come its  predominating  feature,  so  as  to  form  almost  the  entire  pic- 
ture in  Mark's  narrative  1  3.  Have  we  not  the  authentic  comment 
of  Jesus  Himself  on  this  conflict  in  the  passage  xi.  21,  22,  already 
referred  to  (p.  210)  ?  In  describing  this  victory  over  the  strong  man 
by  the  man  stronger  than  he,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  condition  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  spoiling  of  the  stronghold  of  the  former, 
did  not  Jesus  allude  to  a  personal  conflict  between  Himself  and  the 
prince  of  this  world,  such  as  we  find  portrayed  in  the  narrative  of 
the  temptation  ?  For  these  reasons,  Keim,  while  he  recognises  in 
the  temptation,  with  Ullmann,  a  sublime  fact  in  the  moral  life  of 
Jesus,  an  energetic  determination  of  His  will  by  which  He  absolutely 
renounced  any  deviation  whatever  from  the  divine  will,  notwith- 
standing the  insuflaciency  of  human  means,  confesses  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  existence  and  interposition  of 
the  representative  of  the  powers  of  evil. 

Here  we  reach  the  only  explanation  which,  in  our  opinion,  can 
account  for  the  narrative  of  the  temptation.  As  there  is  a  mutual 
contact  of  bodies,  so  also,  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  matter, 
there  is  an  action  and  reaction  of  spirits  on  each  other.  It  was  in 
this  higher  sphere  to  which  Jesus  was  raised,  that  He,  the  represen- 
tative of  voluntary  dependence  and  filial  love  to  God,  met  that 
spirit  in  whom  the  autonomy  of  the  creature  finds  its  most  resolute 
representative,  and  in  every  way,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  spirit's 
craft,  maintained  by  conscientious  choice  His  own  ruling  principle. 
This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  mankind ;  it  became  the  foundation 
of  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  This  is  the 
essential  significance  of  this  event.  As  to  the  narrative  in  which 
this  mysterious  scene  has  been  disclosed  to  us,  it  must  be  just  a 
symbolical  picture,  by  means  of  which  Jesus  endeavoured  to  make 
His  disciples  understand  a  fact  which,  from  its  very  nature,  could 
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only  be  fitly  described  in  figurative  language.  Still  we  must  re- 
member, that  Jesus  being  really  man,  having  His  spirit  united  to  a 
body,  He  needed,  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  sensible  representations 
as  a  means  of  apprehending  spiritual  facts.  Metaphorical  language 
was  as  natural  in  His  case  as  in  ours.  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
it  Avas  necessary,  in  order  to  His  fully  entering  into  the  conflict 
between  Himself  and  the  tempter,  that  it  should  assume  the  scenic 
(plastlque)  form  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  to  us.  While  saying 
this,  we  do  not  think  that  Jesus  was  transported  bodily  by  Satan 
through  the  air.  We  believe  that,  had  He  been  observed  by  any 
spectator  whilst  the  temptation  was  going  on,  He  would  have  ap- 
peared all  through  it  motionless  upon  the  soil  of  the  desert.  But 
though  the  conflict  did  not  pass  out  of  the  spiritual  sphere,  it  was 
none  the  less  real,  and  the  value  of  this  victory  was  not  less  incal- 
culable and  decisive.  This  view,  with  some  slight  shades  of  diff"erence, 
is  that  advocated  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  the  ancient  Church, 
by  some  of  the  Reformers,  and  by  several  modern  commentators 
(Olshausen,  Neander,  Oosterzee,  Pressens6,  etc.). 

But  could  Jesus  be  really  tempted,  if  He  was  holy  ?  could  He  sin, 
if  He  was  the  Son  of  God  1  fail  in  His  work,  if  He  was  the  Redeemer 
appointed  by  God  *?  As  a  holy  being,  He  could  be  tempted,  because 
a  conflict  might  arise  between  some  legitimate  bodily  want  or  normal 
desire  of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  will,  which  for  the  time  forbade  its 
satisfaction.  The  Son  could  sin,  since  He  had  renounced  His  divine 
mode  of  existence  in  tJie  form  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  6),  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  human  condition  altogether  like  ours.  The  Redeemer  might 
succumb,  if  the  question  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  His 
personal  liberty  ;  which  is  quite  consistent  with  God  being  assured 
by  His  foreknowledge  that  He  would  stand  firm.  This  foreknowledge 
was  one  of  the  factors  of  His  plan,  precisely  as  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  faith  of  believers  is  one  of  the  elements  of  His  eternal  Trpodecri? 
(Rom.  viii.  20). 

2d.  Object  of  the  Temptation. — ^The  temptation  is  the  complement 
of  the  baptism.  It  is  the  negative  prej^aration  of  Jesus  for  His 
ministry,  as  the  baptism  was  His  positive  preparation.  In  His  bap- 
tism Jesus  received  impulse,  calling,  strength.  By  the  temptation 
He  was  made  distinctly  conscious  of  the  errors  to  be  shunned,  and 
the  perils  to  be  feared,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The 
temptation  was  the  last  act  of  His  moral  education  ;  it  gave  Him  an 
msight  into  all  the  ways  in  which  His  Messianic  work  could  possibly 
be  marred.  If,  from  the  very  first  step  in  His  arduous  career,  Jesus 
kept  the  path  marked  out  by  God's  will  without  deviation,  change, 
or  hesitancy,  this  bold  front  and  stedfast  perseverance  are  certainly 
due  to  His  experience  of  the  temptation.  All  the  wrong  courses 
possible  to  Him  were  thenceforth  known ;  all  the  rocks  had  been 
observed ;  and  it  was  the  enemy  himself  who  had  rendered  Him  this 
service.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  God  apparently  delivered 
Him  for  a  brief  time  into  his  power.  This  is  just  what  Matthew's 
narrative  expresses  so  forcibly  :  "  He  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  .  .  . 
to  be  tempted."   When  He  left  this  school,  Jesus  distinctly  understood 
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that,  as  respects  His  person,  no  act  of  His  ministry  was  to  have  any 
tendency  to  lift  it  out  of  His  human  condition  ;  that,  as  to  His  work, 
it  was  to  be  in  no  way  assimilated  to  the  action  of  the  powers  of  this 
world ;  and  that  in  the  employment  of  divine  power,  filial  liberty  was 
never  to  become  caprice,  not  even  under  a  pretext  of  blind  trust  in 
the  help  of  God,  A.nd  this  programme  was  carried  out.  His 
material  wants  were  supplied  by  the  gifts  of  charity  (viii.  3),  not 
by  miracles ;  His  mode  of  life  was  nothing  else  than  a  perpetual 
humiliation — a  prolongation,  so  to  speak,  of  His  incarnation.  When 
labouring  to  establish  His  kingdom.  He  unhesitatingly  refused  the 
aid  of  human  power, — as,  for  instance,  when  the  multitude  wished 
to  make  Him  a  king  (John  vi.  15) ;  and  His  ministry  assumed  the 
character  of  an  exclusively  spiritual  conquest.  He  abstained,  lastly, 
from  every  miracle  which  had  not  for  its  immediate  design  the  reve- 
lation of  moral  perfection,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  glory  of  His  Father 
(Luke  xi.  29).  These  supreme  rules  of  the  Messianic  activity  were 
all  learnt  in  that  school  of  trial  through  which  God  caused  Him  to 
pass  in  the  desert. 

Zcl.  The  Narratives  of  the  Temptation. — It  has  been  maintained  that, 
since  John  does  not  relate  the  temptation,  he  de  facto  denies  it.  But, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  starting-point  of  his  narrative  be- 
longs to  a  later  time. — The  narrative  of  Mark  (i.  12,  13)  is  very 
summary  indeed.  It  occupies  in  some  respects  a  middle  place  be- 
tAveen  the  other  two,  approaching  Matthew's  in  the  preface  and  close 
(the  ministration  of  the  angels),  and  Luke's  in  the  extension  of  the 
temptation  to  forty  days.  But  it  differs  from  both  in  omitting  the 
three  particular  temptations,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  incident  of 
the  wild  beasts.  Here  arises,  for  those  who  maintain  that  one  of 
our  Gospels  was  the  source  of  the  other,  or  of  both  the  others,  the 
following  dilemma :  Either  the  original  narrative  is  Mark's,  which 
the  other  two  have  amplified  (Meyer),  or  Mark  has  given  a  summary 
of  the  two  others  (Bleek).  There  is  yet  a  third  alternative,  by  which 
Holtzmann  escapes  this  dilemma  :  There  was  an  original  Mark,  and 
its  account  was  transferred  in  extenso  into  Luke  and  Matthew,  but 
abridged  by  our  canonical  Mark.  This  last  supposition  appears  to 
us  inadniissible ;  for  if  Matthew  and  Luke  drew  from  the  same  written 
source,  how  did  the  strange  reversal  in  the  order  of  the  two  temjota- 
tions  happen  1  Schleiermacher  supposes  —  and  modern  criticism 
approves  the  suggestion  (Holtzmann,  p.  213) — that  Luke  altered 
the  order  of  Matthew  in  order  not  to  change  the  scene  so  frequently, 
by  making  Jesus  leave  the  desert  (for  the  temple),  and  then  return 
to  it  (for  the  mountain).  We  really  wonder  how  men  can  seriously 
put  forward  such  puerilities.  Lastly,  if  the  three  evangelists  drew 
from  the  same  source,  the  Proto-Mark,  whence  is  the  mention  of  the 
wild  beasts  in  our  canonical  Mark  derived  1  The  evangelist  cannot 
have  imagined  it  without  any  authority ;  and  if  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  common  source,  it  could  not  have  been  passed  over,  as  Holtz- 
mann admits  (p.  70),  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  The  explanation  of 
the  latter  critic  being  set  aside,  there  remains  the  original  dilemma. 
Have  Matthew  and  Luke  amplified  Mark  1  How  then  does  it  happen 
VOL.  I.  p 
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that  tliey  coincide,  not  only  in  that  part  which  they  have  in  common 
with  Mark,  but  quite  as  much,  and  even  more,  in  that  which  is 
wanting  in  Mark  (the  detail  of  the  three  temptations)  1  How  is  it, 
again,  that  Matthew  confines  the  temptation  to  the  last  moment,  in 
opposition  to  the  narrative  of  Mark  and  Luke  ;  that  Luke  omits  the 
succour  brought  to  Jesus  by  the  angels,  contrary  to  the  account  of 
Mark  and  Matthew ;  and  that  Luke  and  Matthew  omit  the  detail  of 
the  wild  beasts,  in  opposition  to  their  source,  the  narrative  of  Mark] 
They  amplify,  and  yet  they  abridge  !  On  the  other  hand,  is  Mark 
a  compiler  from  Matthew  and  Luke  ?  How,  then,  is  it  that  he  says 
not  a  word  about  the  forty  days'  fast  1  It  is  alleged  that  he  desires 
to  avoid  long  discourses.  But  this  lengthened  fast  belongs  to  the 
facts,  not  to  the  words.  Besides,  Avhence  does  he  get  the  fact  about 
the  wild  beasts  ]     He  abridges,  and  yet  he  amplifies  ! 

All  these  difiiculties  which  arise  out  of  this  hypothesis,  and  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the  evangelists  used  their 
authorities  in  an  inconceivably  arbitrary  way,  disappear  of  them- 
selves, if  we  admit,  as  the  common  source  of  the  three  narratives, 
an  oral  tradition  which  circulated  in  the  Church,  and  reproduced, 
more  or  less  exactly,  the  original  account  given  by  Jesus  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  apostles.  Mark  only  wished  to  give  a  brief  account, 
which  was  all  that  appeared  to  him  necessary  for  his  readers.  .  The 
preaching  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  37  et  seq.)  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  condensing  the  traditional  accounts.  Mark  had 
perhaps  heard  the  detail  relative  to  the  wild  beasts  from  the  mouth 
of  Peter  himself.  The  special  aim  of  his  narrative  is  to  show  us  in 
Jesus  the  holy  man  raised  to  his  original  dignity,  as  Lord  over 
nature  (the  wild  beasts),  and  the  friend  of  heaven  (the  angels). 
Matthew  has  reproduced  the  apostolic  tradition,  in  the  form  which 
it  had  specially  taken  in  the  Jewish-Christian  churches.  Of  this 
we  have  two  indications  :  L  The  ritualistic  character  which  is  given 
in  this  narrative  to  the  fasting  of  Jesus  {having  fasted) ;  2.  The 
order  of  the  last  two  temptations,  according  to  which  the  peculiarly 
Messianic  temptation  is  exhibited  as  the  supreme  and  decisive  act 
of  the  conflict.  As  to  Luke,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  is  the 
same  apostolic  tradition ;  but  he  was  enabled  by  certain  written 
accounts,  or  means  of  information,  to  give  some  details  with  greater 
exactness, — to  restore,  for  example,  the  actual  order  of  the  three 
temptations.  We  find  him  here,  as  usual,  more  complete  than 
Mark,  and  more  exact,  historically  speaking,  than  Matthew. 

And  now,  His  position  thus  made  clear,  with  God  for  His 
sure  ally,  and  Satan  for  His  declared  adversary,  Jesus  ad- 
vances to  the  field  of  battle. 


THIED    PART. 


THE  MINISTEY  OF  JESUS  IN  GALILEE. 
Chap.  iv.  14-ix.  50. 

THE  three  Synoptics  all  connect  the  narrative  of  the 
Galila3an  ministry  with  the  account  of  the  temptation. 
But  the  narrations  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  this  peculiarity, 
that,  according  to  them,  the  motive  for  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Galilee  must  have  been  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist : 
"  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison. 
He  departed  into  Galilee  "  (Matt.  iv.  12);  "  Now,  after  that 
John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee "  (Mark 
i.  14).  As  the  temptation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coincident  with  the  apprehension  of  John,  the  question  arises, 
Where  did  Jesus  spend  the  more  or  less  lengthened  time  that 
intervened  between  these  two  events,  and  what  was  He  doing 
during  the  interval  ?  This  is  the  first  difficulty.  There  is 
another :  How  could  the  apprehension  of  John  the  Baptist 
have  induced  Jesus  to  return  to  Galilee,  to  the  dominions  of 
this  very  Herod  who  was  keeping  John  in  prison  ?  Luke 
throws  no  light  whatever  on  these  two  questions  which  arise 
out  of  the  narrative  of  the  Syn.,  because  he  makes  no  mention 
in  this  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  John,  but  simply  connects 
the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  the  victory 
He  had  just  achieved  in  the  desert.  It  is  John  who  gives 
the  solution  of  these  difficulties.  According  to  him,  there 
were  two  returns  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  which  his  narrative  dis- 
tinguishes with  the  greatest  care.  The  first  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  baptism  and  the  temptation  (i.  44).     It 
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was  then  that  He  called  some  young  Galilseans  to  follow  Him, 
who  were  attached  to  the  forerunner,  and  shared  his  expec- 
tation of  the  Messiah.  The  second  is  related  in  chap.  iv.  1  ; 
John  connects  it  with  the  Pharisees'  jealousy  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  explains  the  account  of  the  first  two  Syn.  It 
appears,  in  fact,  according  to  him,  that  some  of  the  Pharisees 
were  party  to  the  blow  which  had  struck  John,  and  therefore 
we  can  weU  understand  that  Jesus  would  be  more  distrustful 
of  them  than  even  of  Herod.^  That  the  Pharisees  had  a  hand 
in  John's  imprisonment,  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  de- 
livered, which  Matthew  and  Mark  employ.  It  was  they  who 
had  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Herod. 

The  two  returns  mentioned  by  John  were  separated  by 
quite  a  number  of  events :  the  transfer  of  Jesus'  place  of 
residence  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum ;  His  first  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Passover;  the  interview  with  Nico- 
demus ;  and  a  period  of  prolonged  activity  in  Judsea,  simul- 
taneous with  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  still  enjoying 
his  liberty  (John  ii.  12-iv.  43).  The  second  return  to  Galilee, 
which  terminated  this  long  ministry  in  Judaea,  did  not  take 
place,  according  to  iv.  35,  until  the  month  of  December  in 
this  same  year,  so  that  at  least  twelve  months  ela]3sed  between 
it  and  the  former.  The  Syn.,  relating  only  a  single  return, 
must  have  blended  the  two  into  one.  Only  there  is  this 
difference  between  them,  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  it  is 
rather  the  idea  of  the  second  which  seems  to  predominate, 
since  they  connect  it  with  John's  imprisonment;  whilst  Luke 
brings  out  more  the  idea  of  the  first,  for  he  associates  it  with 
the  temptation  exclusively.  The  mingling  of  these  two  analo- 
gous facts — really,  however,  separated  by  almost  a  year — must 
have  taken  place  previously  in  the  oral  tradition,  since  it 
passed,  though  not  without  some  variations,  into  our  three 
Synoptics.  The  narrative  of  John  was  expressly  designed  to 
re-establish  this  lost  distinction  (comp.  John  ii.  11,  iii.  24, 
iv.  54).  In  this  way  in  the  Syn.  the  interval  between  these 
two  returns  to  Galilee  disappeared,  and  the  two  residences  in 
Galilee,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this  ministry 
in  Judsea,  form  in  them  one  continuous  whole.  Further,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  to  place  the  several 
1  Baumlein,  Comment,  iibcr  das  Evang.  Joh.  p.  8. 
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facts  wliicli  the  Syn.  relate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Galilsean  ministry. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  apostolic  preaching,  and  the 
popular  teaching  given  in  the  churches,  were  directed  not  by 
any  historical  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  the  foundation  and 
confirmation  of  faith.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  were  there- 
fore grouped  together  in  this  teaching  until  they  became 
completely  inseparable.  We  shall  see,  in  the  same  way,  the 
different  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  fused  by  tradition  into  a 
single  pilgrimage,  placed  at  the  end  of  Jesus'  ministry.  Thus 
the  great  contrast  which  prevails  in  the  synoptical  narrative 
between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  is  explained.  It  was  only 
when  John,  not  depending  on  tradition,  but  drawing  from  his 
own  personal  recollections,  restored  to  this  history  its  various 
phases  and  natural  connections,  that  the  complete  picture  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 

But  why  did  not  Jesus  commence  His  activity  in  Galilee, 
as,  according  to  the  Syn.,  He  would  seem  to  have  done  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  John  iv.  43-45. 
In  that  country,  where  He  spent  His  youth,  Jesus  would 
necessarily  expect  to  meet,  more  than  anywhere  else,  with 
certain  prejudices  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  His  Messianic 
dignity.  "  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  oiooi  country  " 
(John  iv.  44).  This  is  why  He  would  not  undertake  His 
work  among  His  Galilsean  fellow-countrymen  until  after  He 
had  achieved  some  success  elsewhere.  The  reputation  which 
preceded  His  return  would  serve  to  prepare  His  way  amongst 
them  (John  iv.  45).  He  had  therefore  Galilee  in  view  even 
during  this  early  activity  in  Judaea.  He  foresaw  that  this 
province  would  be  the  cradle  of  His  Church ;  for  the  yoke  of 
Pharisaical  and  sacerdotal  despotism  did  not  press  so  heavily  on 
it  as  on  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  chords  of  human 
feeling,  paralyzed  in  Judfea  by  false  devotion,  still  vibrated 
in  the  hearts  of  these  mountaineers  to  frank  and  stirring- 
appeals,  and  their  ignorance  appeared  to  Him  a  medium  more 
easily  penetrable  by  light  from  above  than  the  perverted 
enlightenment  of  rabbinical  science.  Comp.  the  remarkable 
passage,  x.  21. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  plan  of  this  part,  for  it 
describes  a  continuous  progress  without  any  marked  breaks ; 
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it  is  a  picture  of  the  inward  and  outward  progress  of  tlie 
work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  Ritschl  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story  is  determined  by  the  growing  hostility  of 
the  adversaries  of  Jesus ;  and  accordingly  he  adopts  this 
division:  iv.  16-vi.  11,  absence  of  conflict;  vi.  12-xi.  54, 
the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  two  adversaries  towards 
each  other.  But,  1st,  the  first  symptoms  of  hostility  break 
out  before  vi.  12  ;  2d,  the  passage  ix.  51,  which  is  passed 
over  by  the  division  of  Ritschl,  is  evidently,  in  the  view  of 
the  author,  one  of  the  principal  connecting  links  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  3d,  the  growing  hatred  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  is 
only  an  accident  of  His  work,  and  in  no  way  the  governing 
motive  of  its  development.  It  is  not  there,  therefore,  that  we 
must  seek  the  principle  of  the  division.  The  author  appears 
to  us  to  have  marked  out  a  route  for  himself  by  a  series  of 
facts,  in  which  there  is  a  gradation  easily  perceived.  At  first 
Jesus  preaches  without  any  following  of  regular  disciples ; 
soon  He  calls  about  Him  some  of  the  most  attentive  of  His 
hearers,  to  make  them  His  permanent  disciples  ;  after  a  certain 
time,  when  these  disciples  had  become  very  numerous.  He 
raises  twelve  of  them  to  the  rank  of  apostles ;  lastly.  He  en- 
trusts these  twelve  with  their  first  mission,  and  makes  them 
His  evangelists.  This  gradation  in  the  position  of  His 
helpers  naturally  corresponds,  1st,  with  the  internal  progress 
of  His  teaching;  2d,  with  the  local  extension  of  His  work; 
od,  with  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
Jesus  breaks  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  He  gives  organic 
form  to  His  own  work.  It  therefore  furnishes  a  measure  ot 
the  entire  movement. — "We  are  guided  by  it  to  the  following 
division : — 

First  Cycle,  iv.  14-44,  extending  to  the  call  of  the  first 
disciples. 

Second  Cycle,  v.  1-vi.  11,  to  the  nomination  of  the  twelve. 

Third  Cycle,  vi.  12-viii.  56,  to  their  first  mission. 

Fourth   Cycle,  ix.    1-50,   to   the   departure   of  Jesus   for 
Jerusalem. 

At  this  point  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  comes  to  an 
end ;  He  bids  adieu  to  this  field  of  labour,  and,  setting  His 
face  towards  Jerusalem,  He  carries  with  Him  into  Judaea  the 
result  of  His  previous  labours,  His  Galilrean  Church. 
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FIRST  CYCLE. — CHAP.  IV.  14-44. 
Visits  to  Nazareth  and  to  Capernaum. 

The  following  narratives  are  grouped  around  two  names — 
Nazareth  (vers.  14-30)  and  Capernaum  (vers.  31-44). 

1.  Visit  to  Nazareth:  'vers.  14-30. — This  portion  opens 
with  a  general  glance  at  the  commencement  of  the  active 
labours  of  Jesus  in  Galilee:  14,  15.  Then,  resting  on  this 
foundation,  but  separable  from  it,  as  a  particular  example,  we 
have  the  narrative  of  His  preaching  at  Nazareth  :  vers.  16-30. 

Is^.  Vers.  14,  15. — The  14th  verse  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  complement  of  ver.  1  (see  ver.  1).' — The  verb,  he  returned, 
comprehends,  according  to  what  precedes,  the  two  returns  men- 
tioned John  i.  44  and  iv.  1,  and  even  a  third,  understood  be- 
tween John  V.  and  vi.  The  words,  in  the  poiver  of  the  Spirit, 
do  not  refer,  as  many  have  thought,  to  an  impulse  from  above, 
which  urged  Jesus  to  return  to  Galilee,  but  to  His  possession 
of  the  divine  powers  which  He  had  received  at  His  baptism, 
and  with  which  He  was  now  about  to  teach  and  act ;  comp. 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  ver.  1.  Luke  evidently  means  that  He 
returned  different  from  what  He  was  when  He  left.  Was  this 
supernatural  power  of  Jesus  displayed  solely  in  His  preaching, 
or  in  miracles  also  already  wrought  at  this  period,  thoiigh  not 
related  by  Luke  ?  Since  the  miracle  at  Cana  took  place, 
according  to  John,  just  at  this  time,  we  incline  to  the  latter 
meaning,  which,  considering  the  term  employed,  is  also  the 
more  natural.  In  this  way,  what  is  said  of  His  fame,  which 
immediately  spread  through  all  the  region  round  about,  is  readily 
explained.  Preaching  alone  would  scarcely  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  brought  about  this  result.  Meyer  brings  in 
here  the  report  of  the  miraculous  incidents  of  the  baptism ; 
but  these  probably  had  not  been  witnessed  by  any  one  save 
Jesus  and  John,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  them  subsequently. 
— The  15th  verse  relates  how,  after  His  reputation  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Him,  He  came  Himself  (avT6<;) ;  then  how 
they  all,  after  hearing  Him,  ratified  the  favourable  judgment 
which  His  fame  had  brought  respecting  Him  {glorified  of  all). 
— The  synagogues,  in  which  Jesus  fulfilled  His  itinerant  mini- 
stry, were  places  of  assembly  existing  from  the  return  of  the 
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captivity,  perhaps  even  earlier.  (Bleek  finds  the  proof  of  an 
earlier  date  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8.)  Wherever  there  was  a  somewhat 
numerous  Jewish  population,  even  in  heathen  countries,  there 
were  such  places  of  worship.  They  assembled  in  them  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  also  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  on  court 
and  market  days.  Any  one  wishing  to  speak  signified  his 
intention  by  rising  (at  least  according  to  this  passage ;  comp. 
also  Acts  xiii.  16).  But  as  all  teaching  was  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  to  speak  was  before  anything  else  to  read.  The 
reading  finished,  he  taught,  sitting  down  (Acts  xiii.  16,  Paul 
speaks  standing).  Order  was  maintained  by  the  ap^iavvd- 
ryayoc,  or  presidents  of  the  synagogue. — Vers.  14  and  15 
form  the  fourth  definite  statement  in  the  account  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus;  comp.  ii.  40,  52, 
and  iii.  23, 

2d.  Vers.  16-30. — Jesus  did  not  begin  by  preaching  at 
Nazareth.  In  His  view,  no  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
Galilee  as  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  to  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
people;  He  knew  that  in  a  certain  sense  His  greatest  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  there,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
defer  His  visit  until  the  time  when  His  reputation,  being 
already  established  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  would  help  to 
counteract  the  prejudice  resulting  from  His  former  lengthened 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  place. 

Vers.  16-19.1 — jrj^^  Beading.  —  Ver.  16.  Kal.  "And  in 
these  itinerancies  He  came  also."  John  (ii.  12)  and  Matthew 
(iv.  13)  refer  to  this  time  the  transfer  of  the  residence  of 
Jesus  (and  also,  according  to  John,  of  that  of  His  mother 
and  brethren)  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  which  naturally 
implies  a  visit  to  Nazareth.  Besides,  John  places  the  miracle 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana  at  the  same  time.  Now,  Cana  being 
such  a  very  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  it  would  have  been 
an  affectation  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  staying  so  near  His 

'  Ver.  16.  T.  R.,  with  K.  L.  n.  many  Mnn.,  ysaXccpir  {s«—p'J  with  11  Mjj.)  ; 
D.,  Nx^api'S  ;  N.  B.*  Z.  Na^a/ia  ;  A.,  Na^a/)ar  ;  A.,  N«^a/.a^.— Ver.  17.  A.  B.  L. 
Z.  Syr.  read  avoi^ec?  instead  of  ava^r-rulai,  which  is  the  reading  of  16  Mjj.  Mnn. 
B.  It. — Ver.  18.  Twenty  Mjj.  read  Et/ayyEX/^-ao-^aj  instead  of  Et/ayysX/^sir^a;,  which 
is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  merely  some  Mnn. — Ver.  19.  N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  It. 
omit  the  words  laa-air^ai  T.  trvvTiTp.  r.  xap^iuv,  which  is  tlie  reading  of  T.  R.  with 
15  Mjj.,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mnn.  Syr. 
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native  town,  and  not  visit  it. — The  words,  where  He  had  heen 
brought  up,  assign  the  motive  of  His  proceeding.  The  expres- 
sion, according  to  His  custom,  cannot  apply  to  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  His  return  to  Galilee,  unless,  with 
Bleek,  we  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  this  event  is  of  later 
date,  which  indeed  is  possible,  but  in  no  way  necessary.  It 
rather  applies  to  the  period  of  His  childhood  and  youth.  This 
remark  is  in  close  connection  with  the  words,  where  He  had 
heen  brought  up.  Attendance  at  the  synagogue  was,  as  Keim 
has  well  brought  out  (t.  i.  p.  434),  a  most  important  instru- 
ment in  the  religious  and  intellectual  development  of  Jesus. 
Children  had  access  to  this  worship  from  the  age  of  five  or 
six ;  they  were  compelled  to  attend  it  when  they  reached 
thirteen  (Keim,  t.  i.  p.  431).  But  it  was  not  solely  by  means 
of  these  Scripture  lessons,  heard  regularly  in  the  synagogue 
several  times  a  week,  that  Jesus  learned  to  know  the  0.  T.  so 
well.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Keim  says,  that  He  possessed 
a  copy  of  the  sacred  book  Himself.  Otherwise  He  would  riot 
have  known  how  to  read,  as  He  is  about  to  do  here. — The 
received  reading,  having  unrolled,  ver.  17,  is  preferable  to  the 
Alex,  var.,  having  opened.  The  sacred  volumes  were  in  the 
form  of  rectangular  sheets,  rolled  round  a  cylinder.  By  the 
expression.  He  found,  Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  Jesus, 
surrendering  Himself  to  guidance  from  above,  read  at  the  place 
where  the  roll  opened  of  itself. — We  cannot  then  infer,  as 
Bengel  does,  from  the  fact  of  this  passage  being  read  by  the 
Jews  on  the  day  of  atonement,  that  this  feast  was  being  observed 
on  that  very  day.  Besides,  the  present  course  of  the  Haphta- 
roth,  or  readings  from  the  prophets,  dates  from  a  later  period. 
This  passage  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1  et 
seq.).  This  long  consecutive  prophecy  is  generally  applied  to 
the  return  from  the  captivity.  The  only  term  which  would 
suggest  this  explanation  in  our  passage  is  ai^/iaA-coTot?,  properly 
prisoners  of  war,  ver.  19.  But  this  word  is  used  with  a  more 
general  meaning.  St.  Paul  applies  it  to  his  companions  in 
work  and  activity  (Col.  iv.  10).  The  term  tttw^o?,  foor, 
rather  implies  that  the  people  are  settled  in  their  own  country. 
The  remarkable  expression,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  makes  the  real  thought  of  the  prophet  sufficiently 
clear.     There  was  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  a  year  of 
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grace,  winch  niiglit  very  naturally  become  a  type  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era.  This  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  returned  every 
fifty  years  (Lev.  xxvi.).  By  means  of  this  admirable  insti- 
tution, God  had  provided  for  a  periodical  social  restoration  in 
Israel.  The  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  into  slavery  re- 
gained his  liberty;  families  which  had  alienated  their  patrunony 
recovered  possession ;  a  wide  amnesty  was  granted  to  persons 
imprisoned  for  debt, — so  many  types  of  the  work  of  Him  who 
was  to  restore  spiritual  liberty  to  mankind,  to  free  them  from 
their  guilt,  and  restore  to  them  their  divine  inheritance.  Jesus, 
therefore,  could  not  have  received  from  His  Father  a  text  more 
appropriate  to  His  present  position — the  inauguration  of  His 
Messianic  ministry  amidst  the  scenes  of  His  previous  life. 

The  first  words,  Tlu  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  are  a 
paraphrase  of  the  term  n^'tJ'D,  Messiah  (X/otcrro?,   Anointed). 
Jesus,  in  reading  these  words,  could  not  but  apply  them  to  His 
recent   baptism.  —  The   expression  evcKev   ov   cannot  signify 
here  wherefore :  "  The  Spirit  is  upon  me ;  wherefore  God  hath 
anointed  me  ; " — this  would  be  contrary  to  the  meaning.     The 
LXX.  have  used  this  conjunction  to  translate  ]V\  which  in  the 
original  signifies,  just  as  "itf'K  ]y\  because,  a  meaning  which  the 
Greek  expression  will  also  bear  (on  this  account  that,  propterea 
quod). — On  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  priests 
went  all  through  the  land,  announcing  with  sound  of  trumpets 
the  blessings  brought  by  the  opening  year  (jubilee,  from  72\  to 
sound  a  trumpet).     It  is  to  this  proclamation  of  grace  that  the 
words,  to  announce  good  news  to  the  poor,  undoubtedly  allude. 
Lev.  XXV.  6,  14,  25. — The  words,  to  heal  the  broken  in  heart, 
which  the  Alex,  reading  omits,  might  have  been  introduced 
into  the  text  from  the  0.  T. ;  but,  in  our  view,  they  form  the 
almost  indispensable  basis  of  the  word  of  Jesus,  ver.  23.     "We 
must  therefore  retain  them,  and  attribute  their  omission  to  an 
act  of  negligence  occasioned  by  the  long  string  of  infinitives. 
— The  term  Krjpv^ai  a(f)e<7iv,  to  proclaim  liberty,  employed  ver. 
19,  also  alludes  to  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  jubilee. 
This  word  dcpeaiv  is  found  at  almost  every  verse,  in  the  LXX., 
in  the  statute  enjoining  this  feast.     Bleek  himself  observes 
that  the  formula  "iim  N"ip,  which  corresponds  to  those  two  Greek 
terms,  is  that  which  is  employed  in  connection  with  the  jubilee; 
but  notwithstanding,  this  does  not  prevent  his  applying  the 
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passage,  according  to  the  common  prejudice,  to  the  return  from 
the  captivity !  The  prisoners  who  recover  their  freedom  are 
amnestied  malefactors  as  well  as  slaves  set  free  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  of  grace.  The  image  of  the  hlind  restored  to  sight 
does  not,  at  the  first  glance,  accord  with  that  of  the  jubilee ; 
but  it  does  not  any  better  suit  the  figure  of  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  And  if  this  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
were  accurate,  we  should  have  in  either  case  to  allow  that  the 
prophet  had  departed  from  the  general  image  with  which  he 
had  started.  But  the  term  in  Isaiah  (D''")1DX,  properly  hound) 
denotes  captives,  not  blind  persons.  The  expression  nip  nps 
signifies,  it  is  true,  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  not  the  opening 
of  a  prison.  But  the  captives  coming  forth  from  their  dark 
dungeon  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  blind  men  sud- 
denly restored  to  sight. — The  words,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  are  taken  from  another  passage  in  Isaiah  (Iviii.  6). 
Probably  in  Luke's  authority  this  passage  was  already  com- 
bined with  the  former  (as  often  happens  with  Paul).  The 
figurative  sense  of  reOpava-jxevoi,  pierced  through,  is  required  by 
the  verb  to  send  away.  The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is  that 
in  which  He  is  pleased  to  show  mankind  extraordinary  favours. 
Several  Fathers  have  inferred  from  this  expression  that  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  only  lasted  a  single  year.  This  is  to  con- 
found the  type  and  the  antitype. 

Vers.  20-22.  The  Preaching. — The  description  of  the 
assembly,  ver.  20,  is  so  dramatic,  that  it  appears  to  have  come 
from  an  eye-witness. — The  sense  of  rjp^aro,  He  began  (ver.  21), 
is  not  that  these  were  the  first  words  of  His  discourse ;  this 
expression  describes  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence  resulting  from  universal  attention,  the  voice  of 
Jesus  sounded  through  the  synagogue. — The  last  words  of  the 
verse  signify  literally,  "  This  word  is  accomplished  in  your 
ears ; "  in  other  words,  "  This  preaching  to  which  you  are 
now  listening  is  itself  the  realization  of  this  prophecy."  Such 
was  the  text  ot  Jesus'  discourse.  Luke,  without  going  into 
His  treatment  of  His  theme  (comp.,  for  example.  Matt.  xi. 
28-30),  passes  (ver.  22)  to  the  impression  produced.  It  was 
generally  favourable.  The  term  bare  witness  alludes  to  the 
favourable  reports  which  had  reached  them ;  they  proved  for 
themselves  that  His  fame  was  not  exaggerated.     'Edav/xa^ov 
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signifies  here,  they  were  astonished  (John  vii.  21 ;  Mark  vi.  6), 
rather  than  they  admired.  Otherwise  the  transition  to  what 
follows  would  be  too  abrupt.  So  the  term  gracious  words  de- 
scribes rather  the  matter  of  Jesus'  preaching — its  description 
of  the  works  of  divine  grace — than  the  impression  received 
by  His  hearers.  They  were  astonished  at  this  enumeration  of 
marvels  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  words,  which  proceeded 
forth  out  of  His  mouth,  express  the  fulness  with  which  this 
proclamation  poured  forth  from  His  heart. 

Two  courses  were  here  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth : 
either  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  divine  instinct  which, 
while  they  listened  to  this  call,  was  drawing  them  to  Jesus  as 
the  Anointed  of  whom  Isaiah  spake ;  or  to  give  place  to  an 
intellectual  suggestion,  allow  it  to  suppress  the  emotion  of  the 
heart,  and  cause  faith  to  evaporate  in  criticism.  They  took 
the  latter  course  :  Is  not  this  JoscvKs  son  ?  Announcements 
of  such  importance  appeared  to  them  altogether  out  of  place 
in  the  mouth  of  this  young  man,  whom  they  had  known  from 
his  childhood.  What  a  contrast  between  the  cold  reserve  of 
this  question,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  Jesus  every- 
where else  (glorified  of  all,  ver.  1 5)  1  For  them  this  was  just 
such  a  critical  moment  as  was  to  occur  soon  after  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (John  ii.  13—22).  Jesus  sees  at  a 
glance  the  bearing  of  this  remark  which  went  round  amongst 
His  hearers :  when  the  impression  He  has  produced  ends  in  a 
question  of  curiosity,  all  is  lost ;  and  He  tells  them  so. 

Vers.  23-27.^  The  Colloquy. — "And  He  said  to  them,  Ye 
ivill  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverh.  Physician,  heal  thyself ; 
whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy 
country.  24  And  He  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  No  prophet 
is  accepted  in  his  own  country.  25  Bid  I  tell  you  of  a  truth, 
many  widoius  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the 
heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  ononths,  when  great 
famine  was  throughout  all  the  land ;  2  6  But  unto  none  of  them 
ivas  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  tmto  a  ivoman 

•  Ver.  23.  N.  B.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  read  us  t»»  instead  of  sv  t». — Ver.  24. 
Ka<pcipvaovfA  in  X-  B.  D.  X.  It.  Vg.  instead  of  KxTii»xovfi,  which  is  the  reading  o 
T.  R.  with  15  other  iljj.  the  Mnn.  and  Vss.  Very  nearly  the  same  in  the  other 
passages. — Ver.  27.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  'Siluvius  (Alex.)  and  ^i^uvos 
(T.  R.  Byz.).     Mai'cion  probably  placed  this  verse  after  xvii.  19. 
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that  was  a  widow.  27  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet ;  and  none  of  than  was  cleansed, 
saving  Naariian  the  Syrian."  The  meaning  surely,  which 
7rdvTco<i  often  has,  would  be  of  no  force  here ;  it  rather  means 
wholly,  Qiothing  less  than:  "The  question  which  you  have  just 
put  to  me  is  only  the  first  symptom  of  unbelief.  From  sur- 
prise you  will  pass  to  derision.  Thus  you  will  quickly  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  path  in  which  you  have  just  taken  the  first 
step." — The  term  nzapa^okri,  parable,  denotes  any  kind  of 
figurative  discourse,  whether  a  complete  narrative  or  a  short 
sentence,  couched  in  an  image,  like  proverbs.  Jesus  had  just 
attributed  to  Himself,  applying  Isaiah's  words,  the  office  of  a 
restorer  of  humanity.  He  had  described  the  various  ills  from 
which  His  hearers  were  suffering,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  Himself  as  the  physician  sent  to  heal  them.  This  is  what 
the  proverb  cited  refers  to.  (Comp.  Iarp6<{,  a  physician,  with 
Idaaa-dat,  to  heed,  Yev.  18.)  Thus:  "You  are  going  even  to 
turn  to  ridicule  what  you  have  just  heard,  and  to  say  to  me. 
Thou  who  pretendest  to  save  humanity  from  its  misery,  begin  by 
delivering  thyself  from  thine  own."  But,  as  thus  explained,  the 
proverb  does  not  appear  to  be  in  connection  with  the  following 
proposition.  Several  interpreters  have  proposed  another  expla- 
nation :  "  Before  attempting  to  save  mankind,  raise  thy  native 
town  from  its  obscurity,  and  make,  it  famous  by  miracles  like 
those  which  thou  must  have  wrought  at  Capernaum."  But 
it  is  very  forced  to  explain  the  word  thyself  in  the  sense  of 
thy  native  toivn.  The  connection  of  this  proverb  with  the 
following  words  is  explained,  if  we  see  in  the  latter  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  Jesus  may  yet  prevent  the  con- 
tempt with  which  He  is  threatened  in  His  own  country :  "  In 
order  that  we  may  acknowledge  you  to  be  what  you  claim, 
the  Saviour  of  the  people,  do  here  some  such  miracle  as  it  is 
said  thou  hast  done  at  Capernaum."  This  speech  betrays  an 
ironical  doubt  respecting  those  marvellous  things  which  were 
attributed  to  Him. 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  Matt.  xiii.  58 
and  Mark  vi.  5,  that  Jesus  performed  no  miracles  at  Nazareth. 
It  is  even  said  that  "  He  could  do  no  miracle  there."  It  was 
a  moral  impossibility,  as  in  other  similar  instances  (Luke  xi. 
16,  29,  xxiii.  35).     It  proceeded  from  the  spirit  in  which  the 
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demand  was  made :  it  was  a  miracle  of  ostentation  tliat  was 
required  of  Him  (the  third  temptation  in  the  desert)  ;  and  it 
was  what  He  could  not  grant,  without  doing  what  the  Father 
had  not  shown  Him  (John  v.  19,  30). — The  allusion  to  the 
miracles  at  Capernaum  creates  surprise,  because  none  of  them 
have  been  recorded;  and  modern  interpreters  generally  find 
in  these  words  a  proof  of  the  chronological  disorder  which 
here  prevails  in  Luke's  narrative.  He  must  have  placed  this 
visit  much  too  soon.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  so 
certain  as  it  appears.  The  expression,  in  the  yower  of  the 
Spirit  (ver.  14),  contains  by  implication,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
indication  of  miracles  wrought  in  those  early  days,  and  amongst 
these  we  must  certainly  rank  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast 
at  Cana  (John  ii.).  This  miracle  was  followed  by  a  residence 
at  Capernaum  (John  ii,  12),  during  which  Jesus  may  have 
performed  some  miraculous  works ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
that  that  He  preached  publicly  at  Nazareth,  These  early 
miracles  have  been  effaced  by  subsequent  events,  as  that  at 
Cana  would  have  been,  if  John  had  not  rescued  it  from 
oblivion.  If  this  is  so,  the  twenty-third  verse,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  not  to  harmonize  with  the  previous  narrative,  would 
just  prove  with  what  fidelity  Luke  has  preserved  the  purport 
of  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  information.  John  in  the 
same  way  makes  allusion  (ii.  22)  to  miracles  which  he  has 
not  recorded. — The  preposition  eh  before  the  name  Cayernaum 
appears  to  be  the  true  reading :  "  done  at  and  in  favour  of 
Capernaum." 

The  he.  (ver,  24)  indicates  opposition,  "So  far  from  seek- 
ing to  obtain  your  confidence  by  a  display  of  miracles,  I  shall 
rather  accept,  as  a  prophet,  the  fate  of  all  the  prophets,"  The 
proverbial  saying  here  cited  by  Jesus  is 'found  in  the  scene 
Matt,  xiii.  and  Mark  vi.,  and,  with  some  slight  modification, 
in  John  iv,  44,  None  have  more  difficulty  in  discerning  the 
exceptional  character  of  an  extraordinary  man  than  those  who 
have  long  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  familiarity. — The  hk 
(ver.  2  5)  is  again  of  an  adversative  force :  If  by  your  unbelief 
you  prevent  my  being  your  physician,  there  are  others  whom 
you  will  not  prevent  me  from  healing.  The  expression 
verily  announces  something  important ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  application  of  the  saying,  ver.   24,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
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lias  a  mucli  wider  reference  than  the  instance  before  Him ; 
Nazareth  becomes,  in  His  view,  a  type  of  unbelieving  Israel. 
This  is  proved  by  the  two  following  examples,  which  refer  to 
the  relations  of  Israel  with  the  heathen. — He  speaks  of  a 
famine  of  three  years  and  a  half.  From  the  expressions  of 
the  0.  T.,  during  these  years  (1  Kings  xvii.  1),  and  the  third 
year  (xviii.  1),  we  can  only  in  strictness  infer  a  drought  of  two 
years  and  a  half.  But  as  this  same  figure,  three  years  and 
a  half,  is  found  in  Jas.  v.  17,  it  was  probably  a  tradition  of 
the  Jewish  schools.  The  reasoning  would  be  this  :  The  famine 
must  have  lasted  for  a  certain  time  after  the  drought.  There 
would  be  a  desire  also  to  make  out  the  number  which,  ever 
since  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  become  the 
emblem  of  times  of  national  calamity.  The  expression,  all 
the  land,  denotes  the  land  of  Israel,  with  the  known  countries 
bordering  upon  it.  The  Alex,  reading  ^tScovla';,  the  territory  of 
Sidon,  may  be  a  correction  derived  from  the  LXX.  The  read- 
ing ScScovo'i,  the  city  of  Sidon  itself,  makes  the  capital  the 
centre  on  which  the  surrounding  cities  depend. — The  some- 
what incorrect  use  of  el  fxr),  except,  is  explained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  restriction  not  to  the  special  notion  of  Israelitish 
widowhood,  but  to  the  idea  of  vndowhood  in  general ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  ver.  27,  Matt.  xii.  4,  Gal.  i.  19,  and  other 
passages. — The  second  example  (ver.  2  7)  is  taken  from  2  Kings 
v.  14.  The  passage  2  Kings  vii.  3  and  some  others  prove 
how  very  prevalent  leprosy  was  in  Israel  at  this  time.  The 
prophecy  contained  in  these  examples  is  being  fulfilled  to  this 
hour :  Israel  is  deprived  of  the  works  of  grace  and  marvels  of 
healing  which  the  Messiah  works  among  the  Gentiles. 

Vers.  28-30.^  Conclusion. — The  threat  contained  in  these 
examples  exasperates  them :  "  Thou  rejectest  us :  we  reject 
thee,"  was  their  virtual  reply.  The  term  iK^aXketv,  to  cast 
out,  denotes  that  they  set  upon  Him  with  violence. — About 
forty  minutes  distant  from  Nazareth,  to  the  south-east,  they 
show  a  wall  of  rock  80  feet  high,  and  (if  we  add  to  it  a 
second  declivity  which  is  found  a  little  below)  about  300  feet 
above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  there  that  tradition  places 
this  scene.  But  Ptobinson  regards  this  tradition  as  of  no  great 
antiquity.  Besides,  it  does  not  agree  with  the  expression  :  on 
'  Ver.  29,  fc?.  B.  D.  L.  some  Man.,  witts  instead  of  in  ra. 
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which  the  city  was  huilt.  Nazareth  spreads  itself  out  upon  the 
eastern  face  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock  from  40  to  50  feet  high.  This  nearer  locality  agrees 
better  with  the  text. — The  cocrre  of  the  Alex,  reading  signifies : 
so  as  to  he  able  to  cast  Him  down.  It  was  for  that  purpose  that 
they  took  the  trouble  of  going  up  so  high.  This  reading  is 
preferable  to  the  T.  E. :  et?  to,  for  the  imrvose  of. — The  de- 
liverance of  Jesus  was  neither  a  miracle  nor  an  escape ;  He 
passed  through  the  group  of  these  infuriated  people  with  a 
majesty  which  overawed  them.  The  history  offers  some  simi- 
lar incidents.  We  cannot  say,  as  one  critic  does :  "  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  miracle,  He  left  them  this." 

The  greater  part  of  modern  critics  regard  this  scene  as  identical 
with  that  of  Matt.  xiii.  and  Mark  vi.,  placed  by  these  evangelists  at 
a  much  later  period.  They  rely,  Is/,  On  the  expression  of  surprise  : 
/5  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  and  on  the  proverbial  saying,  ver.  24, 
which  could  not  have  been  repeated  twice  within  a  few  months ;  2d, 
On  the  absence  of  miracles  common  to  the  two  narratives ;  Sd,  On 
the  words  of  ver.  23,  which  suppose  that  Jesus  had  been  labouring 
at  Capernaum  prior  to  this  visit  to  Nazareth.  But  how  in  this  case 
are  the  following  differences  to  be  explained  ? — 1.  In  Matthew  and 
Mark  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  attempt  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 
All  goes  off  peaceably  to  the  very  end.  2.  Where  are  certain  cases 
of  healing  recorded  by  Matthew  (ver.  58)  and  Mark  (ver.  5)  to  be 
placed  1  Before  the  preaching  1  This  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  (ver. 
23,  Luke).  After  the  preaching?  Luke's  narrative  absolutely 
excludes  this  supposition.  3.  Matthew  and  Mark  place  the  visit 
which  they  relate  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  Galilsean  ministry, 
and  towards  its  close,  whilst  Luke  commences  his  account  of  this 
ministry  with  the  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  studying.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  this  difference  in  two  ways  ;  Luke 
may  have  wished,  in  placing  this  narrative  here,  to  make  us  see  the 
reason  which  induced  Jesus  to  settle  at  Capernaum  instead  of 
Nazareth  (Bleek,  Weizsacker)  ;  or  he  may  have  made  this  scene  the 
.  opening  of  Jesus'  ministry,  because  it  prefigures  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  the  leading  idea  of 
his  book  (Holtzmann).  But  how  is  such  an  arbitrary  transposition 
to  be  harmonized  with  his  intention  of  writing  in  order,  so  distinctly 
professed  by  Luke  (i.  4)  ?  These  difficulties  have  not  yet  been 
solved.  Is  it  then  impossible,  that  after  a  first  attempt  among  His 
fellow-citizens  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  should  have 
made  a  second  later  on  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  quite  natural 
that,  before  leaving  Galilee  for  ever  (and  thus  at  the  very  time  to 
which  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  their  account).  He  should  have 
addressed  Himself  once  more  to  the  heart  of  His  fellow-countrymen, 
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and  that,  if  He  had  again  found  it  closed  against  Him,  the  shock 
would  nevertheless  have  been  less  violent  than  at  the  first  encounter  1 
However  this  may  be,  if  the  two  narratives  refer  to  the  same  event, 
as  present  criticism  decides,  Luke's  appears  to  me  to  deserve  the 
preference,  and  for  two  reasons  :  1.  The  very  dramatic  and  detailed 
picture  he  has  drawn  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  and 
absolute  originality  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  his  information  ; 
whilst  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark  betray,  by  the  absence 
of  all  distinctive  features,  their  traditional  origin.  2.  John  (iv.  4) 
cites,  at  the  beginning  of  his  account  of  the  Galiloean  ministry,  the 
saying  recorded  by  the  three  evangelists  as  to  the  rejection  which 
every  prophet  must  undergo  from  his  own  people.  He  quotes  it 
as  a  maxim  already  previously  announced  by  Jesus,  and  which  had 
influenced  from  the  first  the  course  of  His  ministry.  Now,  as  the 
three  Syn.  are  agreed  in  referring  this  saying  to  a  visit  at  Nazareth, 
this  quotation  in  John  clearly  proves  that  the  visit  in  question  took 
place  at  the  commencement  (Luke),  and  not  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end  of  the  Galilaean  ministry  (Matthew  and  Mark).  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  conclusions  :  \.  That  the  visit  related  by  Luke  is 
historical ;  2.  That  the  recollection  of  it  was  lost  to  tradition,  in 
common  with  many  other  facts  relating  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ministry  (marriage  at  Cana,  etc.);  3.  That  it  was  followed  by 
another  towards  the  end  of  the  Galilsean  ministry,  in  the  traditional 
account  of  which  several  incidents  were  introduced  belonging  to  the 
former.  As  to  the  sojourn  at  Capernaum,  implied  in  Luke  v.  23,  we 
have  already  seen  that  it  is  included  in  the  general  description, 
ver.  15.  John  ii.  12  proves  that  from  the  first  the  attention  of 
Jesus  was  drawn  to  this  city  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  reside. 
His  first  disciples  lived  near  it.  The  synagogue  of  Capernaum  must 
then  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  which  He  preached,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  those  mentioned  in  ver.  15. 

2.  Residence  at  Capcrnauvi :  vers.  31—44.  Five  sections: 
1st.  A  general  survey  (vers.  31  and  32)  ;  2d.  The  healing  of  a 
demoniac  (vers.  33-37)  ;  3d  That  of  Peter's  mother-in-law 
(vers.  38  and  39);  4:th.  Various  cures  (vers.  40-42);  5th. 
Transition  to  the  evangelization  of  Galilee  generally. 

1st.  Vers.  31  and  32. — The  term,  He  went  down,  refers  to 
the  situation  of  Capernaum  on  the  sea-shore,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Nazareth  on  the  high  land. — We  have  to  do  here  with 
a  permanent  abode ;  comp.  John  ii.  1 2  and  Matt.  iv.  1 3 
(ikOobv  KarwKTjaev  ek  K.),  as  well  as  the  term,  His  oion  city 
(Matt.  ix.  1).  The  name  Capernaum  or  Capharnaum  (see 
critical  note,  ver.  23)  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T.  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  a  very  ancient  place.  The 
name  may  signify,  toivn  of  JSfahum  (alluding  to  the  prophet 
of  this  name),  or  (with  more  probability)  toivn  of  consolation. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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The  name,  according  to  Josephus,  belonged  properly  to  a 
fountain;^  in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  mentions  this 
town,  he  calls  it  Kecpapvcofirj.^  Until  lately,  it  was  very 
generally  admitted  that  the  site  of  Capernaum  was  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  Tell-H«.m  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan, 
Since  Eobinson's  time,  however,  several,  and  among  the  rest 
M.  Eenan,  have  inclined  to  look  for  it  farther  south,  in  the 
rich  plain  where  stands  at  the  present  day  the  town  of  Khan- 
Minyeh,  of  which  Josephus  has  left  us  such  a  fine  description. 
Keim  pronounces  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  latter 
opinion,  and  supports  it  by  reasons  of  great  weight.^ — Agri- 
culture, fishing,  and  commerce,  favoured  by  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Ptolemais,  which  passed  through  or  near  Caper- 
naum, had  made  it  a  flourishing  city.  It  was  therefore  the 
most  important  town  of  the  northern  district  of  the  lake 
country.  It  was  the  Jewish,  as  Tiberias  was  the  heathen, 
capital  of  Galilee  (a  similar  relation  to  that  between  Jerusalem 
and  Csesarea). 

The  31st  and  3 2d  verses  form  the  fifth  resting-place  or 
general  summary  in  the  narrative  (see  vers.  14,  15).  The 
analytical  form  ^v  hiZdaKcov  indicates  habit.  In  the  parallel 
place  in  Mark,  the  imperf  ehlhaaKev  puts  the  act  of  teaching 
in  direct  and  special  connection  with  the  following  fact.  By 
the  authority  (i^ovata)  which  characterized  the  words  of 
Jesus,  Luke  means,  not  the  power  employed  in  the  healing 
of  the  demonaic  (to  express  this  he  would  rather  have  used 
Svva/xi<;,  force),  but  the  commanding  character  which  dis- 
tinguished His  teaching.  Jesus  did  not  dissect  texts,  like 
the  Eabbis;  He  laid  down  truths  which  carried  with  them 
their  own  evidence.  He  spoke  as  a  legislator,  not  as  a  lawyer 
(Matt.  vii.  28,  29). — The  following  incident  proves  the  right 
He  had  to  teach  in  this  way. — It  appears  that  it  was  with 
this  31st  verse  that  Marcion  commenced  his  Gospel,  prefacing 
it  with  the  fixing  of  the  date,  iii.  1  :  "In  the  15th  year  of 

^  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  8  :  "To  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  added  the  advan- 
tage of  a  copious  spring,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Capharnaum. ' 

■■'  Jos.  Vita,  §  72. 

2  Delitzsch,  in  his  little  tractate,  Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum,  does  not  hesitate  to 
recognise  in  the  great  field  of  ruins  of  Tell-Hum  the  remains  of  Capernaum. 
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the  government  of  Tiberius,  Jesus  went  down  into  the  town 
of  Galilee  called  Capernaum."  ^  The  complement  understood 
of  went  down  was  evidently :  from  heaven.  As  to  the  visit 
to  Nazareth,  Marcion  places  it  after  the  scene  which  follows ; 
this  transposition  was  certainly  dictated  by  ver.  23. 

2d.  Vers.  33-37.^  Should  the  possessed  mentioned  by  the 
evangelists  be  regarded  simply  as  persons  afflicted  after  the 
same  manner  as  our  lunatics,  whose  derangement  was  attri- 
buted by  Jewish  and  heathen  superstition  to  supernatural 
influence  ?  Or  did  God  really  permit,  at  this  extraordinary 
epoch  in  history,  an  exceptional  display  of  diabolical  power  ? 
Or,  lastly,  should  certain  morbid  conditions  now  existing,  which 
medical  science  attributes  to  purely  natural  causes,  either 
physical  or  psychical,  be  put  down,  at  the  present  day  also, 
to  the  action  of  higher  causes  ?  These  are  the  three  hypo- 
theses which  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  Several  of  the 
demoniacs  healed  by  Jesus  certainly  exhibit  symptoms  very 
like  those  which  are  observed  at  the  present  day  in  those  who 
are  simply  afflicted ;  for  example,  the  epileptic  child,  Luke 
ix.  37  et  seq.,  and  parall.  These  strange  conditions  in  every 
case,  therefore,  were  based  on  a  real  disorder,  either  physical 
or  physico-psychical.  The  evangelists  are  so  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  this,  that  they  constantly  class  the  demoniacs 
under  the  category  of  the  sick  (vers.  40  and  41),  never  under 
that  of  the  vicious.  The  possessed  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  children  of  tlie  devil  (John  viii.).  Nevertheless  these 
afflicted  persons  are  constantly  made  a  class  by  themselves. 
On  what  does  this  distinction  rest?  On  this  leading  fact, 
that  those  who  are  simply  sick  enjoy  their  own  personal  con- 
sciousness, and  are  in  possession  of  their  own  will ;  while  in 
the  possessed  these  faculties  are,  as  it  were,  confiscated  to  a 
foreign  power,  with  which  the  sick  person  identifies  himself 
(ver.  34,  viii.  30).  How  is  this  peculiar  symptom  to  be 
explained  ?  Josephus,  under  Hellenic  influence,  thought  that 
it  should  be  attributed  to  the  souls  of  wicked  men  who  came 
after  death  seeking  a  domicile  in  the  living.^     In  the  eyes 

'  Tei'tullian,  Contra  Marc.  iv.  7. 

2  Ver.  33.  N.  B.  L.  V.  Z.  omit  Xiyoj^.—Yav.  35.  S.  B.  D.  L.  V,  Z.  several 
Mnn.  read  k'ti)  instead  of  if. 
=*  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  3. 
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of  the  people  the  strange  guest  was  a  demon,  a  fallen  angel. 
This  latter  opinion  Jesus  must  have  shared.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, His  colloquies  with  the  demoniacs  might  be  explained  by 
an  accommodation  to  popular  prejudice,  and  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  were  thus  afflicted ;  but  in  His  private  conver- 
sations with  His  disciples,  He  must,  whatever  was  true,  have 
disclosed  His  real  thoughts,  and  sought  to  enlighten  them. 
But  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  He  gives 
the  apostles  and  disciples  power  to  cast  out  devils  (ix.  1),  and 
to  tread  on  all  the  poiver  of  the  enemy  (x.  19).  In  Mark 
ix.  29,  He  distinguishes  a  certain  class  of  demons  that  can 
only  be  driven  out  by  prayer  (and  fasting  ?).  In  Luke  xi.  2 1 
and  paralL,  He  explains  the  facility  with  which  He  casts  out 
demons  by  the  personal  victory  which  He  had  achieved  over 
Satan  at  the  beginning.  He  therefore  admitted  the  inter- 
vention of  this  being  in  these  mysterious  conditions.  If  this 
is  so,  is  it  not  natural  to  admit  that  He  who  exercised  over 
this,  as  over  aU  other  kinds  of  maladies,  such  absolute  power 
best  understood  its  nature,  and  that  therefore  His  views  upon 
the  point  should  determine  ours  ? 

Are  there  not  times  when  God  permits  a  superior  evil 
power  to  invade  humanity  ?  Just  as  God  sent  Jesus  at  a 
period  in  history  when  moral  and  social  evil  had  reached  its 
culminating  point,  did  not  He  also  permit  an  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  diabolical  power  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time  ?  By  this  means  Jesus  could  be  proclaimed  externally 
and  visibly  as  the  conqueror  of  the  enemy  of  men,  as  He  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  in  the  moral  sense  of 
the  word  (1  John  iii.  8).  All  the  miracles  of  healing  have 
a  similar  design.  They  are  signs  by  which  Jesus  is  revealed 
as  the  author  of  spiritual  deliverances  corresponding  to  these 
physical  cures. — An  objection  is  found  in  the  silence  of  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  but  John  in  no  way  professed  to  relate  aU  he 
knew.  He  says  himself,  xx.  30,  31,  that  there  are  besides 
many  miracles,  and  different  miracles  (jroWa  Kal  dWa),  which 
he  does  not  relate. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  things,  it  must  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  times  of  Jesus.  Not  only  might  the  latter 
have  been  of  an  exceptional  character ;  but  the  beneficent 
influence  which  the  gospel  has  exercised  in  restoring  man  to 
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himself,  and  bringing  his  conscience  under  the  power  of  the 
holy  and  true  God,  may  have  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  spiritual  world.  Lastly,  apart  from  all  this,  is 
there  nothing  mysterious,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  in 
certain  cases  of  mental  derangement,  particularly  in  those 
conditions  in  which  the  will  is,  as  it  were,  confiscated  to,  and 
paralyzed  by,  an  unknown  power  ?  And  after  deduction  has 
been  made  for  all  those  forms  of  mental  maladies  which  a 
discriminating  analysis  can  explain  by  moral  and  physical 
relations,  will  not  an  impartial  physician  agree  that  there  is 
a  residuum  of  cases  respecting  which  he  must  say :  Kon 
liquet  ? 

Possession  is  a  caricature  of  inspiration.  The  latter,  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  moral  essence  of  a  man,  confirms  him  for  ever 
in  the  possession  of  his  true  self ;  the  former,  while  profoundly 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  takes  advantage  of  its 
state  of  morbid  passivity,  and  leads  to  the  forfeiture  of  per- 
sonality. The  one  is  the  highest  work  of  God;  the  other  of 
the  devil. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  could  a  man  in  a  state 
of  mental  derangement,  and  who  would  be  regarded  as  un- 
clean (ver.  33),  be  found  in  the  synagogue  ?  Perhaps  his 
malady  had  not  broken  out  before  as  it  did  at  this  moment. 
— Luke  says  literally :  a  man  icJio  liad  a  spirit  {an  afflatus)  oj 
an  unclean  devil.  In  this  expression,  which  is  only  found  in 
Piev.  x\d.  14,  the  term  spirit  or  afflatus  denotes  the  influence 
of  the  unclean  devil,  of  the  being  who  is  the  author  of  it. — 
The  crisis  which  breaks  out  (ver.  34)  results  from  the  oppos- 
ing action  of  those  two  powers  which  enter  into  conflict  with 
each  other, — the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  that  of  the 
person  and  word  of  Jesus.  A  Jiohj  power  no  sooner  begins 
to  act  in  the  sphere  in  which  this  wretched  creature  lives, 
than  the  unclean  power  which  has  dominion  over  him  feels 
its  empire  threatened.  This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  contrast 
between  the  epithet  unclean  applied  to  the  diabolical  spirit 
(ver.  33),  and  the  address:  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God 
(ver.  34).  The  exclamation  ea,  ah!  (ver.  34)  is  properly  the 
imperative  of  idw,  let  he  !  It  is  a  cry  like  that  of  a  criminal 
who,  when  suddenly  apprehended  by  the  police,  calls  out : 
Loose  me  I     This  is  alsJ  what  is  meant  in  this  instance  by 
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the  expression,  in  frequent  use  amongst  tlie  Jews  witli  different 
applications :  What  is  tlure  hehveen  us  and  thee  ?  of  which  the 
meaning  here  is :  What  have  we  to  contend  about  ?  What 
evil  have  we  done  thee  ?  The  plural  we  does  not  apply  to 
the  devil  and  to  the  possessed,  since  the  latter  still  identifies 
himself  altogether  with  the  former.  The  devil  speaks  in  the 
name  of  all  the  other  spirits  of  his  kind  which  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  a  human  being. — The  perdition 
which  he  dreads  is  being  sent  into  the  abyss  where  such 
spirits  await  the  judgment  (viii.  31).  This  abyss  is  the 
emptiness  of  a  creature  that  possesses  no  point  of  support 
outside  itself, — neither  in  God,  as  the  faithful  angels  have, 
nor  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  sinful  men  endowed  with  a 
body  have.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inward  destitution,  they 
endeavour  to  unite  themselves  to  some  human  being,  so  as 
to  enter  through  this  medium  into  contact  with  sensible 
realities.  Whenever  a  loss  of  this  position  befalls  them,  they 
fall  back  into  the  abyss  of  their  empty  self-dependence  (vide 
suljectivitS). — The  term  HoIt/  One  of  God  expresses  the  cha- 
racter in  which  this  being  recognised  his  deadly  enemy.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  such  homage  should  be  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  acknowledge 
it  as  the  utterance  of  an  individual  whose  will  is  free,  which 
is  the  only  homage  that  can  please  Him ;  and  He  sees  what 
occasion  may  be  taken  from  such  facts  to  exhibit  His  work  in 
a  suspicious  light  (xi.  15).  He  therefore  puts  an  end  to  this 
scene  immediately  by  these  two  peremptory  words  (ver.  35)  • 
Silence  !  and  Come  out.  By  the  words  e'^  ainov,  of  him,  Jesus 
forcibly  distinguishes  between  the  two  beings  thus  far  mingled 
together.  This  divorce  is  the  condition  of  the  cure. — A  terrible 
convulsion  marks  the  deliverance  of  the  afflicted  man.  The 
tormentor  does  not  let  go  his  victim  without  subjecting  him 
to  a  final  torture.  The  words,  without  having  done  him  any 
hurt,  reproduce  in  a  striking  manner  the  impression  of  eye- 
witnesses :  they  ran  towards  the  unhappy  man,  expecting  to 
find  him  dead ;  and  to  their  surprise,  on  lifting  him  up,  they 
find  him  perfectly  restored. 

We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  when  they 
beheld  such  a  scene  as  this,  in  which  the  two  powers  that  dis- 
pute the  empire  of  mankind  had  in  a  sensible  manner  just 
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come  into  conflict.  Vers.  36  and  37  describe  this  feeling. 
Several  have  applied  the  expression  this  word  (What  a  word  is 
this !  A.  V.)  to  the  command  of  Jesus  which  the  devil  had 
just  obeyed.  But  a  reference  to  ver.  32  obliges  us  to  take 
the  term  ivord  in  its  natural  sense,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in 
general.  The  authority  with  which  He  taught  (ver.  32)  found 
its  gviarantee  in  the  authority  backed  by  'power  {SvpafiL<i),  with 
which  He  forced  the  devils  themselves  to  render  obedience. 
The  power  which  Jesus  exercises  by  His  simple  word  is  opposed 
to  the  prescriptions  and  pretences  of  the  exorcists ;  His  cures 
differed  from  theirs,  just  as  His  teaching  did  from  that  of  the 
scribes.     In  both  cases  He  speaks  as  a  master. 

The  account  of  this  miracle  is  omitted  by  Matthew.  It  is 
found  with  some  slight  variations  in  Mark  (i.  23  et  seq.).  It  is 
placed  by  him,  as  by  Luke,  at  the  beginning  of  this  sojourn  of  Jesus 
at  Capernaum.  Instead  of  pixpav,  having  thrown  Mm,  Mark  says, 
(TTrapd^av,  having  torn,  violently  convulsed  him. — Instead  of  JFhat  wwd 
is  this  ?  Mark  makes  the  multitude  say  :  JFhat  new  doctrine  is  this  ? — 
an  expression  which  agrees  with  the  sense  which  we  have  given  to 
Aoyos  in  Luke.  The  meaning  of  the  epithet  new  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people  might  be  rendered  by  the  common  exclamation  :  Here  is 
something  new  !  According  to  Bleek,  Mark  borrowed  his  narrative 
from  Luke.  But  how  very  paltry  and  insignificant  these  changes 
would  seem  !  According  to  Holtzmann,  the  original  source  was  the 
primitive  Mark  (A.),  the  narrative  of  which  has  been  reproduced 
exactly  by  our  Mark ;  Avhilst  Luke  has  modified  it  Avith  a  view  to 
exalt  the  miracle,  by  changing,  for  example,  having  torn  into  having 
thrown,  and  by  adding  on  his  own  authority  the  details,  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  withoid  having  done  him  any  hurt.  Holtzmann  congratulates 
himself,  after  this,  on  having  made  Luke's  dependence  on  the  Proto- 
Mark  quite  evident.  But  the  simple  term  word,  which  in  Luke  (ver. 
36)  supplies  the  place  of  Mark's  emphatic  expression,  this  new  doc- 
trine, contradicts  this  explanation.  And  if  this  miracle  was  in  the 
primitive  Mark,  from  which,  according  to  Holtzmann,  Matthew  must 
also  have  drawn  his  narrative,  how  came  the  latter  to  omit  an  incident 
so  striking  ?  Holtzmann's  answer  is,  that  this  evangelist  thought 
another  example  of  a  similar  cure,  that  of  the  demoniac  at  Gadara, 
the  more  striking;  and  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  healing 
at  Capernaum,  he  has  put  down  two  demoniacs,  instead  of  one,  to 
Gadai'a  .  .  . !  How  can  such  a  childish  procedure  be  imputed  to  a 
grave  historian  ? 

3d  Vers.  38  and  39.^ — Peter,  according  to  our  narrative, 
seems  to  have  lived  at  Capernaum.  According  to  John  i.  45, 
he  was  originally  of  Bethsaida.     The  two  places  were  very 

'  Ver.  38.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  utto  and  ix. 
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near,  and  miglit  have  had  a  common  synagogue ;  or,  while 
originally  belonging  to  the  one,  Peter  might  have  taken  up  his 
abode  at  the  other. — The  term  irevdepd  (not  fjirjTpvca)  proves 
that  Peter  was  married,  which  agrees  with  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  It 
is  possible  that  from  this  time  Jesus  took  up  His  abode  in 
Peter's  house,  Matt.  xvii.  24  et  seq. — According  to  Mark  i. 
29,  His  train  of  disciples  consisted,  not  only  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  but  also  of  James  and  John.  This  abeady  existing 
association  supposes  a  prior  connection  between  Jesus  and 
these  young  fishermen,  which  is  explained  in  John  i.  Luke 
does  not  name  the  companions  of  Jesus.  We  only  see  by  the 
words,  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them  (ver,  39),  that  He 
was  not  alone. — The  expression  TTfpero?  iJieya<;  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  here  in  the  technical  sense  which  it  has  in  ancient 
books  of  medicine,  where  it  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  fever. 
— In  Luke,  Jesus  lends  doion  over  the  sick  woman.  This  was 
a  means  of  entering  into  spiritual  communication  with  her: 
comp.  Peter's  words  to  the  impotent  man  (Acts  iii.  4) :  Look 
on  me.  In  Matthew,  He  touches  the  sick  woman  with  His 
hand.  This  action  has  the  same  design.  In  Mark,  He  takes 
her  hy  the  hand  to  lift  her  up.  How  are  these  variations  to 
be  explained,  if  all  three  drew  from  the  same  source,  or  if  one 
derived  his  account  from  the  other  ? — Luke  says,  literally,  He 
rehuked  the  fever ;  as  if  He  saw  in  the  disease  some  principle 
hostile  to  man.  This  agrees  with  John  viii.  44,  where  the 
devil  is  called  the  murderer  of  man. — It  was  doubtless  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  meal  (ver.  40).  The  first  use  which  the 
sick  woman  makes  of  her  recovered  strength  was  to  serve  up 
a  repast  for  her  guests.  Holtzmann  finds  a  proof  in  the  plur. 
auTot9,  "  she  served  them"  that  Luke's  narrative  depends  on 
Mark ;  for  thus  far  Luke  has  only  spoken  of  Jesus :  He  came 
down  (ver.  31),  He  entered  (ver.  38).  But  this  proof  is  weak. 
In  the  description  of  the  public  scene,  Luke  would  only  pre- 
sent the  principal  person,  Jesus ;  while  in  the  account  of  the 
domestic  scene  he  would  naturally  mention  also  the  other 
persons,  since  they  had  all  the  same  need  of  being  waited 
upon. 

In  Luke  and  Mark  the  position  of  this  narrative  is  very  nearly 
the  same,  with  merely  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  it  follows 
the  calUng  of  the  four  disciples,  while  in  Luke  it  precedes  it.     In 
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Mattlie\r,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  placed  very  mucli  later — after  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  to  the  details,  Matthew  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  Mark.  Thus  the  two  evangelists  which  agree  as  to  the 
time  (Luke  and  Mark)  differ  most  as  to  the  details,  and  the  two 
which  come  nearest  to  each  other  in  details  (Matthew  and  Mark) 
differ  considerably  as  to  time.  How  can  this  singular  relation  be 
explained  if  they  drew  from  common  written  sources,  or  if  they 
copied  from  each  other?  Luke  here  omits  Andrew,  whom  Mark 
mentions.  Why  so,  if  he  copied  from  the  primitive  Mark  1  Had 
he  any  animosity  against  Andrew  1  Holtzmann  replies  :  Because 
he  does  not  speak  of  Andrew  in  what  follows.  As  if,  in  Mark  him- 
self, he  was  any  the  more  mentioned  in  the  incidents  that  follow  ! 

4:th.  Vers.  40  and  41.-^ — Here  we  have  one  of  those  periods 
when  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  was  most  abundantly  dis- 
played. We  shall  meet  again  with  some  of  these  culminat- 
ing points  in  the  course  of  His  ministry.  A  similar  rhythm 
is  found  in  the  career  of  the  apostles.  Peter  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  V.  15,  16),  and  Paul  at  Ephesus  (xix.  11,  12),  exercise 
their  miraculous  power  to  a  degree  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  exhibited  it  at  no  other  time  in  their  life ;  it  was  at 
the  same  time  the  culminating  point  of  their  ministry  of  the 
w^ord. 

The  memory  of  this  remarkable  evening  must  have  fixed 
itself  indelibly  in  the  early  tradition ;  for  the  account  of  this 
time  has  been  preserved,  in  almost  identical  terms,  in  our  three 
Syn.  The  sick  came  in  crowds.  The  expression,  when  the  sun 
loas  setting,  shows  that  this  time  had  been  waited  for.  And 
that  not  "  because  it  was  the  cool  hour,"  as  ^lany  have  thought, 
but  because  it  was  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  and  carrying  a  sick 
person  was  regarded  as  work  (John  v.  10).  The  whole  city, 
as  Mark,  in  his  simple,  natural,  and  somewhat  emphatic  style, 
says,  was  gathered  together  at  the  door. — According  to  our 
narrative,  Jesus  made  use  on  this  occasion  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Luke  cannot  have  invented  this  detail  himseK;  and 
the  others  would  not  have  omitted  it  if  it  had  belonged  to  their 
alleged  common  source  of  information.  Therefore  Luke  had 
some  special  source  in  which  this  detail  was  found,  and  not 

^  Ver.  40.  B.  D.  Q.  X.  iviTtht;  instead  of  ii-il'iis. — B.  D.  It.  Syr.,  ihfaviva 
instead  of  E^i^a^rsuo-sv. — Ver.  41.  The  ]\Iss.  are  divided  between  xpavyaX'^'^oi  and 
xpce.Z,o)ira. — The  T.  R.,  with  14  Mjj.  almost  all  tlie  Mnn.  Syr.,  reads  a  Xpia-ros 
before  o  um;  tou  emu,  contrary  to  N.  B.  C.  D.  F.  L.  R.  X.  Z.  ItP'^ii"',  which 
omit  it. 
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this  alone.  This  rite  is  a  symbol  of  any  kind  of  transmission, 
whether  of  a  gift  or  an  office  (Moses  and  Joshua,  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9),  or  of  a  blessing  (the  patriarchal  blessings),  or  of  a  duty 
(the  transfer  to  the  Levites  of  the  natural  functions  of  the 
eldest  sons  in  every  family),  or  of  guilt  (the  guilty  Israelite 
laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim),  or  of  the  sound 
vital  strength  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  imparts  it  (cures). 
It  is  not  certainly  that  Jesus  could  not  have  worked  a  cure  by 
His  mere  word,  or  even  by  a  simple  act  of  volition.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  something  profoundly  human  in  this 
act  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  head  of  any  one  whom  one 
desires  to  benefit.  It  is  a  gesture  of  tenderness,  a  sign  of 
beneficial  communication  such  as  the  heart  craves.  Then  this 
symbol  might  be  morally  necessary.  Whenever  Jesus  avails 
HimseK  of  any  material  means  to  work  a  cure,  whether  it 
be  the  sound  of  His  voice,  or  clay  made  of  His  spittle.  His 
aim  is  to  establish,  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  particular 
case,  a  personal  tie  between  the  sick  person  and  Himself; 
for  He  desires  not  only  to  heal,  but  to  effect  a  restoration  to 
God,  by  creating  in  the  consciousness  of  the  sick  a  sense  of 
union  with  Himself,  the  organ  of  divine  grace  in  the  midst  of 
mankind.  This  moral  aim  explains  the  variety  of  the  means 
employed.  Had  they  been  curative  means^ — of  the  nature  of 
magnetic  passes,  for  example, — they  eould  not  have  varied  so 
much.  But  as  they  were  addressed  to  the  sick  person's  soul, 
Jesus  chose  them  in  such  a  way  that  His  action  was  adapted 
to  its  character  or  position.  In  the  case  of  a  deaf  mute.  He 
put  His  fingers  into  his  ears ;  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  a  blind 
man  with  His  spittle,  etc.  In  this  way  their  healing  appeared 
as  an  emanation  from  His  person,  and  attached  them  to  Him 
by  an  indissoluble  tie.  Their  restored  life  was  felt  to  be  de- 
pendent on  His.  The  repetition  of  the  act  of  laying  on  of 
hands  in  each  case  was  with  the  same  view.  The  sick  person, 
being  thus  visibly  put  into  a  state  of  physical  dependence, 
would  necessarily  infer  his  moral  dependence.  —  The  Alex, 
readings  eVtrt^ei?,  laying,  on,  idepdireve,  He  healed,  must  be 
preferred.  The  aor.  (in  the  T.  E.)  indicates  the  completed  act, 
the  imperf.  its  indefinite  continuation :  "  Laying  His  hands  on 
each  of  them,  He  healed,  and  kept  on  healing,  as  many  as  came 
for  it." 
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The  demoniacs  are  mentioned  in  ver.  41  among  the  sick, 
but  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves.  This  agrees  with  what 
we  have  stated  respecting  their  condition.  There  must  have 
been  some  physico-psychical  disorganization  to  afford  access  to 
the  malign  influence.  The  words  o  XpLaro'i  are  correctly 
omitted  by  the  Alex. ;  they  have  been  taken  from  the  second 
part  of  the  verse. — From  the  fact  that  the  multitude  translated 
the  exclamation  of  the  devils,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  into 
this.  It  is  the  Christ,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  two 
titles  were  identical.  By  the  former,  the  devils  acknowledged 
the  divine  character  of  this  man,  who  made  them  feel  so  forcibly 
His  sovereign  power.  The  latter  was  the  translation  of  this 
homage  into  ordinary  speech  by  the  Jewish  multitude.  Was 
it  the  design  of  the  devil  to  compromise  Jesus  by  stirring  up 
a  dangerous  excitement  in  Israel  in  His  favour,  or  by  making 
it  believed  that  there  was  a  bond  of  common  interest  between 
His  cause  and  theirs  ?  It  is  more  natural  to  regard  this  ex- 
clamation as  an  involuntary  homage,  an  anticipation  of  that 
compulsory  adoration  which  all  creatures,  even  those  which 
are  under  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  says  (Phil.  ii.  10),  shall  one  day 
render  to  Jesus.  They  are  before  the  representative  of  Him 
he/ore  tvhom  they  tremhle  (Jas.  ii.  1 9).  Jesus,  who  had  rejected 
in  the  desert  all  complicity  with  their  head,  could  not  think 
of  deriving  advantage  from  this  impure  homage. 

bth.  Vers.  42-44.^ — The  more  a  servant  of  God  exerts  him- 
self in  outward  activity,  the  more  need  there  is  that  he  should 
renew  his  inward  strength  by  meditation.  Jesus  also  was  sub- 
ject to  this  law.  Every  morning  He  had  to  obtain  afresh 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  day ;  for  He  lived  hy  the  Father 
(John  vi.  57).  He  went  out  before  day  from  Peter's  house, 
where  no  doubt  He  was  staying.  Instead  of.  And  tvhen  it 
was  day,  Mark  says,  While  it  was  still  very  dark  (evvv')(pv  Xiav). 
Instead  of,  the  multitude  sought  Him,  Mark  says,  Simon  and 
they  that  were  urith  him  followed  after  Hiin  .  .  .,  and  said  unto 
Him,  All  men  seek  Thee.  Instead  of,  /  miist  ipreaeh,  Mark 
makes  Jesus  say.  Let  us  go,  that  I  may  j^reaeh  .  .  .,  etc.    These 

^  Ver.  43.  N.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.,  a-rtirraXyDi  instead  of  a.'^nTra^.fn.a.t. — 
8.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  t-rt  towto  instead  oi  m  tovto. — Ver.  44.  N.  B.  D.  Q.,  s/j  t«s 
irma.yuya.i  instead  01  £»  Tan  avta.ycayct.1%. — N.  B.  C.  L.  Q.  R.  Several  Mnn.,  Ttii 
looiccia;,  instead  of  rm  FaXtXaias.. 
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shades  of  difference  are  easily  explained,  if  tlie  substance  of 
these   narratives  was  furnished  by   oral  tradition;  but  they  ■ 
become  childish  if   they  are  drawn  from  the    same  written 
source.     Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke  generalizes  and  obscures 
the  narrative  of  the  primitive  Mark.     The  third  evangelist 
would  have  laboured  very  uselessly  to  do  that !     Bleek  suc- 
ceeds no  better  in  explaining  Mark  by  Luke,  than  Holtzmann 
Luke  by  Mark.     If  Mark  listened  to  the  narrations  of  Peter, 
it  is  intelhgible  that  he  should  have  added  to  the  traditional 
narrative  the  few  striking  features  which  are  peculiar  to  him, 
and  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  part  taken  by  Sirnon 
on  that  day.     As  we  read  Mark  i.  36,  37,  we  fancy  we  hear 
Peter  telling  the  story  himself,  and  saying :  "  And  we  found 
Him,  and  said  to  Him,  All  men  seek  Thee."     These  special 
features,  omitted  in  the  general  tradition,  are  wanting  in  Luke. 
— The  words  of  Jesus,  ver.  43,  might  be  explained  by  a  tacit 
opposition  between  the  ideas  of  preaching  and  healing.     "  If  I 
stayed  at  Capernaum,  I  should  soon  have  nothing  else  to  do 
but  work  cures,  whilst  I  am  sent  that  I  may  preach  also." 
But  in  this  case  the  verb  evayyeXlaaaOac  should  commence 
the  phrase.     On  the  contrary,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  words, 
to  other  cities  .  .  .     Jesus  opposes  to  the  idea  of  a  stationary 
ministry  at    Capernaum,   that   of  itinerant  preaching.      The 
term  evayyeXLcraadai,,  to  tell  netvs,  is  very  appropriate  to  ex- 
press  this  idea.     The  message  ceases  to  be  neivs  when  the 
preacher  remains  in  the  same  place.     But  in  this  expression 
of  Jesus  there  is,  besides,  a  contrast  between  Capernaum,  the 
large  city,  to  which  Jesus  in  no  way  desires  to  confine  His  care, 
and  the  smaller  towns  of  the  vicinity,  designated  in  Mark  by 
the  characteristic  term  /co/ATroTroXei?,  which  are  equally  entrusted 
to  His  love. — It  is  difiicult  to  decide  between  the  two  readings, 
aireaTaXrjv,  I  have  been  sent  in  order  to  ,  .  .,  and  aTrea-ToXfiai, 
my  mission  is  to  .  .  .     The  second  perhaps  agrees  better  with 
the  context.     A  very  similar  various  reading  is  found  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Mark  i.  38  {i^TjXOov  or  i^eXrjXvOa).     Mark's 
term  appears  to  allude  to  the  incarnation ;  Luke's  only  refers 
to  the  mission  of  Jesus. — The  readings  ek  Ta<;  avvayoiyd';  and 
iv  Tttt?  <Tvvayco'ya2<;,\eT.  44,  recur  in  Mark  i.  39.    The  former 
appears  less  regular,  which  makes  it  more  probable :   Jesus 
carried  the  preaching  into  the  synagogues. — The  absurd  read- 
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ing  TTJ'i  TouSaia?;  which  is  found  in  the  six  principal  Alex., 
should  be  a  caution  to  blind  partisans  of  this  text. 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS. 

"VVe  shall  here  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in 
general.  Four  methods  are  used  to  get  rid  of  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment in  the  Gospel  history  : — 1st  The  explanation  called  natural, 
Avhich  upholds  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  but  explains  the  text 
in  such  a  way  that  its  contents  offer  nothing  extraordinary.  This 
attempt  has  failed  ;  it  is  an  expedient  repudiated  at  the  present  day, 
rationalistic  criticism  only  having  recourse  to  it  in  cases  where  other 
methods  are  manifestly  ineffectual. — 2d.  The  mythical  explanation, 
according  to  which  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  would  be  owing  to 
reminiscences  of  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  0.  T., — the  Messiah 
could  not  do  less  than  the  prophets, — or  would  be  either  the  product 
of  spontaneous  creations  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  or  the  acci- 
dental result  of  certain  words  or  parables  of  Jesus  that  were  mis- 
understood (the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  e.g.,  the  result  of  the  passage 
Luke  xvi.  31 ;  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  a  translation  into 
fact  of  the  parable,  Luke  xiii.  6-9).  But  the  simple,  plain,  historical 
character  of  our  Gospel  narratives,  so  free  from  all  poetical  adorn- 
ment and  bombast,  defends  them  against  this  suspicion.  Besides, 
several  accounts  of  miracles  are  accompanied  by  words  of  Jesus, 
which  in  such  a  case  would  lose  their  meaning,  but  which  are  never- 
theless beyond  doubt  authentic.  For  example,  the  discourse,  Matt, 
xii.  26  et  seq.,  where  Jesus  refutes  the  charge,  laid  against  Him  by 
His  adversaries,  of  casting  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils, 
would  have  no  sense  but  on  the  supposition,  fully  conceded  by  these 
adversaries,  of  the  reality  of  His  cures  of  the  possessed.  His  address 
to  the  cities  of  Galilee,  Luke  x.  12-15,  implies  the  notorious  and 
undisputed  reality  of  numerous  miraculous  facts  in  His  ministry ; 
for  we  know  of  no  exegesis  which  consents  to  give  the  term  Swa/^ets 
in  this  passage  the  purely  moral  meaning  which  M.  Colani  proposes.' 
— dd.  The  relative  hypothesis,  according  to  which  these  facts  must 
be  ascribed  to  natural  laws  as  yet  unknown.  This  was  the  explana- 
tion of  Schleiermacher ;  in  part  also  it  was  the  explanation  of  M. 
Renan  :  "  The  miraculous  is  only  the  unexplained."  It  is  in  conflict 
with  two  insurmountable  difficulties  :  1.  If  certain  cures  may  be 
explained  after  a  fashion,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  one  will 
ever  discover  a  natural  law  capable  of  producing  a  multiplication  ot 
loaves  and  of  cooked  fish,  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  above  all, 
such  an  event  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Himself  2.  We  must, 
according  to  this  explanation,  attribute  to  Jesus  miracles  of  scientific 
knowledge  quite  as  inexplicable  as  the  miracles  of  power  which  are 

'  See  on  this  subject  the  fine  chapter  of  Holtzmann,  Z)ie  Synopt.  Evangelien, 
§  30  ;  Die  Synoptischen  Wunderberichie ;  and  my  lecture  on  the  Miracles  de 
J4sus,  second  edition,  p.  11  et  seq. 
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now  in  question. — ifh.  The  psycliologlcal  explanation.  After  having 
got  rid  of  the  miracles  wrought  on  external  nature  (the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves  and  the  stilling  of  the  storm)  by  one  of  the  three 
methods  indicated,  Keim  admits  a  residuum  of  extraordinary  and 
indisputable  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  These  are  the  cures  wrought 
upon  the  sick  and  the  possessed.  Before  him,  M.  Eenan  had  spoken 
of  the  influence  exerted  on  suffering  and  nervous  people  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  person  of  finely  organized  nature  {tine  jjersonne  exquise).  Keim 
merely,  in  fact,  amplifies  this  expression.  The  only  real  miracles 
in  the  history  of  Jesus — ^the  cures — are  to  be  ascribed,  according  to 
him,  to  moral  influence  {ethico-psTjchological,  t.  ii.  p.  162). — We  reply 
— 1.  That  the  miracles  wrought  on  nature,  which  are  set  aside  as 
mythical,  are  attested  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  cures  which 
are  admitted.  2.  That  Jesus  wrought  these  cures  with  an  absolute 
certainty  of  success  ("  Now,  in  order  that  ye  may  know,  I  say  unto 
thee  .  .  ."  ^'  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  "  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou 
wilt"),  and  that  the  effect  produced  was  immediate.  These  two 
features  are  incompatible  with  the  psychological  explanation.  3. 
That  if  Jesus  had  known  that  these  cures  did  not  proceed  from  an 
order  of  things  above  nature,  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  would  have 
offered  them  as  God's  testimony  in  His  favour,  and  as  signs  of  His 
Messianic  dignity.  Charlatanism,  however  slight,  is  incompatible 
with  the  moral  character  of  Jesus.    On  the  possessed,  see  pp.  243-5. 

Jewish  legends  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  Jesus' 
miracles.  "  The  Son  of  Stada  (a  nickname  applied  to  Jesus  in  the 
Talmud)  brought  chai-ms  from  Egypt  in  an  incision  which  he  had 
made  in  his  flesh."  This  is  the  accusation  of  the  Talmud  against 
Him.  Surely,  if  the  Jews  had  been  able  to  deny  His  miracles,  it 
would  have  been  a  simpler  thing  to  do  than  to  explain  them  in  this 
way.  Lastly,  when  we  compare  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  with 
those  attributed  to  Him  in  the  apocryphal  ^\Titings,  we  feel  what  a 
wide  difference  there  is  between  tradition  and  lesrend. 


SECOND  CYCLE. — CHAP,  V.  1-VI.  11. 

From  the  Call  of  the  First  Disciijles  to  the  Choice  of  the  Tivelve. 

Up  to  this  time  Jesus  has  been  preaching,  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends,  but  without  forming  about  Him  a  circle  of  per- 
manent disciples.  As  His  work  grows.  He  feels  it  necessary 
to  give  it  a  more  definite  form.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
He  deems  it  wise  to  attach  to  Himself,  as  regular  disciples, 
those  whom  the  Father  has  given  Him.  This  new  phase  coin- 
cides with  that  in  which  His  work  begins  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  established  order  of  thinofs. 
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This  cycle  comprises  six  narratives  :  1.  The  call  of  the  first 
four  disciples  (v.  1-11);  2  and  3.  Two  cures  of  the  leper 
and  the  paralytic  (v.  12-14  and  15-26);  4.  The  call  of 
Levi,  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  (v.  27-39); 
5  and  6.  Two  conflicts  relating  to  the  Sabbath  (vi.  1-11). 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Disciijlcs:  v.  1-11. — The  companions 
of  Jesus,  in  the  preceding  scene,  have  not  yet  been  named  by 
Luke  {they  besought  Him,  iv.  38  ;  she  ministered  unto  them, 
iv.  39).  According  to  Mark  (i.  29),  they  were  Peter,  Andrew, 
James,  and  John.  These  are  the  very  four  young  men  whom 
we  find  in  this  narrative.  They  had  lived  up  to  this  time  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  continued  their  old  occupations. 
But  this  state  of  things  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  part  which 
Jesus  designed  for  them.  They  were  to  treasure  up  all  His 
instructions,  be  the  constant  witnesses  of  His  works,  and  re- 
ceive from  Him  a  daily  moral  education.  In  order  to  this,  it 
was  indispensable  that  they  should  be  continually  with  Him. 
In  calling  them  to  leave  their  earthly  occupation,  and  assigning 
them  in  its  place  one  that  was  wholly  spiritual,  Jesus  founded, 
properly  speaking,  the  Christian  ministry.  For  this  is  precisely 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  simple  Christian  and 
the  minister,  that  the  former  realizes  the  life  of  faith  in  any 
earthly  calling ;  while  the  latter,  excused  by  his  Master  from 
any  particular  profession,  can  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
spiritual  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  Such  is  the  new 
position  to  which  Jesus  raises  these  young  fishermen.  It  is 
more  than  simple  faith,  but  less  than  apostleship ;  it  is  the 
ministry,  the  general  foundation  on  which  will  be  erected  the 
apostolate. 

The  call  related  here  by  Luke  is  certainly  the  same  as 
that  which  is  related,  in  a  more  abridged  form,  by  Matthew 
(iv.  18-22)  and  Mark  (i.  16-20).  Tor  can  any  one  suppose, 
with  Eiggenbach,  that  Jesus  twice  addressed  the  same  persons 
in  these  terms,  "  /  luill  make  you  fishers  of  men"  and  that  they 
could  have  twice  left  all  in  order  to  follow  Him  ?  If  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is  omitted  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  it  is  because,  as  we  have  frequent  proof  in  the  former, 
in  the  traditional  narratives,  the  whole  interest  was  centred 
in  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  soul  of  every  incident. 
Mark  has  given  completeness  to  these  narratives  wherever  he 
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could  avail  himself  of  Peter's  accounts.  But  Iiere  this  was 
not  the  case,  because,  as  many  facts  go  to  prove,  Peter  avoided 
giving  prominence  to  himself  in  his  own  narrations. 

Vers.  1-3.^ — Tlie  General  Situation. — This  description  fur- 
nishes a  perfect  frame  to  the  scene  that  follows.  The  words,  koX 
aur6<;  .  .  .,  JUe  vjas  also  standing  there,  indicate  the  inconvenient 
position  in  which  He  was  placed  by  the  crowd  collected  at  this 
spot. — The  details  in  ver.  2  are  intended  to  explain  the  request 
which  Jesus  makes  to  the  fishermen.  The  night  fishing  was 
at  an  end  (ver.  5).  And  they  had  no  intention  of  beginning 
another  by  daylight ;  the  season  was  not  favourable.  More- 
over, they  had  washed  their  nets  {aTreiiKwav  is  the  true  read- 
ing ;  the  imperf  in  B.  D.  is  a  correction),  and  their  boats  were 
drawn  up  upon  the  strand  (earcora).  If  the  fishermen  had 
been  ready  to  fish,  Jesus  would  not  have  asked  them  to  render 
a  service  which  would  have- interfered  with  their  work.  It  is 
true  that  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  them  as  actually  en- 
gaged in  casting  their  nets.  But  these  two  evangelists  omit 
the  miraculous  draught  altogether,  and  take  us  to  the  final 
moment  when  Jesus  says  to  them:  "/  will  maJce  you  fishers 
of  men."  Jesus  makes  a  pulpit  of  the  boat  which  His  friends 
had  just  left,  whence  He  casts  the  net  of  the  word  over  the 
crowd  which  covers  the  shore.  Then,  desiring  to  attach  hence- 
forth these  young  believers  to  Himself  with  a  view  to  His 
future  work.  He  determines  to  give  them  an  emblem  they  will 
never  forget  of  the  magnificent  success  that  will  attend  the 
ministry  for  the  love  of  which  He  invites  them  to  forsake  all ; 
and  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  deeply  graven  on  their  hearts. 
He  takes  this  emblem  from  their  daily  calling. 

Vers.  4-1  Oa.^  Tlie  Preparation. — In  the  imperative,  launch 
out  (ver.  4),  Jesus  speaks  solely  to  Peter,  as  director  of  the 
embarkation;  the  order,  let  cloivn,  is  addressed  to  all.  Peter, 
the  head  of  the  present  fishing,  will  one  day  be  head  also  of 
the  mission. — Not  having  taken  anything  during  the  night,  the 
most  favourable  time  for  fishing,  they  had  given  up  the  idea 

^  Ver.  1.  N.  A.  B.  L.  X.,  xai  axoui/v  instead  of  rov  axovuv. — Ver.  2.  B.  D., 
tvXuvnv,  instead  of  frXwan  or  wrirXwctv,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  others. 

^  Ver.  6.  N.  B.  L.  S/j^oira-jTa,  C.  ^itppnTo,  instead  of  'Sitppryvuro  (or  ^uptiyvu-o), 
Mfhich  is  the  readin;;  of  T.  R.  and  the  rest. — Ver.  8.  K.  omits  avpn. — Ver.  9.  B. 
D.  X. ,  uy  instead  of  ». 
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of  fishing  in  the  day.  Peter's  reply,  so  full  of  docility,  indi- 
cates faith  already  existing.  "  /  should  not  think  of  letting 
down  the  net ;  nevertheless  at  Thy  word  .  .  ."  He  calls  Jesus 
iTriaTdTrjq,  properly  Overseer,  Master.  This  word  frequently 
occurs  in  Luke ;  it  is  more  general  than  pa^^l  or  BcSd(rKa\o<; ; 
it  refers  to  any  kind  of  oversight. — The  miraculous  draught 
may  be  only  a  miracle  of  knowledge  ;  Jesus  had  a  supernatural 
knowledge  of  a  large  shoal  of  fish  to  be  found  in  this  place. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  abundance  of  fish 
appearing  in  an  unexpected  way.-^  Jesus  may,  however,  have 
wrought  by  His  own  will  what  is  frequently  produced  by 
physical  circumstances. — The  imperf.,  was  breaking,  ver.  6,  in- 
dicates a  beginning  to  break,  or  at  least  a  danger  of  it.  The 
arrival  of  their  companions  prevented  this  accident.  The  term 
fj,eTO'^oo  denotes  merely  participation  in  the  same  employment. 
— In  Matthew  and  Mark,  John  an"d  James  were  mending  their 
nets.  Luke  contains  nothing  opposed  to  this. — Meyer  thinks 
Peter's  astonishment  (ver.  8)  incomprehensible  after  all  the 
miracles  he  had  already  seen.  But  whenever  divine  power 
leaves  the  region  of  the  abstract,  and  comes  before  our  eyes  in 
the  sphere  of  actual  facts,  does  it  not  appear  new  ?  Thus,  in 
Peter's  case,  the  emotion  produced  by  the  draught  of  fishes 
effaces  for  the  time  every  other  impression.  "E^eXOe  diz 
e'/ioO.  Go  out  [of  the  boat,  and  depart]  from  me.  Peter  here 
employs  the  more  religious  expression  Lord,  which  answers  to 
his  actual  feeling. — The  word  dvrjp,  a  man,  strongly  indi- 
vidualizes the  idea  of  sinner. — If  the  reading  rj  be  preferred  to 
biv  (Alex.),  we  must  take  the  word  dypa,  catch,  in  the  passive 
sense. — The  term  kolvwvol,  associates  (ver.  10),  implies  more 
than  iieTo-xpi,  companions  (ver.  7) ;  it  denotes  association  in  a 
common  undertaking. 

1  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  285  :  "The  thickness  of  the 
shoals  of  fish  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  lias 
not  witnessed  them.  They  often  cover  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  ;  and  when 
the  fish  move  slowly  forward  in  a  mass,  and  are  rising  out  of  the  water,  they  are 
packed  so  close  together,  that  it  appears  as  if  a  heavy  rain  was  beating  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  water." — A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  some  years  ago, 
and  even  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  in  several  of  our  Swiss  lakes.  "  At  the  end 
of  February,  in  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  WaUenstadt,  the  fish  crowded 
together  in  such  large  numbers  at  certain  places  by  the  banks,  that  the  water 
was  darkened  by  them.  At  a  single  draught,  35  quintals  of  different  kinds  of 
fish  were  taken." — {Bund,  6th  March  1872.) 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Vers.  10&,  11.^  The  Call— In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  call 
is  addressed  to  the  four  disciples  present ;  in  Luke,  in  express 
terms,  to  Peter  only.  It  results,  doubtless,  from  what  follows 
that  the  call  of  the  other  disciples  was  implied  (comp.  launch 
out,  ver.  4),  or  that  Jesus  extended  it  to  them,  perhaps  by  a 
gesture.  But  how  can  criticism,  with  this  passage  before  them, 
which  brings  the  person  of  Peter  into  such  prominence,  while 
the  other  two  Syn.  do  not  in  any  way,  attribute  to  our  evan- 
gelist an  intention  to  underrate  this  apostle  1  ^ 

The  analytical  form  eery  ^(cypoiv,  thou  shalt  he  catching,  ex- 
presses the  permanence  of  this  mission ;  and  the  words,  from 
henceforth,  its  altogether  new  character. — Just  as  the  fisherman, 
by  his  superior  intelligence,  makes  the  fish  fall  into  his  snares, 
so  the  believer,  restored  to  God  and  to  himself,  may  seize  hold 
of  the  natural  man,  and  lift  it  up  with  himseK  to  God. 

This  whole  scene  implies  certain  previous  relations  between 
Jesus  and  these  young  men  (ver.  5),  which  agrees  with  Luke's 
narrative  ;  for  in  the  latter  this  incident  is  placed  after  the  healing 
of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  when  the  newly  called  disciples  were 
present.  We  must  go  further  back  even  than  this  ;  for  how  could 
Jesus  have  entered  into  Peter's  house  on  the  Sabbath-day  (iv.  38), 
unless  they  had  already  been  intimately  acquainted  1  John's 
narrative  easily  explains  all :  Jesus  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Peter  and  his  friends  when  they  were  with  John  the  Baptist 
(John  i.).  As  for  Matthew  and  Mark,  their  narrative  has  just  the 
fragmentary  character  that  belongs  to  the  traditional  narrative. 
The  facts  are  simply  put  into  juxtaposition.  Beyond  this,  each 
writer  follows  his  own  bent :  Matthew  is  eager  after  the  words  of 
Christ,  which  in  his  view  are  the  essential  thing;  Mark  dwells 
somewhat  more  on  the  circumstances ;  Luke  enriches  the  tradi- 
tional narrative  by  the  addition  of  an  important  detail  —  the 
miraculous  fishing — obtained  from  private  sources  of  information. 
His  narrative  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  picturesque, 
that  its  accuracy  is  beyond  suspicion.  John  does  not  mention 
this  incident,  because  it  was  already  sufficiently  known  through 
the  tradition;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  method,  he  places 
before  us  the  fir&t  commencement  of  the  connection  which  termi- 
nated in  this  result.  —  Holtzmann  thinks  that  Luke's  narrative 
is  made  up  partly  from  that  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  partly 
from  the  account  of  the  miraculous  fishing  related  in  John  xxL 

^  Ver.  11.    X.  B.  D.  L.,  ta.v'ra  instead  of  a^avra. 

2  "  Luke  underrates  Peter,"  says  M.  Burnouf,  following  M.  de  Bunsen,  jun., 
Revue  des  Deux-Moncles,  1st  DecemLer  1865. — Is  it  not  time  to  have  done  with 
this  bitter  and  untruthful  criticism,  of  Avhich  the  Anonymous  Saxon  has  given 
the  most  notorious  example,  and  which  belongs  to  a  phase  of  science  now 
passed  away  ? 
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It  would  be  well  to  explain  liow,  if  this  were  the  case,  tlie  tlirice 
repeated  reply  of  Peter,  Thou  hioioest  that  I  love  Thee,  could  have 
been  changed  by  Luke  into  the  exclamation,  Depart  from  me ! 
Is  it  not  much  more  simple  to  admit  that,  when  Jesus  desired  to 
restore  Peter  to  his  apostleship,  after  the  denial.  He  began  by 
placing  him  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  in  which  he  was  when 
first  called,  in  the  presence  of  another  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ; 
and  that  it  was  by  awakening  in  him  the  fresh  impressions  of 
earlier  days  that  He  restored  to  him  his  ministry  1  Besides,  in 
John  xxi.,  the  words,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  seem  to  allude 
to  the  mission  to  the  heathen. 

The  course  of  events  therefore  was  this :  Jesus,  after  having 
attached  to  Himself  in  Judsea  these  few  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  took  them  back  with  Him  into  Galilee ;  and  as  He  wished 
Himself  to  return  to  His  own  family  for  a  little  while  (John  ii. 
1-12;  Matt.  iv.  13),  He  sent  them  back  to  theirs,  where  they 
resumed  their  former  employments.  In  this  way  those  early  days 
passed  away,  spent  in  Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
John  speaks  {ov  TroAXas  rjixipa^),  and  which  Luke  describes  from 
iv.  14.  But  when  the  time  came  for  Him  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  (John  ii.  13  et  seq.),  where  Jesus  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  solemn  act  which  Avas  to  inaugurate  His 
Messianic  ministry  (John  ii.  13  et  seq.),  He  thought  that  the  hour 
had  come  to  attach  them  to  Him  altogether ;  so,  separating  Himself 
finally  from  His  family  circle  and  early  calling.  He  required  the 
same  sacrifice  from  them.  For  this  they  were  sufficiently  prepared 
by  all  their  previous  experiences ;  they  made  it  therefore  without 
hesitation,  and  we  find  them  from  this  time  constantly  with  Him, 
both  in  the  narrative  of  John  (ii.  1 7,  iv.  2-8)  and  in  the  Synoptics. 

2.  Hie  Lepers:  vers.  12-14.^ — In  Mark  (i.  40),  as  in  Luke, 
the  cure  of  the  lepers  took  place  during  a  preaching  tour. 
Matthew  connects  this  miracle  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
it  is  as  He  comes  down  from  the  hill  that  Jesus  meets  and 
heals  the  leper  (viii.  1  et  seq.).  This  latter  detail  is  so  pre- 
cise, that  it  is  natural  to  give  Matthew  the  preference  here, 
rather  than  say,  with  Holtzmann,  that  Matthew  wanted  to  fill 
up  the  return  from  the  mountain  to  the  city  with  it. 

Leprosy  was  in  every  point  of  view  a  most  frightful  malady. 
1st.  In  its  physical  aspects  it  was  a  whitish  pustule,  eating 
away  the  flesh,  attacldng  member  after  member,  and  at  last 
eating  away  the  very  bones ;  it  was  attended  with  burning 
fever,  sleeplessness,  and  nightmare,  without  scarcely  the 
slightest  hope  of  cure.  Such  were  its  physical  charac- 
teristics ;  it  was  a  living  death.  2d.  In  the  social  point  of 
'  Ver.  13.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  si^r^/v  and  Xiyav  (Alex.). 
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view,  in  consequence  of  tlie  excessively  contagious  nature  of 
his  malady,  the  leper  was  separated  from  his  family,  and 
from  intercourse  with  men,  and  had  no  other  company  than 
that  of  others  as  unhappy  as  himself.  Lepers  ordinarily 
lived  in  bands,  at  a  certain  distance  from  human  habitations 
(2  Kings  vii.  3;  Luke  xvii.  12).  Their  food  was  deposited 
for  them  in  convenient  places.  They  went  with  their  head 
uncovered,  and  their  chin  wrapped  up ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  any  persons  whom  they  met,  they  had  to  announce  them- 
selves as  lepers,  od.  In  the  religious  point  of  view,  the 
leper  was  Levitically  unclean,  and  consequently  excommuni- 
cate. His  malady  was  considered  a  direct  chastisement  from 
God.  In  the  very  rare  case  of  a  cure,  he  was  only  restored 
to  the  theocratic  community  on  an  official  declaration  of  the 
priest,  and  after  offering  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law 
(Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  the  tract  Negavm  in  the  Talmud). 

The  Greek  expression  is :  And  hcJiold,  a  man  !  There  is 
not  a  verb  even.  His  approach  was  not  seen ;  it  has  all  the 
effect  of  an  apparition.  This  dramatic  form  reproduces  the 
impression  made  on  those  who  witnessed  the  scene ;  in  fact, 
it  was  only  by  a  kind  of  surprise,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
that  a  leper  could  have  succeeded  in  approaching  so  near. 
The  construction  of  the  12th  verse  {koI  iyevero  .  .  .  koX  .  .  . 
Kal)  is  Hebraistic,  and  proves  an  Aramoean  document.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  other  Syn. ;  the  eye-witness  discovers 
himself  in  every  feature  of  Luke's  narrative.  The  diseased 
man  was  fidl  of  leprosy  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  countenance  was 
lividly  white,  as  is  the  case  when  the  malady  has  reached 
an  advanced  stage.  The  unhappy  man  looks  for  Jesus  in  the 
crowd,  and  having  discovered  Him  (ISayv)  he  rushes  towards 
Him ;  the  moment  he  recognises  Him,  he  is  at  His  feet. 
Luke  says,  falling  on  his  face  ;  Mark,  kneeling  down;  Matthew, 
he  worshipped.  Would  not  these  variations  in  terms  be 
puerile  if  this  were  a  case  of  copying,  or  of  a  derivation  from 
a  common  source  ?  The  dialogue  is  identical  in  the  three 
narratives ;  it  was  expressed  in  the  tradition  in  a  fixed  form, 
while  the  historical  details  were  reproduced  with  greater 
freedom. — All  three  evangelists  say  cleanse  instead  of  heal,  on 
account  of  the  notion  of  u.ncleanness  attached  to  this  malady. 
In  the  words,  if  Thou  wilt,  Tliou  canst,  there  is  at  once  deep 
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anguisli  and  great  faith.  Other  sick  persons  had  been  cured, 
— this  the  leper  knew, — hence  his  faith  ;  but  he  was  probably 
the  first  man  afflicted  with  his  particular  malady  that  succeeded 
in  reaching  Jesus  and  entreating  His  aid, — hence  his  anxiety. 
The  older  rationalism  used  to  explain  this  request  in  this 
way :  "  Thou  canst,  as  Messiah,  pronounce  me  clean."  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation,  the  diseased  person,  already  in  the 
way  of  being  cured  naturally,  simply  asked  Jesus  to  verify 
the  cure  and  pronounce  him  clean,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
spared  a  costly  and  troublesome  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But 
for  the  term  KaOapi^etv,  to  purify,  comp.  vii.  22,  Matt.  x.  8, 
where  the  simply  declarative  sense  is  impossible ;  and  as  to 
the  context,  Strauss  has  already  shown  that  it  comports  just 
as  little  with  this  feeble  meaning.  After  the  words,  le 
tliou  clean  (pronounced  pure),  these,  and  lie  luas  cleansed 
(pronounced  pure),  would  be  nothing  but  absurd  tautology. — 
Mark,  who  takes  pleasure  in  portraying  the  feelings  of  Jesus, 
expresses  the  deep  compassion  with  which  He  was  moved  by 
this  spectacle  {(Tif\a<^')(yiadel<i).  The  three  narratives  concur 
in  one  detail,  which  must  have  deeply  impressed  those  who 
saw  it,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  was  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  tradition :  He  put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  him. 
Leprosy  was  so  contagious,^  that  this  courageous  act  excited 
the  liveliest  emotion  in  the  crowd.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  His  life,  Jesus  confronted  the  touch  of  our  impure 
nature  in  a  similar  manner.  —  His  answer  is  identical  in 
the  three  narratives ;  but  the  result  is  variously  expressed. 
Matthew  says :  his  leprosjj  was  cleansed,  regarding  it  from  a 
ceremonial  j)oiiit  of  view.  Luke  simply  says :  the  leprosy 
departed  from  him,  looking  at  it  from  a  human  point  of  view. 
Mark  combines  the  two  forms.  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
on  which  they  rely  who  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  the 
other  two ;  but  if  Mark  was  anxious  to  adhere  so  slavishly  to 
the  minutest  expressions  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  point 
even  of  reproducing  them  without  any  object,  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  serious  and  important  modifications  which  in  so 

^  It  proliably  was  regarded  as  contagions  in  poiiular  apprehension,  which 
would  justify  the  remark  in  the  text;  hut  the  man  who  was  so  completely 
covered  with  the  disease  that  it  could  find  no  furtlier  range  was  clean,  according 
to  Lev.  xiii.  13.     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  sub  voce, — Te. 
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many  other  cases  he  introduced  into  their  narratives,  and  the 
considerable  omissions  which  he  is  continually  making  of  the 
substance  of  what  they  relate  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  this  cure,  as  to  the  malady  itself,  the  physical 
and  the  religious ;  and  Mark  combines  them,  whilst  the 
other  two  appear  to  take  one  or  the  other. 

The  prohibition  which  Jesus  lays  on  the  leper  appears  in 
Luke  V.  1 4,  in  the  form  of  indirect  discourse ;  but  in  relating 
the  injunction  which  follows  it,  Luke  passes  to  the  direct 
form.  This  form  is  peculiar  to  his  narrative.  Luke  and 
Matthew  omit  the  threat  with  which  Jesus,  according  to 
Mark,  accompanied  this  injunction  (i/ji/3pifir](rd/jbevo<i).  What 
was  the  intention  of  Jesus  ?  The  cure  having  been  public. 
He  could  not  prevent  the  report  of  it  from  being  spread 
abroad.  This  is  true ;  but  He  wanted  to  do  all  in  His  power 
to  diminish  its  fame,  and  not  give  a  useless  impetus  to  the 
popular  excitement  produced  by  the  report  of  His  miracles. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  56;  Matt.  ix.  30,  xii.  16;  Mark  i.  34, 
iii.  12,  V.  43,  vii.  36,  viii.  26.  All  these  passages  forbid  our 
seeking  a  particular  cause  for  the  prohibition  He  lays  on  the 
leper ;  such  as  a  fear  that  the  priests,  having  had  notice  of  his 
cure  before  his  reaching  them,  would  refuse  to  acknowledge 
it ;  or  that  they  would  pronounce  Jesus  unclean  for  having 
touched  him;  or  that  the  sick  man  would  lose  the  serious 
impressions  which  he  had  received ;  or  that  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  the  duty  of  offering  the  sacrifice. 
— Jesus  said,  "  Show  thyself"  because  the  person  is  here  the 
convincing  proof.  In  Luke  we  read,  according  as  Moses  .  .  . ; 
in  Matthew,  the  gift  which  Moses  .  ,  . ;  in  Mark,  the  things 
which  Moses  .  .  .  Most  puerile  changes,  if  they  were  de- 
signed ! — What  is  the  testimony  contained  in  this  sacrifice, 
and  to  whom  is  it  addressed  ?  According  to  Bleek,  the  word 
them  would  refer  to  the  people,  who  are  to  be  apprised  that 
every  one  may  henceforth  renew  his  former  relations  with 
the  leper.  But  is  not  the  term  testimony  too  weighty  for 
this  meaning  ?  Gerlach  refers  the  pronoun  them  to  the 
priests :  in  order  that  thou,  by  thy  cure,  may  est  be  a  witness 
to  them  of  my  almightiness ;  but  according  to  the  text,  the 
testimony  consists  not  in  the  cure  being  verified,  but  in  the 
sacrifice  beinix  offered.     The  word  them  does  indeed  refer  to 
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the  priests,  ^n'Iio  are  all  represented  by  the  one  who  will 
verify  the  cure ;  but  the  testimony  respects  Jesus  Himself, 
and  His  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  law.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Jesus  repels  the  charge  already  preferred  against 
Him  of  despising  the  law  (Matt.  v.  1 7  :  "  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law").  It  is  to  His  respect,  therefore, 
for  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  this  offering  will  testify  to  the 
priests.  During  His  earthly  career,  Jesus  never  dispensed 
His  people  from  the  obligation  to  obey  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  regard  Him  as  having,  under 
certain  circumstances,  set  aside  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as  far 
as  He  Himself  was  concerned.  He  only  transgressed  the 
arbitrary  enactments  with  which  Pharisaism  had  surrounded 
it. — We  see  by  these  remarkable  words  that  Jesus  had 
already  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  serious  charges  at 
Jerusalem.  This  state  of  things  is  explained  by  the  narrative 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  where,  from  the  2d  chapter,  we  see  Jesus 
exposed  to  the  animosity  of  the  dominant  party,  and  accords 
to  iv.  1.  He  is  even  obliged  to  leave  Judoea  in  order  that 
their  unfavourable  impressions  may  not  be  aggravated  before 
the  time.  In  chap,  v.,  which  describes  a  fresh  visit  to 
Jerusalem  (for  the  feast  of  Purim),  the  conflict  thus  prepared 
breaks  forth  with  violence,  and  Jesus  is  obliged  to  testify 
solemnly  His  respect  for  this  Moses,  who  will  be  the  Jews' 
accuser,  and  not  His  (v.  45-47).  This  is  just  the  state  of 
things  with  which  the  passage  we  are  explaining  agrees,  as 
well  as  all  the  facts  which  are  the  sequel  of  it.  Notwith- 
standing apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Syn.  and  John, 
a  substantial  similarity  prevails  between  them,  which  proves 
that  both  forms  of  narrative  rest  on  a  basis  of  historic 
reality. 

The  leper,  according  to  Mark,  did  not  obey  the  injunction 
of  Jesus ;  and  this  disobedience  served  to  increase  that  con- 
course of  sick  persons  which  Jesus  endeavoured  to  lessen. 

This  cure  is  a  difficulty  for  Keim.  A  purely  moral  influence 
may  calm  a  fever  (iv.  39),  or  restore  a  frenzied  man  to  his 
senses  (iv.  31  et  seq.) ;  but  it  cannot  purify  vitiated  blood,  and 
cleanse  a  body  covered  with  pustules.  Keira  here  resorts  to  what 
is  substantially  the  explanation  of  Paulus.  The  leper  already  cured 
simply  desired  to  be  pronounced  clean  by  authorized  lips,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  go  to  Jerusalem.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  on 
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this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  three  narratives  (Matthew  as 
well  as  Luke  and  Mark,  whatever  Keim  may  say  about  it)  are 
completely  falsified  by  the  legend.  Then  how  came  it  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  this  man  to  substitute  Jesus  for  a  priest  1  How 
could  Jesus  have  accepted  such  an  office  1  Having  accepted  it, 
why  should  He  have  sent  the  afflicted  man  to  Jerusalem  ]  Further, 
for  what  reason  did  He  impose  silence  upon  him,  and  enforce  it 
Avith  threats  1  And  what  could  the  man  have  had  to  publish 
abroad,  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  crowd  of  people 
described  Mark  i.  45  1 

Holtzmann  (p.  432)  concludes,  from  the  words  iie/3aXev  and 
iieX9u)v,  literally,  He  cast  him  out,  and  having  gone  forth  (Mark  i.  43, 
45),  that  according  to  Mark  this  cure  took  place  in  a  house,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  leper  being  prohibited  from  making  it 
known ;  and  that  consequently  the  other  two  Syn.  are  in  error  in 
making  it  take  place  in  public, — Luke  in  a  city,  Matthew  on  the 
road  from  the  mountain  to  Capernaum  (viii.  1).  He  draws  great 
exegetical  inferences  from  this.  But  when  it  is  said  in  Mark  (i.  12) 
that  the  Spirit  drove  out  (cK^aAXet)  Jesus  into  the  wilderness,  does 
this  mean  out  of  a  house  ?  And  as  to  the  verb  i^epx^o-Oai,  is  it  not 
frequently  used  in  a  broad  sense  :  to  go  out  of  the  midst  of  that  in 
which  one  happens  to  be  (here  :  the  circle  formed  around  Jesus)  1 
Comp.  Mark  vi.  34  (Matt.  xiv.  14),  vi.  12;  John  i.  44,  etc.  A 
leper  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  make  his  way  into  a  house. 
His  taking  them  by  surprise  in  the  way  he  did  could  scarcely  have 
happened  except  in  the  open  country ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
prohibition  of  Jesus  can  easily  be  explained,  taking  this  view  of  the 
incident.  The  critical  consequences  of  Holtzmann,  therefore,  have 
no  substantial  basis. 


3.  Tlie  Paralytic:  vers.  15-26. — 1st.  A  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  work,  vers.  15,  16  ;  2d.  The  cure  of 
the  paralytic,  vers.  17-26. 

Is^.  Vers.  15  and  16.-^ — While  seeking  to  calm  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  His  miracles,  Jesus  endeavoured  also  to 
preserve  His  energies  from  any  spiritual  deterioration  by 
.devoting  part  of  His  time  to  meditation  and  prayer.  As  Son 
of  man,  He  had,  in  common  with  us  all,  to  draw  from  God 
the  strength  He  needed  for  His  hours  of  activity.  Such 
touches  as  these  in  the  narrative  certainly  do  not  look  like  an 
apotheosis  of  Jesus,  and  they  constitute  a  striking  difference 
between  the  evangelical  portrait  and  the  legendary  caricature. 
— This  thoroughly  original  detail  suffices  also  to  prove  the  in- 
dependence of  Luke's  sources  of  information. — After  this  general 
'  K.  B.  C.  D.  L.  some  Mnn.  It.  omit  vt'  kvtou. 
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description  (the  seventh),  the  narrative  is  resumed  with  a 
detached  and  special  incident,  given  as  an  example  of  the 
state  of  things  described. 

2d.  Vers.  17-19.-^  Tlie  Arrived. — The  completely  Arameean 
form  of  this  preface  (the  Kal  before  avr6<;,  the  form  kuI  rjaav 
.  .  .  ot  rjcrav,  and  especially  the  expression  rjv  eU  to  laaOaC) 
proves  that  Luke's  account  is  not  borrowed  from  either  of  the 
two  other  Synoptics. — This  was  one  of  those  solemn  hours  of 
which  we  have  another  instance  in  the  evening  at  Capernaum 
(iv.  41,  42).  The  presence  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  is  easily  explained,  if  the  conflict  related  John  v. 
had  already  taken  place.  The  scribes  did  not  constitute  a 
theological  or  political  party,  like  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
They  were  the  professional  lawyers.  They  were  designedly 
associated  with  the  Pharisees  sent  to  Galilee  to  watch  Jesus 
(ver.  21).  —  The  narrative  in  the  first  Gospel  is  extremely 
concise.  Matthew  does  not  tell  the  story  ;  he  is  intent  upon 
his  object,  the  word  of  Jesus.  Mark  gives  the  same  details 
as  Luke,  but  without  the  two  narratives  presenting  one  single 
term  in  common.  And  yet  they  worked  on  the  same  docu- 
ment, or  one  on  the  text  of  the  other ! — The  roof  of  the  house 
could  be  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  outside  built  against  the 
wall,  or  by  a  ladder,  or  even  from  the  next  house,  for  the 
houses  frequently  communicated  with  each  other  by  the 
terraces.  Does  Luke's  expression,  Sia  rwv  Kepd/Mcov,  signify 
simply  hi/  the  roof, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  stairs  which  con- 
ducted from  the  terrace  to  the  lower  storeys,  or  down  over  the 
balustrade  which  surrounded  the  terrace  ;  or  is  it  just  equiva- 
lent to  Mark's  description  :  "  they  uncovered  the  ceiling  of 
the  place  where  He  was,  and  having  made  an  opening,  let 
down  the  pallet "  ?  This  term,  through  the  tiles,  would  be 
strange,  if  it  was  not  to  express  an  idea  similar  to  that  of 
Mark.  Strauss  objects  that  such  an  operation  as  that  of 
raising  the  tiles  could  not  have  been  effected  without  danger 
to  those  who  were  below ;  and  he  concludes  from  this  that 
the  narrative  is  only  a  legend.  But  in  any  case,  a  legend 
would  have  been  invented  in  conformity  with  the  mode  of 
construction  then  adopted  and  known  to  everybody.  —  Jesus 

^  Ver.  17.  X.  B.  L.  Z.,  ocvrov  instead  of  a-uTom.  —Ver.  19.  All  the  Mjj.  omit 
S/a  bel'ore  -prota.;. 
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was    probably    seated    in    a    ball    immediately  beneatb    tbe 
terrace/ 

Vers.  20  and  21.^  Tlie  Offence. — Tbe  expression  their  faith, 
in  Luke,  applies  evidently  to  tbe  perseverance  of  tbe  sick 
man  and  bis  bearers,  notwitbstanding  tbe  obstacles  tbey  en- 
countered ;  it  is  tbe  same  in  Mark.  In  Mattbew,  wbo  bas 
not  mentioned  tbese  obstacles,  but  wbo  nevertbeless  employs 
tbe  same  terms,  and  seeing  their  faith,  tbis  expression  can 
only  refer  to  tbe  simple  fact  of  tbe  paralytic's  coming,  Tbe 
identical  form  of  expression  indicates  a  common  source  ;  but 
at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  different  sense  put  upon  tbe  common 
words  by  tbeir  entirely  different  reference  to  wbat  precedes 
proves  tbat  tbis  source  was  not  ivritten.  Tbe  oral  tradition 
had  evidently  so  stereotyped  tbis  form  of  expression,  tbat  it  is 
found  in  tbe  narrative  of  Mattbew,  tbougb  separated  from  tbe 
circumstances  to  wbicb  it  is  applied  in  tbe  two  otbers.  — 
Jesus  could  not  repel  sucb  an  act  of  faitb.  Seeing  tbe  per- 
severing confidence  of  tbe  sick  man,  recognising  in  bim  one 
of  tbose  v/bom  His  Father  draws  to  Him  (Jobn  vi.  44),  He 
receives  bim  witb  open  arms,  by  telling  bim  tbat  be  is  for- 
given.— Tbe  three  salutations  differ  in  our  Syn. :  Man  (Luke) ; 
My  son  (Mark)  ;  TaJce  courage,  my  son  (Mattbew).  Which  of 
tbe  evangelists  was  it  that  changed  in  this  arbitrary  and  aim- 
less manner  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  his  predecessor  ? 
'A^ecovTat  is  an  Attic  form,  either  for  the  present  a^UvTai,  or 
rather  for  the  perf.  acfieivrai.  It  is  not  impossible  tbat,  by 
speaking  in  tbis  way,  Jesus  intended  to  throw  down  tbe 
gauntlet  to  His  inquisitors.  They  took  it  up.  The  scribes 
are  put  before  the  Pharisees ;  they  were  the  experts.  A 
blasphemy  !  How  welcome  to  them  !  ISTotbing  could  have 
sounded  more  agreeably  in  their  ears.     We  will  not  say,  in 

'  Delitszch.  represents  the  fact  in  this  way  {Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum,  pp. 
40-46)  :  Two  bearers  ascend  the  roof  by  a  ladder,  and  by  means  of  cords  they 
draw  up  by  the  same  way  the  sick  man  after  them,  assisted  by  the  other  two 
bearers.  In  the  middle  of  the  terrace  was  a  square  place  open  in  summer  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  house,  but  closed  with  tiles  during  the  rainy  season. 
Having  opened  this  passage,  the  bearers  let  down  the  sick  man  into  the  large 
inner  court  immediately  below,  where  Jesus  was  teaching  near  the  cistern  fixed 
as  usual  in  this  court.  The  trap-stairs  which  lead  down  from  the  terrace  into 
the  house  would  have  been  too  narrow  for  their  use,  and  would  not  have  taken 
them  into  the  court,  but  into  the  apartments  which  overlooked  it  from  all  sides. 

^  Ver.  20.  X.  B.  L.  X.  omit  avra  after  itviv. 
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regard  to  this  accusation,  with  many  orthodox  interpreters, 
that,  as  God,  Jesus  had  a  right  to  pardon ;  for  this  would  be 
to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  employment  of  the  title  Son  of 
man,  in  virtue  of  which  Jesus  attributes  to  Himself,  in  ver. 
24,  this  power.  But  may  not  God  delegate  His  gracious 
authority  to  a  man  who  deserves  His  confidence,  and  who 
becomes,  for  the  great  work  of  salvation.  His  ambassador  on 
earth  ?  This  is  the  position  which  Jesus  takes.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  this  pretension  is  well  founded ;  and  it 
is  the  demonstration  of  this  moral  fact,  already  contained  in 
His  previous  miracles,  that  He  proceeds  to  give  in  a  striking 
form  to  His  adversaries. 

Vers.  22-24.-'-  The  Miracle.  —  The  miraculous  work  which 
is  to  follow  is  for  a  moment  deferred.  Jesus,  without  having 
heard  the  words  of  those  about  Him,  understands  their 
murmurs.  His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  of  their 
thoughts.  The  form  of  His  reply  is  so  striking,  that  the 
tradition  has  preserved  it  to  the  very  letter ;  hence  it  is  found 
in  identical  terms  in  all  three  narratives.  The  proposition, 
that  ye  may  know,  depends  on  the  following  command :  /  say 
to  thee  .  .  .  The  principal  and  subordinate  clauses  having  been 
separated  by  a  moment  of  solemn  silence,  the  three  accounts 
fill  up  this  interval  with  the  parenthesis  :  He  saith  to  the 
imralytie.  This  original  and  identical  form  must  necessarily 
proceed  from  a  common  source,  oral  or  written.  —  It  is  no 
easier,  certainly,  to  pardon  than  to  heal ;  but  it  is  much  easier 
to  convict  a  man  of  imposture  who  falsely  claims  the  power 
to  heal,  than  him  who  falsely  arrogates  authority  to  pardon. 
There  is  a  slight  irony  in  the  way  in  which  Jesus  gives  ex- 
pression to  this  thought.  "  You  think  these  are  empty  words 
that  I  utter  when  I  say.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  See, 
then,  whether  the  command  which  I  am  about  to  give  is 
an  empty  word."  The  miracle  thus  announced  acquires  the 
value  of  an  imposing  demonstration.  It  will  be  seen  whether 
Jesus  is  not  really  what  He  claims  to  be,  the  Ambassador  of 
God  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Earth,  where  the  pardon  is 
granted,  is  opposed  to  heaven,  where  He  dwells  from  whom  it 
proceeds. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
^  The  Mss.  vary  between  'rafiaXiXv//.ivw  and  TrxpaXv-rixcd. 
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title  Son  of  man,  by  which  Jesus  preferred  to  designate  Him- 
self, is  not  simply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolical  name  in 
Dan.  vii.,  but  that  it  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  depths  of 
Jesus'  own  consciousness.  Just  as,  in  His  title  of  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  included  whatever  He  was  conscious  of  being  for  God, 
so  in  that  of  Son  of  man  He  comprehended  all  He  felt  He 
was  for  men.  The  term  Son  of  man  is  generic,  and  denotes 
each  representative  of  the  human  race  (Ps.  viii.  5 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  3,  9,  11).  With  the  art.  {the  Son  of  man),  this  ex- 
pression contains  the  notion  of  a  superiority  in  the  equality. 
It  designates  Jesus  not  simply  as  man,  but  as  the  normal 
man,  the  perfect  representative  of  the  race.  If  this  title 
alludes  to  any  passage  of  the  0.  T.,  it  must  be  to  the  ancient 
prophecy,  "  Tlie  seed  of  the  tvoman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head"  (Gen.  iii.  15).-^  —  There  is  a  tone  of  triumph  in  this 
expression,  ver.  25  :  Me  took  up  that  vjhereon  he  lay.  The 
astonishment  of  the  people,  ver.  26,  is  expressed  differently 
in  the  three  narratives  :  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fa.shion  (Mark) ; 
Tliey  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men 
(Matthew).  This  remarkable  expression,  to  men,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  Son  of  man.  Whatever  is  given  to  the  normal 
man,  is  in  Him  given  to  all.  Matthew  did  not  certainly  add 
this  expression  on  his  own  authority,  any  more  than  the  others 
arbitrarily  omitted  it.     Their  sources  were  different. 

Uapdho^a,  strange  things,  in  Luke,  is  found  in  Josephus' 
account  of  Jesus.  By  the  term  to-day  the  multitude  allude 
not  only  to  the  miracle, — they  had  seen  others  as  astounding 
on  previous  days, — but  more  particularly  to  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  pardon,  so  magnificently  demonstrated  by  this 
miracle  with  which  Jesus  had  just  connected  it.  —  The 
different  expressions  by  which  the  crowd  give  utterance  to 
their  surprise  in  the  three  Syn.  might  really  have  been  on  the 
lips  of  different  witnesses  of  this  scene. 

Keim,  applying  here  the  method  indicated,  pp.  253-4,  thinks 
that  the  paralysis  was  overcome  by  the  moral  excitement  Avhicli 

^  M.  Gess,  in  liis  fine  work,  Christi  Zeugniss  von  seiner  Person  und  seinem 
Werk,  1870,  understands  by  the  Son  of  man,  He  who  represents  the  divine 
majesty  in  a  human  form.  The  idea  in  itself  is  true  ;  the  normal  man  is  called 
to  share  in  the  divine  estate,  and  to  become  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God. 
But  the  notion  of  divine  majesty  does  not  belong  to  the  term  Son  of  man.  It 
is  contained  in  the  term  Son  of  God.  The  two  titles  are  in  antithetical  connec- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  they  complete  each  other. 
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the  sick  man  underwent.  Examples  are  given  of  impotent  per- 
sons whose  power  of  movement  has  been  restored  by  a  mighty 
internal  shock.  Therefore  it  is  just  possible  that  the  physical  fact 
might  be  explained  in  this  way.  But  the  moral  fact,  the  absolute 
assurance  of  Jesus,  the  challenge  implied  in  this  address,  "  In  order 
that  ye  may  know,  .  .  .  arise  and  walk  !" — a  speech  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  so  completely  guaranteed  by  the  three  narratives  and 
by  its  evident  originality, — how  is  this  to  be  explained  from  Keim's 
standpoint  ?  Why,  Jesus,  in  announcing  so  positively  a  success  so 
jDroblematical,  would  have  laid  Himself  open  to  be  palpably  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  !  At  the  commencement  of  His  ministry  He 
would  have  based  His  title  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  His  authority  to 
forgive  sins.  His  mission  as  the  Saviour,  His  entire  spiritual  woi'k, 
on  the  needle's  point  of  this  hazardous  experiment ! — If  this  were 
the  case,  instead  of  a  divine  demonstration  (and  this  is  the  meaning 
which  Jesus  attaches  to  the  miracle),  there  would  be  nothing  more 
in  the  fact  than  a  fortunate  coincidence. 

4.  Tlie  Call  of  Levi:  vers.  27-39. — This  section  relates : 
1st.  The  call  of  Levi  ;  2d.  The  feast  which  followed,  with  the 
discourse  connected  with  it ;  oil.  A  double  lesson  arising  out 
of  a  question  about  fasting. 

Is^.  Vers.  27  and  28.^  Tlic  Call.  —  This  fact  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  not 
only  as  the  complement  of  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  (ver. 
1  et  seq.),  but  especially  as  a  continuation  of  the  conflict 
already  entered  into  with  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  iwMicans  of  the  Gospels  are  ordinarily  regarded  as 
Jewish  suh-colledors  in  the  service  of  Eoman  knights,  to  whom 
the  tolls  of  Palestine  had  been  let  out  at  Eome.  Wieseler, 
in  his  recent  work,^  corrects  this  view.  He  proves,  by  an 
edict  of  Cfesar,  quoted  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  10.  5),  that 
the  tolls  in  Judaea  were  remitted  direct  to  the  Jewish  or 
heathen  collectors,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Eoman  financiers.  The  publicans,  especially  such  as,  like 
Matthew,  were  of  Jewish  origin,  were  hated  and  despised  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  more  even  than  the  heathen  them- 
selves. They  were  excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  the  right 
of  tendering  an  oath  before  the  Jewish  authorities.  Their 
conduct,  which  was  too  often  marked  by  extortion  and  fraud, 
generally  justified  the  opprobrium  which  public  opinion  cast 

^  Yer.  28.  The  Mss.  vary  between  xaraXirruv  and  xaraXiivcay,  as  well  as  be- 
tween a.'Sa.yTa  and  T«vTa,  7\x.oXouhi  and  nxoXot/^ncrtv. 

'  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wurdigung  der  Evangelien,  p.  73. 
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upon  them.  —  Capernaum  was  on  the  road  leading  from 
Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  terminated  at  Ptolemais 
(St.  Jean  d'Acre).  It  was  the  commercial  highway  from  the 
interior  of  Asia.  In  this  city,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been  a  tax-office  of  considerable  importance.  This  office  was 
probably  situated  outside  the  city,  and  near  the  sea.  This 
explains  the  expression,  He  went  out  (Luhe)  ;  He  went  forth  in 
order  to  go  to  the  sea-side  (Mark).  In  the  three  Syn.  this  call 
immediately  follows  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  9  ; 
Mark  ii.  13  et  seq.). 

Jesus  must  have  had  some  very  important  reason  for  calling 
a  man  from  the  class  of  the  publicans  to  join  the  circle  of  His 
disciples ;  for  by  this  step  He  set  Himself  at  open  variance 
with  the  theocratic  notions  of  decorum.  Was  it  His  deliberate 
intention  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  numerous  Pharisees 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  watch  Him,  and  to  show 
them  how  completely  He  set  Himself  above  their  judgment  ? 
Or  was  it  simply  convenient  to  have  among  His  disciples  a 
man  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen  ?  This  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  but  there  is  something  so  abrupt,  so  spontaneous,  and 
so  strange  in  this  call,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Jesus  spoke  to  him  in  obedience  to  a  direct  impulse  from  on 
high.  The  higher  nature  of  the  call  appears  also  in  the 
decision  and  promptness  with  which  it  was  accepted.  Between 
Jesus  and  this  man  there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  flash 
of  divine  sympathy.  The  relation  between  Jesus  and  His 
first  apostles  was  formed  in  this  way  (John  i.).  The  name 
Levi  not  occurring  in  any  of  the  lists  of  apostles, — it  is  impos- 
sible to  identify  it  with  Zehhceus,  which  has  a  different  meaning 
and  etymology, — it  might  be  thought  that  this  Levi  never  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the  twelve.  But  in  this  case  why 
should  his  call  be  so  particularly  related  ?  Then  the  expres- 
sion, having  left  all,  he  followed  Him  (ver.  28),  forbids  our 
thinking  that  Levi  ever  resumed  his  profession  as  a  toll- 
collector,  and  puts  him  in  the  same  rank  as  the  four  older 
disciples  (ver.  11).  We  must  therefore  look  for  him  among 
the  apostles.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  first  Gospel  (x.  3),  the 
Apostle  Matthew  is  called  the  publican;  and  in  the  same 
Gospel  (ix.  9)  the  call  of  Matthew  the  publican  is  related, 
with  details  identical  with  those  of  our  narrative.     Must  we 
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admit  two  different  but  similar  incidents  ?  Tliis  was  the 
supposition  of  the  Gnostic  Heracleon  and  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Sieffert,  Ewald,  and  Keim  prefer  to  admit  that 
our  first  Gospel  applies  by  mistake  to  the  apostle  and  older 
publican  IMatthew,  the  calling  of  another  less  known  publican, 
who  shovild  be  called  Levi  (Mark  and  Luke).  This  opinion 
naturally  implies  that  the  first  Gospel  is  unauthentic.  But  is 
it  not  much  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  former  name  of  this 
man  was  Levi,  and  that  Jesus,  perceiving  the  direct  hand  of 
God  in  this  event,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Matthao,  gift  of 
God,  just  as  He  gave  Simon,  at  His  first  meeting  with  him,  the 
surname  of  Peter  ?^  This  name,  which  Matthew  habitually 
bore  in  the  Church,  was  naturally  that  under  which  he  figured 
afterwards  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apostles.  Were  Luke  and 
Mark  unaware  that  the  apostle  so  named  was  the  publican 
whom  they  had  designated  by  the  name  of  Levi  ?  Or  have 
they  neglected  to  mention  this  identity  in  their  lists  of  the 
apostles,  because  they  have  given  these  just  as  they  found 
them  in  their  documents  ?  We  do  not  know.  We  are  con- 
tinually struck  by  seeing  how  the  evangelical  tradition  has 
left  in  the  shade  the  secondary  personages  of  this  great  drama, 
in  order  to  bestow  exclusive  attention  on  the  principal  actor. 
— ^EdedcraTo  does  not  signify  merely  He  saiv,  but  He  fixed 
His  eyes  iipon  him.  This  was  the  moment  when  something 
peculiar  and  inexplicable  took  place  between  Jesus  and  the 
publican. — The  expression  Kad}]fxevov  eVi  rb  rekcaviov  cannot 
signify  seated  in  the  office  ;  eVl  or  iv  rw  reXcouiM  would  be 
necessary.  As  the  accusative  after  eVt,  the  word  toll  might 
mean,  seated  at  his  tvo7'Ic  of  toll-collecting ;  but  this  sense  of 
reXcoviov  is  unexampled.  Might  not  the  prep.  eV/  have  the 
sense  here  in  which  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  classics, 
— in  Herodotus,  for  example,  when  he  says  of  Aristides  that 
he  kept  eVi  to  avveSpiov  in  front  of  the  place  where  the  chiefs 
were  assembled  (viii.  79)  ?  Levi  must  have  been  seeded  in 
front  of  Ms  office,  observing  what  was  passing.  How,  indeed, 
if  he  had  been  seated  in  the  office,  could  his  glance  have  met 
that  of  Jesus  ? — Without  even  re-entering,  he  follows  Him, 
forsaking  all, 

'  Comp.  the  MaT^«r«»  Xiyifuvoy,  Matt.  ix.  9,  with  ^/^aav  0  Ktyif^Dio;  Uirf^;,  x.  2. 
— John  i,  i'6. 
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2d.  Vers.  29-32.^  Tli&  Feast.  —  According  to  Luke,  the 
repast  was  spread  in  the  house  of  Levi ;  the  new  disciple 
seeks  to  bring  his  old  friends  and  Jesus  together.  It  is  his 
first  missionary  effort.  Meyer  sees  a  contradiction  to  Matthew 
here.  Matthew  says,  "  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Jwusc," — an 
expression  which,  in  his  opinion,  can  only  mean  the  dwelling 
of  Jesus.  He  decides  in  favour  of  Matthew's  narrative.  But 
(1)  how  came  the  crowd  oi  publicans  and  people  of  ill-fame 
at  meat  all  at  once  in  the  house  of  Jesus  ?  (2)  Where  is  there 
ever  any  mention  of  the  house  of  Jesus  ?  (3)  The  repetition 
of  Jesus'  name  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (ver.  1 0  in  Matthew) 
excludes  the  idea  that  the  complement  understood  of  the  house 
is  Jesus.  As  to  Mark,  the  pron.  avrov,  his  house,  refers  to 
Levi ;  this  is  proved  (1)  by  the  opposition  of  avrov  to  the 
preceding  avrov,  and  (2)  by  the  repetition  of  the  name  'Itjctov 
in  the  following  phrase.^  The  expression  in  the  house,  in 
Matthew,  denotes  therefore  the  house,  wherever  it  was,  in 
which  the  meal  took  place,  in  opposition  to  the  outside,  where 
the  call,  with  the  preaching  that  followed  it,  occurred.  As 
usual,  Matthew  passes  rapidly  over  the  external  circumstances 
of  the  narrative ;  it  is  the  word  of  Jesus  in  which  he  is 
interested. — The  repast,  doubtless,  took  place  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  apartment  or  gallery  in  which  the  table  was 
spread  could  easily  be  reached  from  the  street.  While  Jesus 
was  surrounded  by  His  new  friends,  His  adversaries  attacked 
His  disciples.  The  T.  E.  places  their  scribes  before  the 
Pharisees.  In  this  case,  they  would  be  the  scribes  of  the 
place,  or  those  of  the  nation.  Neither  meaning  is  very  natural ; 
the  other  reading,  therefore,  must  be  preferred  :  the  Pharisees 
and  their  scribes,  the  defenders  of  strict  observance,  and  the 
learned  men  sent  with  them  from  Jerusalem  as  experts  (vers. 
17-21).  The  Sinait.  and  some  others  have  omitted  avrcov, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  apparent  uselessness 
of  this  pronoun. 

Eating  together  is,  in  the  East,  as  with  us,  the  sign  of  very 

^  Part  of  the  Mss.  put  m  ia.piira.ioi  before  oi  ypafii^KTu;  avroii  ;  T.  R.,  with  the 
others,  «i  ypafif/,.  avruv  before  oi  iapiir.  —  Auto»  is  omitted  by  i^.  D.  F.  X.  some 
Mim.  It»"9.  ;  T.  R.  omits  t^-v,  with  S.  V.  n.  only. 

^  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  accord  here  with  Klostermann  in  his  fine  and 
conscientious  study  of  the  second  Gospel,  Das  Marcus-Evangelium,  pp.  43,  44. 
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close  intimacy.  Jesus,  therefore,  went  beyond  all  the  limits 
of  Jewish  decorum  in  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Matthew's 
house,  and  in  such  company.  His  justification  is  partly 
serious  and  partly  ironical.  He  seems  to  concede  to  the 
Pharisees  that  they  are  perfectly  well,  and  concludes  from  this 
that  for  them  He,  the  physician,  is  useless ;  so  far  the  irony. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  speaking  ritually,  the 
Pharisees  were  right  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  and  that 
being  so,  they  would  enjoy  the  means  of  grace  offered  by  the 
old  covenant,  of  which  those  who  have  broken  with  the  theo- 
cratic forms  are  deprived.  In  this  sense  the  latter  are  really 
in  a  more  serious  condition  than  the  Pharisees,  and  more 
urgently  need  that  some  one  should  interest  himself  in  their 
salvation ;  this  is  the  serious  side  of  the  answer.  This  word 
is  like  a  two-edged  sword :  first  of  all,  it  justifies  Jesus  from 
His  adversaries'  point  of  view,  and  by  an  argument  ad  hominein  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  excite  serious  doubts 
in  their  minds  as  to  whether  this  point  of  view  be  altogether 
just,  and  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  another,  according  to  which, 
the  difference  that  separates  them  from  the  publicans  has  not 
all  the  worth  which  they  attributed  to  it  (see  on  xv.  1-7). — 
The  words  to  repentance  are  wanting  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
according  to  the  best  authorities ;  the  words  understood  in 
this  case  are :  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  salvation.  In  Luke, 
where  these  words  are  authentic,  they  continue  the  irony 
which  forms  the  substance  of  this  answer:  come  to  call  to 
repentance  just  persons- ! — It  is  for  the  Pharisees  to  ask  them- 
selves, after  this,  whether,  because  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  temple,  they  satisfy  the  demands  of  God. — The 
discussion  here  takes  a  new  turn ;  it  assumes  the  character  of 
a  conversation  on  the  use  of  fasting  in  the  old  and  new  order 
of  things. 

od.  Vers.  33—39.  Instruction  concerning  Fasting. 

Vers.  33—35.^  In  Luke  they  are  the  same  parties,  parti- 
cularly the  scribes,  who  continue  the  conversation,  and  who 
allege,  in  favour  of  the  regular  practice  of  fasting,  the  example 

'  Ver.  33.  N*  (?)  B.  L.  X.  omit  S/ar/.— Ver.  34.  N*  D.  Itpi'^iqu^  fi„  Iwo^vrcc,  a 

viei  .  .  .  tntTiuirai  (or  vjhtteue/v)  instead  of  ^>j  'Swairh  rsus  mou;  .  .  .  vrotvi(ra,i  vtjffrtuirat 

(or  v»(rr£U£/v). — Ver.  35.  N.  C  F.  L.  M.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  Itpi"ii"«,  omit  xai  before 
Cray.     The  same  (with  the  exception  of  C.  L.)  and  A.  place  it  before  tots. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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of  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees.  The  scrlhes 
express  themselves  in  this  manner,  because  they  themselves, 
as  scribes,  belong  to  no  party  whatever.  In  Matthew  it  is 
the  disciples  of  John  who  appear  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
this  scene,  and  interrogate  Jesus  in  their  own  name  and  in 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  In  Mark  it  is  the  disciples  of  John 
and  of  the  Pharisees  united  who  put  the  question.  This  difier- 
ence  might  easily  find  its  way  into  the  oral  tradition,  but  it  is 
inexplicable  on  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  deduce  the  three 
texts  from  one  and  the  same  written  source,  or  one  of  them 
from  another. — Mark  says  literally :  the  disciijles  of  John  and 
the  Pharisees  were  fasting ;  and  we  may  understand  that  day. 
Devout  persons  in  Israel  fasted,  in  fact,  twice  a  week  (Luke 
xviii.  12),  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  the  days  on  which  it  was 
said  that  Moses  went  up  Sinai  (see  Meyer  on  Matt.  vi.  1 6) ;  this 
particular  day  may  have  been  one  or  other  of  these  two  days. 
But  we  may  also  explain  it :  fasted  hahitually.  They  were 
fasting  persons,  addicted  to  religious  observances  in  which 
fasting  held  an  important  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
between  these  two  senses  :  with  the  first,  there  seems  less 
reason  for  the  question ;  with  the  second,  it  conveys  a  much 
more  serious  charge  against  Jesus,  since  it  refers  to  His 
habitual  conduct;  comp.  vii.  34,  "Ye  say.  He  is  a  glutton 
and  a  winebibber  (an  eater  and  a  drinker)."  The  word  hiari, 
omitted  by  the  Alex.,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Matthew 
and  Mark. 

Whether  the  disciples  of  John  were  present  or  not,  it  is 
to  their  mode  of  religious  reformation  that  our  Lord's  answer 
more  especially  applies.  As  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
cherished  very  kindly  feelings  towards  Jesus  (John  iii.  25,  26), 
it  is  very  possible  that  they  were  united  on  this  occasion  with 
His  avowed  adversaries  (Matthew). — Jesus  compares  the  days 
of  His  presence  on  the  earth  to  a  nuptial  feast.  The  Old 
Testament  had  represented  the  Messianic  coming  of  Jehovah 
by  this  figure.  If  John  the  Baptist  had  already  uttered  the 
words  reported  by  John  (iii.  29):  "He  that  hath  the  hride  is 
the  bridegroom ;  hut  the  friend  of  the  Iridcgroom,  luhich  standcth 
and  heareth  him,  rejoiecth  greatly  heeause  of  the  Iridcgroom's 
voice:  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled" — what  appropriateness 
there  was  in  this  figure  by  which  He  replied  to  his  disciples  ! 
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Perhaps  the  Pharisees  authorized  a  departure  from  the  rule 
respecting  fasting  during  the  nuptial  weeks.  In  this  case 
Jesus'  reply  would  become  more  striking  still.  Nvji^cav  sig- 
nifies the  nuptial  chamber,  and  not  the  bridegroom  (vvfMcpio'i),  as 
Martin,  Ostervald,  and  Crampon  translate.  The  true  Greek 
term  to  indicate  the  nuptial  friend  would  have  been  irapa- 
vv/jb(f)io<; ;  John  says :  (j}i\o<;  tov  vv^^lov.  The  expression  of 
the  Syn.,  son  of  the  mqjtial  chamber,  is  a  Hebraism  (comp. 
son  of  the  kingdom,  of  wisdom,  of  perdition,  etc.).  The 
received  reading,  "  Can  you  make  the  marriage  friends  fast  ?" 
(notwithstanding  the  joy  with  which  their  hearts  are  full),  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Sinait.  and  of  the  Grseco-Latin  Codd., 
"  Can  they  fast?"  which  is  less  forcible,  and  which  is  taken  from 
Matthew  and  Mark.  In  the  midst  of  this  feast  of  publicans 
the  heart  of  Jesus  is  overflowing  with  joy ;  it  is  one  of  the 
hours  when  His  earthly  life  seems  to  His  feeling  like  a  marriage 
day.  But  suddenly  His  countenance  becomes  overcast ;  the 
shadow  of  a  painful  vision  passes  across  His  brow :  Tlie  days 
will  come  .  .  .  said  He  in  a  solemn  tone.  At  the  close  of 
this  nuptial  week,  the  bridegroom  Himself  will  be  suddenly 
smitten  and  cut  off;  then  will  come  the  time  of  fasting  for 
those  who  to-day  are  rejoicing ;  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
enjoin  it.  In  this  striking  and  poetic  answer  Jesus  evidently 
announces  His  violent  death.  The  passive  aor.  cannot,  as 
Bleek  admits,  be  explained  otherwise.  This  verb  and  tense 
indicate  a  stroke  of  violence,  by  which  the  subject  of  the  verb 
will  be  smitten  (comp.  1  Cor.  v.  2).  This  saying  is  parallel 
to  the  words  found  in  John  ii.  19,  "Destroy  this  temple;"  and 
iii.  14,  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up."  The  fasting  which  Jesus  here  opposes  to 
the  prescribed  fasting  practised  in  Israel  is  neither  a  state  of 
purely  inward  grief,  a  moral  fast,  in  moments  of  spiritual 
depression,  nor,  as  ISTeander  thought,  the  life  of  privation  and 
sacrifice  to  which  the  apostles  would  inevitably  be  exposed 
after  the  departure  of  their  Master ;  it  is  indeed,  according  to 
the  context,  fasting  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Tasting 
has  always  been  practised  in  the  Church  at  certain  solemn 
seasons,  but  it  is  not  a  rite  imposed  on  it  from  without,  but 
the  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  real  grief  It  proceeds  from 
the  sorrow  which  the  Church  feels  in  the  absence  of  its  Head, 
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and  is  designed  to  lend  intensity  to  its  prayers,  and  to  ensure 
with  greater  certainty  that  assistance  of  Jesus  which  alone  can 
supply  the  place  of  His  visible  presence  (comp.  Mark.  ix. 
29  (?) ;  Acts  xii.  2,  3,  xiv,  23). — This  remarkable  saying 
was  preserved  with  literal  exactness  in  the  tradition ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  in  identical  words  in  the  three  Syn.  It 
proves,  first,  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the  Messiah ;  next,  that  He  identified 
His  coming  with  that  of  Jehovah,  the  husband  of  Israel  and  of 
mankind  (Hos.  iii.  19);^  lastly,  that  at  that  time  He  already 
foresaw  and  announced  His  violent  death.  It  is  an  error, 
therefore,  to  oppose,  on  these  three  points,  the  fourth  Gospel  to 
the  other  three. 

Vers.  36-39.  Here  we  have  the  second  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  expression  eXe7e  Se  kuI,  and  He  said  also,  indi- 
cates its  range.  This  expression,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  Luke,  always  indicates  the  point  at  which  Jesus,  after 
having  treated  of  the  particular  subject  before  Him,  rises  to  a 
more  general  view  which  commands  the  whole  question.  Thus, 
from  this  moment  He  makes  the  particular  difference  respect- 
ing fasting  subordinate  to  the  general  opposition  between  the 
old  and  new  order  of  things, — an  idea  which  carries  Him  back 
to  the  occasion  of  the  scene,  the  call  of  a  publican. 

Ver.  36.^  First  Parable. — The  T.  E.  says  :  "  No  man  putteth 
a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment."  The  Alex.  var.  has 
this :  "  No  man,  rending  a  piece  from  a  neio  garment,  putteth 
it  to  an  old  garment."  In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  new  piece 
is  taken  from  any  piece  of  cloth ;  in  Luke,  according  to  two 
readings,  it  is  cut  out  of  a  whole  garment ;  the  Alex,  reading 
only  puts  this  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form. — The  verb  (^x^^^i, 
rends  (Alex.  ^^(^La-ec,  will  rend),  in  the  second  proposition,  might 
have  the  intransitive  sense  :  "  Otherwise  the  new  [piece]  maketh 
a  rent  [in  the  old],"  which  would  come  to  the  same  meaning 
as  the  passage  has  in  Matthew  and  Mark :  "  The  new  piece 
taJceth  away  a  part  of  the  old,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse." 

'  See  Gess,  Christi  Zeugniss,  pp.  19,  20. 

2  Ver.  36.  N.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  several  ]\lnn.  Syr.  It"''',  omitaora  before  if^arw-j. — 
N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  add  ax'^'>i.s  before  iTifixXXu. — N.  B.  C.  D.  L.  X., 
ff^ifti,  ffufipavttffti,  instead  of  ff';%;i^£',  <rufi(j)aiyti. — K.  B.  C.  L.  X.  A.  add  r»  i^ifiXnua 
before  to  aft  rov  xaivou. 
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But  in  Luke  the  context  requires  the  active  sense :  "  Other- 
wise it  [the  piece  used  to  patch  with]  rendeth  the  new  [gar- 
ment]." This  is  the  only  sense  admissible  in  the  Alex,  reading, 
after  the  partic.  ayl<ja<i,  rending,  in  the  preceding  proposition. 
The  received  reading  equally  requires  it :  for,  \st.  The  second 
inconvenience  indicated,  "  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old," 
would  be  too  slight  to  be  placed  after  that  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  rent.  Id.  The  evident  correlation  between  the  two  /cat, 
hoth  .  .  .  and  .  .  .,  contains  the  following  idea :  the  two  gar- 
ments, both  the  new  and  the  old,  are  spoiled  together ;  the  new, 
because  it  has  been  rent  to  patch  the  old ;  the  old,  because  it 
is  disfigured  by  a  piece  of  different  cloth.  Certainly  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  refer  the  expression,  not  agree,  not  to  the 
incongruity  in  appearance  of  the  two  cloths,  but  to  the  stronger 
and  more  resisting  quality  of  the  new  cloth, — an  inequality 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rent.  This 
would  be  the  untoward  result  intended  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
But  the  term  crufjL(f)ovelv,  to  harmonize,  refers  much  more  natu- 
rally to  a  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two  cloths. — 
The  futures,  will  rend,  will  agree,  in  the  Alex,  reading,  may  be 
defended ;  but  are  they  not  a  correction  proceeding  from  the 
use  of  the  future  in  the  second  parable  (will  break,  will  he 
spilled,  will  -perish,  ver.  37)?  The  corrector,  in  this  case,  could 
not  have  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wine  and  the 
leathern  bottles,  the  damage  is  only  produced  after  a  time, 
whilst  in  the  garment  it  is  immediate.  To  sum  up :  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  there  is  only  a  single  damage,  that  which 
befalls  the  old  garment,  the  rent  of  which  is  enlarged  ;  in 
Luke  the  damage  is  twofold :  in  one  case  affecting  the  new 
garment,  which  is  cut  into  to  patch  the  other ;  in  the  other, 
affecting  the  old  garment,  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  con- 
sisting in  the  patchwork  appearance  of  the  cloths,  and  not  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  rent. 

In  the  application  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  image 
of  the  piece  of  new  cloth  with  the  subject  of  the  previous* 
conversation,  the  rite  of  fasting,  while  we  admit  that  Jesus 
generalizes  the  question.  Moses  had  nowhere  prescribed 
monthly  or  weekly  fasts.  The  only  periodical  fast  com- 
manded in  the  law  was  annual — that  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment.    The  regular  fasts,  such  as  those  which  the  adversaries 
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of  Jesus  would  have  bad  Him  impose  on  His  disciples,  were 
one  of  those  pharisaical  inventions  which  the  Jews  called  a 
hedge  about  the  law,  and  by  which  they  sought  to  complete  and 
maintain  the  legal  system.  John  the  Baptist  himself  bad 
been  unable  to  do  anything  better  than  attach  himself  to  this 
method.  This  is  the  'patching-up  process  which  is  indicated 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  mode  of 
action  adopted  by  Jesus — the  total  substitution  of  a  new  for  an 
old  garment.  In  Luke  the  image  is  still  more  full  of  mean- 
ing: Jesus,  alluding  to  that  new,  unconstrained,  evangelical 
fasting,  of  which  He  has  spoken  in  ver.  34,  and  which  He 
cannot  at  present  require  of  His  disciples,  makes  the  general 
declaration  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  new  life  before 
creating  its  forms  ;  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  it  by  attempt- 
ing to  adapt  to  the  legal  system,  under  which  His  disciples 
are  as  yet  living,  the  elements  of  the  new  state  which  He 
promises  them.  His  mission  is  not  to  labour  to  repair  and 
maintain  an  educational  institution,  now  decaying  and  waxing 
old  (TraXatovfievov  koI  yrjpdcTKov).  He  is  not  a  patcher,  as  the 
Pharisees  were,  nor  a  reformer,  like  John  the  Baptist.  Ojous 
mqjus  !  It  is  a  new  garment  that  He  brings.  To  mix  up  the 
old  work  with  the  new,  would  be  to  spoil  the  latter  without 
preserving  the  former.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  unity 
of  the  spiritualism  which  He  was  about  to  inaugurate,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  legal  system  an  offensive  medley.  Would 
not  the  least  particle  of  evangelical  freedom  suffice  to  make 
every  legal  observance  fall  into  disuse  ?  Better  then  let  the 
old  garment  remain  as  it  is,  until  the  time  comes  to  substitute 
the  new  lor  it  altogether,  than  try  to  patch  it  up  with  strips 
taken  from  the  latter !  As  Lange  says  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  680): 
"The  work  of  Jesus  is  too  good  to  use  it  in  repairing  the 
worn  garment  of  pharisaical  Judaism,  which  could  never 
thereby  be  made  into  anything  better  than  the  assumed  garb 
of  a  beggar."  This  profound  idea  of  the  mingling  of  the  new 
holiness  with  the  ancient  legalism  comes  out  more  clearly 
from  Luke's  simile,  and  cannot  have  been  introduced  into  the 
words  of  Jesus  by  him. — Neander  thinks  that  the  old  garment 
must  be  regarded  as  the  image  of  the  old  unregenerate  nature 
of  the  disciples,  on  which  Jesus  could  not  impose  the  forms  of 
the  new  life.     But  the  moral  nature  of  man  cannot  be  com- 
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pared  to  a  garment;  it  is  tlie  man  himself.^ — G ess  applies  the 
image  of  the  piece  of  new  cloth  to  the  asceticism  of  John  the 
Baptist.  This  meaning  might  suffice  for  the  form  of  it  in 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  it  leaves  Luke's  form  of  it  (a  piece 
of  the  new  garment)  unexplained. 

What  a  view  of  His  mission  this  word  of  Jesus  reveals  ! 
What  a  lofty  conception  of  the  work  He  came  to  accomplish ! 
From  what  a  height  He  looks  down,  not  only  on  the  Pharisees, 
hut  on  John  himself,  the  great  representative  of  the  old 
covenant,  the  greatest  of  those  born  of  women !  And  all  this 
is  expressed  in  the  simplest,  homeliest  manner,  thrown  off  with 
the  greatest  facility  !  He  speaks  as  a  being  to  whom  nothing 
is  so  natural  as  the  sublime.  All  that  has  been  called  the 
system  of  Paul,  all  that  this  apostle  himself  designates  his 
gospel, — the  decisive  contrast  between  the  two  covenants,  the 
mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  systems  of  law  and  grace,  of  the 
oldness  of  the  letter  and  the  neivncss  of  the  spirit  (Eom.  vii.  6), 
this  inexorable  dilemma :  "If  hij  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of 
works ;  if  it  he  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace"  (Eom.  xi,  6), 
which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomans 
and  the  Galatians, — all  is  contained  in  this  homely  figure  of  a 
garment  patched  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  with  part  of  a  new 
garment !  How  can  any  one,  after  this,  maintain  that  Jesus 
was  not  conscious  from  the  beginning  of  the  bearing  of  His 
work,  as  well  of  the  task  He  had  to  accomplish  in  regard  to 
the  law,  as  of  His  Messianic  dignity  ?  How  can  any  one  con- 
tend that  the  Twelve,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this 
parable,  were  only  narrow  Jewish  Christians,  as  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  law  as  the  most  extreme  men  of  the  party  ? 
If  they  perceived  the  meaning  of  this  saying  alone,  the  part 
attributed  to  them  becomes  impossible.  And  if  they  had  no 
comprehension  of  it,  how  was  it  that  they  thought  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  which  they  handed  down 
with  such  care  to  the  Church  ? 

Often,  after  having  presented  an  idea  by  means  of  a  parable, 
from  a  feeling  that  the  figure  employed  fails  to  represent  it 
completely,  Jesus  immediately  adds  a  second  parable,  designed 
to  set  forth  another  aspect  of  the  same  idea.  In  this  way 
are  formed  what  may  be  called  the  'pairs  of  yardbles,  which  are 
'  Eph.  iv.  22,  24,  is  a  metaphor,  not  a  parable. 
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SO  often  met  with  in  the  Gospels  (the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
and  the  leaven ;  the  treasure  and  the  pearl ;  the  unwise 
builder  and  the  imprudent  warrior  ;  the  sower  and  the  tares). 
Following  the  same  method,  Jesus  here  adds  to  the  parable  of 
the  piece  ot  cloth  that  of  the  leathern  bottles. 

Vers.  37,  38.^  The  Second  Parable. — The  figure  is  taken 
from  the  Oriental  custom  of  preserving  liquids  in  leathern 
bottles,  made  generally  of  goat-skins.  "  No  one,"  says  M. 
Pierotti,  "travels  in  Palestine  without  having  a  leathern  bottle 
filled  with  water  amongst  his  luggage.  These  bottles  preserve 
the  water  for  drinking,  without  imparting  any  ill  taste  to  it ; 
also  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  milk."^  In  this  parable  there  is 
evidently  an  advance  on  the  preceding,  as  we  always  find  in 
the  case  of  double  parables.  This  difference  of  meaning,  mis- 
apprehended by  Neander  and  the  greater  part  of  interpreters, 
comes  out  more  particularly  from  two  features  :  1.  The  op- 
position between  the  unity  of  the  garment  in  the  first,  and  the 
jylurality  of  the  bottles  in  the  second ;  2.  The  fact  that,  since 
the  new  ivine  answers  to  the  new  garment,  the  new  bottles 
must  represent  a  different  and  entirely  new  idea.  In  fact, 
Jesus  here  is  no  longer  opposing  the  evangelical  principle  to 
the  legal  principle,  but  the  representatives  of  the  one  to  those 
of  the  other.  Two  complaints  were  raised  against  Jesus  :  1st. 
His  negligence  of  the  legal  forms ;  to  this  accusation  He  has 
just  replied.  2d.  His  contempt  for  the  representatives  of 
legalism,  and  His  sympathy  with  those  who  had  thrown  off 
the  theocratic  discipline.  It  is  to  this  second  charge  that  He 
now  replies.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  our  parable 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  new  wine  represents  that  living 
and  healthy  spirituality  which  flows  so  abundantly  through 
the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  the  bottles,  the  men  who  are  to 
become  the  depositaries  of  this  principle,  and  to  preserve  it 
for  mankind.  And  whom  in  Israel  will  Jesus  choose  to  fulfil 
this  part  ?  The  old  practitioners  of  legal  observance  ?  Phari- 
sees puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  their  own  merit  ?  Ptabbis 
jaded  with  textual  discussions  ?  Such  persons  have  nothing 
to  learn,  nothing  to  receive  from  Him !     If  associated  with 

^  Ver.  38.  K.  B.  L.  and  some  Mnn.  omit  the  words,  kxi  afuponpoi  (rwrvfuivvrai, 
^  Macpelah,  p.  78.     The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  way  in 
which  these  bottles  are  made. 
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His  work,  they  could  not  fail  to  falsify  it,  by  mixing  up  with 
His  instructions  the  old  prejudices  with  which  they  are  im- 
bued ;  or  even  if  they  should  yield  their  hearts  for  a  moment 
to  the  lofty  thought  of  Jesus,  it  would  put  all  their  religious 
notions  and  routine  devotion  to  the  rout,  just  as  new  and 
sparkling  wine  bursts  a  worn-out  leathern  bottle.  Where, 
then,  shall  He  choose  His  future  instruments  ?  Among  those 
who  have  neither  merit  nor  wisdom  of  their  own.  He  needs 
fresh  natures,  souls  whose  only  merit  is  their  receptivity,  new 
men  in  the  sense  of  the  liomo  novus  among  the  Eomans,  fair 
tablets  on  which  His  hand  may  write  the  characters  of  divine 
truth,  without  coming  across  the  old  traces  of  a  false  human 
wisdom.  "  God,  I  thank  Thee,  because  Thou  hast  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  these  babes"  (Luke  x.  21),  These  babes  will  save 
the  truth,  and  it  will  save  them ;  this  is  expressed  by  these 
last  words  :  "  and  both,  the  wine  and  the  bottles,  are  preserved." 
These  words  are  omitted  in  Luke  by  some  Alex,  They  are 
suspected  of  having  been  added  from  Matthew,  where  they  are 
not  wanting  in  any  document;  Meyer's  conjecture,  that  they 
have  been  suppressed,  in  accordance  with  Mark,  is  less 
probable. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  old  bottles  represent  the  un- 
regenerate  nature  of  man,  and  the  new  bottles,  hearts  renewed 
by  the  Gospel,  But  Jesus  would  not  have  represented  the 
destruction  of  the  old  corrupt  nature  by  the  gospel  as  a  result 
to  be  dreaded ;  and  He  would  scarcely  have  compared  new 
hearts,  the  works  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  bottles,  the  existence 
of  which  precedes  that  of  the  wine  which  they  contain,  Lange 
and  Gess  see  in  the  old  bottles  a  figure  of  the  legal  forms,  in 
the  new  bottles  the  image  of  the  evangelical  forms.  But 
Christian  institutions  are  an  emanation  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
while  the  bottles  exist  independently  of  the  wine  with  which 
they  are  filled.  And  Jesus  would  not  have  attached  equal 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  wine  and  of  the  bottles, 
as  He  does  in  the  words  :  "  And  hoth  are  preserved."  It  is  a 
question,  then,  here  of  the  preservation  of  the  gospel,  and  of 
the  salvation  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  depositaries  of  it. 
Jesus  returns  here  to  the  fact  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
whole  scene,  and  which  had  caUed  forth  the  dissatisfaction  of 
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His  adversaries,  the  call  of  Levi  the  puhlican.  It  is  this  bold 
act  which  He  justifies  in  the  second  parable,  after  having 
vindicated,  in  the  first,  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based. 
A  new  system  demands  new  persons.  This  same  truth  will 
be  applied  on  a  larger  scale,  when,  through  the  labours  of  St. 
Paul,  the  gospel  shall  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  are  the  new  men  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  39.^  Tlie  Third  Paralle. — The  thorough  opposition 
which  Jesus  has  just  established  between  the  legal  system 
and  the  evangelical  system  (first  parable),  then  between  the 
representatives  of  the  one  and  those  of  the  other  (second 
parable),  must  not  lead  the  organs  of  the  new  principles  to 
treat  those  of  the  ancient  order  with  harshness.  They  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  from  a  system,  with  which 
one  has  been  identified  from  childhood,  to  an  entirely  different 
principle  of  life.  Such  men  must  be  allowed  time  to  fami- 
liarize themselves  with  the  new  principle  that  is  presented  to 
them  ;  and  we  must  beware  how  we  turn  our  backs  upon  them, 
if  they  do  not  answer,  as  Levi  the  publican  did,  to  the  first 
call.  The  conversion  of  a  publican  may  be  sudden  as  light- 
ning, but  that  of  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  law  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  a  work  of  prolonged  effort.  This  figure,  like  that  of 
the  preceding  parable,  is  taken  from  the  actual  circumstances. 
Conversation  follows  a  meal ;  the  wine  in  the  bottles  circulates 
amongst  the  guests.  With  the  figure  of  the  bottles,  which  con- 
tain the  wine,  is  easily  connected  the  idea  of  the  individuals 
who  drink  it.  The  new  wine,  however  superior  may  be  its 
quality,  owing  to  its  sharper  flavour,  is  always  repugnant  to 
the  palate  of  a  man  accustomed  to  wine,  the  roughness  of 
which  has  been  softened  by  age.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
natural  that  those  who  have  long  rested  in  the  works  of  the 
law,  should  at  first  take  alarm — Jesus  can  well  understand  it 
— at  the  principle  of  pure  spirituality.  It  is  altogether  an 
error  in  the  Alex,  that  has  erased  here  the  word  ev6e(o<i,  im- 
mediately. The  very  idea  of  the  parable  is  concentrated  in 
this  adverb.  We  must  not  judge  such  people  by  their  first 
impression.  The  antipathy  which  they  experience  at  the  first 
moment  wiU  jjerhaps  give  place  to  a  contrary  feeling.     We 

^  D.  Itp'frique,  and  probably  Eusebius,  omit  this  verse. — N.  B.  C.  L.  omit 
tvSius. — N.  C.  L.  two  Mnn.  Syr'"''.,  xf'"''^"!  instead  oi  xf^<^~'''^^P'f' 
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must  give  them  time,  as  Jesus  did  Nicodemus. — There  is  a 
tone  of  kindly  liumour  in  these  words :  for  lie,  saith,  "  Attempt 
to  bring  over  to  gospel  views  these  old  followers  of  legal 
routine,  and  immediately  they  tell  you  .  .  ." — If,  with  the 
Alex.,  the  positive  '^p'r]aT6<;  is  read :  "  the  old  is  mild,"  the 
repugnance  for  the  new  wine  is  more  strongly  marked  than  if 
we  read,  with  the  T.  E.,  the  comparative :  '^p'qaTorepof;,  milder  ; 
for  in  the  first  case  the  antithesis  implied  is :  "  The  new  is 
not  mild  at  all."  As  the  idea  of  comparison  runs  through 
the  entire  phrase,  the  copyists  were  induced  to  substitute  the 
comparative  for  the  positive.  The  Alex,  reading  is  therefore 
preferable. 

"  It  was  a  great  moment,"  as  Gess  truly  says,  "  when  Jesus  pro- 
claimed in  a  single  breath  these  three  things  :  the  absolute  ncivness 
of  His  Spirit,  His  dignity  as  the  Husband,  and  the  nearness  of  His 
violent  death." — If  the  first  parable  contains  the  germ  of  Paul's 
doctrine,  and  the  second  foreshadoAvs  His  work  among  the  Gentiles, 
the  third  lays  down  the  principle  whence  He  derived  His  mode  of 
acting  towards  His  fellow-countrymen  :  making  Himself  all  things  to 
all  by  subjecting  Himself  to  the  law,  in  order  to  gain  them  that 
were  under  the  law  (1  Cor.  ix.  19,  20). — What  gentleness,  conde- 
scension, and  charity  breathe  through  this  saying  of  Jesus  !  What 
sweetness,  grace,  and  appropriateness  characterize  its  form !  Zeller 
would  have  us  believe  (Apostelgesch.  p.  15)  that  Luke  invented  this 
touching  saying,  and  added  it  on  his  own  authority,  in  order  to 
render  the  decided  Paulinism  of  the  two  preceding  parables  accept- 
able to  Jewish-Christian  readers.  But  does  he  not  see  that  in  say- 
ing this  he  vanquishes  himself  by  his  own  hand  1  If  the  two  former 
parables  are  so  Pauline,  that  Luke  thought  he  must  soften  down 
their  meaning  by  a  corrective  of  his  own  invention,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  two  other  Syn.,  the  Gospels  which  are  in  the  main 
Jewish-Christian,  have  transmitted  them  to  the  Church,  without 
the  slightest  softening  down  1  Criticism  sometimes  loses  its  clear- 
sightedness through  excessive  sharpness. — That  the  ultra-Pauline 
Marcion  should  have  omitted  this  third  parable  is  perfectly  natural ; 
it  proves  that  he  thoroughly  understood  it,  for  it  carries  with  it  the 
condemnation  of  his  system.  But  no  consequence  unfavourable  to 
its  authenticity  can  be  drawn  from  this.  The  omission  of  this 
verse  in  D.,  and  some  versions,  is  no  less  easily  explained  by  its 
omission  in  the  two  other  synoptics. 

The  independence  of  Luke's  text,  and  the  originality  of  its 
sources,  come  out  clearly  from  this  last  passage,  which  forms  such 
an  excellent  close  to  this  portion.  The  difference  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  purport  of  the  first  parable,  a  diff'erence  which  is 
entirely  in  Luke's  favour,  also  attests  the  excellence  of  the  document 
from  which  he  has  drawn.     As  to  the  others,  they  are  no  more 
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under  obligation  to  Luke  than  Luke  is  to  them ;  would  they,  of 
their  own  accord,  have  made  the  teaching  of  Jesus  more  anti-legal 
than  it  was  ] 

5.  A  Sabbath  Scene:  vi.  1-5. — The  two  Sabbath  scenes 
which  follow,  provoke,  at  last,  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  been  gathering  strength.  We 
have  already  noted  several  symptoms  of  the  hostility  which 
was  beginning  to  be  entertained  towards  Jesus:  ver.  14  {for 
a  testimony  unto  them) ;  ver.  2 1  {he  Uasphemeth) ;  vers.  30-33 
(the  censure  implied  in  both  questions).  It  is  the  apparent 
contempt  of  Jesus  for  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  in 
Luke  as  well  as  in  John  (chap.  v.  and  ix.),  alike  in  Galilee 
and  in  Judtea,  provokes  the  outbreak  of  this  latent  irritation, 
and  an  open  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the  dominant  party. 
Is  there  not  something  in  this  complete  parallelism  that 
abundantly  compensates  for  the  superficial  differences  between 
the  synoptical  narrative  and  John's  ? 

Vers.  1-5.^ — The  term  second-first  is  omitted  by  the  Alex. 
But  this  omission  is  condemned  by  Tischendorf  himself. 
Matthew  and  Mark  presented  nothing  at  all  like  it,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  meaning  to  give  to  the  word,  which  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  compass  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane literature.  There  are  half  a  score  explanations  of  it. 
Chrysostom  supposed  that  when  two  festival  and  Sabbath 
days  followed  each  other,  the  first  received  the  name  of 
second- first :  the  first  of  the  two.  This  meaning  does  not  give 
a  natural  explanation  of  the  expression. — Wetstein  and  Storr 
say  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
months  of  the  year  were  called  first,  second,  and  third  ;  the 
second-first  Sabbath  would  thus  be  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
second  month.  This  meaning,  although  not  very  natural,  is 
less  forced. — Scaliger  thought  that,  as  they  reckoned  seven 
Sabbaths  from  the  16th  Nisan,  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
feast,  to  Pentecost,  the  second-first  Sabbath  denoted  the  first 
of  these  seven  Sabbaths :  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover.     This  explanation,  received  by  De  Wette, 

^  Ver.  1.  K.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  Syr'"''.  It»''<i.  omit  "iiurifovpuTu. — Ver.  2. 
N.  B.  C.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  omit  aurois. — Ver.  3.  N.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Syr.  omit  nyns. 
— Ver.  4.  N.  D.  K.  n.  some  Mnn.  omit  i\ap,i  xai ;  B.  C.  L.  X.  read  ;*.ai3wv. — 
Ver.  5.  D.  places  this  verse  after  ver.  10.     See  at  ver.  5  (the  end). 
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Neander,  and  other  moderns,  agrees  very  well  with  the  season 
when  the  following  scene  must  have  taken  place.  But  the 
term  does  not  correspond  naturally  with  the  idea. — Wieseler 
supposes  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  of  the  seven  years 
which  formed  a  Sabbatic  cycle  was  called  first,  second,  third 
Sabbath :  thus  the  second- first  Sabbath  would  denote  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  the  septenary  cycle.  This 
explanation  has  been  favourably  received  by  modern  exegesis. 
— It  appears  to  us,  however,  less  probable  than  that  which 
Louis  Cappel  was  the  first  to  offer  :  The  civil  year  of  the 
Israelites  commencing  in  autumn,  in  the  month  Tizri  (about 
mid-September  to  mid-October),  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  in 
the  month  Nisan  (about  mid-March  to  mid-April),  there  were 
thus  every  year  two  first  Sabbaths :  one  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  year,  of  which  the  name  would  have  been 
fird-first ;  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  religious  year, 
which  would  be  called  second-first.  This  explanation  is  very 
simple  in  itself,  and  the  form  of  the  Greek  term  favours  it : 
second-first  signifies  naturally  a  first  doubled  or  twice  over 
(lissi). — Eut  there  is  yet  another  explanation  which  appears 
to  us  still  more  probable.  Proposed  by  Selden,^  it  has  been 
reproduced  quite  lately  by  Andrese  in  his  excellent  article  on 
the  day  of  Jesus'  death.^  When  the  observers  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
with  a  view  to  fixing  the  first  day  of  the  month,  did  not 
present  themselves  before  the  commission  of  the  Sanhedrim 
assembled  to  receive  their  deposition  until  after  the  sacrifice, 
this  day  was  indeed  declared  the  first  of  the  month,  or  montlily 
Sabbath  {ad/3^aTov  Trpwrov,  first  Sahbath) ;  but  as  the  time  of 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  moon  was  passed,  they  sancti- 
fied the  following  day,  or  second  of  the  month  (ad^/SaTov 
BevTepoTrpoJTov,  second-first  Sabbath),  as  well.  This  meaning 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  idea  naturally  expressed  by  this 
term  (a  first  twice  over),  and  with  the  impression  it  gives  ot 
having  been  taken  from  the  subtleties  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Bleek,  ill-satisfied  with  these  various  explanations,  supposes 
an  interpolation.  But  why  should  it  have  occurred  in  Luke 
rather  than  in  Matthew  and  Mark  ?     Meyer  thinks  that  a 

'  De  anno  civill  et  calendario  veteris  ecclesice  jiidakcc. 
^  In  the  journal :  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  September  1870. 
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copyist  had  written  in  the  margin  tt/dwtw,  first,  in  opposition 
to  erepo),  the  other  (Sabbath),  ver.  6  ;  that  the  next  copyist, 
wishing,  in  consideration  of  the  Sabbath  indicated  iv.  31,  to 
correct  this  gloss,  wrote  Bevrepo),  second,  in  place  of  irpwrfo, 
first;  and  that,  lastly,  from  these  two  glosses  together  came 
the  word  second-first,  which  has  made  its  way  into  the  text. 
What  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  !  Holtzmann  thinks  that 
Luke  had  written  irpwrw,  the  first,  dating  from  the  journey 
recorded  in  iv.  44,  and  that  in  consideration  of  iv.  31  some 
over-careful  corrector  added  the  second;  whence  our  reading. 
But  is  not  the  interval  which  separates  our  narrative  from 
iv.  44  too  great  for  Luke  to  have  employed  the  word  first  in 
reference  to  this  journey  ?  And  what  object  could  he  have 
had  in  expressing  so  particularly  this  quality  of  first  ?  Lastly, 
how  did  the  gloss  of  this  copyist  find  its  way  into  such  a  large 
number  of  documents?  Weizsacker  {Unters.  p.  59)  opposes 
the  two  first  Sabbaths  mentioned  in  iv.  16,  33  to  the  two 
mentioned  here  (vers.  1,  6),  and  thinks  that  the  name  second- 
first  means  here  the  first  of  the  second  group.  How  can  any 
one  attribute  such  absurd  trifling  to  a  serious  writer !  This 
strange  term  cannot  have  been  invented  by  Luke;  neither  could 
it  have  been  introduced  accidentally  by  the  copyists.  Taken 
evidently  from  the  Jewish  vocabulary,  it  holds  its  place  in 
Luke,  as  a  witness  attesting  the  originality  and  antiquity  of 
his  sources  of  information.  Further,  this  precise  designation 
of  the  Sabbath  when  the  incident  took  place  points  to  a 
narrator  who  witnessed  the  scene. 

From  Mark's  expression  irapairopeveaOai,  to  2mss  hy  the  side 
of,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Jesus  was  passing  along  the 
side  of,  and  not,  as  Luke  says,  across  the  field  (ScaTropeveadai). 
But  as  Mark  adds :  through  the  corn,  it  is  clear  that  he  de- 
scribes two  adjacent  fields,  separated  by  a  path. — The  act  of 
the  disciples  was  expressly  authorized  by  the  law  (Deut. 
xxiii.  25).  But  it  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  day;  there  was 
the  grievance.  To  gather  and  rub  out  the  ears  was  to 
harvest,  to  grind,  to  labour !  It  was  an  infraction  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  which  the  Pharisees  had  framed  into  a 
Sabbatic  code.  Wcoxovre<i,  milling  out,  is  designedly  put  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase :  this  is  the  labour ! — Meyer,  pressing 
the  letter  of  Mark's  text,  ohov  iroLelv,  to  maJce  a  way,  maintains 
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that  the  disciples  were  not  thinking  of  eating,  but  simply 
wanted  to  make  themselves  a  passage  across  the  field  by- 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn.  According  to  him,  the  middle 
iroLeladai,  not  the  active  iroLetv,  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  sense.  He  translates,  therefore  :  they  cleared 
a  way  by  yluching  (riWoi/re?)  the  ears  of  corn  (Mark  omits 
■\frcoxovTe<i,  riMing  them.  out).  He  concludes  from  this  that 
Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  exact  form  of  the  incident, 
which  has  been  altered  in  the  other  two  through  the  influence 
of  the  next  example,  which  refers  to  food.  Holtzmann  takes 
advantage  of  this  idea  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  proto- 
Mark.  But,  1.  What  traveller  would  ever  think  of  clearing  a 
passage  through  a  field  of  wheat  by  plucking  ear  after  ear  ? 
2.  If  we  were  to  lay  stress  on  the  active  Trocetv,  as  Meyer 
does,  it  would  signify  that  the  disciples  made  a  road  fo7'  the 
piiblic,  and  not  for  themselves  alone ;  for  in  this  case  also 
the  middle  would  be  necessary !  The  ordinary  sense  is  there- 
fore the  only  one  possible  even  in  Mark,  and  the  critical 
conclusions  in  favour  of  the  proto-Mark  are  without  founda- 
tion.— The  Hebraistic  form  of  Luke's  phrase  {iyevero  .  .  .  Kal 
€TtWov)  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  two  proves  that  he 
has  a  particular  document.  Afe  to  who  these  accusers  were, 
comp.  V.  17-21,  30-33. — The  word  avrol^,  which  the  Alex, 
omits,  has  perhaps  been  added  on  account  of  the  plural  that 
follows :  JVhi/  do  ye  .  .  .  1 — It  follows  from  this  incident 
that  Jesus  passed  a  spring,  and  consequently  a  Passover  also, 
in  Galilee  before  His  passion.  A  remarkable  coincidence  also 
with  the  narrative  of  John  (vi.  4). — The  illustration  taken 
from  1  Sam.  xxi.  cited  in  vers.  3  and  4  is  very  appropriately 
chosen.  Jesus  would  certainly  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  act  of  the  disciples,  although  opposed  per- 
haps to  the  Pharisaic  code,  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
Mosaic  commandment.  But  the  discussion,  if  placed  on  this 
ground,  might  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  casuistical  question ; 
He  therefore  transfers  it  to  a  sphere  in  which  He  feels  Him- 
self master  of  the  position.  The  conduct  of  David  rests  upon 
this  principle,  that  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a  moral  obliga- 
tion clashes  with  a  ceremonial  law,  the  latter  ought  to  yield. 
And  for  this  reason.  The  rite  is  a  means,  but  the  moral 
duty  is  an  end ;  now,  in  case  of  conflict,  the  end  has  priority 
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over  the  means.  The  absurdity  of  Pharisaism  is  just  this, 
that  it  subordinates  the  end  to  the  means.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  high  priest  to  preserve  the  life  of  David  and  his  com- 
panions, having  regard  to  their  mission,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  ritual  commandment ;  for  the  rite  exists  for  the  theo- 
cracy, not  the  theocracy  for  the  rite.  Besides,  Jesus  means 
to  clinch  the  nail,  to  show  His  adversaries — and  this  is  the 
sting  of  His  reply — that  when  it  is  a  question  of  their  own 
joarticular  advantage  (saving  a  head  of  cattle  for  instance), 
they  are  ready  enough  to  act  in  a  similar  way,  sacrificing  the 
rite  to  what  they  deem  a  higher  interest  (xiii.  11  et  seq.). — 
De  Wette  understands  ovBe  in  the  sense  of  not  even :  "  Do 
you  not  even  know  the  history  of  your  great  king  ? "  This 
sense  would  come  very  near  to  the  somewhat  ironical  turn  of 
Mark :  "  Have  you  never  read  .  .  . — never  once,  in  the  course 
of  your  profound  biblical  studies  ? "  But  it  appears  more 
simple  to  explain  it  as  Bleek  does :  "  Have  you  not  also  read 
.  .  .  ?  Does  not  this  fact  appear  in  your  Bible  as  well  as  the 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  ? "  The  detail :  and  to  those  who 
were  with  him,  is  not  distinctly  expressed  in  the  0.  T, ;  but 
whatever  Bleek  may  say,  it  is  implied ;  David  would  not  have 
asked  for  five  loaves  for  himself  alone.  Jesus  mentions  it, 
because  He  wishes  to  institute  a  parallel  between  His  apostles 
and  David's  followers. — The  pron.  01/9  does  not  refer  to  rot? 
fxer  avTov,  as  in  Matthew  (the  present  e^ea-Ti  does  not  permit 
of  it),  but  to  apTov^,  as  the  object  of  (jjoyeiv ;  el  firj  is  there- 
fore taken  here  in  its  regular  sense.  It  is  not  so  in  Matthew, 
where  el  ^rj  is  used  as  in  Luke  iv.  26,  27.  Mark  gives  the 
name  of  the  high  priest  as  Abiathar,  while  according  to  1  Sam. 
it  was  Ahimelech,  his  son  (comp.  2  Sam.  viil  17;  1  Chron. 
viii.  16),  or  his  father  (according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  vi, 
12.  6).  The  question  is  obscure. —  In  Matthew,  Jesus  gives 
a  second  instance  of  transgression  of  the  Sabbath,  the  labour 
of  the  priests  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  connection 
with  the  burnt-offerings  and  other  religious  services.  If  the 
work  of  God  in  the  temple  liberates  man  from  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  rest,  how  much  more  must  the  service  of  Him  who 
is  Lord  even  of  the  temple  raise  him  to  the  same  liberty ! 

The  Cod.  D.  and  one  Mn.  here  add  the  following  narrative : 
"  The  same  day,  Jesus,  seeing  a  man  who  was  working  on  the 
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Sabbath,  saith  to  him  :  0  man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou 
art  doing,  blessed  art  thou  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  This  narrative  is  an 
interpolation  similar  to  that  of  the  story  in  John  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is 
probably  the  record  of  a  real  fact,  while  the  former  can  only 
be  an  invention  or  a  perversion.  Nobody  could  have  laboured 
publicly  in  Israel  on  the  Sabbath  day  without  being  instantly 
punished ;  and  Jesus,  who  never  permitted  Himself  the 
slightest  infraction  of  a  true  commandment  of  Moses  (what- 
ever interpreters  may  say  about  it),  certainly  would  not  have 
authorized  this  premature  emancipation  in  any  one  else. 

After  having  treated  the  question  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  Jesus  rises  to  the  principle.  Even  had  the  apostles 
broken  the  Sabbath  rest,  they  would  not  have  sinned  ;  for  the 
Son  of  man  has  the  disposal  of  the  Sabbath,  and  they  are  in 
His  service.  We  find  again  here  the  well-known  expression, 
Kol  eXeyev,  and  He  said  to  them,  the  force  of  which  is  (see  at 
ver.  36) :  "  Besides,  I  have  something  more  important  to  tell 
you."  The  Sabbath,  as  an  educational  institution,  is  only  to 
remain  until  the  moral  development  of  mankind,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  instituted,  is  accomplished.  When  this  end 
is  attained,  the  means  naturally  fall  into  disuse.  Now,  this 
moment  is  reached  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man.  The 
normal  representative  of  the  race.  He  is  Himself  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  end  ;  He  is  therefore  raised  above  the  Sabbath  as 
a  means  of  education  ;  He  may  consequently  modify  the  form 
of  it,  and  even,  if  He  think  fit,  abolish  it  altogether. — Kal : 
even  of  the  Sabbath,  this  peculiar  property  of  Jehovah ;  with 
how  much  greater  reason,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  law  l^ — How 
can  any  one  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  a  saying  as  this, 
that  Jesus  only  assumed  the  part  of  the  Messiah  after  the 
conversation  at  Csesarea-Philippi  (ix.  18),  and  when  moved  to 
do  so  by  Peter  ? 

*  It  is  not  without  justification  that  Eitschl,  in  his  fine  work,  Entstehung  der 
altlcathol.  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  sets  out  to  prove  from  this  passage,  which  is  common 
to  the  three  Syn.,  that  tire  abolition  of  the  law,  the  necessary  condition  of 
Christian  universalism,  is  not  an  idea  imported  into  the  religion  of  Jesus  by 
Paul,  but  an  integral  element  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  It  belongs  to 
that  common  foundation  on  wliich  rest  both  the  work  of  Paul  and  that  of  the 
Twelve  ;  this  is  already  proved  by  the  parable  of  the  two  garments  (ver.  36). 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Mark  inserts  before  this  declaration  one  of  those  short  and 
weighty  sayings  (he  has  preserved  several  of  them),  which  he 
cannot  have  invented  or  added  of  his  own  authority,  and 
which  the  other  two  Syn.  would  never  have  left  out,  had  they 
made  use  of  his  book  or  of  the  document  of  which  he  availed 
himself  (the  proto-Mark)  :  "  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabhath."  God  did  not  create  man  for 
the  greater  glory  of  the  Sabbath,  but  He  ordained  the  Sabbath 
for  the  greater  welfare  of  man.  Consequently,  whenever  the 
welfare  of  man  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  happen  to  clash, 
the  Sabbath  must  yield.  So  that  (ware,  Mark  ii.  28)  the  Son 
of  man,  inasmuch  as  He  is  head  of  the  race,  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  this  institution.  This  thought,  distinctly  expressed 
in  Mark,  is  just  what  we  have  had  to  supply  in  order  to 
explain  the  argument  in  Luke. 

Are  we  authorized  to  infer  from  this  saying  the  immediate 
abolition  of  every  Sabbatic  institution  in  the  Christian  Church  ? 
By  no  means.  Just  as,  in  His  declaration,  vers.  34,  35,  Jesus 
announced  not  the  abolition  of  fasting,  but  the  substitution  of 
a  more  spiritual  for  the  legal  fast,  so  this  saying  respecting 
the  Sabbath  foreshadows  important  modifications  of  the  form 
of  this  institution,  but  not  its  entire  abolition.  It  will  cease 
to  be  a  slavish  observance,  as  in  Judaism,  and  will  become 
the  satisfaction  of  an  inward  need.  Its  complete  abolition 
will  come  to  pass  only  when  redeemed  mankind  shall  all 
have  reached  the  perfect  stature  of  the  Son  of  man.  The 
principle :  TJie  Sahhath  is  made  for  man,  will  retain  a  certain 
measure  of  its  force  as  long  as  this  earthly  economy  shall 
endure,  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  first  established,  and  to  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  so  thorouglily  fitted. 

6.  A  Second' Sabhath  Scene:  vi.  6-11. — Vers.  6-11.^ — Do 
Matthew  and  Mark  place  the  following  incident  on  the  same 

>  Ver,  7.  14  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  It.  omit  avro*  after  Ss.— X.  A.  D.  L.  n.  :  hpa. 
leiuit  instead  of  hfa'Xivtru. — N*  B.  S.  X.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It"''"!.  :  Kartiyopnv  instead 
of  xari^yepictv. — Ver.  8.  N.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  •  av'Spi  instead  of  a.^ffiovu. — Ver.  9. 
N.  B.  L.  :  i-TtifiiTta  instead  of  i-xifurvnTu. — K.  B.  D.  L.  ItP'^'^'iue ;  u^a;  si  instead  of 
v(i.ai  r/.— K.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Syr^'^''.  It?'"'^"* :  aToXKrai  instead  of  aToxruva,. — Ver. 
10.  13  Mjj.  :  aura  instead  of  tu  a.vfpwra,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  with 
N.  D.  L.  X.  It.— T.  R.  with  K.  n.  several  Mnn. :  frmniny  evru; ;  12  Mjj.  80  Mnn. 
omit  ouTus.—^.  D.  X.  several  Mnn.  It.  eIete/vev. — 11  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It. 
omit  vyr/is. — 13  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  read  us  »  axx>?,  which  T.  R.  with  N.  B.  L. 
omit. 
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day  as  the  preceding  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  (ttoXiv,  in 
Mark,  does  not  refer  to  ii.  23,  but  to  i.  21).  Luke  says 
positively,  on  another  Sabbath.  He  has  therefore  His  own 
source  of  information.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
the  style,  which  continues  to  be  decidedly  Hebraistic  {koL  .  .  . 
Kol  .  .  .  instead  of  the  relative  pronoun). — The  withering  of 
the  hand  denotes  paralysis  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the 
vital  juices,  the  condition  which  is  commonly  described  as 
atrophy. — In  Matthew,  the  question  whether  it  is  right  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath  day  is  put  to  the  Lord  by  His  adversaries, 
which,  taken  literally,  would  be  highly  improbable.  It  is 
evident  that  Matthew,  as  usual,  condenses  the  account  of  the 
fact,  and  hastens  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  he  relates  at 
greater  length  than  the  others.  His  adversaries,  no  doubt, 
did  put  the  question,  but,  as  Luke  and  Mark  tell  us,  simply 
in  intention  and  by  their  looks.  They  watch  to  see  how  He 
will  act. — The  present  depairevet,  whether  He  heals,  in  the 
Alex.,  would  refer  to  the  habit  of  Jesus,  to  His  principle  of 
conduct.  This  turn  of  expression  is  too  far-fetched.  The 
spies  want  more  particularly  to  ascertain  what  He  will  do 
now ;  from  the  fact  they  will  easily  deduce  the  principle. 
The  received  reading,  Sepairevaec,  whether  He  will  heal,  must 
therefore  be  preferred. — The  Eabbis  did  not  allow  of  any 
medical  treatment  on  the  Sabbath  day,  unless  delay  would 
imperil  life  ;  the  strictest  school,  that  of  Shammai,  forbade 
even  the  consolation  of  the  sick  on  that  day  {Schabbat  xii.  1). 
Ver.  8.  Jesus  penetrates  at  a  glance  the  secret  spy  system 
organized  against  Him,  and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  giving 
the  work  He  is  about  to  perform  the  greatest  publicity  pos- 
sible. Commanding  the  man  to  place  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly.  He  makes  him  the  subject  of  a  veritable 
theological  demonstration.  Matthew  omits  these  dramatic 
details  which  Mark  and  Luke  have  transmitted  to  us.  "Would 
he  have  omitted  them  had  he  known  them  ?  He  could  not 
have  had  the  alleged  proto-Mark  before  him,  unless  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  author  of  our  canonical  Mark  added  these 
details  on  his  own  authority.  But  in  this  case,  how  comes 
Mark  to  coincide  with  Luke,  who,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
had  not  our  actual  Mark  in  his  hands,  but  simply  the  primi- 
tive Mark  (the  common  source  of  our  three  Syn.)  ?     Here 
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plainly  is  a  labyrinth  from  •which  criticism,  having  once 
entered  on  a  wrong  path,  is  unable  to  extricate  itself. — The 
skilfulness  of  the  question  proposed  by  the  Lord  (ver.  9)  con- 
sists in  its  representing  good  omitted  as  evil  committed.  The 
question  thus  put  answers  itself;  for  what  Pharisee  would 
venture  to  make  the  prerogative  of  the  Sabbath  to  consist  in 
a  permission  to  torture  and  kill  with  impunity  on  that  day  ? 
This  question  is  one  of  those  marks  of  genius,  or  rather  one 
of  those  inspirations  of  the  heart,  which  enhance  our  know- 
ledge of  Jesus.  By  reason  of  His  compassion.  He  feels  Him- 
self responsible  for  all  the  suffering  which  He  fails  to  relieve. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  could  He  not  have  put  off  the  cure 
until  the  next  day  ?  To  this  question  He  would  have  given 
the  same  answer  as  any  one  of  us  :  To-morrow  belongs  to 
God ;  only  to-day  belongs  to  me.  The  present  iTrepwroo,  I 
ask  you  (Alex.),  is  more  direct  and  severe,  and  consequently 
less  suited  to  the  Lord's  frame  of  mind  at  this  moment,  than 
the  future  of  the  T.  E. :  /  will  ask  you.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  think,  we  must  read  not  el,  if,  or  is  it,  with  the  Alex.,  but 
Tt,  and  make  this  word  not  a  complement :  "  I  ask  you  what 
is  allowable,"  a  form  in  which  the  intentional  sharpness  of  His 
address  is  softened  down  too  much  (see  the  contrary  case, 
vii.  40),  but  the  subject  of  e^eari :  "/  ask  you  ;  answer  me  ! 
TVliat  is  permitted,  to  ...  or  to  ... ;  for  in  my  position  I  must 
do  one  or  the  other."  Matthew  places  here  the  illustration  of 
the  sheep  fallen  into  a  ditch,  an  argument  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  better  placed  in  Luke  (xiv.  5,  6). — Ver.  10.  A  profound 
silence  (Mark  iii.  4)  is  the  only  answer  to  this  question. 
Those  who  laid  the  snare  are  taken  in  it  themselves.  Jesus 
then  surveys  His  adversaries,  ranged  around  Him,  with  a  long 
and  solemn  gaze.  This  striking  moment,  omitted  in  Matthew, 
is  noticed  in  Luke  ;  in  Mark  it  is  described  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner.  We  feel  here  how  much  Mark  owes  to 
some  source  of  information  closely  connected  with  the  person 
of  the  Saviour ;  he  describes  the  feeling  of  sorrowful  indigna- 
tion which  eye-witnesses  could  read  in  His  glance  :  "  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." — The 
command  Jesus  gives  the  sick  man  to  stretch  forth  his  hand, 
affords  room  for  surprise.  Is  it  not  precisely  what  he  was 
unable  to  do  ?     But,  like  every  call  addressed  to  faitli,  this 
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command  contained  a  promise  of  the  strength  necessary  to 
accomplish  it,  provided  the  will  to  obey  was  there.  He  must 
make  the  attempt,  depending  on  the  word  of  Jesus  (ver.  o), 
and  divine  power  will  accompany  the  effort.  The  word  vynj'; 
is  probably  taken  from  Matthew  ;  it  is  omitted  by  six  Mjj. 
It  would  be  hazardous,  perhaps,  to  erase  also  the  words  co?  v 
uXk7]  with  the  three  Mjj.  which  omit  them. — It  is  here  that 
Cod.  D.  places  the  general  proposition,  ver.  5. 

The  Jewish -Christian  Gospel  which  Jerome  had  found 
among  the  ISTazarenes  relates  in  detail  the  prayer  of  this  sick 
man  :  "  I  was  a  mason,  earning  my  livelihood  with  my  own 
hands ;  I  pray  thee,  Jesus,  to  restore  me  to  health,  in  order 
that  I  may  not  with  shame  beg  my  bread."  This  is  an 
instance  of  how  amplification  and  vulgarity  meet  us  directly 
we  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  canonical  Gospels. 
Apostolical  dignity  has  disappeared. 

The  word  dvoia  (ver.  11),  properly  madness,  by  which  Luke 
expresses  the  effect  produced  on  the  adversaries  of  Jesus, 
denotes  literally  the  absence  of  vov'?,  of  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate the  true  from  the  false.  They  were  fools  through  rage, 
Luke  means.  In  fact,  passion  destroys  a  man's  sense  of  the 
good  and  true.  Matthew  and  Mark  notice  merely  the  external 
result,  the  plot  which  from  this  moment  was  laid  against  the 
life  of  Jesus  :  "  TJiey  took  counsel  to  Jcill  Him ; "  Mark  adds  to 
the  Pharisees,  the  Herodians.  The  former,  in  fact,  could  take 
no  effectual  measures  in  Galilee  against  the  person  of  Jesus 
without  the  concurrence  of  Herod ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  gain  over  his  counsellors  to  their  plans. 
Why  should  they  not  hope  to  induce  this  king  to  do  to  Jesus 
what  he  had  already  done  to  John  the  Baptist  ? 

Holtzmann  thinks  it  may  be  proved,  by  the  agreement  of  certain 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  three  narratives,  that  they  must  have  had  a 
common  written  source.  As  if  words  so  striking  as  these  :  The  Son 
of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  day,  could  not  be  preserved  by  oral 
tradition  !  The  characteristic  divergences  which  we  have  observed 
at  every  line  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  narrative,  are  incom- 
patible, as  we  have  seen,  with  the  use  of  a  common  document. 
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THIKD  CYCLE. — CHAP.  VL  12~^1U.   56. 

From  the  Election  of  the  Tivelve  to  their  First  Mission. 

In  the  following  section  we  shall  see  the  Galilean  ministry 
reach  its  zenith  ;  it  begins  with  the  institution  of  the  apos- 
tolate  and  the  most  important  of  Jesus'  discourses  during  His 
sojourn  in  Galilee,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  it  ends 
with  a  cycle  of  miracles  that  display  the  extraordinary  power 
of  Jesus  in  all  its  grandeur  (viii.  22-56).  The  hostility 
against  Him  seems  to  moderate;  but  it  is  sharpening  its 
weapons  in  secret ;  in  a  very  little  while  it  will  break  out 
afresh. 

This  section  comprises  eleven  portions  :  1st,  the  choosing 
of  the  Twelve,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi.  12-49) ;  2d, 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  (vii.  1-10);  3d,  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  (vii.  11-17)  ;  4:th,  the 
question  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  discourse  of  Jesus  upon 
it  (vii.  18-35)  ;  5th,  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  (vii.  36-50);  6 ^A-,  the  women  who  ministered 
to  Jesus'  support  (viii.  1-3) ;  7th,  the  parable  of  the  sower 
(viii.  4-18);  8th,  the  visit  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of 
Jesus  (viii.  19-21);  9  th,  the  stilling  of  the  storm  (viii. 
22-25)  ;  10th,  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  (viii. 
26-39) ;  11th,  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (viii.  40-56). 

1.  The  Choosing  of  the  Tioelve,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
vi.  12-49. — Our  af&xing  this  title  to  this  portion  implies  two 
things  :  1st,  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  two 
facts  contained  in  this  title  ;  2d,  that  the  discourse,  Luke  vi. 
20-49,  is  the  same  as  that  we  read  in  Matt,  v.-vii.  The 
truth  of  the  first  supposition,  from  Luke's  point  of  view, 
appears  from  ver.  20,  where  he  puts  the  discourse  which 
follows  in  close  connection  with  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve 
which  he  has  just  narrated.  The  truth  of  the  second  is  dis- 
puted by  those  who  think  that  in  consequence  of  this  choice 
Jesus  spoke  tiuo  discourses, — one  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, addressed  specially  to  His  disciples, — the  second  lower 
down  on  level  ground,  addressed  to  the  multitude ;  the  former, 
which  was  of  a  more  private  character,  being  that  of  Matthew ; 
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tlie  latter,  of  a  more  popular  aim,  that  of  Luke.*  They  rely- 
on  the  differences  in  substance  and  form  between  the  two 
discourses  in  our  two  Gospels.  In  regard  to  the  substance, 
the  essential  matter  in  the  discourse  of  Matthew,  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  true 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Luke.  As  to  the  form,  in  Matthew  Jesus  ascends  the  moun- 
tain to  preach  it,  while  in  Luke  He  comes  down,  after  having 
spent  the  night  on  the  summit.  Further,  there  He  is  seated 
KaQiaav'TO'i  avrov,  Matt.  v.  1) ;  here  He  appears  to  be  standing 
(ea-Tr],  Luke  vi.  1 7).  Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  we  cannot 
admit  that  there  were  two  distinct  discourses.  They  both 
begin  in  the  same  way,  with  the  beatitudes  ;  they  both  treat 
of  the  same  subject,  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
— with  this  shade  of  difference,  that  the  essence  of  this  right- 
eousness,  in  Matthew,  is  spirituality  ;  in  Luke,  charity.  They 
both  have  the  same  conclusion,  the  parable  of  the  two  build- 
ings. This  resemblance  in  the  plan  of  the  discourse  is  so 
great,  that  it  appears  to  us  decidedly  to  take  precedence  of  the 
secondary  differences.  As  to  the  differences  of  form,  it  should 
be  observed  that  Luke's  expression,  eVt  roirov  ireSivov,  literally, 
071  a  level  place,  denotes  a  flat  place  on  the  moitntain.  To 
denote  the  ;plain,  Luke  would  have  said,  eirl  irehlov.  Luke's 
expression  is  not,  therefore,  contradictory  to  Matthew's.  The 
latter,  as  usual,  giving  a  sunmiary  narrative,  tells  us  that 
Jesus  preached  this  time  on  the  mountain,  in  opposition  to 
the  plain,  the  sea- side  that  is,  where  He  usually  preached ; 
while  Luke,  who  describes  in  detail  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  memorable  day,  begins  by  mentioning  the  night  which 
Jesus  spent  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  next  he  tells 
how  He  descended  to  a  level  place  situated  on  the  mountain 
side,  where  He  stayed  to  speak  to  the  people.  This  plateau 
was  still  the  mountain  in  Matthew's  sense.  On  the  relation 
of  6<nri  (Luke)  to  He  sat  dovm  (Matthew),  see  on  ver.  17. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  view  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances which  were  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  this  sermon  is 
something  more  than  an  important  piece  of  instruction  de- 

1  Lange,  Lehen  Jesii,  Book  ii.  pp.  567-570.     St.  Augustine  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  hold  that  there  were  two  discourses. 
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livered  by  Jesus ;  it  is  one  of  the  decisive  acts  of  His 
ministry.  "We  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section 
the  symptoms  of  a  growing  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the 
hierarchical  party  (vers.  14,  17,  21-23,  vi.  1  seq.).  The  bold 
attitude  which  Jesus  assumes  towards  this  party,  challenging 
its  hostility  by  calling  a  publican,  by  emphasizing  in  His 
teaching  the  antithesis  between  the  old  and  new  order  of 
things,  and  by  openly  braving  their  Sabbatarian  prejudices, — 
all  this  enables  us  to  see  that  a  crisis  in  the  development  of 
His  work  has  arrived.  It  is  an  exactly  corresponding  state 
of  things  for  Galilee  to  that  which  was  brought  about  in 
Judaea  after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath 
(John  v.).  The  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  the  result  and  the  solution  of  this  critical  situation. 
Up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  been  satisfied  with  gathering  con- 
verts about  Him,  calling  some  of  them  to  accompany  Him 
habitually  as  disciples.  Now  He  saw  that  the  moment  was 
come  to  give  His  work  a  more  definite  form,  and  to  organize 
His  adherents.  The  hostile  army  is  preparing  for  the  attack  ; 
it  is  time  to  concentrate  His  own  forces  ;  and  consequently 
He  begins,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  by  drawing  up  His  list 
of  of&cers.  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve  is  the  first  constitutive 
act  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  first  measure, 
and  substantially  (with  the  sacraments)  the  only  measure,  of 
organization  which  He  ever  took.  It  suflEiced  Him,  since  the 
college  of  the  Twelve,  once  constituted,  was  in  its  turn  to  take 
what  further  measures  might  be  required  when  the  time  came 
for  them. — The  number  12  was  significant.  Jesus  set  up  in 
their  persons  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  a  new  people  of  God, 
a  spiritual  Israel,  that  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  old. 
Twelve  new  tribes  were  to  arise  at  their  word  and  form  the 
holy  humanity  which  Jesus  came  to  install  in  the  earth.  An 
act  more  expressly  Messianic  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ;  and 
the  criticism  which  maintains  that  it  was  only  at  Csesarea- 
Philippi,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Peter,  that  Jesus  decisively 
accepted  the  part  of  Messiah,  must  begin  by  effacing  from 
history  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve,  with  its  manifest  signifi- 
cation. Further,  this  act  is  the  beginning  of  the  divorce 
between  Jesus  and  the  ancient  people  of  God.  The  Lord 
does  not   bccrin  to  frame   a  new   Israel  until  He   sees  the 
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necessity  of  breaking  with  the  old.     He  has  laboured  in  vain 
to  transform ;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  suhstitute.     This 
attentive  crowd  which  surrounds  Him  on  the  mountain  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  loeople  ;  this  discourse  which  He  addresses 
to  them  is  the  promulgation  of  the  new  laio  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed  ;  this  moment  is  the  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth, — of  that  people 
which,  by  means  of  individual  conversions,  is  eventually  to 
absorb  into  itself  all  that  belongs   to  God  among  all  other 
peoples.       Hence   this   discourse   has   a   decidedly   inaugural 
character, — a  character  which,  whatever  Weizsacker^  may  say 
about  it,  belongs  no  less  to  its  form  in  Luke  than  to  its  form 
in  Matthew.     In  the  latter,  Jesus  addresses  Himself,  if  you 
will,  to  the  apostles,  but  as  representing  the  entire  new  Israel. 
In  Luke,  He  rather  speaks,  if  you  will,  to  the  new  Israel,  but 
as  personified  in  the  person  of  the  apostles.     In  reality  this 
makes  no  difference.      The  distinction  between  apostles  and 
believers  is  nowhere  clearly  asserted.     Every  believer  is  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world  (Matthew) ;  every 
apostle  is  to  be  one  of  those  ;poor,  hungry,  weeping,  persecuted 
ones  of  which  the  new  people  is  to  be  composed  (Luke).    Just 
as,  at  Sinai,  Jehovah  makes  no  distinction  between  priests  and 
people,  so  it  is  His  people,  with  all  the  constitutive  elements 
of  their  life,  whose  appearance  Jesus  hails,  whose  new  character 
He  portrays,  and  whose  future  action  on  the  world  He  pro- 
claims.    Further,  He  felt  most  deeply  the  importance  of  this 
moment,  and  prepared  Himself  for  it  by  a  whole  night  of 
meditation  and  prayer.     The  expressions  of  Luke  upon  this 
point  (ver.  12)  have,  as  we  shall  see,  quite  a  special  character. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occupies  quite  a  different  place 
in  Matthew  to  that  which  it  holds  in  Luke.     That  evangelist 
has  made  it  the  opening  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  he 
places  it,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  call  of  the  four  first 
disciples.      Historically  speaking,  this  position  is  a  manifest 
anachronism.     How,  at  the  very  commencement  of  His  work, 
could  Jesus  speak  of  persecutions  lor  His  name,  as  He  does. 
Matt.  V.  10,  11,  or  feel  it  necessary  to  justify  Himself  against 
the   charge   of  destroying  the  law   (ver.    17),  and  to  give  a 
solemn  warning  to  false  disciples  (vii.  21-23)  ?      The  posi- 
'  Untersuchungen  i'lber  die  evang.  Gesch.  pp.  45  and  46,  note. 
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tion  of  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew  is  only  to  be 
understood  from  the  systematic  point  of  view  from  which  this 
evangelist  wrote.  There  was  no  better  way  in  which  the 
author  could  show  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  than  by 
opening  the  history  of  His  ministry  with  this  discourse,  in 
which  was  laid  down  the  basis  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which 
the  Messiah  came  to  found.  If  the  collection  of  the  discourses 
composed  by  Matthew,  of  which  Papias  speaks,  really  existed, 
and  served  as  a  foundation  for  our  Gospel,  the  position  which 
this  discourse  occupies  in  the  latter  is  fully  accounted  for. 

As  to  Mark,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  precise  point  in  his 
sketch  where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  come  in  (iii. 
13  et  seq.).  But  the  discourse  itself  is  wanting,  doubtless 
because  it  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  give  it  to  his  readers. 
Mark's  narrative  is  nevertheless  important,  in  that  it  sub- 
stantiates that  of  Luke,  and  confirms  the  significance  attri- 
buted by  this  evangelist  to  the  act  of  the  choosing  of  the 
Twelve.  This  comparison  with  the  two  other  Syn.  shows  how 
well  Luke  understood  the  development  of  the  work  of  Jesus, 
and  the  superior  chronological  skill  with  which  he  compiled 
his  narrative  {Ka6e^rj<i  lypd-^at,  i.  3). 

Gess  has  replied  to  our  objections  against  the  chronological  accu- 
racy of  Matthew's  narrative  (Litter.  Anzeiger  of  Andrese,  Sej^tember 
1871)  in  the  following  manner :  The  mention  of  the  persecutions 
might  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned  John  iv.  1,  and  to  the  fate  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  charge  of  undermining  the  law  had  already 
been  made  in  Judaea  (comp.  John  v.) ;  the  false  disciples  might 
have  been  imitators  of  the  man  who  wrought  cures  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  49  ;  Mark  ix.  38),  although  of  a  less  pure  cha- 
racter. And,  in  any  case,  the  time  of  the  discourse  indicated  by 
Luke  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  at  which  Matthew  places 
it. — But  neither  the  hostility  which  Jesus  had  met  with  in  Judaea, 
nor  the  accusations  which  had  been  laid  against  Him  there,  could 
have  induced  Him  to  speak  as  He  did  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unless  some  similar  events,  such  as  those  which  St.  Luke 
has  already  related,  had  taken  place  in  this  province,  and  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  facts 
related  by  Luke  do  not  prove  any  very  great  interval  between  the 
time  to  which  he  assigns  this  discourse  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Galilean  ministry,  at  which  Matthew  places  it.  But  they  serve  at 
least  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and  give  it  just  that  historical  founda- 
tion which  it  needs,  whilst  in  Matthew  it  occurs  ex  abrupto,  and 
without  any  historical  framework.  —  The  fact  that  the  call  of 
Matthew  is  placed  in  the  first  Gospel  (ix.  9)  after  the  Sermon  on 
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the  Mount,  which  supposes  this  call  already  accomplished  (Luke 
vi.  12  et  seq.),  would  be  sufficient,  if  necessary,  to  show  that  this 
discourse  is  detached,  in  this  Gospel,  from  its  true  historical  context. 

1st.  Vers.  12-19.  Choosing  of  the  Tioelve. — Ver.  12.^  Luke 
has  already  brought  before  us  more  than  once  the  need  of 
prayer,  which  so  often  drew  Jesus  away  into  solitude  (iv.  42, 
V.  16).  But  the  expressions  he  makes  use  of  here  are  in- 
tended to  carry  special  weight.  Atai/vKrepevetv,  to  pass  the 
night  in  watching,  is  a  word  rarely  used  in  Greek,  and  which 
in  all  the  N.  T.  is  only  found  here.  The  choice  of  this  un- 
usual term,  as  well  as  the  analytical  form  (the  imperf.  with 
the  participle),  express  the  persevering  energy  of  this  vigil. 
The  term  Trpoaev^rj  rov  Qeov,  literally,  prayer  of  God,  is 
also  an  unique  expression  in  the  N.  T.  It  does  not  denote 
any  special  request,  but  a  state  of  wrapt  contemplation  of 
God's  presence,  a  prayer  arising  out  of  the  most  profound 
communion  with  Him.  The  development  of  the  work  of 
Jesus  having  now  reached  a  critical  point,  during  this  night 
He  laid  it  before  God,  and  took  counsel  with  Him.  The 
choosing  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  the  fruit  of  this  lengthened 
season  of  prayer ;  in  that  higher  light  in  which  Jesus  stood, 
it  appeared  the  only  measure  answering  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation. — The  reading  i^eXdeiv  is  a  correction  of 
the  Alexandrian  purists  for  i^rjkdev,  which,  after  eyevero, 
offended  the  Greek  ear. 

Vers.  I'd— 17 a.^  In  the  execution,  as  in  the  choice,  of  this 
important  measure,  Jesus  no  doubt  submitted  Himself  to 
divine  direction.  His  numerous  disciples  spent  the  night  not 
far  from  the  mountain-top  to  which  He  withdrew.  During 
this  lengthened  communion.  He  presented  them  all,  one  by 
one,  to  His  Father ;  and  God's  finger  pointed  out  those  to 
whom  He  was  to  entrust  the  salvation  of  the  world.  When 
at  last  all  had  been  made  perfectly  clear,  towards  morning 
He  called  them  to  Him,  and  made  the  selection  which  had 
thus  been  pre-arranged.     The  kui,  also,  indicates  that  the  title 

^  K.  A.  B.  D.  L.,  i^iX^tiv  auTov  instead  of  i^nXhy. 

"  Ver.  14.  N.  B.  D.  K.  L.  A.  n.  20  Mnn.  Syr='\  lV^''%  read  xa;  before  Iax4-/3o». 
— N.  B.  D.  L.  Syi'*^''.  It^''q.  read  xai  before  iiXi'rvoy. — Ver.  15.  The  same,  or 
nearly  so  :  nai  before  Marfficiov  and  laKufiov. — Ver.  16.  The  same,  or  nearly  so  : 
y.a.1  before  Iai/5a». — X.    B.    D.    L.,    Iffx-apiuS    instead  of  Icncafiarni.  —  X.    B.    L.    It. 

omit  xm  after  oj. 
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proceeded  from  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  commission.  Schleier- 
macher  thought  that  this  nomination  was  made  simply  in 
reference  to  the  following  discourse,  of  which  these  twelve 
were  to  be  the  official  hearers,  and  that  the  name  apostles 
(ver.  13,  "whom  He  also  named  apostles")  might  have  been 
given  them  on  some  other  occasion,  either  previous  or  subse- 
quent. The  similar  expression  relative  to  Peter,  ver.  14, 
might  favour  this  latter  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  He  entitled  them  apostles  when  He  first 
distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  just  as  He 
eave  Simon  the  surname  Peter  when  He  met  him  for  the  first 
time  (John  i.).  And  if  these  twelve  men  had  been  chosen  to 
attend  Jesus  officially  simply  on  this  occasion,  they  would  not 
be  found  the  same  in  all  the  catalogues  of  apostles.  The  fact 
of  this  choice  is  expressly  confirmed  by  Mark  (iii.  13,  14), 
and  indirectly  by  John  (vi.  70):  "Have  not  I  cJwscn  you 
tioelve  (i'^eXe^dfiTjv)  V — The  function  of  the  apostles  has  often 
been  reduced  to  that  of  simple  witnesses.  But  this  very 
title  of  apostles,  or  ambassadors,  expresses  more,  comp.  2  Cor. 
V.  2  0,  "  We  are  amlassadors  for  Christ  .  .  . ;  and  we  beseech 
you  to  he  reconciled  to  God."  When  Jesus  says,  "  /  pray  for 
them  ivho  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,"  the  expression 
their  loord  evidently  embraces  more  than  the  simple  narration 
of  the  facts  about  Jesus  and  His  works. — The  marked  promi- 
nence which  Luke,  together  with  Mark,  gives  to  the  choosing 
of  the  Twelve,  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  unfair  criticism 
which  affects  to  discover  throughout  his  work  indications  of 
a  design  to  depreciate  them. 

According  to  Keim  (t.  ii.  p.  305),  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  must 
have  taken  place  later  on,  at  the  time  of  their  first  mission,  ix.  1 
et  seq.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  that  Matthew  gives  the  catalogue,  x.  1 
et  seq.  His  idea  is  that  Luke  imagined  this  entire  scene  on  the 
mountain  in  order  to  refer  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  to  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  and  thus  give  a  double  and  triple  consecration 
to  their  authority,  and  that  thus  far  Mark  followed  him.  But 
Luke,  he  believes,  went  much  further  still.  Wanting  to  put  some 
discourse  into  the  m6uth  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  he  availed  him- 
self for  this  purpose  of  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  though 
it  was  a  discourse  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  occasion. 
Mark,  however,  rejected  this  amplification,  but  with  the  serious  defect 
of  not  being  able  to  assign  any  adequate  reason  for  the  choosing  of 
the  apostles  at  this  time.     Thus  far  Keim. — But,  1.  The  preface  to 
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the  account  of  tlie  first  apostolic  mission  in  Matthew  (x.  1),  ''and 
having  called  to  Him  the  ttvelve  disciples,  He  gave  them  .  .  .  ,"  does 
away  with  the  idea  of  their  having  been  chosen  just  at  this  time, 
and  implies  that  this  event  had  already  taken  place.  According  to 
Matthew  himself,  the  college  of  the  Tioelve  is  already  in  existence ; 
Jesus  calls  them  to  set  them  to  active  service.  2.  A  scene  described 
in  such  solemn  terms  as  that  of  Luke  (Jesus  spending  a  night  in 
prayer  to  God),  cannot  be  an  invention  on  his  part,  consistently  with 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  good  faith.  3.  The  narrative  of  Mark 
is  an  indisputable  confirmation  of  Luke's ;  for  it  is  independent  of 
it,  as  appears  from  the  way,  so  completely  his  own,  in  wliich  he 
defines  the  object  of  choosing  the  apostles.  4.  We  have  seen  how 
exactly  this  measure  was  adapted  to  that  stage  of  development 
which  the  work  of  Jesus  had  now  reached.  5.  Does  not  rational- 
istic criticism  condemn  itself,  by  attributing  to  Luke  here  the  entire 
invention  of  a  scene  designed  to  confer  the  most  solemn  consecration 
on  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  Twelve,  and  by  asserting  elsewhere 
that  this  same  Luke  labours  to  depreciate  them  (the  Tubingen 
school,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Keim  himself;  see  on  ix.  \)1 

The  four  catalogues  of  apostles  (Matt,  x,  2  et  seq. ;  Mark 
iii.  16  et  seq. ;  Luke  vi. ;  and  Acts  i.  13)  present  three  marks 
of  resemblance :  1st.  They  contain  the  same  names,  with  the 
exception  of  Jude  the  son  of  James,  for  whom  in  Mark 
Thaddceus  is  substituted,  and  in  Matthew  Zchhceus,  suriiamed 
Thaddccus  (according  to  the  received  reading),  Thaddoeus 
(according  to  K.  B.),  Lehbaeus  (according  to  D.).  2d  These 
twelve  are  distributed  in  the  four  lists  into  three  groups  of 
four  each,  and  no  individual  of  either  of  these  groups  is  trans- 
ferred to  another.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  the 
apostolical  college  consisted  of  three  concentric  circles,  of 
which  the  innermost  was  in  the  closest  relations  with  Jesus. 
3d  The  same  three  apostles  are  found  at  the  head  of  each 
quaternion,  Peter,  Philip,  and  James. — Besides  this  quaternary 
division,  Matthew  and  Luke  indicate  a  division  into  pairs,  at 
least  (according  to  the  received  reading,  in  Luke,  and  certainly 
in  Matthew)  for  the  last  eight  apostles.  In  the  Acts,  the  first 
four  apostles  are  connected  with  each  other  by  kuL;  the  re- 
maining eight  are  grouped  in  pairs. 

Luke  places  at  the  head  of  them  the  two  brothers,  Simon 
and  Andrew,  with  whom  Jesus  became  acquainted  while  they 
were  with  the  Forerunner  (John  i.).  At  the  first  glance, 
Jesus  had  discerned  that  power  of  taking  the  lead,  that 
promptness  of  view  and  action,  which   distinguished   Peter. 
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He  pointed  him  out  at  the  time  by  the  surname  f\'2,  in  Ara- 
maean SCS;  Cejjlias  (properly  a  mass  of  rock),  as  he  on  whom 
He  would  found  the  edifice  of  His  Church,  If  the  character 
of  Peter  was  weak  and  unstable,  he  was  none  the  less  for  that 
the  bold  confessor  on  whose  testimony  the  Church  was  erected 
in  Israel  and  among  the  heathen  (Acts  ii.  and  x.).  There  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate  that  this  surname  was  given 
to  Peter  at  this  time.  The  aor.  wvoiiaae  indicates  the  act 
simply,  without  reference  to  time.  The  Kai  merely  serves 
to  express  the  identity  of  the  person  (ver.  16). — Andrew  was 
one  of  the  first  believers.  At  the  time  when  Jesus  chose  the 
Twelve,  he  was  no  doubt  appointed  at  the  same  time  as 
Peter ;  but  he  gradually  falls  below  James  and  John,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  inferior ;  he  is  placed  after  them  in 
Mark  and  in  the  Acts.  The  order  followed  by  Luke  indicates 
a  very  primitive  source.  Andrew  is  very  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  Philip  (John  vi.  7-9,  xii.  21,  22).  In  their 
ordinary  life,  he  formed  the  link  between  the  first  and  the 
second  group,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Philip. 

The  second  pair  of  the  first  group  is  formed  by  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and  Jolm.  Mark  supplies  (iii.  1 7)  a 
detail  respecting  them  which  is  full  of  interest :  Jesus  had 
surnamed  them  sons  of  thunder.  This  surname  would  have 
been  offensive  had  it  expressed  a  fault ;  it  denoted,  therefore, 
rather  the  ardent  zeal  of  these  two  brothers  in  the  cause  of 
Jesus,  and  their  exalted  affection  for  His  person.  This  feel- 
ing which  burned  within  their  hearts,  came  forth  in  sudden 
flashes,  like  lightning  from  the  cloud.  John  i.  42  ^  contains 
a  delicate  trace  of  the  calling  of  James ;  this,  therefore,  must 
have  taken  place  while  he  was  with  John  the  Baptist,  imme- 
diately after  that  of  his  brother.  James  was  the  first  martyr 
from  the  number  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xii.).  This  fact  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  great  influence  which  he  exerted 
after  Pentecost.  John  was  the  personal  friend  of  Jesus,  who 
doubtless  felt  Himself  better  understood  by  him  than  by  any 

1  Probaljly  it  is  ver.  41  that  is  meant.  M.  Godet,  following  the  usual  opinion 
that  the  unnamed  disciple  of  ver.  40  is  John,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  seems  to 
understand  the  next  verse  as  intimating  that  Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon 
before  John  found  Ids  brother  James.  Alford's  view  is,  that  both  disciples  (John 
and  Andrew)  went  to  seek  Simon,  but  that  Andrew  found  him  first. — Trans- 
lator. 
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of  the  others.  Whilst  the  other  disciples  were  especially 
impressed  by  His  miracles,  and  stored  up  His  moral  teaching, 
John,  attracted  rather  by  His  person,  treasured  up  in  his 
heart  those  sayings  in  which  Jesus  unfolded  His  conscious- 
ness of  Himself. — Wieseler  has  tried  to  prove  that  these  two 
brothers  were  first-cousins  of  Jesus,  by  Salome,  their  mother, 
who  would  have  been  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Comp. 
Matt,  xxvii.  5,  6,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  xix.  25.  But 
this  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  John  is  hardly  natural. 

The  second  quaternion,  which  no  doubt  comprised  natures 
of  a  second  order,  contained  also  two  pairs.  The  first  consists, 
in  all  three  Gospels,  of  Philip  and  Bartholomew.  In  the 
Acts,  Philip  is  associated  with  Thomas.  Philip  was  the  fifth 
believer  (John  i.) ;  he  was  originally  from  Bethsaida,  as  were 
also  the  preceding  four.  John  vi.  5  seems  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  on  terms  of  special  cordiality  with  him. — The  name 
Bartholomew  signifies  son  of  Tolmai;  it  was  therefore  only  a 
surname.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  true  name  of 
this  apostle  was  Nathanael.  John  xxi.  2,  where  Nathanael  is 
named  amongst  a  string  of  apostles,  proves  unquestionably 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve.  Since,  according  to  John  i., 
he  had  been  drawn  to  Jesus  by  Philip,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apostles. 

Matthew  and  Tliomas  form  the  second  pair  of  the  second 
group  in  the  three  Syn.,  whilst  in  the  Acts  Matthew  is 
associated  with  Bartholomew.  One  remarkable  circumstance, 
all  the  more  significant  that  it  might  easily  pass  unperceived, 
is  this,  that  whilst  in  Mark  and  Luke  Matthew  is  placed  first 
of  the  pair,  in  our  first  Gospel  he  occupies  the  second  place. 
Further,  in  this  Gospel  also,  the  epithet  the  puhlican  is  added 
to  his  name,  which  is  wanting  in  the  two  others.  Are  not 
these  indications  of  a  personal  participation,  more  or  less 
direct,  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  in  the  composition  of  the  first 
Gospel  ?  Having  been  formerly  a  toll -collector,  Matthew 
must  have  been  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen  than 
his  colleagues.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  the  first  among  them  who  felt  called  to  put  into  writing 
the  history  and  instructions  of  Jesus.  The  account  of  his 
calling  implies  that  he  possessed  unusual  energy,  decision, 
and  strength  of  faith.     Perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason  Jesus 
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saw  fit  to  associate  him  with  Thomas,  a  man  of  scruples  and 
doubts.  The  name  of  the  latter  signifies  a  twin.  The 
circumstances  of  his  call  are  unknown.  He  was  doubtless 
connected  with  Jesus  first  of  all  as  a  simple  disciple,  and 
then  his  serious  character  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Master.  If  the  incident  ix.  59,  60  was  not  placed  so  long 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  might  be  tempted  with 
some  writers  to  apply  it  to  Thomas. 

The  third  quaternion  contains  the  least  striking  characters 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  All  thes6  men,  however,  not 
excepting  Judas  Iscariot,  have  had  their  share  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  apostolic  task,  the  transmission  of  the  holy  figure 
of  the  Christ  to  the  Church  through  all  time.  The  stream  of 
oral  tradition  was  formed  by  the  affluents  of  all  these  sources 
together.  The  last  pair  comprises  here,  as  in  the  Acts,  James 
the  son  of  Aljohmus,  and  Simon  the  Zealot.  But  the  distribu- 
tion is  different  in  the  two  other  Syn. — It  has  been  generally 
allowed  since  the  fourth  century  that  this  James  is  the 
person  so  often  mentioned,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Galatians,  as 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  first  head  of  the  fiock  at  Jerusalem. 
This  identity  is  made  out,  (1)  by  applying  to  him  the  passage 
Mark  xv.  40,  according  to  which  his  surname  would  have 
been  the  less  or  the  younger  (relatively  to  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee),  and  his  mother  would  have  been  a  Mary,  whom, 
according  to  John  xix.  25,  we  should  have  to  regard  as  a 
sister  (prohahly  sister-in-law)  of  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  (2)  by 
identifying  the  name  of  his  father  Aljjhceus  with  the  name 
Clopas  (^D^n  =  KX,a)7ra?),  which  was  borne,  according  to  Hege- 
sippus,  by  a  brother  of  Joseph ;  (3)  by  taking  the  term 
brother  in  the  sense  of  cousin  (of  the  Lord).  But  this  hypo- 
thesis cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  maintained :  (1)  The 
word  aBe\(}36<;,  brother,  used  as  it  is  by  the  side  of  ^rj^np, 
mother  ("  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesns  "),  can  only  signify 
brother  in  the  proper  sense.  The  example  often  cited.  Gen. 
xiii.  8,  when  Abraham  says  to  Lot,  "  We  are  brethren"  is  not 
parallel.  (2)  John  says  positively  (vii.  5)  that  the  brethren 
of  Jesus  did  not  believe  on  Him,  and  this  long  after  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  (John  vi.  70).  This  is  confirmed  by  Luke  viii. 
19  et  seq. ;  comp.  with  Mark  iii.  20-35.  One  of  them 
could  not,  therefore,  be  found  among  His  apostles.     A  com- 
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parison  of  all  the  passages  leads  us  to  distinguish,  as  is 
generally  done  at  the  present  day,  three  Jameses :  the  first, 
the  son  of  Zebedee  (ver,  14) ;  the  second,  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
indicated  here,  whom  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  identi- 
fying with  James  the  less,  the  son  of  Clopas  and  Mary,  and 
regarding  him  as  the  first-cousin  of  Jesus ;  the  third,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  not  a  believer  before  the  death  of  Jesus, 
but  afterwards  first  bishop  of  the  flock  at  Jerusalem. 

The  surname  Zealot,  given  to  Simon,  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation of  the  adj.  Jcanna  (in  the  Talmud,  kananit),  zealous.  If 
this  be  correct,  this  apostle  belonged  to  that  fanatical  party 
which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  people,  by  leading  them 
into  war  against  the  Komans.  This  sense  corresponds  with 
the  epithet  KavaviTr}<;,  which  is  applied  to  him  in  the  Byz. 
reading  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  confirmed  here  by  the  authority 
of  the  Sinait.  This  name  is  simply  the  Hebrew  term,  trans- 
lated by  Luke,  and  Hellenized  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  The 
reading  Kavavala  in  some  Alex,  may  signify  either  Canaanite 
or  citizen  of  Cana.  This  second  etymology  is  not  very 
probable.  The  first  would  be  more  so,  if  in  Matt.  xv.  2  2  this 
word,  in  the  sense  of  Canaanite,  were  not  written  with  an  X 
instead  of  a  K.  Luke  has  therefore  given  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  Aramaean  term  employed  in  the  document  of  which  he 
availed  himself  (Keim,  t.  ii.  p.  319). 

The  last  pair  comprises  the  two  Judes.  There  were  in 
fact  two  men  of  this  name  in  the  apostolic  college,  although 
Matthew  and  Mark  mention  but  one,  Judas  Iscariot.  This  is 
very  clear  from  John  xiv.  22:"  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  saith  to 
Him."  The  names  Lebbseus  and  Thaddseus,  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  are  therefore  surnames,  derived,  the  former  from  lb, 
heart,  the  latter  either  from  ID,  mamma,  or  from  nc',  potens. 
The  name  Thadda'i  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Talmud. 
These  surnames  were  probably  the  names  by  which  they  were 
usually  designated  in  the  Church.  The  genitive  'laKco^ov 
must,  according  to  usage,  signify  son  of  James ;  this  was  to 
distinguish  this  Judas  from  the  next.  With  the  desire  to 
make  this  apostle  also  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  the  phrase  has 
frequently  been  translated  hrotJier  of  James,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  mentioned  ver.  15.  But  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  genitive  being  used  in  this  sense.      In  the 
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14th  verse,  Luke  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  use  the  full 
expression,  tov  aBeXcjiov  avrov.  And  would  not  the  two  other 
Syn.,  who  join  Lebbeeus  immediately  to  James,  have  indicated 
this  relationship  ? 

As  there  was  a  town  called  Kerijoth  in  Judsea,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  Iscariot  signifies  a  man  of  Kerijoth  (at  the 
present  day  Kuriut),  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  Judsea. 
The  objections  which  De  Wette  has  raised  against  this  ety- 
mology are  without  force.  He  proposes,  with  Lightfoot,  the 
etymology  ascara,  strangulation,  Hengstenberg  prefers  iscii 
scMkcr,  man  of  falsehood,  from  which  it  would  follow  that 
this  surname  was  given  'post  eventum.  These  etymologies  are 
all  the  more  untenable,  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  according  to 
the  most  probable  reading  (IaKapi(OTov,yi.  71  and  elsewhere), 
this  surname  Iscariot  must  have  been  originally  that  of  the 
father  of  Judas.  The  character  of  this  man  appears  to  have 
been  cold,  reserved,  and  calciilating.  He  was  so  very  reserved 
that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  John,  none  of  the  disciples 
guessed  his  secret  hatred.  In  the  coolness  of  his  audacity,  he 
ventured  to  cope  with  Jesus  Himself  (John  xii.  4,  5).  With 
what  motive  did  Jesus  choose  a  man  of  this  character  ?  He 
had  spontaneously  joined  himself,  as  did  so  many  others,  to 
the  number  of  His  disciples ;  there  was  therefore  a  germ  of 
faith  in  him,  and  perhaps,  at  the  outset,  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Jesus.  But  there  also  existed  in  him,  as  in  all 
the  others,  the  selfish  views  and  ambitious  aspirations  which 
were  almost  inseparable  from  the  form  which  the  Messianic 
hope  had  taken,  until  Jesus  purified  it  from  this  alloy.  In 
the  case  of  Judas,  as  of  all  the  others,  it  was  a  question 
wliich  of  the  two  conflicting  principles  would  prevail  in  his 
heart :  whether  faith,  and  through  this  the  sanctifying  power 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  pride,  and  thereby  the  unbelief 
which  could  not  fail  eventually  to  result  from  it.  This  was, 
for  Judas,  a  question  of  moral  liberty.  As  for  Jesus,  He  was 
bound  to  submit  in  respect  to  him,  as  in  respect  to  all  the 
others,  to  God's  plan.  On  the  one  hand.  He  might  certainly 
hope,  by  admitting  Judas  into  the  number  of  His  apostles,  to 
succeed  in  purifying  his  heart,  whilst  by  setting  him  aside  He 
might  irritate  him  and  estrange  him  for  ever.  On  the  other 
hand,  He  certainly  saw  through  him  sufficiently  well  to  per- 
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ceive  the  risk  He  ran  in  giving  him  a  place  in  that  inner 
circle  which  He  was  about  to  form  around  His  person.  We 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that,  during  that  long  night  which 
preceded  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  this  was  one  of  the 
questions  which  engaged  His  deepest  solicitude ;  and  certainly 
it  was  not  until  the  will  of  His  Father  became  clearly  mani- 
fest, that  He  admitted  this  man  into  the  rank  of  the  Twelve, 
notwithstanding  His  presentiment  of  the  heavy  cross  He  was 
preparing  for  Himself  (John  vi.  64  and  71).  Still,  even 
Judas  fulfilled  his  apostolic  function ;  his  despairing  cry, 
"  /  have  hetraycd  the,  innocent  hlood  f"  is  a  testimony  which 
resounds  through  the  ages  as  loudly  as  the  preaching  of  Peter 
at  Pentecost,  or  as  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  James,  the  first 
martyr. — The  kuI,  also,  after  o?  (ver.  16),  omitted  by  some 
authorities,  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  two  other  Syn.  If  it  is 
authentic,  it  is  intended  to  bring  out  more  forcibly,  through 
the  identity  of  the  person,  the  contradiction  between  his 
mission  and  the  course  he  took. 

Surrounded  by  the  Twelve  and  the  numerous  circle  of 
disciples  from  which  He  had  chosen  them,  Jesus  descends 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Having  reached  a  level 
place  on  its  slopes,  He  stops ;  the  crowd  which  was  waiting 
for  Him  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ascends  and  gathers 
about  Him.  ToTro-i  vreSti^o?,  a  level  place  on  an  inclined 
plane.  Thus  the  alleged  contradiction  with  the  expression, 
the  mountain,  in  Matthew  disappears  (see  above). — The  ccttj;, 
He  stood  still,  in  opposition  to  ho.vincj  come  down,  does  not  in 
any  way  denote  the  attitude  of  Jesus  during  the  discourse. 
Tiiere  is  therefore  no  contradiction  between  this  expression 
and  ]\Iatthew's,  having  sat  doivn. — What  are  we  to  say  of  the 
discovery  of  Baur,  who  thinks  that,  by  substituting  having 
come  doivn,  ver.  16,  for  He  went  up,  Matt.  v.  1,  Luke  intended 
to  degrade  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  !  ^ 

Vers.  1 7&-1 9.^ — We  might  make  6^o<i  irXTjOa,  the  crowd, 
the  midtitude,  etc.,  so  many  subjects  of  eaTT) :  "  He  stood  still, 
along  with  the  crowd  .  .  ."  But  it  is  more  natural  to  under- 
stand some  verb :  "  And  there  was  with  Him  the  crowd  ,  .  ." 

^  Die  Evangelien,  p.  457. 

2  Ver.  17.  N.  B.  L.  Syi^*-.  read  ^aXt/f  after  ox>^os.—Ye.i.  18.  N.  A.  B.  D.  L. 

Q.  some  Mun.  It.  omit  xxi  before  s^ijaTSfsvro. 
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In  any  case,  even  if,  with  the  Alex.,  we  omit  the  Kai  before 
eOepairevovro,  were  healed  (ver.  18),  we  could  not  think  of 
making  these  subst.  nominatives  to  this  last  verb ;  for  the 
crowd  of  disciples,  etc.,  was  not  composed  of  sick  people. 
Three  classes  of  persons,  therefore,  surrounded  Jesus  at  this 
time :  occasional  hearers  (the  multitude  come  together  from 
all  parts),  the  permanent  disciples  (the  crowd  of  disciples),  and 
the  apostles.  The  first  represent  the  people  in  so  far  as  they 
are  called  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  second,  the  Church ; 
the  third,  the  ministry  in  the  Church.  The  term  crowd,  to 
denote  the  second,  is  not  too  strong.  Did  not  Jesus  take  out 
of  them,  only  a  little  while  after,  seventy  disciples  (x.  1)  ? — 
If,  at  the  18  th  verse,  we  read  and  before  tliey  were  healed,  the 
idea  of  healing  is  only  accessory,  and  is  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis ;  but  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  of  gathering 
together :  "  Demoniacs  also  were  there ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  were  healed."  If  the  and  is  omitted,  the  idea  of  healing 
alone  remains,  and  we  must  translate :  "  And  the  possessed 
even  were  healed."  With  irapaXlou  we  must  understand  %w/3a9  ; 
Tvpov  and  SiB(iovo<;  are  complements. — Ver.  19  describes  the 
mighty  working  of  miraculous  powers  which  took  place  that 
day.  It  was  a  time  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described 
iv.  40  et  seq.,  but  to  a  far  higher  degree.  'laro  depends  on 
on,  and  has  for  its  subject  Svva/ji,i<i. 

2d.  Vers.  20-49.  The  Sermon.  —  The  aim,  prevailing 
thought,  and  plan  of  this  discourse  have  been  understood  in 
many  different  ways.  The  solution  of  these  questions  is 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  As  to  its  aim, 
Weizsacker  regards  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  grand 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  addressed  to  the  whole 
people;  and  it  is  in  Matthew's  version  that  he  finds  the  best 
support  for  this  view  of  it.  He  acknowledges,  nevertheless, 
that  the  fact  stated  in  the  preface  (v.  1,  2  :  "  He  taught  them 
[Sis  disci]jles\  saying  .  .  .")  is  not  in  harmony  with  this 
design.  Luke,  according  to  him,  has  deviated  further  even 
than  Matthew  from  its  original  aim,  by  modifying  the  entire 
discourse,  to  make  it  an  address  to  the  disciples  alone.  Eitschl 
and  Holtzmann,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  discourse  was 
addressed  originally  to  the  disciples  alone,  and  that  Luke's 
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version  of  it  lias  preserved  with  greater  accuracy  its  real 
tenor;  only  the  situation  described  vers.  17-19  would  not, 
accordincj  to  Holtzmann,  accord  with  its  beinsr  addressed  to 
them.  Keim  reconciles  all  these  different  views  by  dis- 
tinguishing two  principal  discourses,  one  addressed  to  all  the 
people,  about  the  time  of  the  Passover  feast,  of  which  we  have 
fragments  in  Matt.  vi.  19-34,  vii.  7-11,  1-5,  24-27.  This 
inaugural  discourse  would  be  on  the  chief  care  of  human  life. 
The  second  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  somewhat 
later  to  the  disciples  only,  about  the  time  of  Pentecost. 
Matt.  V.  is  a  summary  of  it.  This  would  be  a  word  of 
welcome  addressed  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  As  to  the 
criticism  on  the  Pharisaical  virtues.  Matt.  vi.  1-18,  it  is 
doubtless  closely  related,  both  in  substance  and  time,  to  the 
preceding  discourse ;  but  it  did  not  form  part  of  it. 

The  prevailing  idea,  in  Matthew,  is  certainly  an  exposition 
of  the  new  law  in  its  relations  with  the  old.  In  Luke,  the 
subject  is  simply  the  law  of  charity,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  Many  critics  deny  that  any  agreement 
can  be  found  between  these  two  subjects.  According  to 
Holtzmann,  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew  should  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  dissertation  which  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel 
introduced  into  the  Sermon ;  Keim  thinks  that  Luke,  as  a 
disciple  of  Paul,  wanted  to  detach  the  new  morality  completely 
from  the  old.  The  anonymous  Saxon  even  sets  himself  to 
prove  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  transformed  by 
Luke  into  a  cutting  satire  against — Saint  Peter ! 

As  to  the  plan  of  the  discourse,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  systematize  it.  Beck :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  happiness 
(beatitudes) ;  (2)  that  of  righteousness  (the  central  part  in 
Matthew  and  Luke) ;  (3)  that  of  wisdom  (conclusion).  Ooster- 
zee:  (1)  the  salutation  of  love  (Luke,  vers.  20-26);  (2)  the 
commandment  of  love  (vers.  27-38);  (3)  the  impulse  of  love 
(vers.  39-49).  The  best  division,  regarding  it  in  this  abstract 
way,  and  taking  Matthew  as  a  basis,  is  certainly  that  of  Gess  : 
(1)  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  fit  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom (Matt.  V.  3-12)  ;  (2)  the  lofty  vocation  of  the  disciples 
(Matt.  V.  13-16) ;  (3)  the  righteousness,  superior  to  that  ot 
the  Pharisees,  after  which  they  must  strive  who  would  enter 
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into  the  kingdom  (v.  17-vi,  34);  tlie  rocks  on  which  they 
run  a  risk  of  striking  (the  disposition  to  judge,  intemperate 
proselytizing,  being  led  away  by  false  prophets) ;  next,  the 
help  against  these  dangers,  with  the  conclusion  (vii,  1-27). 

The  solution  of  these  different  questions,  as  it  seems  to  ns, 
must  be  sought  first  of  all  in  the  position  of  affairs  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  order  to  see  it 
reproduced,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  we  have  only  to 
institute  a  comparison.  Picture  a  leader  of  one  of  those  great 
social  revolutions,  for  which  preparations  seem  making  in  our 
day.  At  an  appointed  hour  he  presents  himself,  surrounded 
by  his  principal  adherents,  at  some  public  place  ;  the  crowd 
gathers ;  he  communicates  his  plans  to  them.  He  begins  by 
indicating  the  class  of  persons  to  which  he  specially  addresses 
himself:  you,  poor  working  people,  loaded  with  suffering  and 
toil !  and  he  displays  to  their  view  the  hopes  of  the  era  which 
is  about  to  dawn.  Next,  he  proclaims  the  new  principle 
which  is  to  govern  humanity  in  the  future :  "  The  mutual 
service  of  mankind  ;  justice,  universal  charity  ! "  Lastly,  he 
points  out  the  sanction  of  the  law  which  he  proclaims,  the 
penalties  that  await  those  who  violate  it,  and  the  rewards  of 
those  who  faithfully  keep  it.  This  is  the  caricature ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  its  exaggerations,  we  are  able  to  give  some  account 
of  the  features  of  the  original  model.  What,  in  fact,  does  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  contain  ?  Three  things  :  1st.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  persons  to  whom  Jesus  chiefly  addresses  Himself, 
in  order  to  form  the  new  people  (Luke,  vers.  20-26  ;  Matt.  v. 
1-12) ;  2d.  The  proclamation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  new  society  (Luke,  vers.  27-45;  Matt.  v.  IS-vii.  12); 
3d.  An  announcement  of  the  judgment  to  which  the  members 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  submit  (Luke,  vers. 
46-49;  Matt.  vii.  13-27).  In  other  words:  the  call,  the 
declaration  of  principles,  and  their  sanction.  This  is  the  oo^der 
of  the  discourse.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  this  plan. 
It  is  not  a  logical  outline  forcibly  fitted  to  the  discourse ;  it  is 
the  result  of  the  actual  position  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  just  as 
we  have  stated  it.  The  discourse  itself  explains  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Jesus  addresses  the  mass  of  the  people  present, 
as  forming  the  circle  within  which  the  new  order  of  things  is 
to  be  realized,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disciples  a^d  apostles, 
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by  means  of  whom  this  revohition  is  to  "be  brought  about. 
Luke  and  Matthew,  therefore,  are  not  at  variance  in  this 
matter,  either  with  each  other  or  with  themselves.  As  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  this  discourse,  see  ver.  27. 

First  part :  vers.  2  0-2  6.  The  Call. — This  solemn  invitation 
describes :  (Is;!.)  Those  who  are  qualified  to  become  members 
of  the  order  of  things  inaugurated  by  Jesus  (vers.  20-23)  ; 
(2^.)  Their  adversaries  (vers.  24-26). — Matthew  begins  in  the 
same  way ;  but  there  are  two  important  differences  between 
him  and  Luke :  1st.  The  latter  has  only  four  beatitudes ; 
Matthew  has  eight  (not  seven  or  nine,  as  is  often  said).  2d. 
To  the  four  beatitudes  of  Luke  are  joined  four  woes,  which 
are  wanting  in  Matthew.  In  Luke's  form,  Keim  sees  nothing 
but  an  artificial  construction.  That  would  not  in  any  case 
be  the  work  of  Luke,  but  of  his  document.  For  if  there  is 
any  one  portion  which  from  its  contents  should  be  assigned 
to  the  primitive  document  (of  an  Ebionitish  colour),  evidently 
it  is  this.  But  the  context  appears  to  us  decisive  in  favour 
of  Luke's  version.  This  call  deals  with  the  conditions  which 
qualify  foi  entering  into  the  kingdom.  These  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  first  four  beatitudes  of  Matthew;  but  the 
next  four  (mercy,  purity  of  heart,  a  peaceable  spirit,  and  joy 
under  persecution)  indicate  the  dispositions  by  means  of 
which  men  will  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
their  natural  place  is  not  in  this  call.  It  is  only  the  eighth 
(Luke's  fourth)  which  can  belong  here,  as  a  transition  from 
the  persecuted  disciples  to  the  persecutors,  who  are  the  objects 
of  the  following  woes.  Two  of  the  last  four  beatitudes  of 
Matthew  find  their  place  very  naturally  in  the  body  of  the 
discourse.  As  to  the  woes,  they  perfectly  agree  with  the 
context.  After  having  proclaimed  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  are  qualified  to  enter,  Jesus  announces  the  unhappiness 
of  those  who  are  animated  by  contrary  dispositions.  Schleier- 
macher  says  :  a  harmless  addition  of  Luke's.  But,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  Luke  is  here  certainly  only  a  copyist.  A  Gentile 
Christian  would  not  have  dreamed  of  identifying,  as  Judaism 
did,  the  two  ideas  of  piety  and  poverty ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  riches  and  violence.  De  Wette  says :  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  fixed  (Ebionitish)  idea  of  Luke.  But  see 
xii.  32,  xvi.  27,  and  xviii.  18-30. 
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Vers.  20  and  21. — "And  He,  lifted  up  His  cijes  on  His 
disciples,  and  said,  Blessed  he  ye  poor :  for  yours  is  the  kingdo'in 
of  God.  21.  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now:  for  ye  shall  he 
filled.  Blessed  are  ye  that  iveep  noiv :  for  ye  shall  laugh." — 
The  disciples  are  the  constant  hearers  of  Jesus,  amongst  whom 
He  has  just  assigned  a  distinct  place  to  His  apostles.  Luke 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  spoke  to  them  alone.  He  spoke  to 
all  the  people,  but  regarding  them  as  the  representatives  of 
the  new  order  of  things  which  He  was  about  to  institute. 
In  Matthew,  avrov^,  ver.  2  (He  taught  them),  comprises  hoth 
the  people  and  the  disciples,  ver.  1. — This  commencement  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  breathes  a  sentiment  of  the  deepest 
joy.  In  these  disciples  immediately  about  Him,  and  in  this 
multitude  surrounding  Him  in  orderly  ranks,  all  eager  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,  Jesus  beholds  the  first  appearance  of  the 
true  Israel,  the  true  people  of  the  kingdom.  He  surveys 
with  deep  joy  this  congregation  which  His  Father  has  brought 
together  for  Him,  and  begins  to  speak.  It  must  have  been  a 
peculiarly  solemn  moment;  comp.  the  similar  picture,  Matt. 
v.  1,  2. 

This  assembly  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  poor  and  suffering  classes.  Jesus  knew  it ;  He  re- 
cognises in  this  a  higher  will,  and  in  His  first  words  He 
does  homage  to  this  divine  dispensation.  ilTw^o?,  which  we 
translate  p)Oor,  comes  from  irrcocra-co,  to  make  oneself  little,  to 
crouch,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  humiliation  rather  than  of 
poverty  (Trivrj'i).  IIecvcovT6<i,  the  hungry  (a  word  connected 
with  7rivr}<i),  denotes  rather  those  whom  poverty  condemns  to 
a  life  of  toil  and  privation.  This  second  term  marks  the 
transition  to  the  third,  those  who  iveejo,  amongst  whom  must  be 
numbered  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  weighed  down  by  the 
trials  of  life.  All  those  persons  who,  in  ordinary  language, 
are  called  unhappy,  Jesus  salutes  with  the  epithet  fxaKapiot, 
hlessed.  This  word  answers  to  the  ''"iD'X,  felicitates,  of  the 
0.  T.  (Ps.  i.  1  and  elsewhere).  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in 
numerous  passages  in  which  the  poor  and  despised  are  spoken 
of  as  God's  chosen  ones,  not  because  poverty  and  suffering  are 
in  themselves  a  title  to  His  blessing;  but  they  dispose  the 
soul  to  those  meek  and  lowly  dispositions  which  qualify  them 
to  receive  it,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  prosperity  and  riches 
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dispose  the  heart  to  be  proud  and  hard.  In  the  very  com- 
position of  this  congregation,  Jesus  sees  a  proof  of  this  fact  of 
experience  so  often  expressed  in  the  0.  T.  The  joy  which  He 
feels  at  this  sight  arises  from  the  magnificent  promises  which 
He  can  offer  to  such  hearers. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  will 
of  God  reigns  supreme.  This  state  is  realized  first  of  all  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  heart  it  may  be  of  a  single  man, 
but  speedily  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  number ;  and  eventually 
there  will  come  a  day  when,  all  rebellious  elements  having 
been  vanquished  or  taken  away,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  is  an  order  of  things,  therefore,  which,  from 
being  inward  and  individual,  tends  to  become  outward  and 
social,  until  at  length  it  shall  take  possession  of  the  entire 
domain  of  human  life,  and  appear  as  a  distinct  epoch  in 
history.  Since  this  glorious  state  as  yet  exists  in  a  perfect 
manner  only  in  a  higher  sphere,  it  is  also  called  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (the  ordinary  term  in  Matthew). — Luke  says :  is — 
not  shall  he — yours ;  which  denotes  partial  present  possession, 
and  a  right  to  perfect  future  possession. — But  are  men 
members  of  this  kingdom  simply  through  being  poor  and 
suffering  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
what  precedes,  and  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  Ixvi.  2  :  "To 
whom  will  I  look  ?  saith  the  Lord.  To  him  who  is  poor  ("'jy) 
and  of  a  hroken  spirit,  and  ivho  ircmhles  at  my  ivord."  It  is 
to  hearts  which  suffering  has  broken  that  Jesus  brings  the 
blessings  of  the  kingdom. — These  blessings  are  primarily 
spiritual — pardon  and  holiness.  But  outward  blessings  can- 
not fail  to  follow  them ;  and  this  notion  is  also  contained  in 
the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  for  glory  is  the  crown  of  grace. 
The  words  of  Jesus  contain,  therefore,  the  following  succession 
of  ideas :  temporal  abasement,  from  which  come  humiliation 
and  sighing  after  God ;  then  spiritual  graces,  crowned  with 
outward  blessings.  The  same  connection  of  ideas  explains  the 
beatitudes  that  follow.  Ver.  21a:  temporal  poverty  (being 
hungry)  leads  the  soul  to  the  need  of  God  and  of  His  grace 
(Ps.  xliL  1) ;  then  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  this  spiritual 
hunger  and  thirst  arises  full  outward  satisfaction  (being 
filled).  Ver.  216:  with  tears  shed  over  temporal  misfortunes, 
is  easily  connected  the  mourning  of  the  soul  for  its  sins ;  the 
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latter  draws  down  the  unspeakable  consolations  of  divine 
love,  which  eventually  raise  the  soul  to  the  triumph  of  perfect 
joy.  The  terms  KXatecv,  to  soh,  yeXav,  to  laugh,  cannot  well 
be  literally  rendered  here.  They  denote  a  grief  and  joy 
which  find  outward  demonstration  ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxvi.  2,  "  Our 
mouth  was  filled  toith  laughter"  and  Paul's  Kavx^aadat  iv  0ec5, 
to  joy  in  God  (Eom.  v.  11).  The  text  of  Matthew  presents 
here  two  important  differences :  1st.  He  employs  the  third 
person  instead  of  the  second  :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  they  thai  viourn,  for  they  shall  he 
comforted"  etc.  The  beatitudes,  which  in  Luke  are  addressed 
directly  to  the  hearers,  are  presented  here  under  the  form  of 
general  maxims  and  moral  sentences.  2d.  In  Matthew,  these 
maxims  have  an  exclusively  spiritual  meaning :  "  the  poor  in 
spirit,  they  who  hunger  after  righteousness."  Here  interpreters 
are  divided,  some  maintaining  that  Matthew  has  spiritualized 
the  words  of  Jesus ;  others  (as  Keim),  that  Luke,  under  the 
influence  of  a  prejudice  against  riches,  has  given  to  these 
blessings  a  grossly  temporal  meaning.  Two  things  appear 
evident  to  us:  (1)  That  the  direct  form  of  address  in  Luke, 
"  Ye"  can  alone  be  historically  accurate :  Jesus  was  speaking 
to  His  hearers,  not  discoursing  hefore  them.  (2)  That  this 
first  difference  has  led  to  the  second ;  having  adopted  the 
third  person,  and  given  the  beatitudes  that  Maschal  form  so 
often  found  in  the  didactic  parts  of  the  0.  T.  (Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs), Matthew  was  obliged  to  bring  out  expressly  in  the 
text  of  the  discourse  those  moral  aims  which  are  inherent  in 
the  very  persons  of  the  poor  whom  Jesus  addresses  directly 
in  Luke,  and  without  which  these  words,  in  this  abstract 
form,  would  have  been  somewhat  too  unqualified.  How 
could  one  say,  without  qualification,  Blessed  are  the  poor,  the 
hungry  ?  Temporal  sufferings  of  themselves  could  not  be  a 
pledge  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form,  Blessed 
are  ye  poor,  ye  hungry,  in  Luke,  renders  all  such  explanation 
superfluous.  For  Jesus,  when  He  spoke  thus,  was  addressing 
particular  concrete  poor  and  afllicted,  whom  He  already  re- 
cognised as  His  disciples,  as  believers,  and  whom  He  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  that  new  people  which  He  was  come 
to  install  in  the  earth.  That  they  were  such  attentive  hearers 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  were  of  the  number  of  those  in 
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whom  temporal  sufferings  had  awakened  the  need  of  divine 
consolation,  that  they  belonged  to  those  labouring  and  heavy- 
laden  souls  whom  He  was  sent  to  lead  to  rest  (Matt.  xi.  29), 
and  that  they  hungered,  not  for  material  bread  only,  but  for 
the  bread  of  life,  for  the  vv^ord  of  God,  for  God  Himself.  The 
qualification  which  Matthew  was  necessarily  obliged  to  add, 
in  order  to  limit  the  application  of  the  beatitudes,  in  the 
general  form  which  he  gives  to  them,  is  in  Luke  then  implied 
in  this  ye,  which  was  only  addressed  to  poor  believers.  These 
two  differences  between  Matthew  and  Luke  are  very  significant. 
They  seem  to  me  to  prove :  (1)  that  the  text  of  Luke  is  a 
more  exact  report  of  the  discourse  tlian  Matthew's ;  (2)  tliat 
Matthew's  version  was  originally  made  with  a  didactic  rather 
than  a  historical  design,  and  consequently  that  it  formed  part 
of  a  collection  of  discourses  in  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  set  forth  without  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  He  gave  it,  before  it  entered  into  the  historical 
framework  in  which  we  find  it  contained  at  the  present  day. 

Vers.  22  and  23} — "Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate 
you,  and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and 
shall  reproach  you,  and  east  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son 
of  mans  sake.  23.  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy  ; 
for,  behold,  your  retvard  is  great  in  heaven :  for  in  like  manner 
did  their  fathers  unto  the  prophets." — Tliis  fourth  beatitude  is 
completely  accounted  for,  in  Luke,  by  the  scenes  of  violent 
hostility  which  had  already  taken  place.  It  is  not  so  well 
accounted  for  in  Matthew,  who  places  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  at  the  opening  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. — In  Matthew, 
this  saying,  like  the  preceding,  has  the  abstract  form  of  a 
moral  maxim :  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
But  Jesus  was  certainly  not  giving  utterance  here  to  abstract 
principles  of  Christian  morality ;  He  spoke  as  a  living  man  to 
living  men.  Besides,  Matthew  himself  passes,  in  the  next 
verse,  to  the  form  of  address  adopted  by  Luke  from  the  com- 
mencement.— The  explanatory  adjunct,  for  righteousness'  sake, 
in  Matthew,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  similar 
qualifications  in  the  preceding  beatitudes. — By  the  pres.  eare, 

*  Ver.  23.  All  the  Mjj.,  ;(;a^»jTs  instead  of  ;t;a//>sTs,  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with 
some  Mun. — B.  D.  Q.  X.  Z.  Syr^'''.  It^'l.,  ;£aTa  ra,  uvra  instead  of  xccto,  tocutu. 
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" happy  are  ye"  Jesus  transports  His  hearers  directly  into  this 
immediate  future. — The  term  a<^op[^€iv,  to  separate,  refers  to 
exclusion  from  the  synagogue  (John  ix.  22). — The  strange 
expression,  cast  out  your  name,  is  explained  in  very  jejune 
fashion,  both  by  Bleek,  to  pronounce  the  name  with  disgust, 
and  by  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  to  refuse  altogether  to  pronounce 
it.  It  refers  rather  to  the  expunging  of  the  name  from  the 
synagogue  roll  of  membership.  There  is  not,  on  this  account, 
any  tautology  of  the  preceding  idea.  To  separate,  to  insult, 
indicated  acts  of  unpremeditated  violence ;  to  erase  the  name 
is  a  permanent  measure  taken  with  deliberation  and  coolness. 
— Hovripov,  evil,  as  an  epitome  of  every  kind  of  wickedness. 
In  their  accounts  of  this  saying,  this  is  the  only  word  left 
which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  in  common. — Instead  of  for 
the  Son  of  man's  sake,  Matthew  says  for  my  sake.  The  latter 
expression  denotes  attachment  to  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  the 
former  faith  in  His  Messianic  character,  as  the  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  humanity.  On  this  point  also  Luke  appears  to 
me  to  have  preserved  the  true  text  of  this  saying ;  it  is 
with  His  work  that  Jesus  here  wishes  to  connect  the  idea  of 
persecution.  This  idea  of  submission  to  persecution  along 
with,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  Messiah,  was  so  foreign  to  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  that  Jesus  feels  He  must  justify  it. 
The  sufferings  of  the  adherents  of  Jesus  will  only  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  This 
is  the  great  matter  of  consolation  that  He  offers  them.  They 
will  be,  by  their  very  sufferings,  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  old 
prophets  ;  the  recompense  of  the  Elijahs  and  Isaiahs  will 
become  theirs. — The  reading  Kara  to,  avrd,  in  the  same 
manner,  appears  preferable  to  the  received  reading  Kara 
ravTa,  in  this  maimer.  Td  and  avrd  have  probably  been 
made  into  one  word.  The  imperf  eiroiow  (treated)  indicates 
habit. — The  pronoun  avrcov,  their  fathers,  is  dictated  by  the 
idea  that  the  disciples  belong  already  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  word  their  serves  as  a  transition  to  the  woes  which  follow, 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Vers.  24—26.^ — "But  woe  unto  you  that  are  o-ich  !  for  ye 
have  received  your  consolation.     25.  Woe  mito  you  that  are  full ! 

'  Ver.  25.  9  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  read  wv  after  eu-!nvXyitrfj.ivoi. — X.  B.  K.  L.  S.  X. 
Z.  and  some  Mim.  omit  the  second  «/^;v. — Ver.  26.  20  Mjj.  omit  W|«/v,  which  is 
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for  ye,  sTudl  hunger.  Woe  icnto  you  that  laugh  now  !  for  ye 
shall  mourn  and  weep.  26.  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you  !  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets!' 
— Jesus  here  contemplates  in  spirit  those  adversaries  who 
were  sharpening  against  Him  only  just  before  (ver.  11)  the 
sword  of  persecution  :  the  rich  and  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
whose  emissaries  surrounded  Him  in  Galilee.  Perhaps  at 
this  very  moment  He  perceives  some  of  their  spies  in  the 
outer  ranks  of  the  congregation.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  rich, 
as  such,  that  He  curses,  any  more  than  He  pronounced  the 
poor  as  such  blessed.  A  Nicodemus  or  a  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  as  readily  as  the  poorest 
man  in  Israel.  Jesus  is  dealing  here  with  historical  fact,  not 
with  moral  philosophy.  He  takes  the  fact  as  it  presented 
itself  to  Him  at  that  time.  "Were  not  the  rich  and  powerful, 
as  a  class,  abeady  in  open  opposition  to  His  mission  ?  They 
were  thus  excluding  themselves  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem  fidfilled  only  too  literally  the  male- 
dictions to  which  Jesus  gave  utterance  on  that  solemn  day. 
— The  irkrjv,  except,  only,  which  we  can  only  render  by  hut 
(ver.  24),  makes  the  persons  here  designated  an  exception  as 
regards  the  preceding  beatitudes. — The  term  rich  refers  to 
social  position,  fidl  to  mode  of  living ;  the  expression,  you, 
that  laugh,  describes  a  personal  disposition.  All  these  out- 
ward conditions  are  considered  as  associated  with  an  avaricious 
spirit,  with  injustice,  proud  self-satisfaction,  and  a  profane 
levity,  which  did  indeed  attach  to  them  at  that  time.  It  was 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  more  particularly  that  these 
threatenings  were  addressed. —  The  word  vvv,  now,  which 
several  mss.  read  in  the  first  proposition,  is  a  faulty  imitation 
of  the  second,  where  it  is  found  in  all  the  documents.  It  is 
in  place  in  the  latter  ;  for  the  notion  of  laughing  contains 
something  more  transient  than  that  of  being  full. — The  ex- 
pression aire-^eTe,  which  we  have  rendered  by  ye  have  received, 
signifies :  you  have  taken  and  carried  away  everything ;  all 
therefore  is  exhausted.  Comp.  xvi.  25. — The  terms  hunger, 
weeping,  were  literally  realized  in  the  great  national  catas- 
trophe which  followed  soon  after  this  malediction  ;  but  they 

the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  B.  ^.  only.— 8  Mjj.  100  Mnn.  omit  Tavre,-.— The 
Mss.  are  divided  between  xocra  tuvto,  (T.  E.)  and  Kara  to.  «wr«. 
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also  contain  an  allusion  to  the  privations  and  sufferings  which 
await,  after  death,  those  who  have  found  their  happiness  in  ' 
this  world. — In  ver.  26  it  is  more  particularly  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes,  who  were  so  generally  honoured  in  Israel,  that 
Jesus  points  out  as  continuing  the  work  of  the  false  prophets. 
These  four  woes  would  be  incompatible  with  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  terms  poor,  hungry,  etc.,  in  the  beatitudes. 

The  second  part  of  the  discourse:  vers.  27-45.  Tlie  New 
Law. — Here  we  have  the  body  of  the  discourse.  Jesus  pro- 
claims the  supreme  law  of  the  new  society.  The  difierence 
from  Matthew  comes  out  in  a  yet  more  striking  manner  in  this 
part  than  in  the  preceding.  In  the  first  Gospel,  the  principal 
idea  is  the  opposition  between  legal  righteousness  and  the 
new  righteousness  which  Jesus  came  to  establish.  He  Him- 
self announces  the  text  of  the  discourse  in  this  saying  (ver. 
20) :  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
Jcingdom  of  heaven."  The  law,  in  the  greater  number  of  its 
statutes,  seemed  at  first  sight  only  to  require  outward  observ- 
ance. But  it  was  evident  to  every  true  heart,  that  by  these 
commandments  the  God  of  holiness  desired  to  lead  His 
worshippers,  not  to  hypocritical  formalism,  but  to  spiritual 
obedience.  The  tenth  commandment  made  this  very  clear, 
as  far  as  respected  the  decalogue.  Israelitish  teaching  should 
have  laboured  to  explain  the  law  in  this  truly  moral  sense, 
and  to  have  carried  the  people  up  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
as  the  prophets  had  endeavoured  to  do.  Instead  of  that, 
Pharisaism  had  taken  pleasure  in  multiplying  indefinitely 
legal  observances,  and  in  regulating  them  with  the  minutest 
exactness,  urging  the  letter  of  the  precept  to  such  a  degree  as 
sometimes  even  to  make  it  contradict  its  spirit.  It  had  stifled 
morality  under  legalism.  Comp.  Matt.  xv.  1—20  and  xxiii. 
In  dealing  with  this  crying  abuse,  Jesus  breaks  into  the  heart 
of  the  letter  with  a  bold  hand,  in  order  to  set  free  its  spirit, 
and  displaying  this  in  all  its  beauty,  casts  aside  at  once  the 
letter,  which  was  only  its  imperfect  envelope,  and  that  Phari- 
saical righteousness,  which  rested  on  nothing  else  than  an 
indefinite  amplification  of  the  letter.  Thus  Jesus  finds  the 
secret  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  in  its  very  fulfilment.  Paul 
understood  and  developed  this  better  than  anybody.     What, 
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in  fact,  is  the  legislator's  intention  in  imposing  the  letter  ? 
Not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit.  The  letter,  like  the  thick 
calyx  under  the  protection  of  which  the  flower,  with  its  deli- 
cate organs,  is  formed,  was  only  a  means  of  preserving  and 
developing  its  inward  meaning  of  goodness,  until  the  time 
came  when  it  could  bloom  freely.  This  time  had  come. 
Jesus  on  the  mountain  proclaims  it.  And  this  is  why  this 
day  is  the  counterpart  of  the  day  of  Sinai.  He  opposes  the 
letter  of  the  divine  commandment,  understood  as  letter,  to  the 
spirit  contained  in  it,  and  developes  this  contrast,  Matt,  v.,  in 
a  series  of  antitheses  so  striking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
either  their  authenticity,  or  that  they  formed  the  real  sub- 
stance, the  centre  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Holtzmann 
will  never  succeed  in  persuading  any  one  to  the  contrary ;  his 
entire  critical  hypothesis  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Syn.  will 
crumble  away  sooner  than  this  conviction.  The  connection 
of  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is  this  :  1.  Jesus  discloses  wherein 
the  Pharisaical  righteousness  fails,  its  want  of  inward  truth 
(vers.  13-48).  2.  He  judges,  by  this  law,  the  three  positive 
manifestations  of  this  boasted  righteousness :  almsgiving, 
prayer,  and  fasting  (vi.  1-18).  3.  He  attacks  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  sins  of  Pharisaism :  covetousness  and 
censoriousness  (vi.  19-34,  vii.  1-5).  4.  Lastly  there  come 
various  particular  precepts  on  prayer,  conversion,  false  religious 
teaching,  etc.  (vii.  6-20).  But  between  these  precepts  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  establish  a  perfectly  natural  connection. 
Such  is  the  body  of  the  Sermon  in  Matthew :  at  the  com- 
mencement, an  unbroken  chain  of  thouglit ;  then  a  connection 
which  becomes  slighter  and  slighter,  until  it  ceases  altogether, 
and  the  discourse  becomes  a  simple  collection  of  detached 
sayings.  But  the  fundamental  idea  is  still  the  opposition 
between  the  formalism  of  the  ancient  righteousness  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  new. 

In  Luke  also,  the  subject  of  the  discourse  is  the  perfect 
law  of  the  new  order  of  things  ;  but  this  law  is  exhibited,  not 
under  its  abstract  and  polemical  relation  of  sinritualitij,  but 
under  its  concrete  and  positive  form  of  charity.  The  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  discourse,  in  Luke,  is  as  follows :  1st  Jesus 
describes  the  practical  ma.nifestations  of  the  new  principle 
(vers.   27-30);   then,  2d.   He  gives  concise  expression  to  it 
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(ver.  31) ;  Sd.  He  indicates  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
charity,  by  contrasting  this  virtue  with  certain  natural  analo- 
gous sentiments  (vers.  3 2-3 5a);  4:th.  He  sets  forth  its  model 
and  source  (vers.  o5h  and  36);  5th.  Lastly,  He  exhibits  this 
gratuitous,  disinterested  love  as  tlie  principle  of  all  sound 
judgment  and  salutary  religious  teaching,  contrasting  in  this 
respect  the  new  ministry,  which  He  is  establishing  in  the 
earth  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  with  the  old,  which,  as 
embodied  in  the  Pharisees,  is  vanishing  away  (vers.  37—45). 

At  the  first  glance,  there  seems  little  or  nothing  in  common 
between  this  body  of  the  discourse,  and  that  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Matthew  gives  us.  We  can  even  understand, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  odd  notion  of  Schleiermacher,  that 
these  two  versions  emanated  from  two  hearers,  of  whom  one 
was  more  favourably  situated  for  hearing  than  the  other ! 
The  difference,  however,  between  these  two  versions  may  be 
accounted  for  by  connecting  the  fully-developed  subject  in 
Luke  with  the  subject  of  the  last  two  of  the  six  antitheses,  by 
which  Jesus  describes  (Matt,  v.)  the  contrast  between  legal 
righteousness  and  true  righteousness.  Jesus  attacks,  vers. 
38—48,  the  Pharisaical  commentary  on  these  two  precepts  of 
the  law  :  an  eye  for  an  eye  .  .  .  ;  and,  tliou  shalt  love  thy 
neiglibour  as  thyself.  This  commentary,  by  applying  the  lex 
talionis,  which  had  only  been  given  as  a  rule  for  the  judges 
of  Israel,  to  private  life,  and  by  deducing  from  the  word 
neighbour  this  consequence :  therefore  thou  mayest  hate  him 
who  is  not  thy  neighbour,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreigner,  or  thine 
enemy,  had  entirely  falsified  the  meaning  of  the  law  on  these 
two  points.  In  opposition  to  these  caricatures,  Jesus  sets 
forth,  in  Matthew,  the  inexhaustible  and  perfect  grace  of 
charity,  as  exhibited  to  man  in  the  example  of  his  heavenly 
Benefactor ;  then  He  proceeds  to  identify  this  charity  in  man 
with  the  divine  perfection  itself :  "  Be  ye  perfect  [through 
charity],  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Now 
it  is  just  at  this  point  that  Luke  begins  to  appropriate  the 
central  part  of  the  discourse.  These  last  two  antitheses,  which 
terminate  in  Matthew  in  the  lofty  thought  (ver.  48)  of  man 
being  elevated  by  love  to  the  perfection  of  God,  furnish  Luke 
with  the  leading  idea  of  the  discourse  as  he  presents  it, 
namely,  charity  as  the  law  of  the  new  life.     Its  theme  is  in 
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this  way  modified  in  form,  but  it  is  not  altered  in  substance. 
For  if,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Eom.  xiii.  10,  "charity  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law ;"  if  perfect  spirituality,  complete  likeness  to  God, 
consists  in  charity  ;  the  fundamental  agreement  between  these 
two  forms  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  evident.  Only 
Luke  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  all  that  specially  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  law  and  the  comments  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  to  preserve  only  that  which  has  a  universal  human  bear- 
ing, the  opposition  between  charity  and  the  natural  selfishness 
of  the  human  heart. 

The  two  accounts  being  thus  related,  it  follows,  that  as 
regards  the  original  structure  of  the  discourse,  in  so  far  as  this 
v/as  determined  by  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  Matthew  has 
preserved  it  more  completely  than  Luke.  But  though  this  is 
so,  Matthew's  discourse  still  contains  many  details  not  origin- 
ally belonging  to  it,  which  Luke  has  very  properly  assigned 
to  entirely  different  places  in  other  parts  of  his  narrative. 
We  find  here  once  more  the  two  writers  following  their  re- 
spective bent :  Matthew,  having  a  didactic  aim,  exhibits  in 
a  general  manner  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom,  by  including  in  this  outline  many  sayings  spoken 
on  other  occasions,  but  bearing  on  the  same  subject ;  Luke, 
wTiting  as  a  historian,  confines  himself  more  strictly  to  the 
actual  words  which  Jesus  uttered  at  this  time.  Thus  each  of 
them  has  his  own  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other. 

1st.  The  mcmifestations  of  charity:  vers.  27-30. — To 
describe  the  manifestations  of  this  new  principle,  which  is 
henceforth  to  sway  the  world,  was  the  most  popular  and 
effectual  way  of  introducing  it  into  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers.  Jesus  describes,  first  of  all,  charity  in  its  active  form 
(vers.  27  and  28)-  then  in  its  passive  form  of  endurance 
(vers.  29  and  30). 

Vers,  27,  28.-^  "  But  I  say  unto  you  vMch  hear,  Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you.  28.  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  fray  for  them  which  desjpitefidly  use  you!' — 
There  is  a  break  in  the  connection  between  ver.  26  and  ver. 
27.     De  Wette  and  Meyer  think  that  the  link  is  to  be  found 

'  Ver.  28.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  u/Jias  and  i/^/v. — All  the  Mjj.  omit 
xa;  before  'Kfotiux'-^^'-,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  merely  some  Mun. — 
The  Mss.  are  divided  between  we/j*  and  v<7:i(. 
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in  this  thouglit  understood :  "  Notwithstanding  these  curses 
which  I  pronounce  upon  the  rich,  j^our  persecutors,  I  com- 
mand you  not  to  hate,  but  to  love  them."  But  in  the  verses 
that  follow,  it  is  not  the  rich  particularly  that  are  represented 
as  the  enemies  whom  His  disciples  should  love.  The  precept 
of  love  to  enemies  is  given  in  the  most  general  manner.  Eather 
is  it  the  new  law  which  Jesus  announces  here,  as  in  Matthew. 
The  link  of  connection  with  what  goes  before  is  this  :  In  the 
midst  of  this  hatred  of  which  you  will  be  the  objects  (ver. 
22),  it  will  be  your  duty  to  realize  in  the  world  the  perfect 
law  which  I  to-day  proclaim  to  you.  Tholuck,  in  his  Explana- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (p.  498),  takes  exception  to 
Luke  for  giving  these  precepts  a  place  here,  where  they  have 
no  connection ;  but  he  thus  shows  that  he  has  failed  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  this  discourse  in  our  Gospel,  as  we 
have  exhibited  it.  In  this  form  of  expression  :  But  I  say 
unto  you  which  hear,  there  is  an  echo  as  it  were  of  the  antithesis 
of  Matthew :  "  Ye  have  heard  .  .  ,  Bid  I  say  itnto  you."  By 
this  expression,  yoib  which  hear,  Jesus  opposes  the  actual 
hearers  surrounding  Him  to  those  imaginary  hearers  to  whom 
the  preceding  woes  were  addressed. — We  must  conceive  of 
the  words,  ver.  27  and  ver.  28,  as  having  been  pronounced 
with  some  kind  of  enthusiasm.  These  precepts  overflow  with 
love.  You  have  only  to  meet  every  manifestation  of  hatred 
with  a  fresh  manifestation  of  love.  Love  !  Love  !  You  can 
never  love  too  much !  The  term  love  denotes  the  essence  of 
the  now  principle.  Then  come  its  manifestations :  first,  in 
acts  {do  good) ;  then  in  words  (lless)  ;  lastly,  the  highest  mani- 
festation, which  is  at  once  act  and  word  {pray  for).  These 
manifestations  of  love  correspond  with  the  exhibitions  of 
hatred  by  which  they  are  called  forth  :  e^Opa,  hatred,  the 
inward  feeling ;  /jncreiv,  to  hold  in  abhorrence,  the  acts ;  kutu- 
paadai,  to  curse,  the  words.  'Etrrjped^eLV  (probably  from  eVt 
and  atpeadat,  to  rise  against,  to  thwart)  corresponds  with  inter- 
cession. Jesus  therefore  here  requires  more  than  that  which 
to  natural  selfishness  appears  the  highest  virtue :  not  to  render 
evO.  for  evil.  He  demands  from  His  disciples,  according  to 
the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (Kom.  xii.  21),  that  they  shall 
overcome  evil  with  good;  Jesus  could  not  yet  reveal  the 
source  whence  His  disciples  were  to  derive  this  entirely  new 
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passion,  this  divine  cliarity  which  displays  its  riches  of  forgive- 
ness and  salvation  towards  a  rebellions  world  at  enmity  with 
God  (Eom,  V.  8-10). — In  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew, 
the  two  intervening  propositions  have  probably  been  trans- 
ferred from  Luke. 

Vers.  29  and  30}  Patient  Charity. — "And  unto  him  that 
smitcth  thee  on  the  one  check,  offer  also  the  other ;  and  him  that 
taheth  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also.  30,  Give 
to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy 
goods  ask  them  not  again." — Paul  also  regards  fiaKpo6v/jLeiv,  to 
be  long-suffering,  as  on  a  par  with  '^(^prjaTevea-Oai,  to  do  good 
(Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  1  Cor.  xiii.  4).  The 
natural  heart  thinks  it  does  a  great  deal  when  it  respects  a 
neighbour's  rights ;  it  does  not  rise  to  the  higher  idea  of 
sacrificing  its  own.  Jesus  here  describes  a  charity  which 
seems  to  ignore  its  own  rights,  and  knows  no  bounds  to  its 
self-sacrifice.  He  exhibits  this  sublime  ideal  in  actual  in- 
stances {lit.  in  the  most  concrete  traits)  and  under  the  most 
paradoxical  forms.  In  order  to  explain  these  difficult  words, 
Olshausen  maintained  that  they  only  applied  to  the  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  themselves,  and  not  to  the 
relations  of  Christians  with  the  world.  But  would  Jesus 
have  entertained  the  supposition  of  strikers  and  thieves  among 
His  own  people  ?  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  these  precepts 
expressed  nothing  more  than  an  emphatic  condemnation  of 
revenge  (Calvin),  that  they  were  hyperboles  (Zwingle),  a  por- 
trayal of  the  general  disposition  which  the  Christian  is  to 
exemplify  in  each  individual  case,  according  as  regard  for  God's 
glory  and  his  neighbour's  salvation  may  permit  (Tholuck)  ; 
which  comes  to  St.  Augustine's  idea,  that  these  precepts  con- 
cern the  prm^aratio  cordis  rather  than  the  opus  quod  in  aperto 
jit.  Without  denying  that  there  is  some  truth  in  all  these 
explanations,  we  think  that  they  do  not  altogether  grasp  the 
idea.  Jesus  means  that,  as  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  charity 
know  no  limits  to  its  self-denial.  If,  therefore,  it  ever  puts  a 
stop  to  its  concessions,  it  is  in  no  way  because  it  feels  its 
patience  exhausted ;  true  charity  is  infinite  as  God  Himself, 
whose  essence  it  is.  Its  limit,  if  it  has  any,  is  not  that  which 
its  rights  draw  around  it ;  it  is  a  limit  like  that  which  the 

1  Ver.  29.  i<.  D.,  m  t»v  for  sir/  tjjv. — Ver.  30.  N.  B.  omit  ru  after  ■rv.vru 
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beautiful  defines  for  itself,  proceediDg  from  within.  It  is  in 
charity  that  the  disciple  of  Jesus  yields,  when  he  yields ;  it  is 
in  charity  also  that  he  resists,  when  he  resists.     Chaeity  has 

NO    OTHER    LIl^IIT    THA.N    ChARITY    ITSELF,    that   is    to    Say,  it  is 

boundless. — ^laycov  does  not  properly  mean,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
translated,  the  cJieeJc  (nrapeia),  but  the  jaw ;  the  blow  given, 
therefore,  is  not  a  slap,  but  a  heavy  blow.  Consequently  it  is 
an  act  of  violence,  rather  than  of  contempt,  that  is  meant. — 
The  disciple  who  has  completely  sacrificed  his  person,  naturally 
will  not  refuse  his  clothes.  As  l/xdrcov  denotes  the  upper 
garment,  and  'x^trcov  the  under  garment  or  tunic  which  is  worn 
next  the  skin,  it  would  seem  that  here  also  it  is  an  act  of 
violence  that  is  meant,  a  theft  perpetrated  by  main  force  ;  the 
thief  first  snatches  away  the  upper  garment.  Matthew  pre- 
sents the  reverse  order :  "  He  who  would  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  tJiy  cloak  also."  This  is  because  with  him  it  is  an 
affair  of  legal  process  (if  any  man  vnll  sue  thee  at  the  law). 
The  creditor  begins  by  possessing  himself  of  the  coat,  which  is 
less  valuable ;  then,  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  compensated,  he 
claims  the  under  garment.  This  juridical  form  stands  con- 
nected in  Matthew  with  the  article  of  the  Mosaic  code  which 
Jesus  has  just  cited :  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
Matthew,  therefore,  appears  to  have  preserved  the  original 
words  of  this  passage.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  if 
Luke  had  had  Matthew's  writing  before  him,  or  the  document 
made  use  of  by  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  he  would  have  substi- 
tuted, on  his  own  authority,  a  totally  different  thought  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  ? 

Ver.  30.  Another  form  of  the  same  thought.  A  Christian, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  would  neither  refuse  anything  nor 
claim  anything  back.  If,  therefore,  he  does  either  one  or 
the  other,  it  is  always  out  of  charity.  This  sentiment  regu- 
lates his  refusals  as  well  as  his  gifts,  the  maintenance  as  well 
as  the  sacrifice  of  his  rights. 

2cl.  After  having  described  the  applications  of  the  new 
principle,  Jesus  gives  a  formal  enunciation  of  it,  ver.  31  : 
"  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them 
likewise" — The  natural  heart  says,  indeed,  with  the  Kabbins : 
"  What  is  disagreeable  to  thyself,  do  not  do  to  thy  neighbour." 
But  charity  says,  by  the  mouth  of  Jesus :  "  Whatsoever  thou 
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desirest  for  thyself,  that  do  to  thy  neighbour."  Treat  thy 
neighbour  in  everything  as  thine  other  self.  It  is  obvious 
that  Jesus  only  means  desires  that  are  reasonable  and  really 
salutary.  His  disciples  are  regarded  as  unable  to  form  any 
others  for  themselves.  Kai,  and,  may  be  rendered  here  by, 
in  a  ivorcl.  In  Matthew  this  precept  is  found  in  chap.  vii. 
towards  the  end  of  the  discourse,  between  an  exhortation  to 
prayer  and  a  call  to  conversion,  consequently  without  any 
natural  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Tholuck  prefers  the  position  which  it  has 
in  Matthew.  He  regards  this  saying  as  a  summary  of  the 
whole  discourse  (p.  498).  But  is  it  not  manifest  that  it  is 
more  naturally  connected  with  a  series  of  precepts  on  charity, 
than  with  an  exhortation  to  prayer  ?  . 

3d  The  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  charity,  disinterested- 
ness :  vers.  32-35a.'^  "And  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you, 
what  thank  have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them. 
33.  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  ivhat 
thanh  have  yef  For  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  34.  And 
if  ye  lend  to  those  of  ivhom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  the  same 
service.  35  a.  But  love  your  enemies,  and  do  them  good,  and 
lend,  without  hoping  for  anything  again." — Human  love  seeks 
an  object  which  is  congenial  to  itself,  and  from  which,  in  case 
of  need,  it  may  obtain  some  return.  There  is  always  somewhat 
of  self-interest  in  it.  The  new  love  which  Jesus  proclaims 
will  be  completely  gratuitous  and  disinterested.  Tor  this 
reason  it  will  be  able  to  embrace  even  an  object  entirely 
opposed  to  its  own  nature.  Xapt? :  the  favour  which  comes 
from  God ;  in  Matthew :  tlva  /xicrOov,  vjhat  matter  of  recom- 
pense ?  ' AiToXafx^dveiv  ra  laa  may  signify,  to  ivithdraio  the 
capital  lent,  or  indeed,  to  receive  some  day  the  same  service.  The 
preposition  airo  would  favour  the  first  sense.  But  the  Alex, 
reading  renders  this  prep,  doubtful.  The  covert  selfishness  of 
this  conduct  comes  out  better  in  the  second  sense,  only  to  lend 
to  those  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  lend  in  their  turn.     It  is  a 

^  Ver.  33.  X*  B.  add  ya/i  between  xai  and  sav. — J{.  B.  A.  omit  yap  after  kcci. — 
Ver.  34.  Instead  of  a-jroXa^uv,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.R.  with  14  Mjj.,  N.  B. 
L.  Z.  readXajSs/v. — X-  B.  L.  Z.  omit  ya(. — Ver.  35.  N.  Z.  n.  Syr.,  |K>?Ssva  instead 
of  (i.y!hiv. 
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slirewd  calculation,  selfishness  in  instinctive  accord  with  the 
law  of  retaliation,  utilitarianism  coming  forward  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  morality.  What  fine  irony  there  is  in  this  picture  ! 
What  a  criticism  on  natural  kindness  !  The  new  principle  of 
wholly  disinterested  charity  comes  out  very  clearly  on  this 
dark  background  of  ordinary  benevolence.  This  paradoxical 
form  which  Jesus  gives  His  precepts,  effectually  prevents  all 
attempts  of  a  relaxed  morality  to  weaken  them. — UXi'p  (ver. 
35):  "  This  false  love  cast  aside ;  for  you,  my  disciples,  there 
only  remains  this." — 'A'Trekiri^eiv  means  properly,  to  despair. 
Meyer  would  apply  this  sense  here  :  "  not  despairing  of  divine 
remuneration  in  the  dispensation  to  come."  But  how  can  the 
object  of  the  verb  firjSev,  nothing,  be  harmonized  with  this 
meaning  and  the  antithesis  in  ver.  34  ?  The  sense  which 
the  Syriac  translation  gives,  reading  probably  with  some  MSS. 
fxrjheva,  no  one,  "  causing  no  one  to  despair  by  a  refusal,"  is 
grammatically  inadmissible.  The  only  alternative  is  to  give 
the  airo  in  aTrekirl^eiv  the  sense  which  this  prep,  already  has 
in  a7ro\a/3ecv,  hoping  for  nothing  in  return  from  him  who  asks 
of  you. 

^th.  Tlie  model  and  source  of  the  charity  which  Jesus  has  just 
depicted:  vers,  35&  and  36.^  "  And  your  reioard  shall  he  great, 
and  ye  shall  he  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  He  is  kind  to  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  36.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful." — Having  referred  to  the  love  which 
His  disciples  are  to  surpass,  that  of  man  by  nature  a  sinner, 
Jesus  shows  them  what  they  must  aspire  to  reach, — that  divine 
love  which  is  the  source  of  all  gratuitous  and  disinterested 
love.  The  promise  of  a  reward  is  no  contradiction  to  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  which  Jesus  has  just  made  the  essential 
characteristic  of  love.  And,  in  fact,  the  reward  is  not  a  pay- 
ment of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  feeling  rewarded,  the  prize  of 
merit ;  it  is  the  feeling  itself  brought  to  perfection,  the  full 
participation  in  the  life  and  glory  of  God,  who  is  love  ! — Kai, 
and  in  fact.  This  disinterested  love,  whereby  we  become  like 
God,  raises  us  to  the  glorious  condition  of  His  sons  and  heirs, 
like  Jesus  Himself.  The  seventh  beatitude  in  Matthew, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  he  called  the  children 
of  God,"  is  probably  a  general  maxim  taken  from  this  saying. 
1  Ver.  36.  N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  ItP'^W^e  omit  ««».— N'.  B.  L.  Z.  omit  xa.. 
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— If  the  ungrateful  and  the  wicked  are  the  object  of  divine 
love,  it  is  because  this  love  is  compassionate  {oIktIp/jlcov,  ver. 
36).  In  the  wicked  man  God  sees  the  unhappy  man.  Matt. 
V.  45  gives  this  same  idea  in  an  entirely  different  form :  "  For 
He,  makcth  His  sun  to  rise  on  tlie  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendcih 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust!^  How  could  these  two  forms 
have  been  taken  from  the  same  document  ?  If  Luke  had 
known  this  fine  saying  in  Matthew,  would  he  have  suppressed 
it  ?  Matthew  concludes  this  train  of  thought  by  a  general 
maxim  similar  to  that  in  Luke  v.  36  :  "Be  ye  therefore  perfeet, 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  These  two  different  forms 
correspond  exactly  with  the  difference  in  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course in  the  two  evangelists.  Matthew  speaks  of  the  inward 
righteousness,  the  perfection  (to  which  one  attains  through 
charity)  ;  Luke,  of  charity  (the  essential  element  of  perfection ; 
comp.  Col.  iii.  14). 

5  th.  Love,  the  principle  of  all  heneficent  moral  action  on  the 
world:  vers.  37-45.  —  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  not  only 
called  to  practise  what  is  good  themselves ;  they  are  charged 
to  make  it  prevail  in  the  earth.  They  are,  as  Jesus  says  in 
Matthew,  immediately  after  the  beatitudes,  the  light  of  the 
vjorld,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Now  they  can  only  exercise  this 
salutary  influence  through  love,  which  manifests  itself  in  this 
sphere  also  (comp.  ver.  27),  either  by  what  it  refrains  from 
(vers.  37-42),  or  by  action  (vers.  43-45).  Above  aU  things, 
love  refrains  from,  judging. 

Vers.  37  and  38.^  "And  judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he 
judged  ;  condemn  not,  and  ye  shcdl  not  he  condemned ;  forgive, 
and  ye  shall  he  forgiven.  38.  Give,  and  it  shall  he  given  unto 
you;  good  nneasure,  pressed  doivn,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shcdl  men  give  into  your  hosom ;  for  with  the 
same  oneasure  that  ye  mete  vnthcd,  it  shcdl  he  measured  to  you 
again." — There  is  no  reference  here  to  the  pardon  of  personal 
offences ;  the  reference  is  to  charity,  which,  in  a  general  waj'-, 
refuses  to  judge.  Jesus  evidently  has  in  view  in  this  pas- 
sage the  judgment  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  assumed 
the  right  to  exercise  in  Israel,  and  which  their  harshness  and 

1  Ver.  37.  A.  C.  A.  It*"?.,  no.  ^„  instead  of  koli  ov  fi>,.  —  Ver.  38.  K-  B.  D.  L. 
Z.,  u  yap  fiiTfi'M  instead  of  tu  yap  au-u  f^irpoi  u,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  E. 
■with  all  the  other  Mss. 
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arrogance  rendered  naore  injurious  than  useful,  as  was  seen  in 
the  effect  it  produced  on  the  publicans  and  other  such  persons 
(v.  30,  XV,  28-30).  —  Kal  indicates  the  transition  to  a  new 
but  analogous  subject :  And  further.  Kpivetv,  to  judge,  is  not 
equivalent  to  condemn ;  it  means  generally  to  set  oneself  up 
as  a  judge  of  the  moral  worth  of  another.  But  since,  wherever 
this  disposition  prevails,  judgment  is  usually  exercised  in  an 
unkindly  spirit,  the  word  is  certainly  employed  here  in  an 
unfavourable  sense.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  following  term  : 
condemn,  to  condemn  pitilessly  and  without  taking  into  account 
any  reasons  for  forbearance.  " Airokveiv ,  to  absolve,  does  not  refer, 
therefore,  to  the  pardon  of  a  personal  offence  ;  it  is  the  anxiety 
of  love  to  find  a  neighbour  innocent  rather  than  guilty,  to 
excuse  rather  than  to  condemn.  The  Lord  does  not  forbid  all 
moral  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  our  neighbour ;  this  would 
contradict  many  other  passages,  for  example  1  Cor.  v.  12  : 
"  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  ivithin?"  The  true  judgment, 
inspired  by  love,  is  implied  in  ver.  42.  What  Jesus  desires  to 
banish  from  the  society  of  His  disciples  is  the  judging  spirit, 
the  tendency  to  place  our  faculty  of  moral  appreciation  at  the 
service  of  natural  malignity,  or  more  simply  still :  judging  for 
the  pleasure  of  judging.  The  reward  promised ;  not  to  he 
judged  or  condemned,  to  he  sent  away  absolved,  may  refer  either 
to  this  world  or  the  other,  to  the  conduct  of  men  or  of  God. 
The  latter  is  the  more  natural  meaning,  it  enforces  itself  in 
the  next  precept. — It  is  probably  from  here  that  the  fifth 
beatitude  in  Matthew  has  been  taken ;  "  Blessed  are  the  mer- 
ciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy!' 

With  a  disposition  to  absolve  those  that  are  accused,  is 
naturally  connected  that  of  giving,  that  is  to  say,  of  rendering 
service  to  all,  even  to  the  greatest  sinners.  This  idea  is  intro- 
duced here  only  as  an  accessory  to  the  other.  There  is  some 
feeling  in  these  successive  imperatives,  and  a  remarkable  afflu- 
ence of  expression  in  the  promise.  Some  one  has  said  :  "  Give 
with  a  full  hand  to  God,  and  He  wiU  give  with  a  full  hand  to 
you."  The  idea  of  this  boundless  liberality  of  God  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  accumulation  of  epithets.  The  measure,  to 
which  Jesus  alludes,  is  one  for  solids  {'pressed,  shaken  together) ; 
the  epithet,  running  over,  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  this. — The 
expression,  into  your  bosom,  refers  to  the  form  of  the  oriental 
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garment,  which  allows  of  things  being  heaped  together  in  the 
large  pocket-shaped  fold  above  the  girdle  (Euth  iii.  15). — 
The  plur.  Scoaovacv,  they  will  give,  corresponds  to  the  French 
indef.  pron.  on;  it  denotes  the  instruments  of  divine  munifi- 
cence, whoever  they  may  be  (xii.  20,  48). — This  precept  is 
found,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms,  in  Matt.  vii.  1  et  seq., 
immediately  following  an  exhortation  to  confidence  in  Provi- 
dence, and  before  an  invitation  to  prayer, — in  a  context, 
therefore,  with  which  it  has  no  connection.  In  Luke,  on  the 
contrary,  all  is  closely  connected. 

Vers.  39  and  40.  "And  He  spake  a ijcircible  unto  them,  Can 
the  Mind  lead  the  blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  diteh  ? 
40,  TJie  discijple  is  not  above  his  master:  but  every  one  that  is 
perfect  shall  be  as  his  master." — Meyer,  Bleek,  and  Holtzmann 
can  see  no  natural  connection  between  this  little  parable  and 
the  preceding  precept.  The  form,  He  said  to  them  also,  seems 
of  itself  to  indicate  an  interruption,  and  to  betray  the  inter- 
polation of  a  passage  foreign  to  the  original  context.  Is  not, 
however,  the  figure  of  a  blind  man  leading  another  man  (ver. 
39)  evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  man  who,  while  he 
has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye,  wants  to  take  a  straw  out  of  his 
brother's  eye  (ver.  41)  ?  And  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
connection  between  the  idea  contained  in  this  last  illustration 
and  the  precept  which  precedes  (vers.  37,  38)  respecting 
judgments  ?  A  man's  presuming  to  correct  his  neighbour, 
without  correcting  himself, — is  not  this  altogether  characteristic 
of  that  mania  for  judging  others  which  Jesus  has  just  forbid- 
den ?  The  whole  passage  (vers.  37-42)  is  just,  therefore,  a 
piece  of  consecutive  instruction  respecting  judgments.  Jesus 
continues  the  contrast  between  that  normal  and  salutary  judg- 
ment which  He  expects  from  His  disciples,  in  regard  to  the 
world,  based  partly  on  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  and  partly 
on  unsparing  judgment  of  oneself,  and  that  injurious  judg- 
ment which  the  Pharisees,  severe  towards  others,  and  altogether 
infatuated  with  themselves,  were  exercising  in  the  midst  of 
Jewish  society.  The  sole  result  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Pharisees  was  to  fit  their  disciples  for  the  same  perdition  as 
themselves !  Jesus  prays  His  disciples  not  to  repeat  such 
achievements  in  the  order  of  things  which  He  is  about  to 
establish.     In  Matt.  xv.  14  and  xxiii.  15,  16  we  have  some 
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precisely  similar  words  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  We  are 
not  mistaken,  therefore,  in  our  application  of  this  figure. — As 
to  the  phrase,  And  He  saith  to  them  also  (ver.  39),  comp.  vi.  5. 
This  break  in  the  discourse  represents  a  moment's  pause  to 
collect  His  thoughts.  Jesus  seeks  for  an  illustration  that  will 
impress  His  hearers  with  the  deplorable  consequences  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  others,  when  it  is  done  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Pharisees. — 'OSrjyelv,  to  point  out  the  way,  combines  the 
two  notions  of  correction  and  instruction.  The  disciple,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  a  disciple,  not  being  able  to  excel  his  master  (ver. 
40),  it  follows  that  the  disciple  of  a  Pharisee  will  not  be  able 
at  best  to  do  more  than'  equal  his  master,  that  is  to  say,  fall 
into  the  same  ditch  with  him. — Ver.  40  justifies  this  idea. 
Here  we  see  what  will  happen  to  the  whole  people,  if  they 
remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Pharisees.  The  further  they 
advance  in  the  school  of  such  masters,  the  nearer  they  will 
come  ...  to  perdition.  The  proverbial  saying,  ver.  40  a,  is 
used  in  Matt.  x.  24,  25  and  John  xv.  20  in  this  sense:  The 
servants  of  Jesus  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  letter  than 
their  Master.  In  Luke  xxii.  27  and  John  xiii.  16  it  is 
applied  to  the  Mimility  which  befits  the  servant  of  such  a 
Master.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  made  various  applications 
of  these  general  maxims. — Whatever,  theo,  modern  criticism 
may  think,  the  context  of  Luke  is  unexceptionable.  How  can 
Weizsacker  so  disregard  this  connection,  as  actually  to  make 
ver.  3  9  the  commencement  of  a  new  part,  "  the  second  section 
of  the  discourse"  !  (p.  153). 

Vers.  41  and  42.  "  And  %ohy  leholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brothers  eye,  hut  joereeivest  not  the  team  that  is  in  thine 
oion  eye  ?  42.  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother, 
let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  ivhen  thou  thyself 
heholdcst  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  TJiou  hyjooerite, 
cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  oion  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  fidl  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brothers  eye." — In 
order  to  be  useful  in  correcting  another,  a  man  must  begin  by 
correcting  himself.  Love,  when  sincere,  never  acts  otherwise. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  this  restraint,  all  judgment  is  the  fruit 
of  presumption  and  blindness.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  mote,  the  bit  of  straw  which  has  slipped  into 
the  eye,  represents  a  defect  of  secondary  importance.    A  beam  in 
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the  eye  is  a  ludicrous  image  which  ridicule  uses  to  describe 
a  ridiculous  proceeding, — a  man's  assuming,  as  the  Pharisee 
did,  to  direct  the  moral  education  of  his  less  vicious  neighbour, 
when  he  was  himself  saturated  with  avarice,  pride,  and  other 
odious  vices.  Such  a  man  is  rightly  termed  a  hypocrite  ;  for  if 
it  was  hatred  of  evil  that  inspired  his  judgment,  would  he  not 
begin  by  showing  this  feeling  in  an  unsparing  judgment  of 
himself  ?  Ordinarily,  Sca^Xe-yjrei'i  is  understood  in  this  sense  : 
Thou  wilt  be  able  to  think  to,  to  see  to  .  .  .  But  can  ^'Xeiretv, 
to  see,  be  used  in  this  connection  in  an  abstract  sense  ?  The 
connection  between  e/c/3aXXe,  take  away,  and  htafiXi^^ei^;,  thou 
shalt  see,  should  suffice  to  prove  the  contrary :  "  Take  away  the 
beam  which  takes  away  thy  sight,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly 
to  .  .  ."  The  verb  hiajBXeireLv,  to  sec  through,  to  see  distinctly, 
is  only  found  in  this  passage,  and  in  its  parallel  in  Matthew, 
in  all  the  N.  T.  This  has  been  held  to  prove  that  the  two 
evangelists  both  employed  the  same  Greek  document.  But 
characteristic  expressions  such  as  these  doubtless  originated  in 
the  first  rendering  of  the  oral  tradition  into  the  Greek  tongue ; 
precepts  then  took  a  fixed  form,  certain  features  of  which  were 
preserved  in  the  preaching,  and  thence  passed  into  our  Syn. 

In  vers.  43-45,  the  idea  of  teaching,  which  is  perceptible  in 
ver.  40,  takes  the  place  altogether  of  the  idea  oi  judging,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected. 

Vers.  43-45.-^  "For  a  good  tree  hringeth  not  forth  corriqjt 
fruit  ;  neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree  hring  forth  good  fruit.  44. 
For  every  tree  is  knoivn  hy  his  own  fruit :  for  of  thorns  men 
do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  hranible-hush  gather  they  gra2Jcs" — 
In  order  that  our  words  may  have  a  good  influence  on  our 
neighbour,  we  must  be  good  ourselves.  In  this  passage,  there- 
fore, the  fruits  of  the  tree  are  neither  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
individual  who  teaches,  nor  his  doctrines.  They  are  the  results 
of  his  labour  in  others.  In  vain  will  a  proud  man  preach 
humility,  or  a  selfish  man  charity ;  the  injurious  influence  of 
example  will  paralyze  the  efforts  of  their  words.  The  corrupt 
tree  {aapirov)  is  a  tree  infected  with  canker,  whose  juices  are 
incapable  of  producing  palatable  fruit. — The  connection  be- 

'  Ver.  43.  N.  B.  L.  Z.  and  several  Mnn.  add  iraX/v  after  ovti.  — Ver.  45.  X.  B. 
omit  auTou  after  nafBicn.  —  i<.  B.  D.  L.  omit  atS^a-iroi  after  vto'tn^o;,  —  N.  B.  D. 
L.  Z.  omit  the  words  ('/iffccvfou  rn;  KafSiag  auTou. 
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tween  vers.  43  and  44a  is  this :  "  This  principle  is  so  true, 
that  every  one,  without  hesitation,  infers  the  nature  of  a  tree 
from  its  fruits." — In  Palestine  there  are  often  seen,  behind 
hedges  of  thorns  and  brambles,  fig-trees  completely  garlanded 
with  the  climbing  tendrils  of  vine  tranches} — Ver.  45  gives 
expression  to  the  general  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  rests.  A  man's  word  is  the  most  direct  communi- 
cation of  his  being.  If  a  man  desires  to  reform  others  by  his 
word,  he  must  reform  himself;  then  his  word  will  change  the 
world,  Jesus  Himself  succeeded  in  depositing  a  germ  of 
goodness  in  the  world  by  His  word  alone,  because  He  was  a 
perfectly  good  man.  It  is  for  His  disciples  to  continue  His 
work  by  this  method,  which  is  the  antipodes  of  that  of  the 
Pharisees. — An  analogous  passage  is  found  in  Matthew,  at  the 
end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vii.  15-20).  There  Jesus 
is  exhorting  His  hearers  to  beware  of  false  prophets,  who 
betray  their  real  character  by  their  evil  fruits.  These  false 
prophets  may  indeed  be,  in  this  precept,  as  in  that  of  Luke, 
the  Pharisees  (comp.  our  ver.  26).  But  their  f omits  are  cer- 
tainly, in  Matthew,  their  moral  conduct,  their  pride,  avarice, 
and  hypocrisy,  and  not,  as  in  Luke,  the  effects  produced  by 
their  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  passage  in 
Matthew  (xii.  33-35)  still  more  like  ours.  As  it  belongs  to 
a  warning  against  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  are  evidently,  as  in  Luke,  the  words  themselves,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  good  or  bad  in  their  nature  and  in  their 
effect  on  those  who  receive  them.  From  this,  is  it  not  evident 
that  this  passage  is  the  true  parallel  to  ours,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage which  Matthew  has  introduced  into  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  importation,  occasioned  probably  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  image  (that  of  the  trees  and  their  fruits)  in 
both  ? — Thus  Jesus  has  risen  by  degrees  from  the  conditions 
of  the  Christian  life  (the  beatitudes)  to  the  life  itself ;  first  of 
all  to  its  principle,  then  to  its  action  on  the  world.  He  has 
made  His  renewed  disciples  instruments  for  the  renewal  of 
humanity.  It  now  only  remains  for  Him  to  bring  this 
inaugural  discourse  to  a  close. 

Third  part  of  the  discourse  :  vers.  46-49.   The  Sanction. — 

^  Konrad  Furrer,  die  Bedeutung  der  biblischtn  GeographiefiXr  die  bill.  Exegese, 

r-  34. 
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Here  we  have  the  conclusion,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  perora- 
tion of  the  discourse.  The  Lord  enjoins  His  disciples,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  welfare,  to  put  in  practice  the  new  principle 
of  conduct  which  He  has  just  laid  down. 

Ver.  46.  "  Aoid  lohy  call  yc  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
tilings  wJiicJi  I  say." — This  saying  proves  that  Jesus  was 
already  recognised  as  Lord  by  a  large  part  of  this  multitude, 
but  that  even  then  He  would  have  been  glad  to  find  in  many 
of  those  who  saluted  Him  by  this  title  a  more  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  law  of  charity.  This  warning  is  connected, 
doubtless,  wdth  the  preceding  context,  by  this  idea :  "  Do  not 
be  guilty,  in  the  dispensation  now  commencing,  of  the  same 
hypocrisy  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  have  been  guilty  of  in 
that  which  is  coming  to  an  end ;  they  render  homage  to 
Jehovah,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpetually  transgress  His 
law.  Do  not  deal  with  my  word  in  this  way."  The  same 
idea  is  found  in  Matthew,  at  the  corresponding  place  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vii.  21  etseq.),but  under  that  abstract 
and  sententious  form  already  observed  in  the  Beatitudes : 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me :  Lord,  Lord,"  etc.  In  this 
passage  in  Matthew,  Jesus  expressly  claims  to  be  the  Messiah 
and  Supreme  Judge.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
Lord,  Lord,  of  Luke. 

Vers.  47-49.-^  "  Whosoever  cometh  to  one,  and  heareth  my 
sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I  loill  shoiv  you  to  whom  he  is  like : 
48.  He  is  like  a  man  tvhich  "built  an  house,  and  digged  deejp, 
and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock :  and  ivhen  the  flood  arose, 
the  stream  heat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  coidd  not  shake 
it ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  49.  But  he  that  heareth, 
and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that,  ivithout  a  foundation,  huilt  a 
house  upon  the  earth ;  against  which  the  stream  did  heat  vehe- 
mently, and  immediately  it  fell;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house 
luas  great." — The  two  evangelists  coincide  in  this  closing  illus- 
tration. On  the  shelving  lands  which  surround  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth,  there  are  some  hills  on  which  the  rock  is  covered 
with  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  (7?},  Luke)  or  sand  (a/^/io?, 
Matthew).     A  prudent  man  digs  through  this  moveable  soil, 

'   Ver.  48.  X-  B.  L.  Z.,  S/a  ro  xccXu;  otxo^of/,yi(r^ai  avTYiv  instead  oi  Tih/uiXiaro  yap 

tTi  T»v  T£T^av,  wliich  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  with  all  the  other  authorities. — 
Ver.  49.  C.  and  some  Mnn.,  omoiofiovTi  instead  of  nm-ohof/irKraiTi. 
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digs  deep  down  {eaKa^^re  koI  i/SdOvve),  even  into  the  rock, 
upon  and  in  which  (eTrt  with  the  accusative)  he  lays  the 
foundation. — Luke  only  mentions  one  cause  of  destruction, 
the  waterspout  (TrXtj/jifMvpa),  that  breaks  on  the.  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  creates  the  torrents  which  carry  away 
the  layer  of  earth  and  sand,  and  with  it  the  building  that 
is  not  founded  on  the  rock.  Matthew  adds  the  hurri- 
cane (dve/xoi)  that  ordinarily  accompanies  these  great  atmo- 
spheric disturbances,  and  overthrows  the  building  which  the 
torrent  undermines.  Though  the  differences  between  these 
two  descriptions  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are  for  the  most  part 
insignificant,  they  are  too  numerous  to  suppose  that  both  could 
have  been  taken  from  the  same  document. — To  build  on  the 
earth,  is  to  admit  the  Lord's  will  merely  into  the  understand- 
ing, that  most  superficial  and  impersonal  part  of  a  man's  self, 
while  closing  the  conscience  against  Him,  and  withholding  the 
acquiescence  of  the  will,  which  is  the  really  personal  element 
within  us.  The  trial  of  our  spiritual  building  is  brought 
about  by  temptation,  persecution,  and,  last  of  all,  by  judgment. 
Its  overthrow  is  accomplished  by  unbelief  here  below,  and  by 
condemnation  from  above. — The  Alex,  reading,  because  it  had 
hcen  well  huilt  (ver.  48),  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  T.  E., 
for  it  was  foiindecL  on  a  rocli,  which  is  taken  from  Matthew. — 
A  single  lost  soul  is  a  great  ruin  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Jesus, 
in  closing  His  discourse,  leaves  His  hearers  under  the  impres- 
sion of  this  solemn  thought.  Each  of  them,  while  listening 
to  this  last  word,  might  think  that  he  heard  the  crash  of  the 
falling  edifice,  and  say  within  himself:  This  disaster  will  be 
mine  if  I  prove  hypocritical  or  inconsistent. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  as  Weizsacker  has  clearly 
seen,  is:  ilie  inauguration  of  the  new  law.  The  order  of  the  dis- 
course, according  to  the  two  documents,  is  this  :  Jesus  addresses 
His  hearers  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  people  who,  even  according  to 
the  Old  Testament,  have  the  greatest  need  of  heavenly  compensa- 
tions. Treating  them  as  disciples,  either  because  they  were  already 
attached  to  Him  as  such,  or  in  their  character  as  voluntary  hearers, 
He  regards  this  audience,  brought  together  without  previous  pre- 
paration, as  representing  the  new  order  of  things,  and  promulgates 
before  this  new  Israel  the  principle  of  the  perfect  law.  Then,  sub- 
stituting His  disciples  for  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  economy,  He 
points  out  to  them  the  sole  condition  on  which  they  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  world  the  glorious  work  which  He  confides  to 
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tlieni.  Lastly,  He  urges  tliem,  in  the  name  of  all  they  hold  most 
precious,  to  fulfil  this  condition  by  making  their  life  agree  with  their 
profession,  in  order  that,  when  tested  by  the  judgment,  they  may 
not  come  to  ruin.  In  what  respect  does  this  discourse  lack  unity 
and  regular  progression  1  How  can  Weizsacker  say  that  these  pre- 
cepts, in  Luke,  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  together,  without  con- 
nection, and  detached  from  their  natural  context  1  It  is  in  Matthew 
rather,  as  Weizsacker,  among  others,  acknowledges,  that  we  find 
foreign  elements  interwoven  with  the  tissue  of  the  discourse ;  they  are 
easily  perceived,  for  they  break  the  connection,  and  the  association 
of  ideas  which  has  occasioned  the  interpolation  is  obvious.  Thus  : 
vers.  23-2G,  reconciliation  {apropos  of  hatred  and  murder) ;  vers. 
29,  30,  a  precept,  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  Matthew  itself  (xviii. 
8,  9) ;  vers.  31  and  32  (a  passage  which  is  found  xix.  3-9) ;  vi,  7-15, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  an  evident  interruption  in  His  treatment  of  the 
three  principal  Pharisaic  virtues  (alms,  vers.  2-4  ;  prayer,  vers.  5,  6  ; 
fasting,  vers.  16-18) ;  vi.  24  (if  not  even  19)  -34,  a  passage  on  pro- 
vidence (in  connection  with  the  avarice  of  the  Pharisees) ;  vii.  6-11, 
and  13,  14,  precepts,  simply  juxtaposited ;  vii.  15-20,  a  passage  for 
which  xii.  33-35  should  be  substituted ;  lastly,  vii.  22,  23,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  facts  which  lie  out  of  the  horizon  of  that  early 
period.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  passages,  whose  foreign  cha- 
racter is  proved  by  the  context  of  Matthew,  are  the  very  passages 
that  are  found  dispersed  over  diff"erent  places  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
where  their  appropriateness  is  easily  verified.  The  author  of  the 
first  Gospel  could  not  be  blamed  for  this  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  within  one  and  the  same  outline,  unless  his  com- 
pilation of  the  discourse  had  been  made  from  the  first  with  an 
historical  aim.  But  if  we  admit,  as  we  are  authorized  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Papias  to  admit,  that  this  discourse  belonged  originally 
to  a  collection  of  discourses  compiled  with  a  didactic  or  liturgical 
aim,  and  that  the  author  wanted  to  give  a  somewhat  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  new  moral  law  proclaimed  by  Jesus,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  this  agglomerating  process.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  found,  in  this  way,  a  means  of  producing  in  his  readers,  just 
as  any  other  evangelist,  the  thrilling  impression  which  the  word  of 
Jesus  had  made  on  the  hearts  of  His  hearers  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29). — 
The  way  in  which  these  two  versions  stand  related  to  each  other, 
will  not  allow  of  their  being  deduced  from  a  proto-Mark  as  a  com- 
mon source,  according  to  Holtzmann  and  Weizsacker.  And  besides, 
how,  in  this  case,  did  it  happen  that  this  discourse  was  omitted  in 
our  canonical  Mark  1  The  species  of  logophohia  which  they  attribute 
to  him,  in  order  to  explain  this  fact,  is  incompatible  with  Mark 
ix.  39-51,  and  xiii. 

A  rehgious  party  has  made  a  party-banner  of  this  discourse. 
According  to  them,  this  discourse  is  a  summary  of  the  teaching  ot 
Jesus,  who  merely  spiritualized  the  Mosaic  law.  But  how  are  we 
to  harmonize  with  this  view  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  makes 

'  UntersucUungen,  p.  151. 
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attachment  to  His  person  the  very  centre  of  the  new  righteousness 
{for  my  sake,  Matt.  v.  11 ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  man,  Luke 
vi.  22),  and  those  in  which  He  announces  Himself  as  the  Final  and 
Supreme  Judge  (Matt.  vii.  21-23,  comp.  with  Luke  vi.  46  :  Lord, 
Lord  !)  1  The  true  view  of  the  religious  import  of  this  discourse,  is 
that  which  Gess  has  expressed  in  these  well-weighed  words  :  "  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  describes  that  earnest  piety  which  no  one  can 
cultivate  without  an  increasing  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemptimi, 
by  means  of  which  the  righteousness  required  by  such  piety  may  at 
la§,t  be  realized  "  (p.  6). 

2.  The  Centurion's  Servant:  vii.  1-10. — This  was  the 
most  striking  instance  of  faith  that  Jesus  had  met  with  up  to 
this  time  ;  and  what  was  more  astonishing,  He  was  indebted 
for  this  surprise  to  a  Gentile.  Jesus  instantly  perceives  the 
deep  significance  of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  cautiously 
indicates  it  in  ver.  9,  while  in  Matt.  viii.  11,  12  it  is  ex- 
pressed with  less  reserve.  We  should  have  expected  the  re- 
verse, according  to  the  dogmatic  prepossessions  which  criticism 
imputes  to  our  evangelists.  It  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  subsequent  interpolations. 

This  cure  is  connected,  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  Luke,  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  resemblance  in  no  way  proves, 
as  some  think,  a  common  written  source.  For,  1.  The  two 
passages  are  separated  in  Matthew  by  the  healing  of  the  leper, 
which  Luke  assigns  to  another  time  ;  2.  The  narratives  of  the 
two  evangelists  present  very  considerable  differences  of  detail ; 
lastly,  3.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  certain  groups  of  nar- 
rative, more  or  less  fixed,  being  formed  in  the  oral  teaching 
of  the  gospel,  which  passed  in  this  way  into  our  written  nar- 
ratives. As  to  Mark,  he  omits  this  miracle,  an  omission  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  if  he  copied  Matthew  and  Luke  (Bleek), 
and  equally  difficult  if,  with  them,  he  derived  his  narrative 
from  an  original  Mark  (Ewald  and  Holtzmann).  Holtzmann 
(p.  78),  with  Ewald,  thinks  that  "  if  he  cut  out  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  he  might  easily  omit  also  the  passage  which  fol- 
lows, and  which  opens  a  new  section."  But  on  other  occasions 
it  is  asserted  that  Mark  purposely  omits  the  discourses,  to 
make  room  for  facts.  Now,  are  we  not  here  concerned  with  a 
fact  ?     Bleek  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  this  omission. 

Vers,  l-%a}  TMFirst  Deputation. — The  Alex,  reading  iirelhr], 

'  Ver.  1.  A.  B.  C.  X,  n.,  iviiSrt  instead  of  iTti  Ss. 
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since  assuredly,  has  no  meaning. — There  is  something  solemn  in 
these  expressions  :  eifkrjawae,  hadfalfilhd,  and  eU  Ta<;  aKod<;,  in 
the  ears  of  the  people.  The  prochamation  which  had  just  taken 
place  is  given  as  something  complete.  The  circumstance  that 
this  miracle  took  place  just  when  Jesus  returned  to  Caper- 
naum, after  this  discourse,  was  remembered  in  the  traditional 
account,  and  has  been  faithfully  preserved  in  our  two  evan- 
gelical narratives. — The  centurion  (ver.  2)  was  probably  a 
Eoman  soldier  in  the  service  of  Herod  ;  he  was  a  proselyte, 
and  had  even  manifested  special  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  new 
faith  (ver.  5). — Instead  of  BovXo^;,  a  slave,  Matthew  says 
TTai?,  a  word  which  may  signify  either  a  son  or  a  servant,  and 
which  Luke  employs  in  the  latter  sense  at  ver.  7.  Bleek  and 
Holtzmann  prefer  the  meaning  son  in  Matthew,  "  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  centurion 
had  only  one  slave."  As  if  a  man  could  not  say  :  "  My  ser- 
vant is  sick,"  though  he  had  several  servants  !  The  meaning 
servant  is  more  probable  in  Matthew,  because  it  better  explains 
the  reluctance  which  the  centurion  feels  to  trouble  the  Lord. 
If  it  had  been  his  son,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  bolder. 
— The  malady  must  have  been,  according  to  Matthew's  descrip- 
tion, ver.  6,  acute  rheumatism.  And  whatever  criticism  may 
say,  this  malady,  when  it  affects  certain  organs,  the  heart  for 
instance,  may  become  mortal.: — The  words  :  v:ho  was  very  dear 
to  him,  serve  to  explain  why  a  step  so  important  as  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  elders  should  have  been  taken. — The  latter  are 
doubtless  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  order  in  the  congregation.  They  could  more  easily 
explain  to  Jesus  the  honourable  facts  which  made  in  favour 
of  the  centurion,  than  he  could  himself. 

Vers.  65-8.-^  TJie  Second  Dejmtation. — The  centurion,  from 
his  house,  sees  Jesus  approaching  with  His  retinue  of  disciples. 
The  veneration  with  which  this  mysterious  person  inspires 
him  makes  him  afraid  even  to  receive  Him  under  his  roof ; 
he  sends,  therefore,  a  second  deputation.  Strauss  sees  in  this 
a  contradiction  of  his  former  proceeding.  But  it  was  simply 
a  deeper  humility  and  stronger  faith  that  had  dictated  this 
course.     'lKav6<i  here  denotes  moral  ivorth,  as  in  iii.  16   and 

'  Yer.  6.    C  L.,  ixarovTa,fX'>i;  instead  of  Exarai'ra^;^;^;.  —  N*   B.  Omit  -rrpo;   a,VToy. 

— Ver.  7.  B.  L.,  ;a('»T<u  instead  of /a^'jjirsTa/. 
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elsewhere.  —  Faitli  vies  witli  humility  in  this  man.  The 
expression  eiVe  \6<yo),  say  in  a  word,  suggests  this  means  in 
preference  to  His  coming  in  person. — In  Matthew's  narrative 
all  these  proceedings  are  united  in  a  single  act ;  the  centurion 
comes  himself  to  tell  Jesus  oi  the  sickness,  and  to  the  ofier  of 
Jesus  to  visit  his  house,  returns  the  answer  which  we  find  in 
Luke  V.  8.  Bleek  regards  the  details  in  Luke  as  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  original  narrative ;  others  consider  Matthew's 
account  an  abridgment  of  Luke's.  But  how  could  Luke 
exaggerate  in  this  way  the  plain  statement  of  Matthew,  or 
Matthew  mangle  the  description  of  Luke  ?  Our  evangelists 
were  earnest  believers.  All  that  tradition  had  literally  pre- 
served was  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  centurion  (ver.  8), 
and  our  Lord's  expression  of  admiration  (ver.  9).  The  his- 
torical outline  had  been  created  with  greater  freedom  in  the 
oral  narration.  This  explains  in  a  very  natural  manner  the 
difference  between  our  two  narratives.  —  Although  he  was 
only  an  ordinary  man  {avOpwiro^),  and  a  man  in  a  dependent 
position,  the  centurion  had  some  subordinates  through  whom 
he  could  act  without  always  going  himself  to  the  place.  Could 
not  Jesus,  who  stood  far  above  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  being, 
having  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world  at  His  disposal,  make 
use,  if  He  pleased,  of  a  similar  power  ?  We  may  compare 
here  Jesus'  own  words  respecting  the  angels  which  ascend  and 
descend  (John  i.  52). — How  are  we  to  explain  the  existence 
of  such  faith  in  this  man  ?  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  ver.  3  :  having  heard  of  Jesus.  The  fame  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  had  reached  even  him.  There  was  one  cure  especially, 
which  Jesus  had  wrought  at  Capernaum  itself,  and  since  Cana, 
which  presented  a  remarkable  similarity  to  that  which  the 
centurion  besought — the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son  (John  iv.). 
Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  this  miracle  is  the  most  natural 
mode  of  explaining  the  faith  implied  in  the  message  which 
he  addresses  to  Jesus  by  the  mouth  of  his  friends. — The 
expression,  such  faith,  refers  not  to  tlie  request  for  a  cure,  but, 
foracufe' without  the  aid  of  His  bodily- pre_sence.  It  was,  as 
it  were,  a  paroxysm  ofiaith  !_. 

Vers.  9  and  10.^   Tlie  Cure. — The  severe  words  respecting 
the  Jews,  which  in  Matthew  Jesus  adds   to  the  praise  be- 
>  Ver.  10.  N.  B.  L.  ItP'^riquc^  oijjjt  a^^iyou^ira,  before  lovXov. 
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stowed  on  the  centurion's  faith,  seem  to  prove  that  Matthew 
makes  use  of  a  different  source  of  information  from  Luke's. 
These  words  are  found,  in  fact,  in  Luke  in  a  totally  difterent 
connection  (xiii.  28),  at  a  more  advanced  period,  when  they 
are  certainly  more  appropriate. 

Several  ancient  and  modern  critics  identify  this  cure  with  that 
of  the  nobleman's  son  (John  iv.).  The  difterences,  however,  are 
considerable  :  here  we  have  a  soldier  of  Gentile  origin,  there  a 
courtier  of  Jewish  origin ;  here  the  place  is  Capernaum,  there  Cana  ; 
here  we  have  a  man  who  in  his  humility  is  reluctant  that  Jesus 
should  enter  his  house,  there  a  man  who  comes  a  long  way  seeking 
Jesus  that  he  may  induce  Him  to  go  with  him  to  his  home ;  lastly, 
and  in  our  view  this  diiference  is  most  decisive,  here  we  have  a 
Gentile  given  as  an  example  to  all  Israel,  there  a  Jew,  whose  con- 
duct furnishes  occasion  for  Jesus  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of 
blame  on  all  his  Galilean  fellow-countrymen.  In  truth,  if  these  two 
narratives  referred  to  the  same  fact,  the  details  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives would  no  longer  deserve  the  least  credence. — According  to 
Keim,  the  miracle  is  to  be  explained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  faith 
of  the  centurion  and  the  sick  man,  which  already  contained  certain 
healing  virtues,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  moral  power  of  the  word 
of  Jesus,  which  word  was  something  between  a  wish  and  a  command, 
and  completed  the  restoration.  But  does  not  this  ethico-psychical 
mode  of  action  require  the  presence  of  him  who  effects  a  cure  in  this 
way  1  Now  this  presence  is  unmistakeably  excluded  here  in  both 
narratives  by  the  prayer  of  the  centurion,  and  by  this  word  of  Jesus  : 
so  great  faith  !  And  what  is  this  something  between  a  wish  and  a 
command  ? 

3.  The  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain :  vii.  11-17. — The 
following  narrative  is  one  of  those  which  clearly  reveal  our 
Lord's  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  power  which  human  grief 
exerted  over  Him.  The  historical  reality  of  this  fact  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  related  by 
Luke.  Criticism  always  reasons  as  if  the  evangelists  were 
swayed  by  the  same  historical  prepossessions  as  itself.  The 
life  of  Jesus  presented  such  a  rich  store  of  miraculous  inci- 
dents, that  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  giving  a  complete  record 
of  them.  Jesus  alludes  to  miracles  performed  at  Chorazin, 
none  of  which  are  related  in  our  Gospels.  With  a  single 
exception,  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  all  that  were  wrought 
at  Bethsaida.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  amongst  all  the 
miracles  which  are  indicated  summarily  in  our  Gospels  (iv. 
23,  40,  41,  vi.  18,  19  and  parall.,  vii.  21,  etc.;  John  ii.   23, 
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iv.  45,  vi.  1,  XX,  30,  xxi.  25),  one  or  two  only  o/  each  class 
are  related  in  detail.  It  appears  that  the  most  striking 
example  of  each  class  was  chosen,  and  that  from  the  first  no 
attempt  was  made  to  preserve  any  detailed  account  of  the 
others.  For  edification,  which  was  the  sole  aim  of  the  popular 
preaching,  this  was  sufficient.  Ten  cures  of  lepers  would  say 
no  more  to  faith  than  one.  But  it  might  happen  that  some 
of  the  numerous  miracles  passed  over  by  the  tradition,  came, 
through  private  sources  of  information,  to  the  knowledge  of 
one  of  our  evangelists,  and  that  he  inserted  them  in  his  work. 
Thus,  under  the  category  of  resurrections,  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  had  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  tradition, — it 
is  found  in  the  three  Syn., — whilst  other  facts  of  the  kind, 
such  as  that  before  us,  had  been  left  in  the  background,  with- 
out, however,  being  on  that  account  denied. 

Vers.  11  and  12}  Tim  Meeting. — The  reading  iv  tqj  e^r;? 
{XP^vw),  in  the  follovnng  time,  does  not  connect  this  narrative 
so  closely  with  the  preceding  as  the  reading  iv  rfj  e^%  (rj/xepa), 
tJie  following  day.  This  is  a  reason  for  preferring  the  former ; 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  more  precise  should  be  substituted 
for  the  less  definite  connection.  Robinson  found  a  hamlet 
named  Nem  to  the  south-west  of  Capernaum,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  little  Hermon.  It  is  in  this  locality,  moreover,  that 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  the  city  of  Nain.  Jesus  would 
only  have  to  make  a  day's  journey  to  reach  it  from  Caper- 
naum. Josephus  {Bell.  Jicd.  iv,  9.  4)  mentions  a  city  of  Nain, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Penea ;  and  Kostlin,  relying  on  the  expressions  in  ver.  1 7, 
applied  this  name  to  this  town  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Judffia,  and  thought  that  Luke's  narrative  must  have  come 
from  a  Judccan  source.  But  we  shall  see  that  ver.  1 7  may  be 
explained  without  having  recourse  to  this  supposition,  which 
is  not  very  natural. — The  koI  IBov,  and  behold,  expresses  some- 
thing striking  in  the  unexpected  meeting  of  the  two  processions, 
— the  train  which  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  that 
which  followed  the  victim  of  death.     This  seems  to  be  ex- 

'  Vers.  11-14.  JIjj.  70  Mnn.  It"'''',  read,  £v  ru  tins  instead  of  sv  Tti  ilns,  which 
is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  N-  C.  D.  K.  M.  S,  n.  many  Mnn.  Syr.  It*"''.— 
N.  B.  D.  F.  L.  Z.  Syr«*.  ItP'^'i^S  omit /xavo/. — Ver.  12,  7  ]Mjj.  add  >j»  after  ai/T>,. 
— N.  B.  L.  Z.  add  >»v  before  ffuv  aum. 
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pressed  also  by  the  relation  of  Uavol  in  ver.  11  to  iKav6<i  in 
ver.  12.  The  first  of  these  words  has  been  omitted  by  many 
MSS.,  because  the  expression :  his  disciples,  appeared  to  refer  to 
the  apostles  alone. — At  ver.  12  the  construction  is  Aramsean. 
The  dative  ry  jxiqTpl  expresses  all  the  tenderness  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  had  just  been  severed. 

Vers.  13-15.^  The  Miracle. — The  expression:  tlie,  Lord,  is 
seldom  met  with  in  our  Gospels  except  in  Luke,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  him :  x.  1,  xi. 
39,  xii.  42,  xiii.  15,  xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  6,  xxii.  31,  61  (Bleek).- — 
The  whole  circumstances  enumerated  ver.  12  :  an  only  son,  a 
widowed  mother,  and  the  public  sympathy,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  acted  with  such  power  upon  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  It  seems  that  He  could  not  resist  the  silent  appeal 
presented  by  this  combination  of  circumstances.  His  heart  is 
completely  subdued  by  the  sobs  of  the  mother.  Hence  the 
word,  at  once  tender  and  authoritative :  Weep  not.  Prudence 
perhaps  would  hav«  dictated  that  He  should  not  work  such  a 
striking  miracle  at  this  time.  But  when  pity  speaks  so  loud 
(iaTrkay^vlcrOr]),  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  prudence. 
Besides,  He  feels  Himself  authorized  to  comfort.  For  in  this 
very  meeting  He  recognises  the  wiU  of  His  Father. — Among 
the  Jews  the  bier  was  not  covered ;  it  was  a  simple  plank, 
with  a  somewhat  raised  edge.  The  body,  wrapped  in  its 
shroud,  was  therefore  visible  to  all.  Jesus  lays  His  hand  on 
the  bier,  as  if  to  arrest  this  fugitive  from  life.  The  bearers, 
struck  by  the  majesty  of  this  gesture,  which  was  at  once 
natural  and  symbolical,  stopped.  There  is  a  matchless  gran- 
deur in  this  <7oi  Xeyco  :  "  /  say  to  tliee, ...  to  thee  who  seemest 
no  longer  able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  living;  ..."  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  text  to  justify  the  sarcasm  of  Keim  : 
"  Faith  in  a  force  which  penetrates  to  the  dead,  even  through 
the  wood  of  tlie  hier,  evidently  belongs  to  the  evangelist,  but  it 
is  not  ours."  The  resurrection  is  in  no  way  attributed  to  the 
touching  of  the  bier,  but  to  the  command  of  Jesus. — The 
interruption  of  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body 
in  death,  as  in  sleep,  is  only  relative ;  and  as  man's  voice 
suffices  to  re-establish  this  connection  in  any  one  who  is  wrapt 
in  slumber,  so  the  word  of  tJie  Lord  has  power  to  restore  this 

'  Ver.  13.  The  Mss.  vary  between  i-r'  avm  and  sr'  avmi. 
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interrupted  connection  even  in  the  dead.  The  advocates  of 
the  natural  interpretation  have  maintained  that  the  young 
man  was  only  in  a  lethargic  sleep.  But  if  this  were  so,  the 
miracle  of  power  would  only  disappear  to  be  replaced  by  a 
miracle  of  knowledge  quite  as  incomprehensible.  How  could 
Jesus  know  that  this  apparently  dead  man  was  still  living, 
and  that  the  moment  of  his  awaking  was  imminent  ?^ — As  soon 
as  the  soul  returned  to  animate  the  body,  motion  and  speech 
indicated  its  presence.  Jesus  certainly  has  acquired  a  right 
over  the  resuscitated  man ;  He  asserts  this  right,  but  simply 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  restoring  to  the  afflicted  mother 
the  treasure  which  He  has  rescued  from  death.  The  expres- 
sion :  He  gave  Mm  to  his  mother,  corresponds  to  this  :  He 
was  moved  ivith  compassion,  ver.  13. 

Vers.  16,17.^  Tlie  Effect  produced. — On  the  feeling  of  fear,  see 
chap.  V.  8. — A  great  pro^ohet :  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist 
himself,  a  prophet  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Elijah  or  Moses. 
The  second  expression :  God  hath  visited  .  .  .,  is  more  forcible 
still ;  it  suggests  more  than  it  expresses.  The  expression : 
this  saying  [this  rumour,  A.  V.],  might  be  referred  to  the  fame 
of  the  miracle  which  was  immediately  spread  abroad.  But 
the  words  Trepl  avrov,  concerning  Him,  which  depend,  as  in 
ver.  15,  on  ^070?  ovto^,  rather  incline  us  to  refer  this  expres- 
sion to  the  two  preceding  exclamations  (ver.  16):  "  This 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  Jesus  spread  abroad." 
It  is  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the  work 
of  Jesus.  In  order  to  explain  ioito  Judcea,  Keim  (i.  p.  72) 
unceremoniously  says  :  Luke  just  makes  Nain  a  city  of  Judsea. 
But  the  term  i^)'fK6ei/,  literally  :  %vent  out,  signifies  the  very 
contrary ;  it  intimates  that  these  sayings,  after  having  filled 
Galilee  (their  first  sphere,  understood  without  express  mention), 
this  time  passed  beyond  this  natural  limit,  and  resounded  as 
far  as  the  country  of  Judsea,  where  they  filled  every  mouth. 

'  Zeller  {Apos(elgesch.  p.  177)  replies  with  some  smartness  to  this  ancient 
rationalistic  explanation.  "In  order  to  admit  it,"  he  says,  "it  must  bethought 
credible  that,  within  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  evangelical  and  apostolic 
history,  there  took  place  five  times  over,  thrice  in  the  Gospels  and  twice  in  the 
Acts,  this  same  circumstance,  this  same  remarkable  chance  of  a  lethargy,  which, 
though  unperceived  by  those  who  were  engaged  about  the  dead,  yields  to  the 
first  word  of  the  divine  messenger,  and  gives  rise  to  a  belief  in  a  real  resuiTCction. " 

*  Ver.  16.  A.  B.  C.  L.  Z.,  »)>£fC>!  for  lynyipTcii. 
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There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  give  the  word  Judma  here 
the  unusual  meaning  of  the  entire  Holy  Land,  as  Meyer  and 
Bleek  do.  The  reason  why  this  detail  is  added,  is  not  in  any 
way  what  Kostlin's  acute  discernment  surmised  in  order  to 
build  upon  it  the  critical  hypothesis  that  the  narrative  is  of 
Judeean  origin.  These  words  are  intended  to  form  the  transi- 
tion to  the  following  passage.  John  was  in  prison  in  the 
south  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea  (in 
Pera^a,  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  according  to  Josephus).  The 
fame  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  therefore,  only  reached  him  in  his 
prison  by  passing  through  Judtea.  The  words  :  and  through- 
out all  the  region  round  about,  which  refer  especially  to  the 
Peraea,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  this  remark  of 
Luke.     It  forms  the  introduction  to  the  following  narrative. 

There  is  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  this  miracle,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  all  moral  receptivity  in  the  subject  of  it.  Lazarus 
was  a  believer ;  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
faith  of  the  parents  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  the  place  of 
her  personal  faith.  But  here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  only  receptive  element  that  can  be  imagined  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  life  with  which  this  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  had  doubtless  yielded  his  last  breath.  And 
this,  indeed,  is  sufficient.  Por  it  follows  from  this,  that  Jesus 
did  not  dispose  of  him  arbitrarily.  And  as  to  faith,  many 
facts  prove  that  not  in  any  miracle  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dynamical  factor,  but  only  as  a  simple  moral  condition  related 
to  the  spiritual  aim  which  Jesus  sets  before  Himself  in  per- 
forming the  wonderful  work. 

Keim,  fully  sensible  of  the  incompetency  of  any  psycho- 
logical explanation  to  account  for  such  a  miracle,  has  recourse 
to  the  mythical  interpretation  of  Strauss  in  his  first  Life  oj 
Jems.  We  are  supposed  to  have  here  an  imitation  of  the 
resurrection  of  dead  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly 
of  that  wrought  by  Elisha  at  Shunem,  which  is  only  a  short 
league  from  Nain.  These  continual  changes  of  expedients,  with 
a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  miracles,  are  not  calculated  to  recom- 
mend rationalistic  criticism.  And  we  cannot  forbear  remind- 
ing ourselves  here  of  what  Baur  urged  with  so  much  force 
against  Strauss  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus : 
that  a  myth  that  was  a  creation  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
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must  have  been  generally  diffused,  and  not  have  been  found  in 
only  one  of  our  Gospels.  Invention  by  the  autlior  (and  conse- 
quently imposture)  or  history,  is  the  only  alternative. 

From  the  omission  of  this  miracle  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
the  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  a  proto-Mark  was  the  com- 
mon source  of  the  Syn.,  conclude  that  this  narrative  was  want- 
ing in  the  j)rimitive  document,  and  that  Luke  added  it  from 
special  sources.  But  if  this  were  only  a  simple  intercalation 
of  Luke's,  his  narrative  would  coincide  immediately  afterwards 
with  those  of  Mark  and  Matthew.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
such  coincidence.  Matthew,  after  the  cure  of  the  centurion's 
servant,  relates  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  a  number 
of  incidents  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  whicli 
follow  in  Luke.  And  Mark,  who  has  already  omitted  the 
preceding  fact,  although  it  should  have  been  found,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  in  the  proto-Mark, — for  that  is  where 
Matthew  must  have  taken  it  from, — does  not  fall,  after  this 
omission,  into  the  series  of  facts  related  by  Luke.  After  the 
day  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  places  a  series  of  incidents 
which  have  no  connection  with  those  that  follow  in  Luke. 
And  yet  the  boast  is  made,  that  the  dependence  of  the  three 
Syn.  on  a  primitive  Mark  has  been  shown  to  demonstration  ! 
As  to  Bleek,  who  makes  Mark  depend  on  the  other  two,  he 
does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  how  Mark,  having  Luke 
before  his  eyes,  omitted  incidents  of  such  importance. 

4.  The  Deputation  from  John  the  Baptist:  vii.  18-35. — 
This  incident,  related  only  by  Matthew  (chap,  xi.)  and  Luke, 
and  by  them  differently  placed,  is  in  both  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner.  The  fame  of  the  works  of  Jesus  reached 
even  John.  If  Luke  does  not  expressly  say,  as  Matthew  does, 
that  the  forerunner  was  in  prison,  it  is  because,  whatever 
Bleek  may  say,  this  position  of  affairs  was  sufficiently  known 
from  the  remark,  iii.  19,  20. — But  how  should  the  fame  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  of  the  works  of  the  Christ  (Matthew), 
awaken  in  his  mind  the  doubt  which  his  question  appears 
to  imply  ?  Strauss  has  maliciously  expressed  his  surprise 
that  no  manufacturer  of  conjectures  has  as  yet  proposed  to 
substitute  in  Matthew :  ovk  dKovaa<i,  not  having  heard,  for 
dKovaa<i,  having  heard.  But  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
the  very  key  to  the  whole  incident.     Most  assuredly  John 
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does  not  doubt  whether  Jesus  is  a  divine  messenger,  for  he 
interrogates  Him.  He  does  not  appear  even  to  deny  Him  all 
participation  in  the  Messianic  vs^ork :  "  Johii  having  heard  in 
his  prison  of  the  works  of  the  Christ "  (jMatthew).  What  he 
cannot  understand  is  just  this,  that  these  worJcs  of  the  Christ 
are  not  accompanied  by  the  realization  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
IMessianic  programme  which  he  had  formerly  proclaimed  him- 
self, and  especially  by  the  theocratic  judgment.  "  His  fan  is 
in  His  hand  .  .  . ;  the  axe  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
trees."  Jesus  in  no  way  recognised  it  as  His  duty  to  become 
the  Messiah-;zi(f^c  whom  John  had  announced  in  such  solemn 
terms,  and  whose  expected  coming  had  so  unsettled  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  He  said :  "  I  am  come  not  to  judge,  but  to 
save  "  (John  iii.  1 7).  This  contrast  between  the  form  of  the 
Messianic  work  as  it  was  being  accomplished  by  Jesus,  and 
the  picture  which  John  had  drawn  of  it  himself,  leads  him  to 
inquire  whether  the  Messianic  work  was  to  be  divided  between 
two  different  persons, — the  one,  Jesus,  founding  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  heart  by  His  word  and  by  miracles  ot  benevolence  ; 
the  other  commissioned  to  execute  the  theocratic  judgment, 
and  by  acts  of  power  to  build  up  on  the  earth  the  national 
and  social  edifice  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  John's  question :  "  Should  we  look  for  [not  pro- 
perly another,  but]  a  different  one  {erepov  in  Matthew,  and 
perhaps  in  Luke  also)  ? "  We  know  in  fact  that  several 
divine  messengers  were  expected.  Might  not  Jesus  be  that 
jprophet  whom  some  distinguished  from  the  Christ  (ix.  19; 
John  i.  20,  21,  25),  but  whom  others  identified  with  Him 
(John  vi.  14,  15)  ?  Doubtless,  if  this  was  the  thought  of  the 
forerunner,  it  indicated  weakness  of  faith,  and  Jesus  charac- 
terizes it  as  such  (is  offended  in  Him,  ver.  23).  But  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  it.  Not  without  reason  had  John  said 
concerning  himself :  "  He  that  is  of  the  earth  speaketh  as 
being  of  the  earth  "  (John  iii.  31);  and  Jesus,  that  he  was  less 
than  the  least  of  believers.  Such  alternations  between  won- 
derful exaltation  and  deep  and  sudden  depression  are  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  men  of  the  old  covenant ;  lifted  for  a  moment 
above  themselves,  but  not  as  yet  inwardly  renewed,  they  soon 
sank  back  to  their  natural  level.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Chrysostom,  accepted  by 
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Calvin,  Grotius,  etc.,  that  John  desired  to  give  his  disciples  an 
opportunity  to  convince  themselves  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus, 
or  to  suppose,  with  Hase,  that  John's  design  was  to  stimulate 
Jesus,  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  His  work.  These  expla- 
nations do  not  correspond  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  text. 

This  portion  comprises :  1st,  the  question  of  John,  and  the 
reply  of  Jesus,  vers.  18-23  ;  2d,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  upon 
the  person  and  ministry  of  John,  vers.  24-35. 

1st.  Vers.  18-23  :   The  Question  and  the  Reply. 

Vers,  18  and  19.^  The  Question. — Thus  far,  according  to 
Holtzmann  (pp.  135,  143),  Luke  had  followed  the  first  of  his 
sources,  the  proto-Mark  {A)  ;  now  he  leaves  it  to  make  tise 
of  the  second  (of  which  the  author  of  our  Matthew  has  also 
availed  himself),  the  Logia  or  discourses  of  Matthew  {A). — 
The  expression :  6  ip'x^ofievo'j.  He  who  comcth,  is  taken  from 
Malachi  (iii.  1)  :  "  Behold,  He  cometh,  saith  the  Lord."  The 
reading  erepov,  which  is  certain  in  Matthew,  is  probable  in 
Luke.  This  pronoun,  taken  in  its  strict  meaning  :  a  second, 
attributes  to  Jesus  in  any  case  the  office  of  the  Christ. 

Vers.  20-23.^  The  Reply. — As  Matthew  does  not  mention 
the  miracles  which  were  wrought,  according  to  Luke,  in  the 
presence  of  John's  messengers,  criticism  has  suspected  the 
latter  of  having  invented  this  scene  himself.  This  conclusion 
is  logical  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  makes  use  of  Matthew,  or  of 
the  same  document  as  Matthew.  But  by  what  right  are  such 
charges  preferred  against  a  historian  whose  narrative  indicates 
at  every  step  the  excellence  of  his  own  information,  or  of  the 
sources  upon  which  he  drew  ?  Do  we  not  see  Matthew  con- 
tinually abridging  his  historical  outline,  in  order  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  report  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  In  the  present 
case,  do  not  the  words  :  "  Go,  tell  John  what  ye  do  see  and  liear" 
imply  the  historical  fact  which  Matthew  omits  ?  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  word  implied  the  fact,  that  this  evangelist 
thought  he   might   content  himself  with  the  former.       The 

1  Ver.  19.  B.  L.  R.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It"'"''.,  xvpiov  instead  of  Uirouv. — N.  B.  L. 
R,  X.  Z.  16  Mnn.,  iripov  instead  of  aXXov. 

2  Ver.  20.  ^^.  B.,  a.-jrifruXiM  instead  of  aTEirraXxsv. — N.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  12  Mnn., 
trifov  instead  of  aXXov. — Ver.  21.  N.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  ixuvn  instead  of  avm. — 
K.  L.,  nft^ifx  instead  of  »/>«. — Ver.  22.  N   B.  D.  Z.  omit  a  inrovs. 
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demonstrative  force  of  Jesus'  reply  appears  not  only  from  the 
miracles,  but  still  more  from  the  connection  between  these 
facts  and  the  signs  of  the  Messiah,  as  foretold  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Isa.  XXXV.  4,  5,  Ixi.  1  et  seq.).  Jesus  does  not  men- 
tion the  cure  of  demoniacs,  because,  perhaps,  no  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  0.  T.  Neander  and  Schweitzer  take  the 
words :  the  dead  are  raised  up,  in  a  figurative  sense.  Keim 
thinks  that  the  evangelists  have  taken  all  these  miracles  in 
the  literal  sense,  but  that  Jesus  understood  them  in  the 
spiritual  sense :  the  people,  blinded  by  the  Pharisees,  gain 
knowledge ;  the  publicans  (the  lepers)  are  cleansed  from  their 
defilement,  etc.  The  works  of  the  Christ  should  be  understood 
in  the  same  spiritual  sense  (his  instructions  and  missionary 
efforts).  But  the  spiritual  fruits  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  are 
not  facts  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  "  What 
ye  do  see  and  hear"  can  only  denote  bodily  cures  and  resur- 
rections, which  they  either  witness  or  have  related. — The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  intentionally  placed  at  the  end ;  it 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Messianic  work,  as  it  was 
being  accomplished  by  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  which 
John  had  formed  of  it.  Jesus,  at  the  same  time,  thereby  re- 
minds His  forerunnner  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  These  words  form  the 
transition  to  the  warning  of  the  23d  verse  :  "  Blessed  is  he  wlw 
shall  not  he  offended  in  me,"  who  shall  not  ask  for  any  other 
proof  than  those  of  my  Messianic  dignity;  who  shall  not, 
in  the  humble,  gentle,  and  merciful  progress  of  my  work, 
despise  the  true  characteristics  of  the  promised  Christ !  Isaiah 
had  said  of  the  Messiah  (viii.  14):  "  He  shall  be  for  a  stone  of 
stumhling  ;  and  many  among  them  shall  stumble  and  fall."  It 
is  this  solemn  warning  of  which  Jesus  reminds  both  John  and 
liis  disciples,  as  well  as  the  people  who  witnessed  the  scene ; 
aKavhaXi^eaQai :  to  hurt  oneself  by  stiLmbling. — To  what  a 
lieight  Jesus  here  soars  above  the  greatest  representative  of 
the  past  !  But,  at  the  same  time,  what  sincerity  is  manifested 
by  the  sacred  authors,  who  do  not  fear  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest 
light  the  infirmities  of  their  most  illustrious  heroes  ! 

Id.  Vers.  24-35.  The  Discourse  oj  Jesus. — Jesus  had  a  debt 
to  discharge.  John  had  borne  striking  testimony  to  Him ; 
He  avails  Himself  of  this  occasion  to  pay  public  homage  in 
His  turn  to  His  forerunner.     He  would  not  allow  this  oppor- 
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tunity  to  pass  without  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  strict 
solidarity  between  John's  mission  and  His  own.  This  dis- 
course of  Jesus  concerning  John  is,  as  it  were,  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  latter;  for  he  was  put  to  death  soon  after. 
Jesus  begins  by  declaring  the  importance  of  John's  appearing 
(vers.  24-28) ;  he  next  speaks  of  the  influence  exerted  by  his 
ministry  (vers.  29,  30) ;  lastly,  He  describes  tlic  conduct  of  the 
peofle  under  these  two  great  divine  calls — John's  ministry  and 
His  own  (vers.  31-35).  The  same  general  order  is  found  in 
Matt.  xi. :  1st,  vers.  7-11  ;  2d,  vers.  12-15  ;  M,  vers.  16-20. 
Vers.  24-28.^  The  Iiwgortance  of  John's  Appearing. — "  And 
when  the  messengers  of  John  ivere  departed,  He  iegan  to  speak 
unto  the  people  concerning  John :  What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  vnth  the  wind  ?  25.  But  what 
went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  ruiment  1  Behold, 
they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicately,  are  in 
kings'  courts.  26.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  pro- 
phet ?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet. 
2  7.  This  is  Jie  of  whom  it  is  ivritten.  Behold,  I  send  my  messen- 
ger lefore  Tliy  face,  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  lief  ore  Thee.  28. 
For  I  say  unto  you,  Among  tliose  that  are  horn  oj  women,  there 
is  not  a  greater  [^prophet]  than  John  the  Baptist :  hut  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he." — "Ep^aro,  He 
Iegan  to,  as  iv.  21 ;  this  term  intimates  the  solemnity  of  the 
discourse  which  it  introduces.  The  people  themselves,  by 
crowding  to  the  baptism  of  John,  showed  that  they  recognised 
him  as  an  extraordinary  person ;  and  they  were  right.  Is  the 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind  an  emblem  here  of  moral  insta- 
bility ?  The  meaning  in  this  case  would  be  :  "  Yes,  John  is 
really  as  vacillating  as  a  reed"  (Ewald) ;  or  else:  "  N"o,  you 
must  not  draw  this  conclusion  from  what  has  just  taken  place" 
(Meyer,  Neander,  Bleek).     But  this  reed  shaken  by  the  wind 

1  Ver.  24.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  vpo;  rovt  ox^""?  and  thus  ox>^'>vs. — 
Vers.  24  and  25.  Instead  of  t^iXyiXv^ccn,  ■which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  12 
Mjj.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Mnn.,  X.  A.  B.  D.  L.  X.  and  some  Mnn.  read 
ilnXSari ;  K.  n.  30  Mnn.,  iln^-hn. — Ver.  26.  Just  as  vers.  24  and  25,  except 
with  A.  K.  n.,  wliich  here  read  iliXnXv6a.Tiydt\\  T.  E. — Ver.  27.  N.  B.  D.  L.  X. 
Some  Mnn.  It.  omit  lyu  after  i&ov. — Ver.  28.  B.  Z.,  Xtya  ;  S.  L.  X.,  a/«»v  Xiyu 
instead  ot  Xiyu  yxp,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  13  Mjj.  and  the  Mnn. 
— S.  B.  K.  L.  M.  X.  Z.  n.  25  Mnn.  ItP""i"«,  omit  ^r^/xpjirjjj,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  T.  R.  with  10  Mjj.  It»"i.  Syrs<=h. — N.  B.  L.  X.  omit  rou  'Botwrirrov. 
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may  be  regarded  simply  as  the  emblem  of  something  of  ordi- 
nary, every-day  occurrence.  "  It  was  not  certainly  to  behold 
something  which  may  be  seen  every  day  that  you  flocked  to 
the  desert."  The  verb  i^eXOelv,  to  go  out,  expresses  the  great 
commotion  caused  by  such  a  pilrimage.  The  pert.  i^eXrjXvOaTe 
signifies :  "  "What  impression  have  you  retained  from  what  you 
went  to  see?"  whilst  the  aor.  (Alex.)  would  signify:  "What 
motive  induced  you  to  go  .  .  .  ? "  Tischendorf  acknowledges 
that  the  perf  is  the  true  reading.  The  aor.  is  taken  from 
Matthew.  —  The  verb  OedaaaOai  depends  on  e^e\rj\v6are,  and 
must  not  be  joined  to  the  following  proposition :  they  went 
out  in  search  of  a  spectacle.  This  expression  reminds  us  of 
the  saying  of  Jesus  (John  v.  35) :  "  John  was  a  hurning  and 
a  shining  light :  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in 
his  light." — In  any  case,  therefore,  John  is  something  great — 
the  popular  opinion  is  not  deceived  here.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  of  greatness — earthly  greatness,  and  heavenly.  Of  which 
is  John's  ?  If  it  had  been,  Jesus  continues,  of  an  earthly 
nature,  John  would  not  have  dwelt  in  a  wilderness,  but  in  a 
palace.  His  greatness,  therefore,  was  of  a  divine  order.  But, 
according  to  Jewish  opinion,  all  greatness  of  this  kind  con- 
sists in  a  proj)hetic  mission.  Hence  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  people  arrived  respecting  John,  which  Jesus  begins  by 
confirming,  "  Yea,  I  sag  unto  you ;"  and  then  going  beyond 
this,  and  more  than  a  provhet.  Is  it  not  greater,  indeed,  to 
be  the  subject  of  prediction  than  to  predict — to  figure,  in  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  times,  as  a  person  foreseen  by  the 
prophets,  than  oneself  to  hold  the  prophetic  glass  ?  This  is 
why  John  is  more  than  a  prophet :  his  appearing  is  a  <yejpa/M- 
likvov,  an  event  ivritten. 

The  quotation  from  Mai.  iii.  1  is  found  in  the  three  Syn. ; 
in  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage  (xi.  1 0) ;  in  Mark  (i.  2), 
at  the  opening  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he 
omits  the  words,  lejore  Tlue.  On  the  e7a>,  /  (after  Ihov),  the 
various  readings  do  not  permit  us  to  pronounce.  This  general 
agreement  is  remarkable  ;  for  the  quotation  is  identical  neither 
with  the  Hebrew  text  nor  with  the  LXX.  Neither  Llalachi 
nor  the  LXX.  have  the  words,  hefore  my  face,  in  the  proposi- 
tion ;  but  in  the  second,  the  former  says,  "before  me,  and  the 
latter,  hefore  my  face.     Further,  the  LXX.  read  e^aTroariXXco 
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instead  of  atroa-TeWo),  and  i/i^Xi^frerai  instead  of  Karaa-Kevdaei. 
This  might  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  common  written 
source,  or  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  Syn.  by  the  rest ;  but  it 
would  not  be  decisive.  For,  1.  If  the  common  source  is  the 
Proto-Mark,  how  could  Mark  himself  place  this  quotation  in 
quite  a  different  context  ?  2.  If  it  is  the  Zogia,  why  does 
Mark,  instead  of  simply  copying  it,  omit  the  words,  before  Thee  ? 
3.  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  Mark  copied  one  of  the  other 
Syn.  4.  Neither  do  these  copy  Mark,  which  does  not  contain 
the  discourse.  The  coincidences  in  the  Syn.  must  therefore 
be  explained  in  a  different  way.  The  substitution  in  Luke 
and  Matthew  of  hefoi^e  Thee  for  hefojr  me  (in  Malachi),  results 
from  the  way  in  which  Jesus  Himself  had  cited  this  passage. 
In  the  prophet's  view,  He  who  was  sending,  and  He  before 
whom  the  way  was  to  be  prepared,  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  Jehovah.  Hence  the  hefo^^e  riu  in  Malachi.  But  for 
Jesus,  who,  in  speaking  of  Himself,  never  confounds  Himself 
with  the  Father,  a  distinction  became  necessary.  It  is  not 
Jehovah  who  speaks  of  Himself,  but  Jehovah  speaking  to 
Jesus  ;  hence  the  form  hefore  Thee.  From  which  evidence,  does 
it  not  follow  from  this  quotation  that,  in  the  prophet's  idea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Jesus,  Messiah's  appearing  is  the  appear- 
ing of  Jehovah?  (See  Gess,  pp.  39,  40.)  As  to  the  other 
expressions  in  common,  Weizsacker  correctly  explains  them  by 
saying  that,  since  "  this  quotation  belonged  to  the  Messianic 
demonstration  in  habitual  use,"  it  acquired  in  this  way  the 
fixed  form  under  which  we  find  it  in  our  Syn. 

The/o?',  ver.  28,  refers  to  the  words,  of  whom  it  is  written. 
The  person  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  mentioned  along  with 
the  Messiah,  must  be  of  no  ordinary  distinction.  The  T.  E., 
with  the  Byz.  Mjj.,  reads :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  among  them 
which  are  born  of  woman,  there  hath  arisen  no  greater  prophet 
than  John  the  Baptist."  The  Alex,  omit  the  word  prophet, 
and  rightly;  for  there  is  tautology.  Is  not  every  prophet 
born  of  woman?  The  superiority  of  John  over  all  other 
theocratic  and  human  appearances,  refers  not  to  his  personal 
worth,  but  to  his  position  and  work.  Did  his  inward  life 
surpass  that  of  Abraham,  Elijah,  etc.  .  .  .  ?  Jesus  does  not 
say  it  did.  But  his  mission  is  higher  than  theirs.  And 
nevertheless,  Jesus  adds,  the  ancient  order  of  things  and  the 
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new  are  separated  by  such  a  gulpli,  that  the  least  in  the  latter 
has  a  higher  position  than  John  himself.  The  weakest  disciple 
has  a  more  spiritual  intuition  of  divine  things  than  the  fore- 
runner. He  enjoys  in  Jesus  the  dignity  of  a  son,  while  John 
is  only  a  servant.  The  least  believer  is  one  with  this  Son 
whom  John  announces.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  this 
believer  is  more  faithful  than  John.  John  may  be  further 
advanced  on  Jiis  line,  but  none  the  less  for  that  the  line  of  the 
believer  is  higher  than  his.  There  is  an  element  of  a  higher 
life  in  the  one,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other.  This  reflection 
is  added  by  Jesus  not  with  a  view  to  depreciate  John,  but  to 
explain  and  excuse  the  unstedfastness  of  his  faith,  the  aKav- 
haXi^eadai  (ver.  23).  Several  of  the  ancients  understood  by 
tlie  least  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  either  John's  junior,  or,  for  the 
time,  even  less  illustrious  than  he.  The  only  way  of  sup- 
porting this  interpretation  would  be  to  refer  the  words,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  is  greater,  which  is  evidently  forced. — 
We  have  given  to  the  comparative,  less,  a  superlative  meaning, 
least.  Meyer,  pressing  the  idea  of  the  comparative,  gives  this 
explanation :  "  he  who,  in  the  new  era,  has  a  position  relatively 
less  lofty  than  that  which  John  had  in  the  old."  This  mean- 
ing is  far-fetched ;  Matt,  xviii.  1  shows  us  how  the  sense  of 
the  comparative  becomes  superlative :  he  who  is  greater  [than 
the  other]  ;  whence  :  the  greatest  of  all.  Comp.  also  Luke  ix. 
48. — This  saying,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  beyond  sus- 
picion, shows  how  fully  conscious  Jesus  was  of  introducing 
a  principle  of  life  superior  to  the  most  exalted  element  in 
Judaism. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  Retrospective  Survey  of  the  Ministry  of 
John. — "  And  all  the  people  that  heard  Him,  and  the  piiblicans, 
jibstified  God,  being  hapitized  with  the  baptism  of  John.  30.  But 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves  [the  Pharisees  and  scribes  rendered  God's  design  vain 
in  their  case.  M.  Godet's  trans.],  being  not  baptized  oj  him." — 
These  verses  form  the  transition  from  the  testimony  which 
Jesus  has  just  borne  to  John,  to  the  application  which  He 
desires  to  make  to  the  persons  present.  He  attributes  to  the 
ministry  of  John  a  twofold  result :  a  general  movement  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  ver.  2  9  ;  an  open  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers  who  determine  the  fate  of  the  nation, 
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ver.  30.  Several  interpreters  (Knapp,  Neander)  liave  been 
led  by  the  historical  form  of  these  verses  to  regard  them  as  a 
reflection  of  the  evangelist  introduced  into  the  discourse  of 
Jesus.  But  such  a  mention  of  a  fact  interrupting  a  discourse 
would  be  unexampled.  In  any  case  it  would  be  indicated, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  discourse  pointed  out  in  ver.  31  ; 
the  formula.  And  the  Lord  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
verse,  is  not  authentic.  Had  John  been  still  at  liberty,  the 
words  cdl  that  heard  might,  strictly  speaking,  have  referred 
to  a  fact  which  had  taken  place  at  that  time,  to  a  resolution 
which  His  hearers  had  formed  to  go  and  be  baptized  by  John 
that  very  hour.  But  John  was  no  longer  baptizing  (iii.  19, 
20  ;  Matt.  xi.  2).  These  words  are  therefore  the  continuation 
of  the  discourse.  The  meaning  of  Jesus  is  :  John's  greatness 
(28&  is  only  a  parenthesis)  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people  ;  for  a  time  they  did  homage  to  his  mission,  whilst  (Be, 
ver.  30)  the  rulers  rejected  him.  And  thus  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  eagerness  of  the  people  in  seeking  baptism  from 
John,  his  ministry  has  nevertheless  turned  out  a  decided 
failure,  in  regard  to  the  nation  as  such,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  its  leaders.  The  object  understood  after  all  that  heard 
is  John  the  Baptist  and  his  preaching.  To  justify  God  is  to 
recognise  and  proclaim  by  word  and  deed  the  excellence  of 
His  ways  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  expression:  they 
have  annulled  for  themselves  the  divine  decree,  signifies  that, 
although  man  cannot  foil  God's  plan  for  the  world,  he  may 
render  it  vain  for  himself. — On  this  conduct  of  the  rulers,  see 
iii.  7.  The  indirect  reproof  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  Pharisee 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  5)  for  having  neglected  the  haptism  of 
vjater,  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  this  passage  in 
Luke. 


In  place  of  these  two  verses,  we  find  in  Matthew  (xi.  12-15)  a 
passage  containing  the  following  thoughts  :  The  appearing  of  John 
was  the  close  of  the  legal  and  prophetical  dispensation ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  took  place  immediately  after. 
Only,  men  must  know  how  to  use  a  holy  violence  in  order  to  enter 
into  it  (vers.  12,  13).  John  wac  therefore  the  expected  Elijah: 
Blessed  is  he  who  understands  it  (vers.  14,  13)  !  These  last  two 
verses  occur  again  in  Matt.  xvii.  12,  where  they  are  brought  in  more 
naturally ;  it  is  probable  that  some  similarity  in  the  ideas  led  the 
compiler  to  place  them  here.     As  to  vers.  12  and  13,  they  are  placed 
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by  Lulce  in  a  wholly  different  and  very  obscure  connection,  xvi.  IG. 
According  to  Holtzmann,  it  would  be  Matthew  who  laithf ully  repro- 
duces here  the  common  source,  the  Logia ;  while  Luke,  not  thinking 
the  connection  satisfactory,  substitutes  for  this  passage  from  the 
Logia  another  taken  from  the  proto-Mark,  which  Matthew  introduces 
at  xxi.  31,  32.  Since,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  passage 
omitted  here,  he  gives  it  another  place,  in  a  very  incomprehensible 
context,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  two  verses, 
in  order  to  make  the  connection  more  intelligible.  Holtzmann  quite 
prides  himself  on  this  explanation,  and  exclaims :  "All  the  difficulties 
are  solved.  .  .  .  This  example  is  very  instructive  as  showing  the 
way  in  which  such  difficulties  should  be  treated  "  (pp.  143-5).  The 
only  thing  proved,  in  our  opinion,  is,  that  by  attempting  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Syn.  by  such  manipulations  we  become  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  improbal^ilities.  Luke,  forsooth,  took  the  passage  v. 
12-15  (Matthew)  away  from  its  context,  because  the  connection  did 
not  ai:>pear  to  him  satisfactory,  and  inserted  this  same  passage  in  liis 
OAvn  Gospel,  xvi.  16,  in  a  context  where  it  becomes  more  unintelli- 
gible still !  Is  it  not  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Matthew's 
discourse  was  originally  composed  for  a  collection  of  Logia,  in  which 
it  bore  the  title  :  On  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  the  compiler  collected 
under  this  head  all  the  words  known  to  him  which  Jesus  had  uttered 
at  different  times  on  this  subject]  As  to  Luke,  he  follows  his  own 
sources  of  information,  which,  as  he  has  told  us,  faithfully  represent 
the  oral  tradition,  and  which  furnish  evidence  of  their  accuracy  at 
every  fresh  test. 

Gess  endeavours,  it  is  true,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Matthew's 
text.  The  violent  (Matt.  xi.  12)  would  be,  according  to  him,  the 
messengers  ot  John  the  Baptist,  thus  designated  on  account  of  the 
abruptness  with  which  they  had  put  their  question  to  Jesus  before 
all  the  people.  And  Jesus  declared  this  zeal  laudable  in  comparison 
with  the  indifference  shown  by  the  people  (vers.  31-35).  But,  1. 
How  could  Jesus  say  of  the  disciples  of  John  that  they  were  forcing 
an  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  whilst  they  frequently  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  Him  (Matt.  ix.  14  ;  John  iii.  26)  ?  2.  There 
would  be  no  proportion  between  the  gravity  of  this  saying  thus 
understood,  and  that  of  the  declarations  which  precede  and  follow 
it  upon  the  end  of  the  prophetic  and  the  opening  of  the  Messianic 
era. 

Vers.  31—35.^  The  Apijlication. — "  Wliereunto  then  shall  I 
lilcen  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  and  to  what  are  they  like  ? 
32.   The?/  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  niarket-'place,  and 

^  Ver.  31.  The  T.  E.  at  the  commencement  of  the  verse,  with  some  Mnn.,  n-jn 
?s  a  Kupio;, — Ver.  32.  Instead  ot  xa;  Xiyoutnv,  X*  B.  read  a.  Xsyn,  D.  L.  some 
Mnn.  Xiyovris. — X.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  omit  vfuv. — Ver.  35.  Some  Mjj.  several  Mnn. 
omit  ^avruv.     S.  B.  sonie  Mnn.  It.  place  it  belore  r&iv. — X-  reads  ipyuv  instead 

of  Tixvav. 
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calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  We  have  pijjcd  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not 
wept.  33.  For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  hread  nor 
drinking  ivine,  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  devil.  34.  21ie  Son  of 
man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say,  Behold  a  glutton- 
ous man  and  a  wine-hibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
35.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." — Here  it  is 
no  longer  the  ministry  of  John  simply  that  is  the  subject. 
Jesus  is  expressing  His  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  gene- 
ration then  living,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  divine  messages 
with  which  it  had  just  been  favoured.  There  is  something 
severe  in  the  double  question  of  ver.  31.  Jesus  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  comparison  that  will  adequately  set  forth 
the  senseless  conduct  which  He  has  witnessed.  At  last  His 
mind  fixes  on  an  image  which  answers  to  His  thought.  He 
recalls  a  game  at  which  the  children  of  His  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  play,  and  in  which  perhaps  He  had  Himself  in  His 
youth  taken  part  of  an  evening,  in  the  market-place  of 
Nazareth.  This  game  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  which 
we  call  a  charade.  The  players  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups,  of  which  each  one  in  turn  commences  the  representa- 
tion of  a  scene  in  ordinary  life,  while  the  other,  taking  up  the 
scene  thus  begun,  finishes  the  representation  of  it.  It  is 
not  therefore,  as  wdth  us,  the  mere  guessing  of  a  ivord ;  but, 
in  conformity  with  the  more  dramatic  character  of  the  oriental 
genius,  a  passing  from  the  position  of  spectators  to  that  of 
actors,  so  as  to  finish  the  representation  commenced  by  the 
players  who  imagined  the  scene.  In  this  case  two  attempts 
are  made  alternatively,  one  by  each  of  the  two  groups  of 
children  {irpoajiavovcnv  aX\.r)\oi<i,  calling  one  to  another,  ver. 
32);  but  with  equal  want  of  success.  Each  time  the  actors 
whose  turn  it  is  to  start  the  game  are  foiled  by  the  disagree- 
able humour  of  their  companions,  whose  part  it  is  to  take  up 
the  representation  and  finish  the  scene.  The  first  company 
comes  playing  a  dance  tune  ;  the  others,  instead  of  rising  and 
forming  a  dance,  remain  seated  and  indifferent.  The  latter,  in 
their  turn,  indicate  a  scene  of  mourning ;  the  others,  instead  of 
forming  themselves  into  a  funeral  procession,  assume  a  weary, 
sullen  attitude.  And  thus,  when  the  game  is  over,  each 
company  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  other,  and  say :  "  We 
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have  .  . .  ,  you  have  not .  . ." — The  general  meaning  is  obvious : 
the  actors,  in  both  cases,  represent  the  two  divine  messengers 
joined  by  the  faithful  followers  who  gathered  about  them  from 
the  first :  John,  with  his  call  to  repentance,  and  his  train  of 
penitents  ;  Jesus,  with  His  promises  of  grace,  and  attended  by 
a  company  of  happy  believers.  But  while  the  means  they 
employ  are  so  different,  and  so  opposed  even,  that  it  seems 
that  any  man  who  resists  the  one  must  submit  to  the  other, 
moral  insensibility  and  a  carping  spirit  have  reached  such  a 
height  in  Israel  that  they  paralyze  their  effects.'^  De  "Wette, 
Meyer,  and  Bleek  give  quite  a  different  application  of  the 
figure.  According  to  them,  the  company  which  begins  the 
game  represents  the  people,  who  want  to  make  the  divine 
messengers  act  according  to  their  fancy ;  the  other  company, 
which  refuses  to  enter  into  their  humour,  represents  John  and 
Jesus,  who  persevere,  without  deviation,  in  the  path  God  has 
marked  out  for  them.  But,  in  this  case,  the  blame  in  the 
parable  should  fall  not  on  the  second  company,  which  would  be 
justified  in  not  entering  into  a  part  imposed  upon  them,  but 
on  the  first,  which  tries  to  exact  a  tyrannical  compulsion  on 
the  other.  Now  it  is  not  so  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  those 
on  whom  the  blame  falls  are  the  dissatisfied  and  peevish 
spectators,  who  each  time  refuse  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
game  (and  ye  say  . . .,  and  ye  say  . . .,  vers.  33,  34).  Besides, 
when  did  the  people  seek  to  exert  such  an  influence  on  John 
and  Jesus  as  would  be  indicated  here  ?  Lastly,  there  is  an 
evident  correspondence  between  the  two  reproaches:  "  We 
have  piped ..  .,  we  have  mourned...;"  and  the  two  facts: 
"  John  came  . . .  Tlie  Son  of  man  is  come  ..."  What  has  led 
these  interpreters  astray  is  the  somewhat  inaccurate  form  in 
which  the  parable  is  introduced  at  ver.  32  :  "This  generation 
is  like  to  children  calling  one  to  another."  But  in  these  pre- 
ambles the  connection  between  the  image  and  the  idea  is  often 
indicated  in  a  concise  and  somewhat  inaccurate  manner.  Thus 
Matt.  viii.  24 :  "  TJie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 

1  The  figure,  as  explained  by  M.  Godet,  would  ratlier  illustrate  a  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  those  of  Jesus,  than  the  waywardness 
and  indifference  of  the  Jewish  people  to  God's  messengers.  Surely  the  difficulty 
wliich  the  commentators  find  here  arises  from  pressing  the  correspondence  of  the 
figure  beyond  the  single  point  of  the  untoward nesa  of  the  generation  to  which 
John  and  Jesus  preached.  — Tii. 
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wliich  sowed"  and  elsewhere.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  ver, 
32  is  simply  this:  "The  conduct  of  the  present  generation 
towards  the  messengers  sent  to  it  by  God  is  like  that  which 
takes  place  amongst  children  who  . .  ."  By  the  repetition  of 
"  and  ye  say  "  (vers.  33  and  34),  Jesus  translates,  so  to  speak, 
into  words  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  enter  into  the  feeling 
of  holy  grief  or  holy  joy  with  which  God  would  impress 
them. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this  general  resistance,  divine  wisdom 
finds  some  hearts  which  open  to  its  different  solicitations,  and 
which  justify  by  their  docility  the  contrary  methods  it  adopts. 
These  Jesus  calls  the  children  of  wisdom,  according  to  an 
expression  used  in  the  book  ot  Proverbs.  Kai  (ver.  35)  : 
"  And  nevertheless."  The  preposition  airo,  from,  indicates  that 
God's  justification  is  derived  from  these  same  men,  that  is  to 
say,  from  their  repentance  on  hearing  the  reproof  and  threat- 
enings  of  John,  and  from  their  faith,  resembling  a  joyous 
amen,  in  the  promises  of  Jesus.  IldvTcov,  all :  not  one  of  these 
children  of  wisdom  remain  behind  .  .  . ;  all  torce  their  way  into 
the  kingdom. — The  term  wisdom  recalls  the  word  counsel  (ver. 
30);  the  expression  is  justified,  tlie  Justified  of  ver.  29.  This 
connection  will  not  allow  of  the  meaning  being  given  to  ver. 
35,  which  some  have  proposed :  "  Divine  wisdom  has  been 
justified  from  the  accusations  (airo)  brought  against  it  by  its 
own  children,  the  Jews."  This  meaning  is  also  excluded  by 
the  word  cdl,  which  would  contain  an  inadmissible  exaggera- 
tion (ver.  29).-^ — Instead  of  t6kvoov,  children,  X  reads  epycov, 
works  :  "Wisdom  has  derived  its  justification  from  the  excellent 
works  which  it  produces  in  those  who  submit  to  it."  But  the 
epithet  Trdvroov,  all,  does  not  suit  this  sense.  The  reading 
epycov  is  taken  from  the  text  of  Matthew,  in  certain  documents 
(i<.  B.  Syr.  Cop.).     It  would  be  more  allowable  in  that  Gospel, 

^  Holtzniann,  following  Hitzig,  regards  the  word  -ravrav,  all,  as  added  by 
Luke,  wlio  wrongly  applied  (as  we  have  done)  this  expression,  cldkh-en  of  wisdom, 
to  believers.  What  wonderful  sagacity  our  critics  have !  Not  only  do  they 
know  more  than  the  evangelists  did  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
Master,  but  they  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  exact  terms  ! — For 
Holtzmann's  sense  utto  would  have  been  needed  instead  of  a^-o. — It  is  unnecessary 
to  refute  the  opiiiion  of  "Weizsacker  and  others,  who  regard  the  question  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  the  first  sign  of  a  new-born  faith.  This  opinion  gives  the 
lie  to  the  scene  of  the  baptism,  to  the  testimonies  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  tho 
answer  even  of  Jesus  (vers.  23  and  286). 
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in  wliicli  the  word  iravrcou  is  omitted.  But  even  then  it  is 
improbable. 

This  discourse  is  one  of  those  which  best  show  what  Jesus 
was  as  a  popular  speaker.  The  understanding  is  brought  into 
play,  and  the  curiosity  stimulated  by  the  interrogative  form 
(vers.  24,  26,  and  31) ;  and  the  imagination  excited  by  lively 
images,  full  of  charm  (vers.  24,  25,  and  32).  Lastly,  there  is 
a  striking  application  to  the  conscience :  John  failed  through 
his  austerity ;  I  shall  fail  through  my  gentleness ;  neither 
under  one  form  nor  another  will  you  obey  God.  Nevertheless 
there  are  those  whose  conduct  by  condemning  you  justifies 
God. 

5.  The  Gratitude  of  the  Woman  ivlio  was  a  Sinner :  vii. 
36-50. — The  following  narrative  seems  to  have  been  placed 
here  as  an  illustration  of  wisdom  being  justified  by  her  children 
(ver.  3  5),  and  particularly  of  this  last  word  :  all. 

Vers.  36-39.^  The  Offence. — We  are  still  in  that  epoch  of 
transition,  when  the  rupture  between  our  Lord  and  the  Phari- 
sees, although  already  far  advanced,  was  not  complete.  A 
member  of  this  party  could  still  invite  Him  without  difficulty. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  invitation  was  given  with  a 
hostile  intention.  But  this  Pharisee's  own  reflection,  ver.  39, 
shows  his  moral  state.  He  was  hesitating  between  the  holy 
impression  which  Jesus  made  upon  him,  and  the  antipathy 
which  his  caste  felt  against  Him.  Jesus  speaks  to  him  in  a 
tone  so  friendly  and  familiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  him 
animated  by  malevolent  feelings.  Further,  ver.  42  proves 
unanswerably  that  he  had  received  some  spiritual  benefit  from 
Jesus,  and  that  he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude  towards 
Him  ;  and  ver.  47  says  expressly  that  he  loved  Jesus,  although 
feebly. — The  entrance  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  into 
such  society  was  an  act  of  great  courage,  for  she  might  expect 
to  be  ignominiously  sent  away.  The  power  of  a  gratitude  that 
knew  no  bounds  for  a  priceless  benefit  which  she  had  received 
from  the  Saviour  can  alone  explain  her  conduct.  Ver.  42 
shows  what   this  benefit   was.       It   was  the  pardon    of  her 

'  Ver.  36.  N.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  It"'"'',  some  Mnn.,  rov  axov  instead  of  r>i>  «/«<«>. — 
N.  B.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.,  xariKXih  instead  of  avsxX(^jj. — Ver.  37.  N.  V>.  L. 
Z.  It*'''J.  place  vjTi;  >jv  after  ywn,  and  not  after  £v  tvs  ■ttoXu. — Ver.  38.  N*  A.  D.  L.  X., 
%1%lJt,'j!,(rffiv  instead  of  I'^ii^a.^iv. 
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numerous  and  fearful  sins.  Was  it  on  hearing  Him  preach, 
or  in  a  private  interview,  or  through  one  of  those  looks  of 
Jesus  which  for  broken  hearts  were  like  a  ray  from  heaven . . .  ? 
She  had  received  from  Him  the  joy  of  salvation;  and  the 
perfume  which  she  brought  with  her  was  the  emblem  of  her 
ardent  gratitude  for  this  unspeakable  gift.  If  we  adopt  the 
Alex,  reading,  the  sense  is  :  "A  woman  who  was  a  sinner  in 
that  city,"  that  is  to  say,  who  practised  in  that  very  city  her 
shameful  profession.  The  received  reading :  "  There  was  in 
the  city  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner,"  is  less  harsh. — 'Afiap- 
T&)Xo9,  a,  sinner,  in  the  same  superlative  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  thought  they  might  apply  this  epithet  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gal.  ii.  15). — Mvpov  denotes  any  kind  of  odoriferous  vege- 
table essence,  particularly  that  of  the  myrtle. — As  it  was  the 
custom  when  at  table  to  recline  upon  a  couch,  the  feet  being 
directed  backwards,  and  Mdthout  their  sandals,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  this  woman  from  coming  up  to  Jesus  and 
anointing  His  feet.  But  just  when  she  was  preparing  to  pay 
Him  this  homage,  she  burst  into  tears  at  remembrance  of  her 
faults.  Her  tears  streamed  down  upon  the  Saviour's  feet,  and 
having  no  cloth  to  wipe  them,  she  promptly  loosed  her  hair, 
and  with  that  supplied  its  place.  In  order  to  duly  appreciate 
this  act,  we  must  remember  that  among  the  Jews  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  humiliations  for  a  woman  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  her  hair  down.^ — The  Ti9,  wlio  (ver.  3  9),  refers  to  the  name 
and  family,  and  the  iroTairri,  what,  to  the  character  and  conduct. 
Vers.  40-43.^  The  Farahle. — If  this  man  wanted  a  proof  of 
the  prophetic  gift  of  Jesus,  he  received  it  instantly  in  the  fol- 
lowing parable,  which  so  exactly  meets  his  thoughts  and  secret 
questions.  The  form  of  the  following  conversation  is  kindly, 
familiar,  and  even  slightly  humorous.  It  is  just  the  tone  of 
the  Socratic  irony.  The  denarius  was  equivalent  to  about  three 
farthings ;  the  larger  of  the  two  sums  amounted,  therefore, 
to  about  XI 6,  the  smaller  to  32s.  The  former  represents  the 
enormous  amount  of  sins  to  which  this  sinful  woman  pleaded 
guilty,  and  which  Jesus  had  pardoned  ;  the  latter,  the  few 
infractions  of  the  law  for  which  the  Pharisee  reproached  him- 
self, and  from  the  burden  of  which  Jesus  had  also  released  him. 

'  See  my  Commeniaire  sur  VEvangile  de  Saint  Jean,  cliap.  xii.  3. 
2  Ver.  42.   t^.  B.  L.  Z.  some  Mun.  Syr.  omit  u^i. 
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• — 'Op6a)^  tfcptva<;:  "  tliou  hast  rightly  judged  ;  and  in  judging 
so  rightly,  tliou  hast  condemned  thyself."  It  is  the  irdw 
6p9(o<;  of  Socrates,  when  he  had  caught  his  interlocutor  in  his 
net.  But  that  which  establishes  such  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  Jesus  and  the  Greek  sage,  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
identifies  Himself,  both  here  and  in  what  follows,  with  the 
offended  God  who  pardons  and  who  becomes  the  object  of  the 
sinner's  grateful  love. 

Vers.  44-47.-^  Jihe  Application. — Jesus  follows  an  order  the 
inverse  of  that  which  He  had  taken  in  the  parable.  In  the 
latter  He  descends  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  debt 
remitted  to  the  gratitude  experienced.  In  the  application,  on 
the  contrary.  He  ascends  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  For 
the  effect  is  evident,  and  comes  under  the  observation  of  the 
senses  (/3Xe7ret9). — Jesus  describes  it,  vers.  44-46,  whilst  the 
cause  is  concealed  (ver.  47),  and  can  only  be  got  at  by  means 
of  the  principle  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  parable. — 
During  the  first  part  of  the  conversation,  Jesus  was  turned 
towards  Simon.  He  now  turns  towards  the  woman  whom  He 
is  about  to  make  the  subject  of  His  demonstration.  Jesus 
had  not  complained  of  the  want  of  respect  and  the  impolite- 
ness of  His  host.  But  He  had  noticed  them,  and  felt  them 
deeply.  And  now  what  a  contrast  He  draws  between  the 
cold  and  measured  welcome  of  the  Pharisee,  who  appeared  to 
think  that  it  was  honour  enough  to  admit  Him  to  his  table, 
and  the  love  shown  by  this  woman  that  was  a  sinner !  The 
customary  bath  for  the  feet  had  been  omitted  by  the  one, 
while  copious  tears  were  showered  upon  His  feet  by  the  other ; 
the  usual  kiss  with  which  the  host  received  his  guests  Simon 
had  neglected,  while  the  woman  had  covered  His  feet  with 
kisses  ;  the  precious  perfume  with  which  it  was  usual  to 
anoint  an  honoured  guest  on  a  festive  day  (Ps.  xxiii.  5)  he 
bad  withheld,  but  she  had  more  than  made  up  for  the  oinission. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  Simon,  it  is  she  who  has  done  Jesus  the 
honours  of  the  house  !  The  omission  of  t%  Ke<^akrj^  (ver.  44) 
in  the  Alex.,  "  [the  hairs]  of  her  head"  is  probably  the  result 
ot  negligence.     The  word  perfectly  suits  the  context ;  the  head, 

'  Ver.  44.  rm  xiipaXm,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  K.  Avith  11  Mjj.  after  (pil'v, 
is  omitted  by  11  Mjj.  25  Mnn.  Syr«=^.  It.,  etc.— Ver.  45.  L*  some  Mnn.  It"''*), 
read  s/(r»x^sv  instead  ot  ii(rnX6ov. — Ver.  47.  K*,  ifrov  instead  ol  X'.yu. 
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as  the  most  noble  part  of  the  body,  is  opposed  to  the  fed 
of  Jesus. — The  reading  ela-rjkOev,  "  [ever  since]  she  entered" 
found  in  one  Mn.,  has  at  first  glance  something  taking  about 
it.  But  it  has  too  little  support ;  and  the  T.  E.,  "  ever  since 
/  entered"  is  in  reality  preferable.  Jesus  thereby  reminds 
Simon  of  the  moment  when  He  came  under  his  roof,  and  when 
He  had  a  right  to  expect  those  marks  of  respect  and  affection 
which  had  been  neglected.  The  woman  had  followed  Jesus 
so  closely  that  she  had  all  but  entered  with  Him ;  there  she 
Avas,  the  moment  He  was  set  at  the  table,  to  pay  Him  homage. 
— From  this  visible  effect — the  total  difference  between  the 
love  of  the  one  and  the  love  of  the  other,  Jesus  ascends,  ver. 
47,  to  its  hidden  cause — the  difference  in  the  measure  of  for- 
giveness accorded  to  them  respectively.  Ov  %a/3ii^,  wlicrcfore ; 
properly,  em  account  of  ivliich,  that  is  to  say,  of  this  contrast 
between  the  respective  exhibitions  of  your  gratitude  (vers. 
44-46).  This  conjunction  is  the  inverse  of  the  therefore  in 
ver.  42,  which  led  from  the  cause  to  the  foreseen  effect. — We 
might  make  this  wlurefore  bear  upon  the  principal  idea,  "  Her 
sins  are  forgiven  her."  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  regard 
the  words  Xe7&)  aol,  I  say  unto  thee,  as  an  inserted  phrase,  and 
the  last  projDosition  as  an  epexegetical  explanation  of  this 
wherefore:  "Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  many  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  that  because  she  loved  much."  But  we  may 
also  make  the  wherefore  bear  directly  on  "  I  say  unto  thee," 
and  make  all  the  rest  of  the  verse  the  complement  of  this 
verb  :  "  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  that  her  many  sins  are  for- 
given her,  because  that  .  .  ."  The  latter  is  evidently  the 
more  simple  construction.  The  reading,  /  said  unto  thee,  of  X, 
would  indicate  that  this  truth  was  already  contained  in  this 
parable.  It  has  neither  authority  nor  probability.  —  How 
should  we  understand  the  words,  for  she  loved  much  ?  Is  love, 
according  to  Jesus,  the  cause  of  forgiveness  ?  Catholic  inter- 
preters, and  even  many  Protestants,  understand  the  words  in 
this  sense :  God  forgives  us  much  when  we  love  much ;  little, 
if  we  love  little.  But,  1.  In  this  case  there  is  no  coherence 
whatever  between  the  parable  and  its  application.  On  this 
principle,  Jesus  should  not  have  asked,  ver.  42,  "Which  of 
tliem  will  love  Him  most  ? "  but,  "  Which  then  loved  Him 
most?"     The   remission  of  the  two  debts  of  such  different 
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amounts  ivould  result  from  the  different  degrees  of  love  in  the 
two  debtors  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  debts  remitted  which  produces  the  different  amount 
ot  gratitude.  2.  There  would  be,  if  possible,  a  more  striking 
incoherence  still  between  the  first  part  of  the  application,  ver. 
47«,  and  the  second,  ver.  476:  "To  whom  little  is  forgiven, 
the  same  loveth  little."  To  be  logical,  Jesus  should  have  said 
precisely  the  contrary :  "  Who  loves  little,  to  him  little  is 
forgiven."  3.  The  words,  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  (ver.  50), 
clearly  show  what,  in  Jesus'  view,  was  the  principle  on  which 
forgiveness  was  granted  to  this  woman ;  it  was  faith,  not  love. 
We  must  not  forget  that  on,  heecmse,  frequently  expresses, 
just  as  OUT  for  does,  not  the  relation  of  the  eff'ect  to  its  cause, 
but  the  relation  (purely  logical)  of  the  proof  to  the  thing  proved. 
We  may  say.  It  is  light,  for  the  sun  is  risen  ;  but  we  may  also 
say,  The  sun  is  risen,  for  [I  say  this  because]  it  is  light.  So 
in  this  passage  the  ore,  because,  for,  may,  and,  according  to 
what  precedes  and  follows,  miist  mean :  "  I  say  unto  thee  that 
her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  as  thou  must  infer  from  this,  that 
she  loved  much."  Thus  all  is  consistent,  the  application  with 
the  parable,  this  saying  with  the  words  that  follow,  and  Jesus 
with  Himself  and  with  St.  Paul. — Ver.  47&  contains  the  other 
side  of  the  application  of  this  same  principle  :  the  less  forgive- 
ness, the  less  love.  This  is  addressed  to  Simon.  But  with 
delicacy  of  feeling  Jesus  gives  this  severe  truth  the  form  of  a 
general  proposition,  "He  to  lohom  .  .  . ;"  just  as  He  also  did 
with  Nicodemus,  "  Exeept  a  man  be  born  .  .  ."  (John  iii.  3). 

The  thought  expressed  in  this  ver.  47  raises  two  diffi- 
culties :  1.  May  forgiveness  be  only  partial  ?  Then  there 
would  be  men  half-saved  and  half-lost !  2.  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  sinned  deeply  in  order  to  love  much  ? — The  real  forgive- 
ness of  the  least  sin  certainly  contains  in  germ  a  complete 
salvation,  but  only  in  germ.  If  faith  is  maintained  and  grows, 
this  forgiveness  will  gradually  extend  to  all  the  sins  of  a  man's 
life,  just  as  they  will  then  become  more  thoroughly  known 
and  acknowledged.  The  first  forgiveness  is  the  pledge  of  all 
the  rest.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  forgiveness  already  granted 
will  be  withdrawn,  just  as  represented  in  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  debtor,  Matt,  xviii. ;  and  the  work  of  grace,  instead  of 
becoming  complete,  will  prove  abortive.     All  is  transition  here 
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"below,  free  transition,  either  to  perfect  salvation  or  to  com- 
plete condemnation.  As  to  the  great  amomit  of  sin  necessary 
in  order  to  loving  much,  we  need  add  nothing  to  what  each  of 
ns  already  has ;  it  is  sufficient  to  estimate  accurately  what  we 
have.  What  is  wanting  to  the  hest  of  us,  in  order  to  love 
much,  is  not  sin,  but  the  knowledge  of  it. 

Vers.  48-50.  Conclusion. — Bleek  has  inferred  from  ver.  48, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  that  until  this  moment  the  woman 
had  not  obtained  forgiveness.  This  supposition  is  excluded 
by  all  that  precedes,  Bleek  forgets  that  a^ewvrai  is  a  perfect 
indicating  an  actual  state  resulting  from  an  act  accomplished 
at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  past.  Having  regard  to  the 
Pharisaical  denials  of  the  persons  composing  the  assembly,  and 
to  the  doubts  which  might  arise  in  the  heart  of  the  sinning 
woman  herself,  Jesus  renews  to  her  the  assurance  of  the  divine 
fact  of  which  she  had  within  her  the  witness  and  warrant. 
This  direct  and  personal  declaration  corresponds  with  the  in- 
ward witness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  our  own  experience,  after 
we  have  embraced  the  promises  of  the  Word  (Eph.  i.  13). — 
On  the  objection,  ver.  49,  comp.  ver.  21.  Kai,  even;  besides 
all  the  other  extraordinary  things  He  does. — Jesus  continues 
as  if  He  had  not  heard,  but  all  the  while  taking  account  of 
what  was  being  said  around  Him  {el-rre  Si,  "hut  He  said"). 
While  addressing  the  woman.  He  shows  the  people  assembled 
tlie  firm  foundation  on  which  her  forgiveness  rests.  She  has 
the  benefit  of  this  decree :  Whosoever  believeth  is  saved. 
Let  her  go  away,  then,  with  her  treasure,  her  peace,  in  spite 
of  all  their  pharisaical  murmurs !  Eh  dpi^vrjv,  in  peace,  and 
to  enjoy  peace. 

This  beautiful  narrative,  preserved  by  Luke  alone,  contains 
the  two  essential  elements  of  what  is  called  Paulinism — the 
freeness  and  universality  of  salvation.  Does  it  follow  from 
this  that  it  was  invented  posterior  to  Paul  in  order  to  set 
forth  these  great  principles  ?  It  simply  proves  that  it  was 
Luke's  intention,  as  he  said  at  the  beginning  (i.  4),  to  show 
by  his  Gospel,  that  the  doctrine  so  clearly  expressed  and  so 
earnestly  preached  by  Paul  was  already  contained  in  germ  in 
all  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that  the  gospel  of  Paid  is 
nothing  but  the  application  of  the  principles  previously  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  Himself. 
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A  very  similar  narrative  to  this  is  found  in  the  other  three 
Gospels,  but  assigned  to  a  much  later  time — to  the  Passion  Aveek. 
Mary,  a  sister  of  Lazarus,  anoints  Jesus  at  a  repast  which  is  given 
Him  by  the  people  of  Bethany  (Matt.  xxvi.  G  et  seq. ;  Mark  xiv.  3 
et  seq. ;  John  xii.  1  et  seq.).  A  great  number  of  interpreters  agree 
that  this  incident  is  the  same  as  that  we  have  just  been  considering 
in  Luke.  They  rely  on  the  similarity  of  the  act,  on  the  circum- 
stance that  Luke  does  not  relate  the  anointing  at  Bethany;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  three  other  evangelists  do  not  mention  this 
in  Galilee ;  and  lastly,  on  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  owner  of 
the  house  where  the  repast  is  given  bears  the  name  of  Simon  (Luke 
V.  40  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6  ;  Mark  xiv.  3).  These  reasons,  doubtless,  have 
their  weight ;  but  they  are  not  decisive.  The  act  of  anointing  was 
associated  with  such  a  common  usage  on  festive  occasions  (Luke  v. 
46  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it 
was  repeated.  The  causes  of  the  omission  of  a  narrative  in  one  or 
two  of  the  evangelists  are  too  accidental  for  us  to  be  able  to  base 
any  solid  conclusion  upon  it.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  omission 
in  Matthew  of  the  healing  of  the  possessed  at  Capernaum,  and  of 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  in  Mark,  omissions  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for.  As  to  the  name  Simon,  it  was  so  common, 
that  out  of  the  small  number  of  persons  designated  by  name  in  the 
N.  T.,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  Simons  !  The  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  difference  of  the  two  incidents  are  the  following  :  1st.  The 
difference  of  place — Galilee  in  Luke  ;  in  the  other  three,  Judaea. 
This  reason  is  of  secondary  value,  it  is  true,  because  in  chap.  x. 
Luke  appears  to  place  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Martha  and  Mary  in  the 
midst  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  2d.  The  difference  of  time.  Sd. 
The  difference  of  persons  :  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  in  Luke, 
is  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  the  host  (ver.  37,  "a  tcoman  of  the  city"), 
and  Simon  himself  regards  her  as  such,  and  as  altogether  unknown 
to  Jesus  (ver.  39) ;  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  a  beloved 
family,  which  habitually  received  Jesus  under  their  roof.  Besides, 
we  must  always  feel  a  repugnance  to  identify  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  as  we  know  her  in  John  xi.  and  Luke  x.  38-42,  with  a 
woman  of  ill  fame.  4/!A.  The  most  imj)ortant  difference  resjjects 
what  was  said  :  at  Bethany,  a  complaint  from  Judas  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  and  a  reply  from  Jesus  announcing  His  approaching  death  ; 
in  Galilee,  the  great  evangelical  declaration,  that  love  is  the  fruit  of 
forgiveness,  which  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith. 
What  agreement  can  be  discovered  between  these  two  conversations  1 
We  may  conceive  of  very  considerable  alterations  being  made  by 
tradition  in  the  historical  framework  of  a  narrative.  But  by  Avhat 
marvellous  process  could  one  of  these  two  conversations  have  been 
transformed  into  the  other  ? 

6,  TJie  Women  who  ministered  to  Jesus:  viii.  1-3. — By 
the  side  of  the  high  religious  problems  raised  by  the  life  of 
Jesus,  there  is  a  question,  seldom  considered,  which  neverthe- 
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less  possesses  some  interest :  How  did  Jesus  find  the  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  two  or  three  years  that  His  ministry 
lasted  ?  He  had  given  up  His  earthly  occupation.  He  de- 
liberately refrained  from  using  His  miraculous  power  to  supply 
His  necessities.  Further,  He  was  not  alone ;  He  was  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  twelve  men,  who  had  also  abandoned 
their  trade,  and  whose  maintenance  He  had  taken  on  Himself 
in  calling  them  to  follow  Him.  The  wants  of  this  itinerant 
society  were  met  out  of  a  common  purse  (John  xiii.  29) ;  the 
same  source  furnished  their  alms  to  the  poor  (John  xii.  6). 
But  how  was  this  purse  itself  filled  ?  The  problem  is  partly, 
but  not  completely,  explained  by  hospitality.  Had  He  not 
various  needs,  of  clothing,  etc.  ?  The  true  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  this  passage,  which  possesses,  there- 
iore,  considerable  interest.  Jesus  said  :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  other  things  shall  he  added  unto  yoit."  He  also 
said :  "  There  is  none  that  leaves  father,  mother  .  .  .,  house,  lands 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  vjho  docs  not  find  a  hundred  times 
more."  He  derived  these  precepts  from  His  daily  experience. 
The  grateful  love  of  those  whom  He  filled  with  His  spiritual 
riches  provided  for  His  temporal  necessities,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  His  disciples.  Some  pious  women  spontaneously 
rendered  Him  the  services  of  mother  and  sisters. 

This  passage  would  suffice  to  prove  the  excellence  of  Luke's 
sources ;  their  originality,  for  the  other  evangelists  furnish  no 
similar  information ;  their  exactness,  for  who  would  have  in- 
vented such  simple  and  positive  details  with  the  names  and 
rank  of  these  women  ?  and  their  purity,  for  what  can  be 
further  removed  from  false  marvels  and  legendary  fictions  than 
this  perfectly  natural  and  prosaic  account  ot  the  Lord's  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  course  of  His  ministry  ? 

Vers.  1-3.^  Luke  indicates  this  time  as  a  distinctly  marked 
epoch  in  the  ministry  of  the  Lord.  He  ceases  to  make 
Capernaum,  His  Ihia  ttoXl^,  His  oivn  city  (Matt.  ix.  1),  the 
centre  of  His  activity  ;  He  adopts  an  altogether  itinerant  mode 
of  life,  and  literally  has  no  place  where  to  lay  His  head.  It 
is  this  chanG;e  in  His  mode  of  living,  carried  out  at  this  time, 

'  Ver.  3.  Instead  of  avra,  wliicli  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  N.  A.  L.  M.  X.  n. 
several  Mnn.  It^"<i.,  avro,;  is  read  in  13  JIjj.  90  Mnn.  Syr.  It*""!.  Or.  Aug.— The 
Mss.  vary  between  sx  and  octo. 
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whicli  induces  Luke  to  place  here  this  glimpse  into  the  means 
of  His  material  support.  The  aor.  ijeveTO,  it  came  to  2^ciss 
(ver.  1),  indicates  a  definite  time.  The  Kal  before  auT09,  as  the 
sign  of  the  apodosis,  betrays  an  Aramoean  source.  The  imperf. 
BicoSeue,  He  ivcnt  tliroiiglioid,  denotes  a  slow  and  continuous 
mode  of  traA'elling.  The  preposition  Kara  expresses  the  par- 
ticular care  which  He  bestowed  on  every  place,  whether  large 
{city)  or  small  {village).  Everywhere  He  gave  Himself  time 
to  stay.  To  the  general  idea  of  a  proclamation,  expressed  by 
the  verb  K'qpvaaetv,  to  preach,  the  second  verb,  to  evangelize,  to 
announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  adds  the  idea  of  a 
proclamation  of  grace  as  the  prevailing  character  of  His  teach- 
ing.— The  Twelve  accompanied  Him,  What  a  strange  sight 
this  little  band  presented,  passing  through  the  cities  and 
country  as  a  number  of  members  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
entirely  given  up  to  the  work  of  spreading  and  celebrating 
salvation  !  Had  the  world  ever  seen  anything  like  it  ? — 
Among  the  women  who  accompanied  this  band,  filling  the 
humble  office  of  servants,  Luke  makes  special  mention  first 
of  Mary,  surnamed  Magdalene.  This  surname  is  probably  de- 
rived from  her  being  originally  from  Magdala,  a  town  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xv.  39), 
the  situation  of  which  to  the  north  of  Tiberias  is  still  indi- 
cated at  the  present  day  by  a  village  named  El-Megdil  {the 
toiver).  The  seven  demons  (Mark  xvi.  9)  denote,  without 
doubt,  the  culminating  point  of  her  possession,  resulting  from 
a  series  of  attacks,  each  of  which  had  aggravated  the  evil 
(Luke  xi.  24-26).  It  is  without  the  least  foundation  that 
tradition  identifies  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  penitent  sinner 
of  chap.  vii.  Possession,  which  is  a  disease  (see  iv.  33),  has 
been  wrongly  confounded  with  a  state  of  moral  corruption. 
The  surname,  of  Magdala,  is  intended  to  distinguish  this  Mary 
from  all  the  others  of  this  name,  more  particularly  from  her  of 
Bethany. — Clmza  was  probably  entrusted  with  some  of&ce  in 
the  household  of  Herod  Antipas.  Might  he  not  be  that 
/3ao-iXt/co?,  court  lord,  whose  son  Jesus  had  healed  (John  iv.), 
and  who  had  believed  loitli  all  his  house .? — We  know  nothing 
of  Susanna  and  the  other  women. — AXrive'^  reminds  us  that  it 
was  in  the  capacity  of  servants  that  they  accompanied  Him. — 
AiaKovdv,  to  serve,  here  denotes  pecuniary  assistance,  as  Eom. 
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XV.  25,  and  also  the  personal  attentions  whicli  might  be  ren- 
dered by  a  mother  or  sisters  (ver.  21).  The  reading  of  the 
T.  E.,  avTM,  v/ho  served  Him,  may  be  a  correction  in  accord- 
ance with  Matt,  xxvii,  55,  Mark  xv.  41  ;  but  the  reading 
avTol'i,  who  served  them,  is  the  more  probable  one  according 
to  ver.  1  (the  Twelve)  and  iv.  39, 

What  a  Messiah  for  the  eye  of  flesh,  this  being  living  on 
the  charity  of  men !  But  what  a  Messiah  for  the  spiritual 
eye,  this  Son  of  God  living  on  the  love  of  those  to  whom 
His  own  love  is  giving  life !  What  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  heaven  and  earth  goes  on  around  His  person ! 

7.  The  Parahle  of  the  Soiver :  viii.  4-18. — The  preceding 
passage  indicated  a  change  in  the  mode  of  the  Lord's  outward 
life.  The  following  passage  indicates  a  change  in  His  mode 
of  teaching ;  a  crisis,  therefore,  has  been  reached.  The  sequel 
will  make  us  acquainted  with  its  nature.  Before  this,  Jesus 
had  spoken  a  few  parables  (v.  36-39,  vi.  39,  47  et  seq.). 
From  now,  and  for  a  very  long  time,  He  habitually  makes 
use  of  this  method.  The  parable  possesses  the  double  pro- 
perty of  making  an  indelible  impression  of  the  truth  on  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  able  to  perceive  it  through  the  figure  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  and  of  veiling  it  from  the  observation  of 
the  inattentive  or  indolent  hearer  whose  mind  makes  no 
effort  to  penetrate  this  covering.  It  is  thus  admirably  fitted 
for  making  a  selection  from  the  hearers. — The  term  ^parcibh 
(from  irapa/SdWetv,  to  place  side  hy  side)  denotes  a  form  of 
instruction  in  which,  by  the  side  of  the  truth,  is  placed  the 
image  which  represents  it.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of 
irapoiiiia,  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  high  road.  The  parable 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  fable ;  but  it  differs  from  it 
in  two  respects,  one  of  substance,  the  other  of  form.  Whilst 
the  fable  refers  to  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another,  and 
to  the  moral  laws  which  regulate  these  relations,  the  parable 
deals  with  man's  relations  with  God,  and  with  the  lofty 
principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  loftier  sphere 
in  which  the  parable  moves  determines  the  difference  of  form 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  fable.  The  fable  partakes  of 
a  humorous  character;  it  is  quite  allowable,  therefore,  in  it  to 
make  plants  and  animals  speak.  The  aim  of  the  parable  is 
too  serious  to  comport  with  such  fictions.     There  must  be 
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notliing  in  tlie  picture  to  violate  probability.  Animals  and 
material  objects  may  be  employed  in  the  parable  (sheep, 
leaven) ;  but  they  must  not  assume  a  character  contrary  to 
their  actual  nature. — The  parable  was  the  most  natural  mode 
of  teaching  for  Jesus  to  adopt.  Living  in  the  incessant  con- 
templation of  the  divine  world,  which  lay  open  to  His  inward 
sense,  finding  Himself  at  the  same  time  also  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  external  world,  which  He  observed  with 
intelligent  and  calm  attention,  He  was  necessarily  led  to 
make  constant  comparisons  of  these  two  spheres,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  innumerable  analogies  which  exist  between  them. 

The  first  parable  He  uttered  that  was  fully  worked  out, 
appears  to  have  been  this  of  the  sower.  Matthew  makes  it 
the  opening  parable  of  the  large  collection  in  chap.  xiii. 
Mark  assigns  it  a  similar  place  at  the  head  of  a  more  limited 
collection,  chap.  iv.  It  is  the  only  one,  besides  that  of  the 
vine-dressers,  a  parable  belonging  to  our  Lord's  last  days, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  three  Syn.  In  all  three, 
the  general  explanation,  which  Jesus  gives  His  disciples  once 
for  all,  as  to  why  He  employs  this  form  of  teaching,  is  con 
nected  with  the  account  of  this  parable.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  it  was  the  first  complete  similitude  that  He  offered  them. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  one  which  seems  to  have  struck  the 
disciples  the  most,  and  which  was  most  frequently  told  in  the 
oral  tradition;  this  explains  its  reproduction  by  our  three 
evangelists. 

The  following  passage  contains :  \st.  The  parable  (vers.  4- 
8) ;  2d.  The  explanations  given  by  Jesus  respecting  this  mode 
of  teaching  (vers.  9  and  10) ;  od.  The  exposition  of  the  parable 
(vers.  11-15);  4th.  A  warning  to  the  apostles  as  to  the  course 
they  must  pursue  in  regard  to  truths  which  Jesus  teaches 
them  in  this  way  (vers.  16-18). 

1st.  Vers.  4-8.^  The  Parage— Matthew  and  Mark  place 
this  parable  after  the  visit  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  1  ;  IMark  iv.  1).  In  Luke  it  immediately 
precedes  the  same  narrative  (ver.  1 9  et  seq.).  This  connection 
may  be  the  result  of  a  real  chronological  relation,  or  of  a  moral 

•  Ver.  4.  N.  some  Man.,  o-j-vovrsj.— Ver.  6.  B.  L.  R.  Z.,  xa-TZTia-tv  instead  of 
fx-KTiv. — Ver.  8.  Almost  all  the  Mjj.  read  us  instead  ot  i^ri,  which  is  the  reading 
of  T.  R.  with  D.  and  some  Muu. 
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relation  as  well ;  comp.  ver.  1 5,  "  those  who  keep  the  word 
and  bring  forth  fruit,"  with  ver,  21,  "those  who  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  practise  it." — We  might  make  rwi/  iTmropevo- 
ixevwv,  coming  together  unto  Him,  the  complement  of  6^\ov, 
a  multitude,  by  giving  Kal  the  sense  of  even.  But  this  con- 
struction is  forced ;  the  two  genitives  are  parallel.  Luke's 
meaning  is :  "  As  a  great  multitude  was  gathered  about  Him, 
and  as  it  was  continually  increasing,  owing  to  iresh  additions, 
which  were  arriving  more  or  less  from  every  city."  This 
prefatory  remark  contains  a  great  deal.  Jesus  goes  through 
the  country,  stopping  at  every  place  ;  the  Twelve  are  His 
immediate  attendants ;  the  cities  are  emptied,  so  to  speak ; 
their  entire  populations  accompany  Him.  We  have  evidently 
reached  a  crisis.  But  the  more  the  number  of  His  hearers 
increases,  the  more  clearly  Jesus  sees  that  the  time  has  come 
to  set  some  sifting  process  to  work  amongst  them ;  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  spiritual  into  closer 
attachment,  on  the  other,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  the 
carnal  at  a  distance.  The  parables,  in  general,  have  this 
tendency  ;  that  of  the  sower,  by  its  very  meaning,  has  a 
direct  application  to  this  state  of  things. — It  appears  from 
Matthew  and  Mark  that  Jesus  was  seated  in  a  vessel  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  that  from  this  kind  of  pulpit  He  taught  the 
people  who  stood  upon  the  banks.  He  could  therefore  easily 
discern  the  various  expressions  of  the  persons  composing  the 
multitude. — The  art.  o  before  airecpcov  designates  that  one  of 
the  servants  who  has  been  entrusted  with  this  work.  Gess 
points  out  the  contrast  between  this  sower,  who  commences 
the  work  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  by  means  of 
the  Word  alone,  and  the  Messiah,  as  pictured  by  John  the 
Baptist,  having  His  fan  in  His  hand. — Jesus  divides  His 
hearers  into  four  classes,  and  compares  them  to  four  kinds  of 
soil,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  furnished  Him  with 
illustrations  at  the  very  time  He  was  speaking.  From  the 
edge  of  the  lake  the  soil  rises  very  rapidly ;  now,  on  such 
slopes,  it  easily  happens  that  the  higher  portion  of  a  field  has 
only  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  whilst,  going  down  towards  the 
plain,  the  bed  of  earth  becomes  deeper.  Hence  the  differences 
indicated.  The  first  soil  (by  the  ivayside)  is  the  part  nearest 
the  path  which  is  freely  used  by  passers-by.     The  second  {on 
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Vie  rock,  according  to  Luke ;  in  stony  'places,  in  Matthew  and 
Mark)  does  not  denote,  as  is  often  thought,  a  soil  full  of 
stones ;  but,  as  is  well  expressed  by  Luke,  and  confirmed  by 
the  explanation,  hecause  there  was  no  depth  of  earth  (Matthew 
and  Mark),  that  portion  of  the  field  where  the  rock  is  only 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  The  third  is  a  fertile 
soil,  but  already  choke-full  of  the  seeds  of  thorns  and  briars. 
There  remains  the  good  soil  (Mark  and  Matthew,  kuXi]).  This 
last  land  is  neither  ha7'd  as  the  first,  nor  thin  as  the  second, 
nor  unclean  as  the  third ;  it  is  soft,  deep,  and  free  from  other 
seeds.  The  four  prep,  employed  by  Luke  well  describe  these 
different  relations  of  the  seed  with  the  soil :  irapd,  hy  the 
side ;  eV/,  upon ;  iv  f^'eao),  in  the  onidst ;  eU,  into  {iirl.  in  the 
T.  E.,  ver.  8,  has  only  very  insufficient  authorities). 

The  fate  of  the  seed  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  On  the  first  soil  it  does  not  even  spring  up.  The 
^vev,  having  sprung  up  (vers.  6-8),  is  passed  over  in  silence 
in  the  5  th  verse.  Not  having  germinated,  the  seed  is 
destroyed  by  external  causes,  the  passers-by  and  the  birds. 
Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only  the  latter.  On  the  second 
soil  the  seed  springs  up ;  but  the  root,  immediately  meeting 
with  the  rock,  cannot  develope  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
stem,  and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  dried  up  the  thin  layer  of 
earth,  the  plant  perishes.  The  seed  on  the  third  soil  grows 
into  ear ;  but  briars  choke  it  before  the  grain  is  formed. 
Thus  in  the  first  case  there  are  two  external  causes  of 
destruction ;  in  the  second,  an  external  and  an  internal  cause ; 
in  the  third,  a  single  cause,  and  this  altogether  internal.  On 
the  fourth  soil  the  plant  successfully  accomplishes  the  entire 
cycle  of  vegetation.  Luke  only  mentions  the  highest  degree 
of  fertility,  a  hundred-fold.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of 
lesser  degrees  ;  Mark  in  an  ascending,  and  Matthew  in  a 
descending  order.  How  puerile  and  unworthy  of  earnest 
men  these  trifling  variations  would  be,  if  the  evangelists 
worked  upon  a  common  document ! 

The  Lord  invites  the  serious  attention  of  the  multitude  to 
this  result ;  icpcovei,  He  raises  His  voice  [He  cried,  A.V.],  these 
are  the  words  which  He  emphasizes.  He  endeavours  to 
awaken  that  inward  sense  for  divine  things,  without  which 
religious  teaching  is  only  an  empty  sound. —  The  design  of 
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Jesus  is,  first  of  all,  to  show  that  He  is  not  deceived  by  the 
sight  of  this  crowd,  which  is  apparently  so  attentive ;  then  to 
put  His  disciples  on  their  guard  against  the  expectations 
which  such  a  large  concourse  might  create  in  their  minds ; 
lastly,  and  more  than  all,  to  warn  His  hearers  of  the  perils 
which  threatened  the  holy  impressions  they  were  then  ex- 
periencing. 

2d.  Vers.  9  and  10.-^  The  Parables  in  general. — "And 
His  disciples  asked  Him,  saying,  Wliat  might  this  ijarable  he  ? 
10.  And  He  said.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdoin  of  God :  hut  to  others  in  parables ;  that  seeing 
they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand." — 
The  question  of  the  disciples  referred  solely  to  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  parable ;  but  Jesus  takes  advantage  of  it  to 
give  them  a  general  explanation  of  this  mode  of  teaching.  It 
is  the  same  in  Mark,  who  only  adds  this  detail :  when  they 
were  alone  with  Him.  In  Matthew  the  question  of  the 
disciples  is  altogether  general :  "  Wherefore  speoJcest  Thou  unto 
them  in  parables  ? "  This  form  of  the  question  appears  to 
us  less  natural. — The  reply  of  Jesus  is  more  extended  in 
Matthew.  He  quotes  in  cxtenso  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (chap, 
vi.)  to  which  Luke's  text  alludes,  and  which  Mark  incorporates 
into  the  discourse  of  Jesus.  Bleek  professes  to  find  in  the 
because  of  Matthew  (xiii.  1 3)  a  less  harsh  thought  than  the  in 
order  that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  He  is  wrong ;  the  thought  is 
absolutely  the  same.  In  both  cases,  Jesus  distinctly  declares 
that  the  object  of  His  parables  is  not  to  make  divine  truths 
intelligible  to  all,  but  to  veil  them  from  those  who  are  in- 
different to  them.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  He 
avails  Himself  of  this  mode  of  teaching  just  from  this  time. 
By  such  preaching  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  had 
accomplished  the  first  work  of  His  spiritual  fishing ;  He  had 
cast  the  net.  Now  begins  the  second,  the  work  of  selection ; 
and  this  He  accomplishes  by  means  of  teaching  in  parables. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  parable  possesses  the  double  property  of 
attracting  some,  while  it  repels  others.  The  veil  which  it 
throws  over  the  truth  becomes  transparent  to  the  attentive 
mind,  while  it  remains  impenetrable  to  the  careless.      The 

1  Ver.  9.  t<.  B.  D.  L.  K.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  ItP'"'i"e^  omit  Xiyovris  before  ns. 
— Ver.  10.  N.  R.  some  Mnn.,  axoi/irwjr/v  instead  of  s-i/kwit/v. 
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opposition  iDetween  these  two  results  is  expressed  in  Luke  by 
these  words,  designedly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  phrase, 
to  you  and  to  others.  It  is  the  same  in  Matthew,  to  you  and 
to  those  ;  in  Mark,  more  forcibly  still,  to  you  and  to  those  who 
are  without.  The  perf.  BiSorai  does  not  refer  to  any  ante- 
cedent decree  (the  aor.  would  have  been  required),  but  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  disciples,  which  renders  them  fit  to 
receive  the  revelation  of  divine  things.  It  is  the  inward 
drawing  due  to  divine  teaching,  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in 
John  vi. — The  term  mystery,  in  Scripture,  denotes  the  plan  of 
salvation,  in  so  far  as  it  can  only  be  known  by  man  through 
a  higher  revelation  (/iuew,  to  initiate).  Used  in  the  plural 
{the  mysteries),  it  denotes  the  different  parts  of  this  great 
whole.  These  are  the  heavenly  things  of  which  Jesus  spoke 
to  Mcodemus  (John  iii.  12),  and  which  He  contrasted  with 
the  earthly  things  which  He  had  preached  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  verb  understood  before  ev  Trapa^okal'^  is  XoKelrai. 
— But  how,  when  God  makes  a  revelation,  can  it  be  His  will 
not  to  be  understood,  as  Isaiah  says  (chap,  vi.),  and  as  is 
repeated  here  by  Jesus  ?  That  is  not,  as  Eiggenbach  says, 
either  His  first  will  or  His  last.  It  is  an  intermediate  decree ; 
it  is  a  chastisement.  When  the  heart  has  failed  to  open  to 
the  first  beams  of  truth,  the  brighter  beams  which  follow, 
instead  of  enlightening,  dazzle  and  blind  it ;  and  this  result  is 
willed  by  God ;  it  is  a  judgment.  Since  Pharaoh  refuses  to 
humble  himself  under  the  first  lessons  he  receives,  subsequent 
lessons  shall  harden  him ;  for,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  be  con- 
verted himself,  he  must  at  least  subserve  the  conversion  of 
others  by  the  conspicuousness  of  his  punishment.  The  Jewish 
people  themselves,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were  just  in  this 
position.  God  makes  them  feel  this  by  calling  them,  not  my 
lieople,  but  this  people.  God  already  sees  that  the  nation  is 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  x^art  of  an  apostle  to  the  world 
which 'had  departed  from  Him.  This  part  it  shall  accomplish, 
nevertheless;  only  it  shall  not  be  by  its  missionary  action, 
but  by  its  ruin.  This  ruin,  therefore,  becomes  necessary; 
and  because  this  ruin  is  necessary  (Matthew),  or  ioi  order  that 
it  may  take  place  (]\Iark  and  Luke),  Israel  must  be  hardened. 
A  similar  state  of  things  recurred  at  the  period  in  Jesus' 
ministry  which  we  have  now  reached.     Israel  rejected  as  a 
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nation  the  light  which  shone  in  Jesus ;  and  this  light  covered 
itseK  under  the  veil  of  the  parable.  But  through  this  veil  it 
sent  out  still  more  brilliant  rays  into  the  hearts  of  those  who, 
like  His  disciples,  had  welcomed  with  eagerness  its  first  beams. 
— The  terms,  see,  hear,  refer  to  the  description  in  the  parable ; 
not  seeing,  and  not  understanding,  to  its  real  meaning. 

3(Z.  Vers,  ll-l^.'^  Tlie  Explanation  of  the  Parable. — The 
expression.  Now  the  parable  is  this  (ver.  11),  signifies  that  the 
essence  of  the  picture  is  not  in  its  outward  form,  but  in  its 
idea.  The  point  of  resemblance  between  the  word  and  the 
seed,  is  the  living  power  contained  in  a  vehicle  which  conceals 
it. — By  the  word  Jesus  doubtless  means  primarily  His  own 
teaching,  but  He  also  comprehends  in  it  any  preaching  that 
faithfully  represents  His  own. — Amongst  the  multitude  Jesus 
discerned  four  kinds  of  expression :  countenances  expressing 
thoughtlessness  and  indifference ;  faces  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight ;  others  with  a  careworn,  preoccupied  expression ;  and 
lastly,  expressions  of  serene  joy,  indicating  a  full  acceptance 
of  the  truth  that  was  being  taught. — In  the  explanation  which 
follows,  the  word  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  new  life 
which  is  to  spring  from  it,  and  the  latter  with  the  individuals 
themselves,  in  whom  it  is  found.  This  accounts  for  the 
strange  expressions :  those  which  are  sown  by  the  loayside  (ver. 
12;  comp.  vers.  13,  14,  15);  these  have  no  root  (ver.  13); 
they  are  choked  (ver.  14).  The  first  class  contains  those  who 
are  wholly  insensible  to  religion,  who  are  conscious  of  no 
need,  have  no  fear  of  condemnation,  no  desire  of  salvation, 
and  consequently  no  affinity  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  the  word  becomes  a  prey  to  external 
agents  of  destruction.  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  the  applica- 
tion, the  devil  (Luke),  Satan  (Mark),  the  evil  one  (Matthew), 
who  employs  various  means  of  diverting  their  minds,  in  order 
to  make  them  forget  what  they  have  heard.  Had  not  Jesus 
believed  in  the  existence  of  Satan,  He  would  never  have 'spoken 
of  him  as  a  reality  answering  to  the  figure  of  the  parable. — 01 
aKovovTe<i,  who  hear,  must  be  thus  explained :  "  who  hear,  and 
nothing  more."  This  implies  Matthew's  do  not  ^inderstand. 
The  second  are  the  superficial  but  excitable   natures,  in 

'  Ver.  12.    N.   B.   L.   U.   Z.  some  Mnn.,  cmovrairn  instead  of  axovovris. — 
Ver.  13.  S<*  D.  Fw.  X.,  t«v  mrpxv  instead  of  t»j  Tnrpa;, 
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■whom  imagination  and  sensibility  for  the  moment  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  moral  feeling.  They  are  charmed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  gospel,  and  the  opposition  which  it  offers  to 
received  ideas.  In  every  awakening,  such  men  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  new  converts.  But  in  their  case  the 
"word  soon  comes  into  conflict  with  an  internal  hindrance : 
a  heart  of  stone  which  the  humiliation  of  repentance  and  the 
love  of  holiness  have  never  broken.  Thus  it  finds  itself 
given  over  to  external  agents  of  destruction,  such  as  temptation 
(Luke),  tribulation  and  ^persecution  (Matthew  and  Mark) ;  the 
enmity  of  the  rulers,  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees,  the  danger  of 
excommunication,  in  a  word,  the  necessity  of  suffering  in 
order  to  remain  faithful.  Those  who  have  merely  sought  for 
spiritual  enjoyment  in  the  gospel  are  therefore  overcome. — 
In  ver.  13  the  verb  elalv  must  be  understood,  and  ot  orav 
must  be  made  the  predicate  :  are  those  ivlio,  ivJien  .  .  ,  The 
01  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  a  development  of  ovtoi,  and 
signifies  who,  as  such. 

The  third  are  persons  with  a  measure  of  earnestness,  but 
their  heart  is  divided ;  they  seek  salvation  and  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  gospel,  but  they  are  bent  also  upon  their 
earthly  welfare,  and  are  not  determined  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  truth.  These  persons  are  often  found  at  the  present 
day  among  those  who  are  regarded  as  real  Christians.  Their 
worldly-mindedness  maintains  its  ground  notwithstanding 
their  serious  interest  in  the  gospel,  and  to  the  end  hinders 
their  complete  conversion. — The  miscarriage  of  the  seed  here 
results  from  an  inw^ard  cause,  which  is  both  one  and  threefold : 
cares  (in  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  poverty),  riches  (in 
those  who  are  making  their  fortune),  and  the  pleasures  of  life 
(in.  those  who  are  already  rich).  These  persons,  like  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  have  overcome  the  fear  of  persecution,  but,  like 
them,  they  succumb  to  the  inward  obstacle  of  a  divided  heart. 
— nopevojjievoi,  go  fmih,  describes  the  bustle  of  an  active  life, 
coming  and  going  in  the  transaction  of  business  (2  Sam.  iii. 
1).  It  is  in  this  verse  especially  that  the  seed  is  identified 
with  the  new  life  in  the  believer.  The  form  differs  completely 
in  the  three  Syn. 

In  the  fourth  their  spiritual  wants  rule  their  life.     Their 
conscience  is  not  asleep,  as  in  the  first ;  it  is  that,  and  not,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  second,  imagination  or  sensibility,  which 
rules  the  will;  it  prevails  over  the  earthly  interests  which 
have  sway  in  the  third.  These  are  the  souls  described  by 
Paul  in  Eom.  vii.  ^Ev  KapSia  and  rov  Xoyov  depend  on  the 
two  verbs  aKovaavre^  KarexovcxLv  combined,  which  together 
denote  one  and  the  same  act :  to  liear  and  to  Jceep,  for  such 
persons,  are  the  same  thing.  The  term  perseverance  refers  to 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  the  seed  has  had  to  overcome 
in  order  to  its  full  development;  comp.  the  Kad'  vTrofiov^v 
epyov  ajaOov  (Eom.  ii.  7).  Jesus  was  certainly  thinking  here 
of  the  disciples,  and  of  the  devoted  women  who  accompanied 
Him.  Luke  makes  no  mention  either  in  the  parable  or  the 
explanation  of  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  indicated  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  latter  mention  them  here  also  in 
a  contrary  order. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  single  verse  of  this  explanation  of 
the  parable  is  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  common  text  by  the  evangelists,  or  of  their  having 
copied  from  each  other;  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  allowed  themselves  to  trifle,  in  a  puerile  and  profane 
way,  with  the  words  of  the  Lord.  The  constant  diversity  of 
the  three  texts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  naturally  explained, 
if  their  original  source  was  the  traditional  teaching. 

4:tJi.  Vers.  16-18.-^  Practical  Conclusion. — "iVo  onan,  when 
he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it 
under  a  led;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
enter  in  may  see  the  light.  17.  For  nothing  is  secret  that  shcdl 
not  he  made  manifest ;  neither  anything  hid  that  shall  not  he 
known  and  come  abroad.  18.  Take  heed  therefore  hoio  ye  hear  ; 
for  lohosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he  given;  and  lohosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  he  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have." 
— Bleek  can  perceive  no  connection  between  these  reflections 
and  the  preceding  parable.  But  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  similar  reflections  in  vers.  9  and  10,  There  is  even 
a  designed  antithesis  between  the  growth  of  the  light  (vers. 
16  and  17)  and  the  increase  of  the  darkness  (ver.  10).  Jesus 
is  speaking  to  the  disciples.     The  word  which  is  translated 

'  Ver.  16.  The  Mss.  vary  between  en  \vx,vias  and  i^ri  rm  Xuxmai'  (a  reading 
derived  from  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  from  si.  33). — Ver.  17.  i<.  B.  L.  Z.,  o  ou 
(t'/i  yiuf^n  instead  of  a  au  yvaff^tiffirai. 
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candle  denotes  simply  a  lamp,  just  a  saucer  filled  with  oil  in 
which  a  wick  is  placed — the  mode  of  lighting  most  used  in 
the  East.  It  may  therefore  be  placed  without  any  danger 
imder  such  a  vessel  as  a  bushel,  which  serves  at  once  for 
measure,  table,  and  dish  amongst  the  poor,  or  under  the  divan 
{kKlvt)),  a  bench  furnished  with  cushions  and  raised  from  the 
floor  from  one  to  three  feet,  on  which  it  is  customary  to  rest 
while  engaged  in  conversation  or  at  meals.  Beds  properly  so 
called  are  not  used  in  the  East;  they  generally  lie  on  the 
ground,  on  wraps  and  carpets.^  The  lighted  lamp  might 
denote  the  apostles,  whom  Jesus  enlightens  with  a  view  to 
make  them  the  teachers  of  the  world.  Covering  their  light 
would  be  not  putting  them  into  a  position  of  sufficient  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  other  men ;  and  setting  it  on  a  candlestick 
would  signify,  conferring  on  them  the  apostolic  office,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  will  become  the  light  of  the  world.  Those  who 
see  the  light  on  entering  the  house  would  be  their  converts 
from  the  Jews  and  heathen.  Ver.  17  would  be  an  allusion, 
as  in  xii.  3,  to  that  law  according  to  which  truth  is  to  be 
fully  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  apostolic  preaching.  Lastly, 
the  18th  verse  would  refer  to  that  growth  of  inward  light 
which  is  the  recompense  of  the  preacher  for  the  faithfulness 
of  his  labours.  But  it  is  just  this  last  verse  which  upsets  the 
whole  of  this  interpretation.  For,  1.  With  this  meaning, 
Jesus  ought  to  have  said,  not :  Take  heed  hoiv  ye  hear,  but, 
hoiu  ye  preach.  2.  To  have,  in  the  sense  of  the  18th  verse, 
is  not  certainly  to  produce  fruits  in  others,  but  to  possess  the 
truth  oneself  We  must  therefore  regard  the  term  \i;%yo9, 
the  lanif,  as  denoting  the  truth  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  Jesus  unveils  to  the  apostles  in  His  parables.  If  He 
clothes  the  truth  in  sensible  images,  it  is  not  to  render  it 
unintelligible  {to  ^ut  it  under  a  hushel) ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
explaining  it  to  them,  as  He  has  just  done.  He  places  it  on 
the  candlestick ;  and  they  are  the  persons  who  are  illuminated 
on  entering  into  the  hoiise.  All  wdll  gradually  become  clear  to 
them.  AVhilst  the  night  thickens  over  Israel  on  account  of 
its  unbelief,  the  disciples  will  advance  into  even  fuller  light, 
until  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  plan  of  God  {His  mysteries, 
ver.  11)  which  is  olscure  or  hidden  (ver.  17).'  The  heart  of 
'  Felix  Boret,  Voyage  en  Terre-Sainte,  pp.  348  and  349. 
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Jesus  is  lifted  up  at  this  prospect.  This  accounts  for  the 
poetical  rhythm  which  always  appears  at  such  moments. 
Here  we  see  why  it  behoves  the  disciples  to  hear  with  the 
greatest  care ;  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  really  hold  what 
He  gives  them,  like  the  good  soil  which  receives  and  fertilizes 
the  seed  (ver.  18).  He  alone  who  assimilates  His  teaching 
by  an  act  of  living  comprehension,  who  really  hath  (the 
opposite  of  seeing  without  seeing,  ver.  10),  can  receive  con- 
tinually more.  Acquisitions  are  made  only  by  means  of,  and 
in  proportion  to,  what  is  already  possessed.  The  Spirit  Him- 
self only  makes  clear  what  has  been  kept  (John  xiv.  26).  If, 
therefore,  any  one  amongst  them  contents  Himself  with  hear- 
ing truth  without  appropriating  it,  by  and  by  he  will  obtain 
nothing,  and  at  last  even  lose  everything.  Mark  (iv.  21-25) 
says :  thai  which  he  hath ;  Luke :  that  which  he  thinketh  he 
hath.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  for,  as  to  what  is  heard 
without  comprehending  it,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  he 
liath  (in  a  purely  external  sense),  or  that  he  thinJcs  he  hath 
(in  the  real  sense  of  the  vv^ord  have).  Comp.  Luke  xix.  26. 
This  very  apophthegm  is  found  several  times  in  Matthew.  It 
expresses  one  of  the  profoundest  laws  of  the  moral  world. — 
Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  thought  they  found  in  the  word  BoKei, 
thirties  he  hath,  a  censure  of  Luke  on  the  haughty  pretensions 
of  the  Twelve !  Our  evangelists  could  never  have  antici- 
pated that  they  would  ever  have  such  perverse  interpreters. — 
Nothing  could  more  effectually  allay  any  undue  elation  which 
the  sight  of  these  multitudes  might  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples,  than  their  being  reminded  in  this  way  of  their 
responsibility.  The  similar  reflections  in  Mark  (iv.  25)  are  too 
different  in  form  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Mark  goes  on  to  narrate  the  parable  of  the  ear  of  corn, 
which  he  alone  records.  In  Matthew  there  are  six  parables 
respecting  the  kingdom  of  God  given  along  with  that  of  the 
sower.  They  form  an  admirable  whole.  After  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  described  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  there 
follows  the  mode  of  its  development  in  that  of  the  tares ;  then 
its  yower,  presented  under  two  aspects  (extension  and  trans- 
formation)— in  those  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  the 
leaven;  next,  its  incomparable  value  in  the  parables  of  the 
treasure  and  the  pearl ;  lastly,  its  consummation  in  that  of  the 
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net.  Is  this  systematic  plan  to  be  attributed  to  Jesus  ?  I 
think  not.  He  was  too  good  a  teacher  to  relate  in  this  way- 
seven  parables  all  in  a  breath.^  On  the  other  hand,  did  He 
only  utter  on  this  occasion  the  parable  of  the  sower?  Certainly 
not,  for  Matthew  says  respecting  this  very  time  (xiii.  3) : 
"  A7id  He  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  parables"  and  Mark 
(iv.  2) :  "  He  taught  them  many  things  in  parables."  Probably, 
therefore,  Jesus  spoke  on  this  day,  besides  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  that  of  the  tares  (Matthew),  and  that  of  the  ear  of 
corn  (Mark),  the  images  of  which  are  all  taken  from  the  same 
sphere,  and  which  immediately  follow  the  first,  the  one  in  one 
Gospel,  the  other  in  the  other.  As  to  the  other  parables, 
Matthew  has  united  them  with  the  preceding,  in  accordance 
with  his  constant  method  of  grouping  the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
around  a  given  subject.  Such  different  arrangements  do  not 
appear  compatible  with  the  use  of  the  same  written  document. 

8.  Visit  of  the  Mother  and  Brethren  of  Jesus :  viii. 
19-21. — We  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real  object  of 
this  visit,  unless,  in  this  as  in  several  other  cases,  Mark's 
narrative  had  come  in  to  supplement  that  of  the  other  two. 
According  to  Mark,  a  report  had  reached  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  that  He  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on  mad- 
ness ;  it  was  just  the  echo  of  this  accusation  of  the  Pharisees : 
"He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub."  Comp.  Mark  iii.  21,  22, 
His  brethren  therefore  came,  intending  to  lay  hold  on  Him 
(KpaTrjaat  avrov,  ver.  21),  and  take  Him  home.  Matthew 
also  connects  this  visit  (xii.  46)  with  the  same  accusation. 
In  John,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  represented  in  a  similar  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  Him  (vii.  5)  :  "His  brethren  also  did  not  believe 
on  Him."  As  to  Mary,  it  is  not  said  that  she  shared  the 
sentiments  of  her  sons.  But  when  she  saw  them  set  out 
under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  she  would  naturally 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  painful  scene  which  she  anticipated 
would  take  place.  Perhaps  also,  like  John  the  Baptist,  she  was 
unable  to  explain  to  herself  the  course  which  her  Son's  work 
was  taking,  and  was  distracted  between  contrary  impressions. 

Vers.  19-21.^  The  word  without  (ver.  20)  might  be  under- 

'  I  abide  by  this  statement,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Gess. 
2  Ver.  20.  N.  B.  D.  L.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  XEyavrav.— Ver.  21. 
The  Alex,  omit  avro),. 
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stood  to  mean :  "  outside  the  circle  wliicli  surrounded  Jesus." 
But  Mark  expressly  mentions  a .  house  in  which  He  was  re- 
ceiving hospitality"  (ver.  20),  and  where  a  large  crowd  was 
seated  around  Him  (vers.  32  and  34). — Are  these  brethren  of 
Jesus  younger  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  previous  marriage ;  or  are  they  cousins  of  Jesus,  sons  of 
Cleopas  (the  brother  of  Joseph),  who  would  be  called  his 
brethren,  as  having  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  their 
uncle  Joseph  ?  We  cannot  discuss  this  question  here.  (See 
our  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  12.)  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  hr other, 
placed,  as  it  is  here,  by  the  side  of  the  word  mother,  is  the 
most  natural. — The  answer  of  Jesus  signifies,  not  that  family 
ties  are  in  His  eyes  of  no  value  (comp.  John  xix.  2  6),  but  that 
they  are  subordinate  to  a  tie  of  a  higher  and  more  durable 
nature.  In  those  women  who  accompanied  Him,  exercising 
over  Him  a  mother's  care  (vers.  2  and  3),  and  in  those 
disciples  who  so  faithfully  associated  themselves  with  Him  in 
His  work.  He  had  found  a  family  which  supplied  the  place  of 
that  which  had  deliberately  forsaken  Him.  And  this  new, 
spiritual  relationship,  eternal  even  as  the  God  in  whom  it  was 
based,  was  it  not  superior  in  dignity  to  a  relationship  of  blood, 
which  the  least  accident  might  break  ?  In  this  saying  He 
expresses  a  tender  and  grateful  affection  for  those  faithful  souls 
whose  love  every  day  supplied  the  place  of  the  dearest  domestic 
affection.  He  makes  no  mention  of  father ;  this  place  belongs 
in  His  eyes  to  God  alone.  We  see  how  the  description  of  the 
actual  circumstances,  given  by  Mark,  enables  us  to  understand 
the  appropriateness  of  this  saying.  This  fact  proves  that  Luke 
knew  neither  the  narrative  of  this  evangelist,  nor  that  of  the 
alleged  proto-Mark.  How  could  he  in  sheer  wilfulness  have 
neglected  the  light  which  such  a  narrative  threw  upon  the 
whole  scene  ? 

9.  Tlie  Stilling  of  the  Storm:  viii.  22-25. — We  come  now 
to  a  series  of  narratives  which  are  found  united  together  in 
the  three  Syn.  (Matt.  viii.  1 8  et  seq. ;  Mark  iv.  3  5  et  seq.) : 
the  storm,  the  demoniac,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  together  with 
the  woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood.  From  the  con- 
nection of  these  incidents  in  our  three  Gospels,  it  has  frequently 
been  inferred  that  their  authors  made  use  of  a  common  written 
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source.  But,  1.  How,  in  this  case,  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
this  cycle  fills  quite  a  different  place  in  Matthew  (immediately 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  from  that  which  it  occupies 
in  the  other  two  ?  And  2.  How  came  Matthew  to  intercalate, 
between  the  return  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  two  incidents  of  the  greatest  importance — the  heal- 
ing of  the  paralytic  (ix.  1  et  seq.),  and  the  call  of  Matthew — 
with  the  feast  and  the  discourse  which  follow  it  (ver.  9  et  seq.), 
incidents  which  in  Mark  and  Luke  occupy  quite  a  different 
place  ?  The  use  of  a  written  source  does  not  accord  with  such 
independent  arrangement.  It  is  a  very  simple  explanation  to 
maintain  that,  in  the  traditional  teaching,  it  was  customary  to 
relate  these  three  facts  together,  probably  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  chronologically  connected,  and  that  to  this 
natural  cycle  there  were  sometimes  added,  as  in  Matthew,  other 
incidents  which  did  not  belong  historically  to  this  precise  time. 
— That  which  renders  this  portion  particularly  remarkable  is, 
that  in  it  we  behold  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  at  its  full 
height :  power  over  the  forces  of  nature  (the  storm) ;  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  (the  demoniacs) ;  lastly,  over  death  (the 
daughter  of  Jairus). 

Vers.  22-25.^  Miracles  of  this  kind,  while  manifesting  the 
original  power  of  man  over  nature,  are  at  the  same  time  the 
prelude  of  the  regeneration  of  the  visible  world  which  is  to 
crown  the  moral  renovation  of  humanity  (Eom.  viii.). — From 
Matthew's  narrative  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  voyage  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  Sermon  on 
the  ]\Iount  was  spoken.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many 
things  took  place,  according  to  Matthew  himself,  for  the  limits 
of  a  single  day.  Mark  places  this  embarkation  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  Jesus  spoke  the  parable  of  the  sower ; 
this  note  of  the  time  is  much  more  probable.  Luke's  indica- 
tion of  the  time  is  more  general :  on  one  of  these  days,  but  it 
does  not  invalidate  Mark's. — The  object  of  this  excursion  was 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  country  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  out  in  viii.  1. — 
According  to  Mark,  the  disciples'  vessel  was  accompanied  by 

1  Ver.  24.  N*  X.  r.  several  Mnn.  Syr'".  ItP'«"<i»e,  omit  i'^riffTccra  i'Tiffrara.  D. 
reads  xupnxvpit. — X-  E.  F.  G.  H.  some  Mnn.  It*"'',,  i'^aviraro  instead  of  fpravravTo. 
— K.  A.  n,  several  Mnn.  add  fi.iya.Xn  to  y«x>!v>i  (taken  from  the  parallel  passages). 
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other  boats.  When  they  started,  the  weatlier  was  calm,  and 
Jesus,  yielding  to  fatigue,  fell  asleep.  The  pencil  of  Mark  has 
preserved  this  never-to-be-forgotten  picture  :  the  Lord  reclin- 
ing on  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  with  His  head  upon  a 
pillow  that  had  been  placed  there  by  some  friendly  hand.  It 
often  happens  on  lakes  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  sudden 
and  violent  storms  of  wind  descend  from  the  neighbouring 
heights,  especially  towards  evening,  after  a  warm  day.  This 
weU-known  phenomenon  is  described  by  the  word  Kare^nr], 
came  down} — In  the  expression  o-vveTrXrjpovvTo,  they  were  filled, 
there  is  a  confusion  of  the  vessel  with  those  whom  it  carries. 
— The  term  iiriaTdTa  is  peculiar  to  Luke ;  Mark  says  hihdcr- 
KoXe,  Matthew  /cupte.  How  ridiculous  these  variations  would 
be  if  all  three  made  use  of  the  same  document ! — The  24th 
verse  describes  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  the  earth  has  ever 
beheld :  man,  calmly  confident  in  God,  by  the  perfect  union 
of  his  will  with  that  of  the  Almighty,  controlling  the  wild 
fury  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature.  The  term  irrreTi/xija-e, 
rebuked,  is  an  allusion  to  the  hostile  character  of  this  power  in 
its  present  manifestation.  Jesus  speaks  not  only  to  the  wind, 
but  to  the  water;  for  the  agitation  of  the  waves  {Kkvhwv) 
continues  after  the  hurricane  is  appeased. 

In  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  first  of  all  delivers  His  disciples 
from  danger,  then  He  speaks  to  their  heart.  In  Matthew,  he 
first  upbraids  them,  and  then  stills  the  storm.  This  latter 
course  appears  less  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord. 
— But  why  did  the  apostles  deserve  blame  for  their  want  of 
faith  ?  Ought  they  to  have  allowed  the  tempest  to  follow  its 
course,  in  the  assurance  that  with  Jesus  with  them  they  ran 
no  danger,  or  that  in  any  case  He  would  awake  in  time  ?  Or 
did  Jesus  expect  that  one  of  them,  by  an  act  of  prayer  and 
commanding  faith,  would  still  the  tempest  ?  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  what  He  blames  in  them  is  the  state 
of  trouble  and  agitation  in  which  He  finds  them  on  awaking. 
When  faith  possesses  the  heart,  its  prayer  may  be  passionate 

^  On  these  hurricanes,  to  which  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  is  particularly  exposed, 
comp.  W.  Thompson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  London  1868,  p.  375  (cited  by 
M.  Furrer) :  "  Storms  of  wind  rush  wildly  through  the  deep  mountain  gorges 
which  descend  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and  are  not  only  violent,  but 
sudden ;  they  often  take  place  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  clear. " 
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and  urgent,  but  it  will  not  be  full  of  trouble.  There  is  nothing 
surprising,  whatever  any  one  may  say,  in  the  exclamation 
attributed  to  those  who  witnessed  this  scene  (ver.  25) :  first, 
because  there  were  other  persons  there  besides  the  apostles 
(Mark  iv.  36);  next,  because  such  incidents,  even  when 
similar  occurrences  have  been  seen  before,  always  appear  new ; 
lastly,  because  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  apostle  saw  their 
Master  contend  with  the  blind  forces  of  nature. 

Strauss  maintains  that  this  is  a  pure  myth.  Keim,  in 
opposition  to  him,  alleges  the  evident  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
(the  sublime  majesty  of  the  picture  of  Jesus,  the  absence  of 
all  ostentation  from  His  words  and  actions,  and  the  simple 
expression  of  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  spectators).  The 
narrative,  therefore,  must  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  in 
some  natural  incident  of  water-travel,  which  has  been  idealized 
in  accordance  with  such  words  as  Ps.  cvii.  23  et  seq.,  and  the 
appeal  to  Jonah  (i.  4-6):  "Awake,  0  sleeper."  There,  says 
criticism,  you  see  how  this  history  was  made.  We  should 
rather  say,  how  the  trick  was  done. 

10.  Tlie  Healing  of  the  Demoniac:  viii.  26-39. — This 
portion  brings  before  us  a  storm  no  less  dif&cult  to  still,  and  a 
yet  more  striking  victory.  Luke  and  Mark  mention  only  one 
demoniac ;  Matthew  speaks  of  two.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
common  written  source  here  encounters  a  difficulty  which  is 
very  hard  for  it  to  surmount.  But  criticism  has  expedients 
to  meet  all  cases  :  according  to  Holtzmann,  Matthew,  who  had 
omitted  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  at  Capernaum,  here  repairs 
this  omission,  "  by  grouping  the  possessed  who  had  been 
neglected  along  with  this  new  case"  (p.  255).  This  is  a 
sample  of  what  is  called  at  the  present  day  critical  sagacity. 
As  if  the  evangelists  had  no  faith  themselves  in  what  they 
wrote  with  a  view  to  win  the  faith  of  others !  Why  should 
it  be  deemed  impossible  for  the  two  maniacs  to  have  lived 
together,  and  for  the  healing  of  only  one  of  the  two  to  have 
presented  the  striking  features  mentioned  in  the  following 
narrative  ?  However  it  was,  we  have  here  a  proof  of  the 
independence  of  Matthew's  narratives  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  of  Mark  and  Luke  on  the  other. 

Vers.  26-29.^  The  Encounter. — There  are  three  readings  of 

'  Ver.  26.  T.  R.,  with  A,  R,  r.  X  A.  and  10  other  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  Syr.,  reads 
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the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  and  unfortunately  they  are  also 
found  in  both  the  other  Syn.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  follow- 
ing forms :  repyearjvcov  in  Mark  and  Luke  (but  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Luke,  we  should  read  Tepaa-rjvSiv  in 
this  Father) ;  Tahap'qvwv  in  Matthew  {Fepyeaalcov  in  some 
manuscripts).  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  a  passage  in 
Origen  (Ad  Joh.  t.  vi.  c.  24)  that  the  most  widely-diffused 
reading  in  his  time  was  Tepaar^vwv,  that  Tahap'qvSyv  was  only 
read  in  a  small  number  of  manuscripts,  and  that  repjecrrjvcov 
was  only  a  conjecture  of  his  own.  He  states  that  Gcrasa  is  a 
city  of  Arabia,  and  that  there  is  neither  sea  nor  lake  near  it ; 
that  Gadara,  a  city  of  Judsea,  well  known  for  its  warm  baths, 
has  neither  a  deep-lying  piece  of  water  with  steep  banks  in 
its  neighbourhood,  nor  is  there  any  sea  ;  whilst,  near  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  the  remains  are  to  be  seen  of  a  city  called  Gergesa, 
near  which  there  is  a  precipice  overlooking  the  sea,  and  at 
which  the  place  is  still  shown  where  the  herd  of  swine  cast 
themselves  down.  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  these  read- 
ings after  the  most  capricious  fashion.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Mnn.  in  Matthew  read  Tepaarjvoov,  in  Mark  and  Luke 
repje(T7)vo)v.  The  Latin  documents  are  almost  all  in  favour 
of  FepyeaTjvcov.  Tischendorf  (8th  edition)  reads  Tahapr^voiv 
in  Matthew,  repaa-ijv&v  in  Mark,  Tepyecrrjvoiv  in  Luke.  Bleek 
thinks  that  the  primitive  Gospel  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  our 
three  Syn.  are  based,  read  Tepaa'qvoiv,  but  that,  owing  to  the 
improbability  of  this  reading,  it  was  changed  by  certain  copyists 
into  TahapTjvwv,  and  by  Origen  into  Tepyeatjvwv.  Looking 
simply  at  the  fact,  this  last  name  apj)ears  to  him  to  agree  with 
it  best.  In  fact,  Gerasa  was  a  large  city  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south-east,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia ; 
and  the  reading  Tepacrr]vwv  can  only  be  admitted  by  supposing 
that  the  district  dependent  on  this  city  extended  as  far  as  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  inadmissible,  although  Stephen  of 
Byzantiiim  calls  Gerasa  a  city  of  Decapolis.     Gadara  is  nearer, 

rcilapnvay.  B.  D.  It.  Vg.,  rtpa(rt)vav.  N.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Cop.  Epipli., 
ripyio-ivuv. — Ver.  27.  N-  B.  E.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  aunu. — N.  B.,  '-xt"'  instead 
o{  iixiv. — N.  B.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.,  xai  ;^^a»&) /xa»&)v  instead  of  ix  xp"*'"'  'xavm* 
xai. — Ver.  28.  N.  B.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  ««/  before  av»Kp»i,as. — 
Ver.  29.  B.  F.  M.  A.  Z.,  -jraptiyyiiXi  instead  of  ■mpnyyiXXtv,  wliicli  is  the  reading 
of  T.  R.  M'ith  16  Mjj.  several  Mnn.  Syr.,  etc.— Ver.  29.  The  Mss.  vary  between 
ihfffiUTo  and  iSnrfnuiro, — The  Mss.  vary  between  nu  laifiovo;  and  rau  lodfrnytou. 
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being  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  south-east  end  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  Josephus  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Persea  ; 
Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  Its  suburbs 
might  extend  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  it  is  highly  natural  to 
suppose,  that  these  two  cities  being  so  well  known,  the  copyists 
substituted  their  names  for  that  of  Gergesa,  which  was  gene- 
rally unknown.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
existence  of  a  town  of  this  name  is  attested  not  only  by  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  but  by  the  recent  discovery  of  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Gersa  or  KJiersa,  towards  the  embouchure 
of  the  Wady  Semakh.  The  course  of  the  walls  is  still  visible, 
according  to  Thompson  (p.  375).  This  traveller  also  says,  that 
"  the  sea  is  so  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  this  spot,  that 
animals  having  once  got  fairly  on  to  the  incline,  could  not  help 
rolling  down  into  the  water"  (p.  377).  Wilson  {Athenceum, 
1866,  i.  p.  438)  states  that  this  place  answers  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Bible  narrative,^  The  true  reading,  therefore, 
would  be  Fepyearjvcov  or  Tepf^eaaldov.  This  name,  so  little 
known,  must  have  been  altered  first  into  Tepaar^vwv,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  it,  and  then  into  Tahaprjvti^v? 

On  the  demoniacs,  see  iv.  33. — The  27th  verse  gives  a 
description  of  the  demoniac,  which  is  afterwards  finished  in 
the  29tlL  This  first  description  (ver.  27)  only  contains  that 
which  presented  itself  immediately  to  the  observation  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene.  The  second  and  fuller  description 
(ver.  2  9)  is  accounted  for  by  the  command  of  Jesus,  which,  to 
be  intelligible,  required  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  state  of 
the  possessed.  This  interruption,  which  is  not  found  in  Mark, 
reflects  very  naturally  the  impression  of  an  eye-witness;  it 
demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  respective  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  The  plural  Bai/xovia  (demons),  explained 
afterwards  (ver.  30)  by  the  afflicted  man  himself,  refers  doubt- 
less to  the  serious  nature  and  multiplicity  of  the  symptoms — 
melancholy,  mania,  violence,  occasioned  by  a  number  of  relapses 

1  We  cite  these  two  authors  from  M.  Konrad  Furrer :  Die  Bedeutung  der  bibl. 
Geographie,  p.  19. 

"  M.  Hear  has  recently  proposed  {Der  Kirchenfreund,  13th  May  1870)  a  view 
which  wouhl  more  easily  account  for  the  reading  Gerasa  found  in  the  Mss. 
by  Origen :  The  original  name  of  the  place  Gergesa,  abbreviated  into  Gersa, 
might  be  altered  in  popular  speech  into  Gerasa,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
not  to  confound  with  the  name  of  the  Arabian  city. 
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(see  on  viii.  3  and  xi.  24-26).  His  refusing  to  wear  clothes 
or  remain  in  a  house  is  connected  with  that  alienation  from 
society  which  characterizes  such  states.  The  Alex,  reading : 
"  who  for  a  long  while  past  had  worn  no  clothes,"  is  evidently 
an  error.  The  note  of  time  cannot  refer  to  a  circumstance 
altogether  so  subordinate  as  that  of  clothing. — The  Levitical 
uncleanness  of  the  tombs  ensured  to  this  man  the  solitude  he 
sought. — The  sight  of  Jesus  appears  to  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression  upon  him.  The  holy,  calm,  gentle 
majesty,  tender  compassion,  and  conscious  sovereignty  which 
were  expressed  in  the  aspect  of  our  Lord,  awakened  in  him, 
by  force  of  contrast,  the  humbling  consciousness  of  his  own 
state  of  moral  disorder.  He  felt  himself  at  once  attracted 
and  repelled  by  this  man ;  this  led  to  a  violent  crisis  in  him, 
which  revealed  itself  first  of  all  in  a  cry.  Then,  like  some 
ferocious  beast  submitting  to  the  power  of  his  subduer,  he 
runs  and  kneels,  protesting  all  the  while,  in  the  name  of  the 
spirit  of  which  he  is  still  the  organ,  against  the  power  which 
is  exerted  over  him.  Luke  says :  irpociruKTeLv,  not  irpoo-Kv- 
velv  (Mark).  The  former  term  does  not  imply  any  religious 
feeling. — On  the  expression :  Jiniat  have,  I  to  do  with  thee  f 
see  on  iv.  24.  The  name  Jesus  is  wanting  in  Matthew,  and 
it  looks  strange.  How  did  he  know  this  name  ?  Perhaps  he 
had  heard  Jesus  talked  of,  and  instinctively  recognised  Him. 
Or  perhaps  there  was  a  supernatural  knowledge  appertaining 
to  this  extraordinary  state.  The  expression  :  Son  of  the  most 
high  God,  is  explained  by  the  prevalence  of  polytheism  in 
those  countries  where  there  was  a  large  heathen  population. 
Josephus  calls  Gadara  a  Greek  city.  We  must  not  infer  from 
this  that  this  man  was  a  heathen. 

In  his  petition,  ver.  28,  the  demoniac  still  identifies  himself 
with  the  alien  spirit  which  holds  him  in  his  power.  The 
torment  which  he  dreads  is  being  sent  away  into  the  abyss 
(ver.  31) ;  Matthew  adds,  hefore  the  time.  The  power  of  act- 
ing on  the  world,  for  beings  that  are  alienated  from  God  and 
move  only  within  the  void  of  their  own  subjectivity,  is  a  tem- 
porary solace  to  their  unrest.  To  be  deprived  of  this  power 
is  for  them  just  what  a  return  to  prison  is  for  the  captive. 
If  we  read  Traprj'yyeike,  we  must  give  this  aor.  the  meaning  of 
a  plus-perfect :  For  He  had  commanded.     But  MS.  authority 
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is  rather  in  favour  of  tlie  imperf.  TraprjyeWev :  "  For  He  ivas 
commanding  Mm."  This  tense  indicates  a  continuous  action, 
which  does  not  immediately  produce  its  effect.  The  demon's 
cry  of  distress,  Torment  me  not,  is  called  forth  by  the  strong 
and  continued  pressure  which  the  command  of  Jesus  put  upon 
him.  This  imperf  corresponds  with  Mark's  e\e7e  'yap.  We 
find  in  these  two  analogous  forms  the  common  type  of  the 
traditional  narration. — The  for,  which  follows,  ex]3lains  this 
imperfect.  The  evil  did  not  yield  instantly,  because  it  had 
taken  too  deep  root.  Xwripirdicei,  it  kept  Mm  in  its  possession. 
IIoXKoi<i  ')^p6voi<i  may  signify  for  a  long  time  past  or  oftentimes. 
With  the  second  sense,  there  would  be  an  allusion  to  a  series 
of  relapses,  each  of  which  had  aggravated  the  evil. 

Vers,  30-33.^  The  Cure. — To  this  prayer,  in  which  the 
victim  became  involuntarily  the  advocate  of  his  tormentor, 
Jesus  replies  by  putting  a  question :  He  asks  the  afflicted 
man  his  name.  For  what  purpose  ?  There  is  nothing  so 
suitable  as  a  calm  and  simple  question  to  bring  a  madman  to 
himself.  Above  all,  there  is  no  more  natural  way  of  awaken- 
ing in  a  man  who  is  beside  himself  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  personality,  than  to  make  him  tell  his  own  name.  A 
man's  name  becomes  the  expression  of  his  character,  and  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  his  life.  Now,  the  first  condition 
of  any  cure  of  this  afflicted  man  was  a  return  to  the  distinct 
feeling  of  his  own  personality. — There  was  at  this  time  a  word 
which,  more  than  any  other,  called  up  the  idea  of  the  resistless 
might  of  the  conqueror  under  whom  Israel  was  then  suffering 
oppression.  This  was  the  word  Legion.  The  sound  of  this 
word  called  up  the  thought  of  those  victorious  armies  before 
which  the  whole  world  bowed  down.  So  it  is  by  this  term 
that  this  afflicted  man  describes  the  power  which  oppresses 
him,  and  with  which  he  still  confounds  himself.  The  expres- 
sion, many  demons,  is  explained  by  the  multiplicity  and  diversity 
of  the  symptoms  (ver.  29). — To  this  answer  the  demoniac 
adds,  in  the  name  of  his  tyrant,  a  fresh  request.  The  demon 
understands  that  he  must  release  his  prey ;  but  he  does  not 
want  to  enter  forthwith  into  a  condition  in  which  contact 

'  Ver.  30.  N.  B.  Syr''=''.  It.  omit  Xiyuv.—Ycv.  31.  The  Mss.  vary  between 
-TrafiKaXov/  and  -xafixaXu. — Ver.  32.  The  Mss.  vary  between  ^oirKoi^ivn  and  /Saa-- 
xo/ADiuv. — N*^  B.  C.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  ItP'^i^'iuej  •xa.fix.a'Kisa'i  instead  of  -Tta.fiKu.'Koui, 
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with  terrestrial  realities  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  bim. — 
In  Mark  there  is  here  found  the  strange  expression :  "  not  to 
send  them  out  of  the.  country"  which  may  mean,  to  the  desert, 
where  unclean  but  not  captive  spirits  were  thought  to  dwell, 
or  into  the  abyss,  whence  they  went  forth  to  iind  a  temporary 
abode  upon  the  earth.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  second 
meaning  must  be  preferred.  Jesus  makes  no  answer  to  this 
request.  His  silence  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  signifying  con- 
sent. But  the  silence  of  Jesus  simply  means  that  He  insists 
on  the  command  which  He  has  just  given.  When  He  wishes 
to  reply  in  the  affirm^ative, — as,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  ver. 
32, — he  does  so  distinctly.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
Matthew,  "  If  thou  cast  us  out  .  .  ."  Their  request  to  enter 
into  the  swine  only  refers,  therefore,  to  the  way  by  which  they 
were  suffered  to  go  into  the  abyss.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  request,  and  of  the  permission  which  Jesus  accorded  to 
it  ?  As  to  these  evil  spirits,  we  can  understand  that  it  might 
be  pleasant  to  them,  before  losing  all  power  of  action,  to  find 
one  more  opportunity  of  doing  an  injury.  Jesus,  on  his  part, 
has  in  view  a  twofold  result.  The  Jewish  exorcists,  in  order 
to  assure  their  patients  that  they  were  cured,  were  accustomed 
to  set  a  pitcher  of  water  or  some  other  object  in  the  apartment 
where  the  expulsion  took  place,  which  the  demon  took  care  to 
upset  in  going  out.  What  they  were  accustomed  to  do  as 
charlatans,  Jesus  sees  it  good  to  do  as  a  physician.  The  iden- 
tification of  the  sick  man  with  his  demon  had  been  a  long- 
existing  fact  of  consciousness  (vers.  27  and  29).  A  decisive 
sign  of  the  reality  of  the  departure  of  the  evil  power  was 
needed  to  give  the  possessed  perfect  assurance  of  his  deliver- 
ance. Besides  this  reason,  there  was  probably  another.  The 
theocratic  feeling  of  Jesus  had  been  wounded  by  the  sight  of 
these  immense  herds  of  animals  which  the  law  declared  un- 
clean. Such  an  occupation  as  this  showed  how  completely 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Judaism  and  paganism  was 
obliterated  in  this  country.  Jesus  desired,  by  a  sensible  judg- 
ment, to  reclaim  the  people,  and  prevent  their  being  still  more 
unjudaized. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  demons  on  the  herd  was  in 
no  sense  a  possession.  None  but  a  moral  being  can  be  morally 
possessed.     But  we  know  that  several  species  of  animals  are 
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accessible  to  collective  influences, — that  swine,  in  particular, 
readily  yield  to  panics  of  terror.  The  idea  that  it  was  the 
demoniac  himself  who  frightened  them,  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  herd,  is  incompatible  with  the  text. — Mark,  whose 
narrative  is  always  distinguished  by  the  exactness  of  its  details, 
says  that  the  number  of  the  swine  was  about  two  thousand. 
An  item  of  his  own  invention,  says  De  Wette ;  an  appendix 
of  later  tradition,  according  to  Bleek :  here  we  see  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  critical  system,  according  to  which 
Mark  is  supposed  to  have  made  use  of  the  text  of  the  other 
two,  or  of  a  document  common  to  them  all. — The  number 
2000  cannot  serve  to  prove  the  individual  possession  of  the 
swine  by  the  demons  {legion,  ver.  30),  for  a  legion  com- 
prised 4000  men. — The  question  has  been  asked,  Had  Jesus 
the  right  to  dispose  in  this  way  of  other  people's  property  ? 
One  might  as  well  ask  whether  Peter  had  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  lives  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  !  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  power,  by  its  very  nature,  guarantees  the  right. 

Vers.  34-39.-'  Tlw  Effect  produced. — First,  on  the  people  of 
the  country ;  next,  on  the  afflicted  man.  The  owners  of  the 
herd  dwelt  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  They  came  to 
convince  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  loss  of  which 
they  had  been  informed  by  the  herdsmen.  On  reaching  the 
spot,  they  beheld  a  sight  which  impressed  them  deeply.  The 
demoniac  was  known  all  through  the  country,  and  was  an 
object  of  universal  terror.  They  found  him  calm  and  restored. 
So  great  a  miracle  could  not  fail  to  reveal  to  them  the  power 
of  God,  and  awaken  their  conscience.  Their  fears  were  con- 
firmed by  the  account  given  them  of  the  scene  which  had  just 
occurred  by  persons  who  were  with  Jesus,  and  had  witnessed 
it  (ot  tSot'Te?,  ver.  36).  These  persons  were  not  the  herdsmen; 
for  the  cure  was  wrought  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  herd  was  feeding  (Matt.  viii.  3  0).  They  were 
the  apostles  and  the  people  who  had  passed  over  the  sea  with 
them  (Mark  iv.  36).     The  /cat,  also,  is  undoubtedly  authentic  ; 

'  Ver.  34.  The  Mss.  vary  between  yiyovo;  and  yiyiMnfuvoM. — AiteX^ovt;,-,  in  the 
T.  E..,  is  only  read  in  afewMnn. — Ver.  35.  K*  B.,  £?»x^-»  instead  of  eIsXjjXu^s;. — 
Ver.  36.  N.  B.  C.  D.  L.  P.  X.  some  Mnn.  and  Vss.  omit  xa,i  before  oi  ito\iTis. — 
Ver.  37.  The  Mss.  vary  between  »/)(UT«irai/ (Byz.)  and  5{/!4;t»5'sv  (Alex.). — N*  L.  P. 
X.,  Vipyicrnvuv.  B.  C.  D.  It.  Vg.,  Viparnvoiv  instead  of  Tala^nvuv,  which  is  the 
reading  of  T.  R.  with  1 4  Mjj.  many  Mnn.  Syr. 
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the  latter  account  was  supplementary  to  that  of  the  herdsmen, 
which  referred  principally  to  the  loss  of  the  herd. — The  fear 
of  the  inhabitants  was  doubtless  of  a  superstitious  nature. 
But  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  force  Himself  upon  them,  for  it 
was  still  the  season  of  grace,  and  grace  limits  itself  to  making 
its  offers.  He  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
regarding  Him  as  a  judge,  dreaded  further  and  still  more 
terrible  chastisement  at  His  hand.  He  consents,  therefore,  to 
depart  from  them,  but  not  without  leaving  them  a  witness  of 
His  grace  in  the  person  of  him  who  had  become  a  living 
monument  of  it.  The  restored  man,  who  feels  his  moral 
existence  linked  as  it  were  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  begs  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  Him.  Jesus  was  already  in  the  ship, 
Mark  tells  us.  He  does  not  consent  to  this  entreaty.  In 
Galilee,  where  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  increasing  the 
popular  excitement.  He  forbade  those  He  healed  publishing 
abroad  their  cure.  But  in  this  remote  country,  so  rarely 
visited  by  Him,  and  which  He  was  obliged  to  leave  so  abruptly, 
He  needed  a  missionary  to  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Messianic  w^ork  which  God  was  at  this  time  accomplishing 
for  His  people.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  expres- 
sion of  Jesus :  "  What  God  hath  done  for  thee,"  and  that  of 
the  man :  "  .What  Jesus  had  done  for  him."  Jesus  refers  all 
to  God ;  but  the  afflicted  man  could  not  forget  the  instrument. 
The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative  is  omitted  in 
Matthew.  Mark  indicates  the  field  of  labour  of  this  new 
apostle  as  comprising  not  his  own  city  merely,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Decapolis. 

Volkmar  applies  here  his  system  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
This  incident  is  nothing,  according  to  him,  but  the  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  work  of  Paul  amongst  the  Gentiles.  The 
demoniac  represents  the  heathen  world;  the  chains  with  which 
they  tried  to  bind  him  are  legislative  enactments,  such  as  those  of 
Lycurgns  and  Solon  ;  the  swine,  the  obscenities  of  idolatry  ;  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  restored  demoniac,  when 
he  wished  to  accompany  Him,  the  obstacles  which  Jewish-Christians 
put  in  the  way  of  the  entrance  of  the  converted  heathen  into  the 
Church ;  the  request  that  Jesus  would  Avithdraw,  the  irritation 
caused  in  heathen  countries  by  the  success  of  Paul  (the  riot  at 
Ephesus,  ex.  gr.).  Keim  is  opposed  to  this  unlimited  allegorizing, 
Avhich  borders,  indeed,  on  absurdity.  He  very  properly  objects, 
that  the  deinoniac  is  not  even  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Canaanitish 
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woman)  spoken  of  as  a  heathen ;  that  the  precise  locality,  so  little 
known,  to  which  the  incident  is  referred,  is  a  proof  of  its  historical 
reality ;  that  the  request  to  Jesus  to  leave  the  country  is  a  fact 
without  any  corresponding  example,  which  does  not  look  like  imi- 
tation, but  has  the  very  features  of  truth.  In  short,  he  only  objects 
to  the  episode  of  the  swine,  which  appears  to  him  to  be  a  legendary 
amplification.  But  is  it  likely  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
would  have  admitted  into  their  teaching  an  incident  so  remarkable, 
if  it  could  be  contradicted  by  the  population  of  a  whole  district, 
which  is  distinctly  pointed  out  1  If  possession  is  only,  as  Keim 
thinks,  an  ordinary  malady,  this  conclusion  is  certainly  inevitable. 
But  if  there  is  any  degree  of  reality  attaching  to  the  mysterious 
notion  of  possession,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  determine  ^pv'onwhat 
might  not  result  from  such  a  state.  The  picture  forms  a  whole,  in 
which  each  incident  implies  all  the  rest.  The  request  made  to 
Jesus  to  leave  the  country,  in  which  Keim  acknowledges  a  proof  of 
authenticity,  is  only  explained  by  the  loss  of  the  swine.  Keim 
admits  too  much  or  too  little.  Either  Volkmar  and  his  absurdities, 
or  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  narrative, — this  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive (comp.  Heer's  fine  work,  already  referred  to,  Kirchenfreund, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  1870). 

11.  The  Eaising  of  Jairus'  Daughter:  viii.  40-56. — In 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  following  incident  follows  immediately 
on  the  return  from  the  Decapolis.  According  to  Luke,  the 
multitude  which  He  had  left  behind  Him  when  He  went 
away  had  not  dispersed  ;  they  were  expecting  Him,  and  re- 
ceived Him  on  His  landing.  According  to  Mark,  it  collected 
together  again  as  soon  as  His  arrival  w^as  known.  In 
Matthew,  two  facts  are  interposed  between  His  arrival  and 
the  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daughter — the  healing  of  the  para- 
lytic of  Capernaum,  and  the  calling  of  the  Apostle  Matthew. 
As  the  publican's  house  was  probably  situated  near  the  port, 
the  second  of  these  facts  might  certainly  have  happened 
immediately  on  His  landing ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  feast 
given  by  the  publican  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the 
evening,  and  after  what  occurred  in  the  house  of  Jairus. 
But  the  same  supposition  will  not  apply  to  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic,  which  must  be  assigned  to  quite  another  time,  as  is 
the  case  with  Mark  and  Luke. 

Vers.    40-42.-^    Tlie   Rcqiicst. — The   term   airohex^aOat,   in- 

'  Ver.  40.  N'^\  B.  L.  E.  some  Mnn.  Syr.,  sv  Js  tw  instead  of  lyiviTo  Ss  tv  ru. 
— Ver.  42.  C.  D.  P.,  -Tro^ivisla.t  instead  of  vTraynv. — C.  L.  U.,  avn6Xif>o)i  for 
ct))ii,vyiy(i'i. 
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dicates  a  warm  welcome. — Mark  and  Luke  mention  the  asje 
of  the  young  girl,  which  Matthew  omits. — The  circumstance 
of  her  being  an  only  daughter,  added  by  Luke,  more  fully 
explains  the  father's  distress.  Criticism,  of  course,  does  not 
fail  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  the  same  circumstance 
being  found  already  in  vii.  12.  As  if  an  only  son  and  an 
only  daughter  could  not  both  be  found  in  Israel  !  According 
to  Mark  and  Luke,  the  young  girl  was  dying ;  .in  Matthew, 
she  is  already  dead.  This  evangelist  tells  the  story  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  a  summary  manner ;  he  combines  in  a  single 
message  the  arrival  of  the  father,  and  the  subsequent  arrival 
of  the  messenger  announcing  her  death.  The  process  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant.  Matthew  is  interested 
simply  in  the  fact  of  the  miracle  and  the  word  of  Jesus. 

Vers.  43-48.-^  The  Interruption. — The  preposition  7r/)09,  in 
TTpoa-avaXoicracra,  expresses-  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  these 
long  sufferings,  she  now  found  herself  destitute  of  resources. 
Mark  expresses  with  a  little  more  force  the  injury  which  the 
physicians  had  done  her.  Hitzig  and  Holtzmann  maintain 
that  Luke,  being  a  physician  himself,  intentionally  tones 
down  these  details  from  the  proto-Mark.  We  find  nothing 
here  but  Mark's  characteristic  amplification. — The  malady 
from  which  this  woman  suffered  rendered  her  Levitically 
unclean ;  it  was  even,  according  to  the  law,  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  a  divorce  (Lev.  xv.  25  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Hence, 
no  doubt,  her  desire  to  get  cured  as  it  were  by  stealth,  without 
being  obliged  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  her  disorder.  The 
faith  which  actuated  her  was  not  altogether  free  from  super- 
stition, for  she  conceived  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  as 
acting  in  a  purely  physical  manner.  The  word  KpaaireBov, 
which  we  translate  by  the  hem  (of  the  garment),  denotes  one 
of  the  four  tassels  or  tufts  of  scarlet  woollen  cord  attached  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  outer  robe,  which  were  intended  to 
remind  the  Israelites  of  their  law.     Their  name  was  zitzit 

^  Ver.  43.  All  tlie  Mjj.,  larpoi;  instead  of  us  larpov;,  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  R.  with  some  Mnn. — Ver.  45.  The  Mss.  vary  between  oi  cw  avT'^i  (Alex.)  and 
01  liira  avrov  {'£.  E.  Byz.). — N.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.  omit  the  words  xa/  Xtyu  .  .  . 
liov. — Ver.  46.  X.  B.  L.,  tl'.XuXv^viay  instead  of  iltxisvirav. — Ver.  47.  9  Mjj.  Syr. 
It.  Vg.  omit  avra  after  cf^nyyuXiv. — Ver.  48.  K.  B.  D.  L.  Z.  some  Mnn.  and 
Vss.  omit  (ufsii. 
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(N"um.  XV.  .38).  As  this  robe,  which  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  was  worn  like  a  woman's  shawl,  two  of  the  corners  being 
allowed  to  hang  down  close  together  on  the  back,  we  see  the 
force  of  the  expression  came  behind.  Had  it  been,  as  is 
ordinarily  understood,  the  lower  hem  of  the  garment  which 
she  attempted  to  touch,  she  could  not  have  succeeded,  on 
account  of  the  crowd  which  surrounded  Jesus.  This  word 
Kpacirehov,  according  to  Passow,  comes  from  Kepwi  and  irehov, 
the  forward  part  of  a  plain  ;  or  better,  according  to  Schleusner, 
from  K€Kpa/xevov  et?  irehov,  that  lohich  hangs  doivn  towards  the 
ground. — Both  Mark  and  Luke  date  the  cure  from  the  moment 
that  she  touched.  INIatthew  speaks  of  it  as  taking  place  a 
little  later,  and  as  the  effect  of  Jesus'  tuord.  But  this  difference 
belongs,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Matthew's  omission  of  the  following 
details,  and  not  to  any  difference  of  view  as  to  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  cure. 

The  difficulty  about  this  miracle  is,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  wrought  outside  the  consciousness  and  will  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  appears  to  be  of  a  magical  character. — In  each  of  Jesus' 
miracles  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  poles :  the  receptivity  of 
the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  activity  of  Him 
by  whom  it  is  wrought.  The  maximum  of  action  in  one  of 
these  factors  may  correspond  with  the  minimum  of  action  in 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  in  whom  it  was  necessary  to  excite  even  the  desire 
to  be  cured,  as  well  as  in  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  human 
receptivity  was  reduced  to  its  minimum.  The  activity  of  the 
Lord  in  these  cases  reached  its  highest  degree  of  initiation 
and  intensity.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  the  reverse.  The 
receptivity  of  the  woman  reaches  such  a  degree  of  energy, 
that  it  snatches,  as  it  were,  the  cure  from  Jesus.  The  action 
of  Jesus  is  here  confined  to  that  willingness  to  bless  and  save 
which  always  animated  Him  in  His  relations  with  men. — He 
did  not,  however,  remain  unconscious  of  the  virtue  which  He 
had  just  put  forth ;  but  He  perceives  that  there  is  a  tincture 
of  superstition  in  the  faith  which  had  acted  in  this  way 
towards  Him ;  and,  as  Pdggenbach  admirably  shows  {Lcben 
Jesu,  p.  442),  His  design  in  what  follows  is  to  purify  this 
incipient  faith.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  author  of  the  deed.     There  is  no  reason  for  not 
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attributing  to  Jesus  the  ignorance  implied  in  tlie  question, 
"  Who  touched  me  ? "  Anything  like  feigning  ignorance  ill 
comports  with  the  candour  of  His  character. — Peter  shows 
his  usual  forwardness,  and  ventures  to  remonstrate  with 
Jesus.  But,  so  far  from  this  detail  implying  any  ill-will 
towards  this  apostle,  Luke  attributes  the  same  fault  to  the 
other  apostles,  and  equally  without  any  sinister  design,  since 
Mark  does  the  same  thing  (ver.  31).  Jesus  does  not  stop  to 
rebuke  His  disciple ;  He  pursues  His  inquiry ;  only  He  now 
substitutes  the  assertion,  Somcbod.y  hath  touched  me,  for  the 
question.  Who  touched,  me  ?  Further,  He  no  longer  lays  stress 
upon  the  person,  but  upon  the  act,  in  reply  to  the  observation 
of  Peter,  which  tended  to  deny  it.  The  verb  a^aaOac,  to  fed 
about,  denotes  a  voluntary,  deliberate  touch,  and  not  merely 
an  accidental  contact.  Mark  adds  that,  while  putting  this 
question.  He  cast  around  Him  a  scrutinizing  glance.  The 
reading  i^eXrjXvOviav  (Alex.)  signiiies  properly :  "  I  feel  myself 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  from  whom  a  force  has  been  with- 
drawn." This  is  somewhat  artificial.  The  received  reading, 
e^ekdovaav,  merely  denotes  the  outgoing  of  a  miraculous 
power,  which  is  more  simple.  Jesus  had  been  inwardly 
apprised  of  the  influence  which  He  had  just  exerted. 

The  joy  of  success  gives  the  woman  courage  to  acknowledge 
both  her  act  and  her  malady ;  but  the  words,  lefore  all  the 
people,  are  designed  to  show  how  much  this  avowal  cost  her. 
Luke  says  tremlling,  to  which  Mark  adds  fearing ;  she  feels 
afraid  of  having  sinned  against  the  Lord  by  acting  without 
His  knowledge.  He  reassures  her  (ver.  48),  and  confirms  her 
in  the  possession  of  the  blessing  which  she  had  in  some 
measure  taken  by  stealth.  This  last  incident  is  also  brought 
out  by  Mark  (ver.  34).  The  intention  of  Jesus,  in  the 
inquiry  He  had  just  instituted,  appears  more  especially  in  the 
words,  Tliy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  thy  faith,  and  not,  as  thou 
wast  thinking,  the  material  touch.  Jesus  thus  assigns  to  the 
moral  sphere  (in  Luke  and  Mark  as  well  as  in  Matthew)  the 
virtue  which  she  referred  solely  to  the  physical  sphere.  The 
word  6dpaet,  take  courage,  which  is  wanting  in  several  Alex., 
is  probably  taken  from  Matthew,  The  term  saved  implies 
more  than  the  healing  of  the  body.  Her  recovered  health  is 
a  link  which  henceforth  will  attach  her  to  Jesus  as  the  per- 
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sonification  of  salvation ;  and  this  link  is  to  her  the  beginning 
of  salvation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. — The  words  in 
Matthew,  "  And  the  woman  was  healed  from  that  same  hour" 
refer  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  incident,  taken  altogether. 

Eusebius  says  {JU.  E.  vii.  18,  ed.  Lcemmer)  that  this  woman 
was  a  heathen  and  dwelt  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  in  his  time  her  house  was  still  shown,  having 
at  its  entrance  two  brass  statues  on  a  stone  pedestal.  One 
represented  a  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  held  out 
before  her,  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant ;  the  other,  a  man 
standing  with  his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  his 
hand  extended  towards  the  woman.  Eusebius  had  been  into 
the  house  himself,  and  had  seen  this  statue,  which  represented, 
it  was  said,  the  features  of  Jesus. 

Vers.  49—56.^  Tlie  Prayer  granted. — We  may  imagine  how 
painful  this  delay  had  been  for  the  father  of  the  child.  The 
message,  which  just  at  this  moment  is  brought  to  him,  reduces 
him  to  despair,  Matthew,  in  his  very  summary  account, 
omits  all  these  features  of  the  story ;  and  interpreters,  like 
De  Wette,  who  maintain  that  this  Gospel  was  the  source  of 
the  other  two,  are  obliged  to  regard  the  details  in  Mark  and 
Luke  as  just  so  many  embellishments  of  their  own  invention ! 
The  present  iricrTeve,  in  the  received  reading,  signifies  :  "  Only 
persevere,  without  fainting,  in  the  faith  which  thou  hast 
shown  thus  far."  Some  Alex,  read  the  aor.  iriarevaov  :  "  Only 
exercise  faith !  Make  a  new  effort  in  view  of  the  unexpected 
diflEiculty  which  has  arisen."  This  second  meaning  seems  to 
agree  better  with  the  position  of  fiovov,  only,  before  the  verb. 
Perhaps  the  other  reading  is  taken  from  Mark,  where  all  the 
authorities  read  Trlareve. 

The  reading  of  the  T.  R,  ela-ekdoiv,  having  entered,  ver.  51, 
is  not  nearly  so  well  supported  as  the  reading  iXOcov,  having 
come.     But  with  either  reading  there  is  a  distinction  observed 

*  Ver.  49.  N.  B.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn.  omit  avrui. — N.  B.  D.,  f/.tjxtTi  instead 
of  fm. — Ver.  50.  6  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  omit  X'.yav  after  auTu. — B.  L.  Z., 
^la-Tiviroy  instead  of  TrKmus. — Ver.  51.  T.  E..,  with  D.  V.  some  Mnn.,  tKnKfuiv 
instead  of  ixfuv. — The  Mss.  vary  between  r/va  and  ovtiMo.. — The  Mss.  vary  be- 
tween liaavvjjv  xa/  lax-upmyi  and  laxujitiv  Koci  laccvvnt  (taken  from  Mark). — Ver.  52. 
8  Mjj.  some  Mnn.  Syr.  It.,  au  yap  instead  of  oux.  before  a-^'Javtv. — Ver.  54.  N.  B. 
13.  L.  X.  some  Mnn.  and  Vss.  omit  ixfiaXiuv  i^eo  -ravras.Kcci,  which  is  the  reading 
of  T.  R.  with  all  the  rest  (taken  from  Mattlicw). 
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between  the  arrival  (iXdoov)  or  entrance  (etaeXOciov)  into  the 
house  and  the  entrance  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  girl,  to 
which  the  daekOelv  which  follows  refers  :  "  He  suffered  no 
man  to  go  in."  What  obliges  us  to  give  this  sense  to  this 
infinitive,  is  the  mention  of  the,  mother  amongst  the  persons 
excepted  from  the  prohibition ;  for  if  here  also  entrance  into 
the  house  was  in  question,  this  would  suppose  that  the  mother 
had  left  it,  which  is  scarcely  probable,  when  her  daughter 
had  only  just  expired.  Jesus'  object  in  only  admitting  just 
the  indispensable  witnesses  into  the  room,  was  to  diminish  as 
far  as  possible  the  fame  of  the  work  He  was  about  to  perform. 
As  to  the  three  apostles,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
present,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  afterwards  to  testify 
to  what  was  done. 

The  following  scene,  vers.  52,  53,  took  place  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sick  chamber.  The  iravre^,  all,  are  the  servants,  neigh- 
bours, relations,  and  professional  mourners  {avk-qTai,  Matthew) 
assembled  in  the  vestibule,  who  also  wanted  to  make  their 
way  into  the  chamber.  Olshausen,  Neander,  and  others  infer 
from  Jesus'  words,  that  the  child  was  simply  in  a  lethargy ; 
but  this  explanation  is  incompatible  with  the  expression 
elhoTe^;,  knowing  well,  ver.  53.  If  this  had  been  the  idea  of 
the  writer,  he  would  have  employed  the  word  hoKovvre<i, 
believing  that  ...  On  the  rest  of  the  verse,  see  vii.  14.  By 
the  words,  "She  is  not  dead,  hit  slccpcth"  Jesus  means  that,  in 
the  order  of  things  over  which  He  presides,  death  is  death  no 
longer,  but  assumes  the  character  of  a  temporary  slumber 
(John  xi.  11,  explained  by  ver.  14).  Baur  maintains  that 
Luke  means,  ver.  53,  that  the  apostles  also  joined  in  the 
laugh  against  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  the 
evangelist  has  chosen  the  general  term  all  (ver.  52;  Evang. 
p.  458).  In  this  case  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  include 
amongst  the  Travre?  the  father  and  mother  ! ! — The  words, 
having  put  them  all  out,  in  the  T.  E.,  are  a  gloss  derived  from 
Mark  and  Matthew.  It  has  arisen  in  this  way :  Mark  ex- 
pressly mentions  two  separate  dismissals,  one  of  the  crowd 
and  nine  apostles  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  another 
of  the  people  belonging  to  the  house  not  admitted  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dead  (ver.  40).  As  in  Luke  the  word  enter 
(ver.  51)  had  been  wrongly  referred  to  the  first  of  these  acts. 
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it  was  tliouglit  necessary  to  mention  here  the  second,  at  first 
in  the  margin,  and  afterwards  in  the  text,  in  accordance  with 
the  parallel  passages. — The  command  to  give  the  child  some- 
thing to  eat  (ver.  55)  is  related  by  Luke  alone.  It  shows 
the  perfect  calmness  of  the  Lord  when  performing  the  most 
wonderful  work.  '  He  acts  like  a  physician  who  has  just  felt 
the  pulse  of  his  patient,  and  gives  instructions  respecting  his 
diet  for  the  day. — Mark,  who  is  fond  of  local  colouring,  has 
preserved  the  Aramaean  form  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  also  the 
graphic  detail,  immediately  the  child  began  to  walk  about.  In 
these  features  of  the  narrative  we  recognise  the  account  of  an 
eye-witness,  in  whose  ear  the  voice  of  Jesus  still  sounds,  and 
who  still  sees  the  child  that  had  been  brought  to  life  again 
moving  about.  Matthew  omits  all  details.  The  fact  itself 
simply  is  all  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  Messianic  demon- 
stration, which  is  his  object.  Thus  each  follows  his  own 
path  while  presenting  the  common  substratum  of  fact  as 
tradition  had  preserved  it.  On  the  prohibition  of  Jesus,  ver. 
56,  see  on  v.  14  and  viii.  39. 

According  to  Volkmar,  the  woman  with  an  issue  would  be  only 
the  personification  of  the  believing  Jews,  in  whom  their  rabbis  (the 
physicians  of  ver.  43)  had  been  unable  to  effect  a  moral  cure,  but 
whom  Jesus  will  save  after  having  healed  the  heathen  (the  return 
from  Gadara)  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus  represents  the  dead 
Judaism  of  the  synagogue,  which  the  gospel  alone  can  restore  to 
life.  Keim  acknowledges  the  insufficiency  of  symbolism  to  explain 
such  narratives.  He  admits  the  cure  of  the  woman  as  a  fact,  but 
maintains  that  she  herself,  by  her  faith,  was  the  sole  contributor 
towards  it.  In  the  resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  he  sees 
either  a  myth,  modelled  after  the  type  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Shunammite  widow's  son  by  Elisha  (a  return  to  Strauss),  or  a 
natural  awaking  from  a  lethargy  (a  return  to  Paulus).  But  is  not 
the  local  colouring  quite  as  decided  in  this  narrative  as  in  that  of 
the  possessed  of  Gadara,  ot  which  Keim  on  this  ground  maintains 
the  historical  truth  1  And  as  to  an  awakening  from  a  lethargy, 
what  has  he  to  reply  to  Zeller  ?     (See  p.  342,  note.) 

FOUKTH  CYCLE.— IX.  1-50. 

From  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  to  the  Departure  from  Galilee. 

This  cycle  describes  the  close  of  the  Galilean  ministry. 
It  embraces  six  narrations:  1st.  The  mission  of  the  Twelve, 
and  the  impression  made  on  Herod  by  the  public  activity  of 
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Jesus  (ix.  1-9).  2d.  The  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (vers. 
10-17).  3c?.  The  first  communication  made  by  Jesus  to  His 
apostles  respecting  His  approaching  sufferings  (vers.  18-27). 
4:th.  The  transfiguration  (vers.  28-36).  5th.  The  cure  of  the 
lunatic  child  (vers.  3 7-4 3 a).  QtJi.  Some  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  departure  from  Galilee  (vers.  435  to  50). 

1.  Tlie  Mission  of  the  Tioelve,  and  the  Fears  of  Herod :  ix.  1-9. 
— The  mission  with  which  the  Twelve  were  entrusted  marks 
a  twofold  advance  in  the  work  of  Jesus.  From  the  first 
Jesus  had  attached  to  Himself  a  great  number  of  pious  Jews 
as  diseiples  (a  first  example  occurs,  vers.  1-11  ;  a  second,  ver. 
27);  from  these  He  had  chosen  twelve  to  form  a  permanent 
college  of  apostles  (vi.  1 2  et  seq.).  And  now  this  last  title  is 
to  become  a  more  complete  reality  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
Jesus  sends  them  forth  to  the  people  of  Galilee,  and  puts  them 
through  their  first  apprenticeship  to  iheir  future  mission,  as  it 
were,  under  His  own  eyes.  With  this  advance  in  their  posi- 
tion corresponds  another  belonging  to  the  M^ork  itself.  For  six 
months  Jesus  devoted  Himself  almost  exclusively  to  Galilee. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  the  western  plateau, 
Decapolis  itself  on  the  eastern  side,  had  all  been  visited  by 
Him  in  turn.  Before  this  season  of  grace  for  Galilee  comes 
to  an  end.  He  desires  to  address  one  last  solemn  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  this  people  on  whom  such  lengthened  evangelistic 
labours  have  been  spent ;  and  He  does  it  by  this  mission, 
which  He  confides  to  the  Twelve,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
close  of  His  own  ministry.  Mark  also  connects  this  portion 
with  the  preceding  cycle  by  introducing  between  the  two  the 
visit  to  Nazareth  (vi.  1-6),  which,  as  a  last  appeal  of  the 
Saviour  to  this  place,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  position  of  affairs  at  this  time. 

Matthew,  chap,  x.,  also  mentions  this  mission  of  the  Twelve,  con- 
necting with  it  the  catalogue  of  apostles  and  a  long  discourse  on  the 
apostolate,  but  he  appears  to  place  this  fact  earlier  than  Luke. 
Keim  (ii.  p.  308)  thinks  that  Luke  assigns  it  a  place  in  nearer  con- 
nection with  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples,  in  order  that  this 
second  incident  (a  pure  invention  of  Luke's)  may  be  more  certain  to 
echpse  the  former.  In  imputing  to  Luke  this  IMachiavellian  design 
against  the  Twelve,  Keim  forgets  two  things  :  1.  That,  according  to 
him,  Luke  invented  the  scene  of  the  election  of  the  Twelve  (vi.) 
with  the  view  of  conferring  on  their  ministry  a  double  and  triple  con- 
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secration.  After  having  had  recourse  to  invention  to  exalt  them, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  he  now  invents  to  degrade  them  !  2.  That 
the  three  Syn.  are  agreed  in  pLacing  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  just 
after  the  preceding  cycle  (the  tempest,  Gadara,  Jairus),  and  that  as 
Matthew  places  this  cycle,  as  well  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  it  closely  follows,  earlier  than  Luke,  the  different  position 
which  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  occupies  in  the  one  from  that 
which  it  holds  in  the  other,  results  very  naturally  from  this  fact. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mark,  whose  account  of  the  sending  forth 
of  the  Twelve  fully  confirms  that  of  Luke,  is  quite  independent  of 
it,  as  is  proved  by  a  number  of  details  which  are  peculiar  to  him 
(vi.  7,  two  and  two ;  ver.  8,  save  one  staff  only ;  ibid.,  put  on  two  coats; 
ver.  12),  they  anointed  with  oil). 

1st.  Vers.  1,  2}  The  Mission. — Tliere  is  something  greater 
than  preaching — this  is  to  make  preachers  ;  there  is  something 
greater  than  performing  miracles — this  is  to  impart  the  power 
to  perform  them.  It  is  this  new  stage  which  the  work  of 
Jesus  here  reaches.  He  labours  to  raise  His  apostles  up  to 
His  own  level.  The  expression  avjKa\eadfjbevo<i,  having  called 
together,  indicates  a  solemn  meeting ;  it  expresses  more  than 
the  term  nrpoa-KaXeladai,  to  call  to  Him,  used  in  Mark  and 
Matthew.  What  would  Baur  have  said  if  the  first  expression 
had  been  found  in  Matthew  and  the  second  in  Luke,  when 
throughout  Luke's  narrative  as  it  is  he  sees  an  intention  to 
depreciate  this  scene  in  comparison  with  that  which  follows, 
X.  1  et  seq.  ? 

In  Jewish  estimation,  the  most  divine  form  of  power  is 
that  of  working  miracles.  It  is  with  this,  therefore,  that  Jesus 
begins :  Swa/xt?,  the  power  of  execution ;  i^ovaia,  the  autho- 
rity which  is  the  foundation  of  it ;  the  demons  will  therefore 
Give  them  obedience,  and  will  not  fail,  in  fact,  to  render  it. 
These  two  terms  are  opposed  to  the  anxious  and  laboured 
practices  of  the  exorcists. — TJdvra :  all  the  different  maladies 
coming  under  this  head — melancholy,  violence,  mania,  etc.  .  .  . 
— Qepaireveiv,  to  heal,  depends  neither  on  Sui'afit'i  nor  i^ovala, 
but  on  eScoKev,  He  gave  them  ;  there  is  no  i^ovaia  in  regard  to 
diseases. — Such  will  be  their  power,  their  weapon.  But  these 
cures  are  not  the  end ;  they  are  only  the  means  designed  to 

^  Ver.  1.  T.  R.,  with  E.  F.  H.  U.  several  Mnn.  It^^'i.,  reads  fia^ras  aursu  after 
Sfi;S£*a  (taken  from  Matthew) ;  11  Mjj.  100  Mnn.  Syr.  omit  these  words  ;  N.  C* 
L.  X.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  It*"'',  substitute  a^raa-ToXeys  for  them.— Ver.  2.  B.  Syr'^"'". 
omit  Tou;  cctrh^ovtrai  ;   t?.  A.  D.  L.  X.  read  tovt  a,<rh.v'.is. 
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lend  support  to  their  message.  The  end  is  indicated  in  ver.  2. 
This  is  to  proclaim  throughout  Galilee  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  people  feel 
the  grave  importance  of  the  present  time.  It  is  a  return  to 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  our  Lord's  at  its  com- 
mencement (Mark  i.  15).  This  undertaking  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Twelve.  "  To  preach  and  to  heal"  means  "  to 
lireach  while  healing."  Only  imagine  the  messengers  of  the 
Lord  at  the  present  day  traversing  our  country  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  His  second  coming  being  at  hand,  and  confirm- 
ing their  message  by  miracles.  What  a  sensation  such  a 
mission  would  produce ! — According  to  Mark,  the  Lord  sent 
them  tivo  and  two,  which  recalls  their  distribution  into  pairs, 
Luke  vi.  13-15  ;  Matt.  x.  2-4. 

2d.  Vers.  3-5.^  Their  Instructions. — "And  He  said  unto 
them,  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip, 
neither  hread,  neither  money  ;  neither  have  two  coats  apiece.  4. 
And  whatsoever  house  ye  enter  into,  there  abide  and  thence 
depart.  5.  And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you,  when  ye  go  out 
of  that  city,  shake  oj^  the  very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  them." — Ver.  3  contains  instructions  for  their  setting 
out ;  ver.  4,  instructions  respecting  their  arrival  and  stay ; 
ver.  5,  instructions  for  leaving  each  place. 

Ver.  3.  The  feeling  of  confidence  is  the  key  to  the  in- 
junctions of  this  verse :  "  Make  no  preparations,  such  as  are 
ordinarily  made  on  the  eve  of  a  journey ;  set  out  just  as  you 
are.  God  will  provide  for  all  your  wants."  The  reply  of  the 
apostles,  xxii.  3  5,  proves  that  this  promise  was  not  unfulfilled. 
— Mrjhev,  nothing,  is  a  general  negative,  to  which  the  subse- 
quent iJiTjTe,  neither  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .  are  subordinate.  Mark,  who 
commences  with  a  simple  ixrj,  naturally  continues  with  the 
negative  firj^e,  nor  further.  Each  writer,  though  expressing 
the  same  idea  as  the  other,  has  his  own  particular  way  of 
doing  it.  Luke  says,  neither  staff,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  neither  staves ;  Matthew  is  like  Luke ;  Mark,  on  the 

»  Ver.  3.  X.  B.  C*  D.  E*  F.  L.  M.  Z.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  It.  Eus.  read  p/3S»» 
instead  of  pa(i%ovs,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  E.  with  10  Mjj.  many  Mnn.,  but 
which  appears  taken  from  Matthew. — X.  B.  C*  F.  L.  Z.  omit  a.va. — Ver.  4.  Vg., 
according  to  C,  adds  un  after  ikhSi^i. — Ver.  5.  N-  B.  C.  D.  L.  X.  Z.  some  Mnn. 

It*'"!,  omit  xcat. 
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contrary,  save  one  staff  only.  The  contradiction  in  terms  could 
not  be  greater,  yet  the  agreement  in  idea  is  perfect.  For  as 
far  as  the  sentiment  is  concerned  which  Jesus  wishes  to 
express,  it  is  all  one  to  say,  "nothing,  not  even  a  staff" 
(Matthew  and  Luke),  or,  "  nothing,  except  it  be  simply  (or  at 
most)  a  staff"  (Mark).  Ebrard  makes  the  acute  observation, 
that  in  Aramaean  Jesus  probably  said,  HDO  CN  ''3,  for  if ...  a 
staff,  an  elliptical  form  also  much  used  in  Hebrew,  and  which 
may  be  filled  up  in  two  ways :  For  if  you  take  a  staff,  this  of 
itself  is  quite  sufficient  (]\Iark) ;  or,  this  of  itself  is  too  mueh 
(Matthew  and  Luke).  This  saying  of  Jesus  might  therefore 
be  reproduced  in  Greek  either  in  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
in  no  case  could  these  two  opposite  forms  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  common  written  Greek  source.  Bleek,  who 
prefers  the  expression  given  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  does  not 
even  attempt  to  explain  how  that  in  Mark  could  have  origi- 
nated.— If  we  read  staves,  according  to  a  various  reading  found 
in  Luke  and  Matthew,  the  plural  must  naturally  be  applied  to 
the  two  apostles  travelling  together. — Luke  says.  Do  not  have 
each  {avd.  distributive)  two  coats,  that  is  to  say,  each  a  change 
of  coat,  beyond  what  you  wear.  As  they  were  not  to  have  a 
travelling  cloak  {irrjpa),  they  must  have  worn  the  second  coat 
on  their  person ;  and  it  is  this  idea,  implied  by  Luke,  that  is 
exactly  expressed  by  Mark,  "  neither  put  on  two  coats."  The 
infinitive  yu.^  e;!tety  depends  on  etTre :  "  He  said  to  them  .  .  . 
not  to  have  .  .  ." 

As  an  unanswerable  proof  of  an  opposite  tendency  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  it  is  usual  to  cite  the  omission  in  this  passage  of  the 
prohibition  with  which  in  Matthew  this  discourse  commences  (x.  5)  : 
"  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  But 
even  in  Matthew  this  prohibition  is  not  absolute  (rather)  nor  perma- 
nent (xxviii.  19,  "Go  and  teach  all  nations").  It  was  therefore  a 
restriction  temporarily  imposed  upon  the  disciples,  in  consideration 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Jewish  nation  of  being  the  cradle  of 
the  work  of  the  Messiah.  With  some  exceptions,  for  which  there 
were  urgent  reasons,  Jesus  Himself  was  generally  governed  by  this 
rule.  He  says,  indeed,  in  reference  to  His  earthly  ministry :  "  / 
am  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24) ; 
nevertheless,  He  is  not  ignorant  that  it  is  His  mission  to  seek  and 
to  save  all  that  which  is  lost,  and  consequently  the  heathen.  He 
affirms  it  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  less  than  in  that 
of  Luke.     Paul  himself  does  homage  to  this  divine  fidelity,  when  he 
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recalls  the  fact  that  Jesus,  during  His  earthly  life,  consented  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  (Kom.  xv.  8).  But,  1.  What 
reason  could  Luke  have,  in  the  circle  for  which  he  was  writing,  to 
refer  to  this  restriction  temporarily  imposed  upon  the  Twelve  for 
the  purpose  of  this  particular  mission  1  2.  Mark,  no  less  than  Luke, 
omits  these  words  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  discourse,  but  the 
harmony  of  his  leaning  with  that  of  the  first  evangelist  is  not  sus- 
pected. 3.  This  last  circumstance  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  this 
detail  had  already  been  omitted  in  the  sources  whence  these  two 
evangelists  drew  their  narratives,  and  must  completely  exculpate 
Luke  from  all  an ti- Jewish  prejudice  in  his  reproduction  of  this  dis- 
course, 

Ver.  4.  On  their  arrival  at  a  city,  they  were  to  settle  down 
in  the  first  house  to  which  they  obtained  access  (etV  rjv  dv, 
into  whatever  house),  which,  however,  was  not  to  exclude  pru- 
dence and  well-ascertained  information  (Matthew) ;  and,  once 
settled  in  a  house,  they  were  to  keep  to  it,  and  try  to  make  it 
the  centre  of  a  divine  work  in  that  place.  To  accept  the 
hospitality  of  several  families  in  succession  would  be  the 
means  of  creating  rivalry.  It  would  therefore  be  from  this 
house  also,  which  was  the  first  to  welcome  them,  that  they 
would  have  to  set  out  on  leaving  the  place  :  "  till  ye  go  thence." 
The  reading  of  the  Vulg. :  "  Go  not  out  of  this  house,"  is  an 
erroneous  correction.  In  the  primitive  churches.  Christian 
work  Avas  concentrated  in  certain  houses,  which  continued  to 
be  centres  of  operation  (comp.  the  expression  in  Paul's  epistles, 
"  Tlie  church  ivhich  is  in  his  house"). 

Ver.  5.  The  gospel  does  not  force  itself  upon  men ;  it  is 
an  elastic  power,  penetrating  wherever  it  finds  access,  and 
retiring  wherever  it  is  repulsed.  Tins  was  Jesus'  own  mode 
of  acting  all  through  His  ministry  (viii.  37  ;  John  iii.  22). — 
The  Jews  were  accustomed,  on  their  return  from  heathen 
countries  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  their 
feet  at  the  frontier.  This  act  symbolized  a  breaking  away 
from  all  joint-participation  in  the  life  of  the  idolatrous  world. 
The  apostles  were  to  act  in  the  same  way  in  reference  to  any 
Jewish  cities  which  might  reject  in  their  person  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Kat,  even  the  dust.  By  this  symbolical  act  they 
relieved  themselves  of  the  burden  of  all  further  responsibility 
on  account  of  the  people  of  that  city. — The  expression,  for  a 
testimony,  with  the  complement  eV  avjov^,  upon  them,  has  evi- 
dently reference  to  the  judgment  to  come ;  in  Mark,  the  com- 
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plement  avroU,  for  them,  makes  the  testimony  an  immediate 
appeal  to  their  guilty  consciences. 

2>d.  Ver.  6.  Tlie,  Result.  —  Aid,  in  hiii'ipypvTo  (they  went 
through),  has  for  its  complement  the  country  in  general,  and 
denotes  the  extent  of  their  mission.  Kara,  which  is  distri- 
butive, expresses  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  detail :  "  staying 
in  every  little  town." — Only  Mark  makes  mention  here  of  the 
use  of  oil  in  healing  the  sick,: — a  remarkable  circumstance, 
with  which  the  precept,  Jas.  v.  1 4,  is  probably  connected.  In 
Matthew^  the  discourse  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  historian 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  does  not  say  a  word,  at  the  end  of 
chap.  X.,  about  the  execution  of  their  mission. 

This  short  address,  giving  the  Twelve  their  instructions,  is  only  the 
preamble  in  Matthew  (chap,  x.)  to  a  much  more  extended  discourse, 
in  which  Jesus  addresses  the  apostles  respecting  their  future  mini- 
stry in  general.  Under  the  influence  of  his  fixed  idea,  Baur  main- 
tains that  Luke  purposely  abridged  the  discourse  in  Matthew,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  importaiice  of  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and 
bring  out  in  bolder  relief  that  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.). 
"  We  see,"  he  says,  "  that  every  word  here,  so  to  speak,  is  too  much 
for  the  evangelist"  {Evangel,  p.  435).  But,  L  If  Luke  had  been 
animated  by  the  jealous  feeling  which  this  criticism  imputes  to 
him,  and  so  had  allowed  himself  to  tamper  with  the  history,  would 
he  have  put  the  election  of  the  Twelve  (chap,  vi.),  as  distinct  from 
their  first  mission,  into  such  prominence,  when  Matthew  appears  to 
confound  these  two  events  (x.  1-4)  ]  Would  he  mention  so  ex- 
pressly the  success  of  their  mission,  as  he  does,  ver.  6,  while  Matthew 
himself  preserves  complete  silence  upon  this  point  1  It  is  fortunate 
for  Luke  that  their  respective  parts  were  not  changed,  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  very  innocently,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  would 
have  had  to  pay  smartly  for  his  omission  in  the  hands  of  such 
critics  !  2.  Mark  (vi.  8-1 0)  gives  this  discourse  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  Luke,  and  not  at  all  after  Matthew's  manner  ;  he,  however, 
is  not  suspected  of  any  antipathy  to  the  Twelve.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  Mark  and  Luke  have  simply  given  the  discourse  as  they 
found  it,  either  in  a  common  document  (the  primitive  Mark,  accord- 
ing to  Holtzmann),  or  in  documents  of  a  very  similar  character,  to 
which  they  had  access.  There  is  sufficient  proof,  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  6  in  Luke  with  ver.  13  in  Mark,  that  of  these  two  supposi- 
tions the  latter  must  be  preferred.  3.  We  may  add,  lastly,  that 
in  the  discourse  on  the  apostolate  (Matt,  x.)  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
the  same  characteristics  already  observed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  is  a  composition  of  a  didactic  nature  on  a  definite  sub- 
ject, in  which  fragments  of  very  diff"erent  discourses,  speaking  chro- 
nologically, are  collected  into  a  single  discourse.  "  The  instructions 
it  contains,"  Holtzmann  rightly  observes  (p.  183),  "  go  far  beyond 
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the  actual  situation,  and  imply  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
things.  .  .  ."  Bleak,  Ewald,  and  Hilgenfeld  also  recognise  the 
more  evident  indications  of  anticipation.  We  find  the  true  place 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  passages  grouped  together  in  Matthew, 
under  the  heading,  general  instructions  011  the  apostolate,  in  Luke  xii. 
and  xxi. — For  all  these  reasons,  we  regard  the  accusation  brought 
against  Luke  respecting  this  discourse  as  scientifically  untenable. 

4:th.  Vers.  7-9.-^  Tlie  Fears  of  Herod. — This  passage  in 
Matthew  (ch.  xiv.)  is  separated  by  several  chapters  from  the 
preceding  narrative ;  but  it  is  connected  with  it  both  chrono- 
logically and  morally  by  Luke  and  Mark  (vi.  14  et  seq.).  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  stir  created  by  this  mission  of  the  Twelve 
which  brought  the  fame  of  Jesus  to  Herod's  ears  {"for  His 
name  was  spread  abroad','  Mark  vi.  14). — The  idea  of  this 
prince,  which  Luke  mentions,  that  Jesus  might  be  John  risen 
from  the  dead,  is  the  only  indication  which  is  to  be  found  in 
this  evangelist  of  the  murder  of  the  forerunner.  But  for  the 
existence  of  this  short  passage  in  Luke,  it  would  have  been 
laid  down  as  a  critical  axiom,  that  Luke  was  ignorant  of  the 
murder  of  John  the  Baptist !  The  saying,  Elias  or  one  of  the 
old  prophets,  meant  a  great  deal — nothing  less,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  than  the  Messiah  is  at  hand  (Matt.  xvi. 
14  ;  John  i.  21  et  seq.). — In  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  sup- 
position that  Jesus  is  none  other  than  the  forerunner  risen 
from  the  dead  proceeds  from  Herod  himself.  In  Luke  this 
apprehension  is  suggested  to  him  by  popular  rumour,  which 
is  certainly  more  natural.  The  repetition  of  eyco,  /,  is,  as 
Meyer  says,  the  echo  of  an  alarmed  conscience. — The  remark- 
able detail,  which  Luke  alone  has  preserved,  that  Herod  sought 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  Jesus,  indicates  an  original 
source  of  information  closely  connected  with  this  king.  Per- 
haps it  reached  Luke,  or  the  author  of  the  document  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  by  means  of  some  one  of  those  persons 
whom  Luke  describes  so  exactly,  viii.  3  and  Acts  xiii.  1,  and 
who  belonged  to  Herod's  household. 

2.  Tlie  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves:  ix.  10-17. — This  nar- 
rative is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  Galilean  ministry  which 
is  common  to   the   four  evangelists  (Matt.  xiv.   13   et  seq.  ; 

''  Ver.  7.  N.  B.  C.  D.  L.  Z.  omit  vr  avrov. — The  same  and  10  Mnn.,  nyifiyi 
instead  of  £y»y:^ra(. — Ver.  8.  TheAlex.,  t/;  instead  of  £/,-. — Ver.  9.  X.  B.  C.  L. 
Z.  omit  I'vu  before  aTiKitpaXtira., 
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Mark  vi.  3  0  et  seq. ;  John  vi.).  It  forms,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant mark  of  connection  between  the  synoptical  narrative 
and  John's.  This  miracle  is  placed,  in  all  four  Gospels  alike, 
at  the  apogee  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  Immediately  after  it, 
in  the  Syn.,  Jesus  begins  to  disclose  to  His  apostles  the 
mystery  of  His  approaching  sufferings  (Luke  ix.  18-27; 
Matt.  xvi.  13-28;  Mark  viii.  27-38);  in  John  this  miracle 
leads  to  an  important  crisis  in  the  work  of  Jesus  in  Gahlee, 
and  the  discourse  which  follows  alludes  to  the  approaching 
violent  death  of  the  Lord  (vi.  53-56). 

1st.  Vers.  10,  11.^  The  Occasion. — According  to  Luke,  the 
motive  which  induced  Jesus  to  withdraw  into  a  desert  place 
was  His  desire  for  more  privacy  with  His  disciples,  that  He 
might  talk  with  them  of  their  experiences  during  their  mis- 
sion. Mark  relates,  wdth  a  slight  difference,  that  His  object 
was  to  secure  them  some  rest  after  their  labours,  there  being 
such  a  multitude  constantly  going  and  coming  as  to  leave  them 
no  leisure.  According  to  Matthew,  it  was  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  forerunner  which  led  Jesus  to  seek  solitude 
with  His  disciples ;  which,  however,  could  in  no  way  imply 
that  He  sought  in  this  way  to  shield  Himself  from  Herod's 
violence.  For  how  could  He,  if  this  were  so,  have  entered  the 
very  next  day  into  the  dominions  of  this  sovereign  (Matt.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  with  Mark  and  John)  ?  All  these  facts  prove  the 
mutual  independence  of  the  Syn. ;  they  are  easily  harmonized, 
if  we  only  suppose  that  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  John 
was  communicated  to  Jesus  by  His  apostles  on  their  return 
from  their  mission,  that  it  made  Him  feel  deeply  the  approach 
of  His  own  end  (on  the  relation  between  these  two  deaths,  see 
Matt.  xvii.  12),  and  that  it  was  while  He  was  under  these 
impressions  that  He  desired  to  secure  a  season  of  retirement 
for  His  disciples,  and  an  opportunity  for  more  private  inter- 
course with  them. 

The  reading  of  the  T.  E. :  in  a  desert  place  of  the  city  called 
Bethsa'ida,  is  the  most  complete,  bat  for  this  very  reason  the 
most  doubtful,  since  it  is  probably  made  up  out  of  the  others. 

*  Ver.  10.  T.  R.  with  14  Mjj.  several  Mnn.,  t«!tov  ifnfiov  rroXiui  xxXov/^ivus 

Br,6irK,la.  «<>».  B.  L.  X.  Z.  (Tiscll.  8th  ed.),  -^oXim  xa.Xt,vi^iir,i  ^n^ira^ha.  Syr=<=h_ 
It.  A'^lllg.,  Tocrov  tp'/ifiov  xccXovfiivov  Bn^trcciSa.  H*  Syi*"'.,  Toa'uv  tptifiov, — Ver.  11. 
The  Mss.  are  divided  between  "^i^afuviis  and  kto^iIk/hvos. 
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The  reading  of  the  principal  Alex.,  in  a  city  called  BcthscCida, 
omits  the  notion^  so  important  in  this  passage,  of  a  desert  •place, 
probably  because  it  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
city,  and  specially  of  Bethsaida,  where  Jesus  was  so  well  known. 
The  reading  of  K  and  of  the  Cureton  Syriac  translation,  in  a 
desert  place,  is  attractive  for  its  brevity.  But  whence  came 
the  mention  of  Bethsaida  in  all  the  other  variations  ?  Of  the 
two  contradictory  notions,  the  desert  and  Bethsaida,  this  read- 
ing sacrifices  the  proper  name,  as  the  preceding  had  sacrificed 
the  desert.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  which  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Schaaf  and  in 
the  Italic,  in  a  desert  place  called  Bethsaida.  This  reading 
retains  the  two  ideas,  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  which  has 
led  to  all  these  alterations  of  the  text,  but  in  a  more  concise 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  correct  form  than  that  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  It  makes  mention  not  of  a  city,  but  of  an 
inhabited  country  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  bearing  the  name 
of  Bethsaida.  If  by  this  expression  Luke  had  intended  to 
denote  the  city  of  Bethsaida,  between  Capernaum  and  Tiberias, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  country  of  Peter,  Andrew, 
and  Philip,  he  would  be  in  open  contradiction  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John,  who  place  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  on 
the  eastern  side,  since  in  all  three  Jesus  crosses  the  sea  the 
next  day  to  return  to  Galilee  {into  the  country  of  Gennesareth, 
Matt,  xiv,  34;  to  Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore,  Mark  vi. 
45  ;^  to  Capernaum,  John  vi.  49).  But  in  this  case  Luke 
would  contradict  himself  as  well  as  the  others.  Por  Bethsaida, 
near  Capernaum,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  how  could  tlie  Lord  repair  thither 
with  the  intention  of  finding  a  place  of  retirement,  a  desert 
place  ?  The  meaning  of  the  name  Bethsaida  {fishing  ptlMc) 
naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  were  several  fisheries 
along  the  lake  of  this  name.  The  term  Bethsaida  of  Gcdilee, 
John  xii.  21,  confirms  this  supposition;  for  this  epithet  must 
have  served  to  distinguish  this  Bethsaida  from  some  other. 
Lastly,  Josephus  {Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7)  and 

^  It  is  really  incredible  that  Klostermann  should  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
an  interpretation  so  forced  as  that  which  connects  the  words  Trpo;  B»^ira/Sav  with 
the  following  proposition,  by  making  them  depend  on  aTo^.uiryi :  "xmtil  He  had 
sent  away  the  people  to  Bethsaida!" 
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Pliny  (v.  15)  expressly  mention  another  Bethsaida,  situated 
in  Gaulonitis,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  tetrarch  Philip  had 
built  (probably  in  the  vicinity  of  a  district  of  this  country  called 
Bethsaida)  a  city,  which  he  had  named,  after  a  daughter  of 
Augustus,  Bethsaida-«7w^ms,  the  ruins  of  which  Pococke  believes 
he  has  discovered  on  a  hill,  the  name  of  which  (Tehd)  seems 
to  signify  mountain  of  Julia  {Morgcnl.  ii.  p.  106^).  There 
Jesus  would  more  easily  find  the  solitude  which  He  sought. 

The  term  vTre'^doprjae,  He  ivithdrciv,  does  not  inform  us 
whether  Jesus  made  the  journey  on  foot  or  by  boat.  Luke 
doubtless  did  not  know ;  he  confines  himself  to  reproducing 
his  information.  The  three  other  narratives  apprise  us  that  the 
journey  was  made  by  w^ater,  but  that  the  crowds  which,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  Jesus,  knew  of  His  departure,  set  out 
to  follow  Him  ire^rj,  on  foot  (Matthew  and  Mark),  by  land, 
and  that  the  more  eager  of  them  arrived  almost  as  soon  as 
Jesus,  and  even,  according  to  the  more  probable  reading  in 
Mark,  before  Him.  The  bend  of  the  lake  at  the  northern  end 
approximates  so  closely  to  a  straight  line,  that  the  journey 
from  Capernaum  to  Julias  might  be  made  as  quickly  by  land 
as  by  sea.^ — The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  people  defeated  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  But  He  was  too  deeply  moved  by  the  love 
shown  for  Him  by  this  multitude,  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
lierd  (Mark),  to  give  them  anything  but  a  tender  welcome 

1  Winer,  Eealworterhuch. 

^  Konrad  Furrer,  in  the  work  cited,  p.  24,  maintains  that  John  (in  his  view, 
the  romancing  Pseudo-John  of  the  second  century)  places  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves  very  much  more  to  the  south,  opposite  Tiberias.  The  proof  of  this 
assertion  ?  John  vi.  23  :  "  Howbeit  there  came  other  boats  from  Tiberias  nigh 
unto  the  place  where  they  did  eat  bread."  It  appears,  according  to  M.  Furrer, 
that  a  large  lake  can  only  be  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  width  and  through 
the  middle  of  it !  Pray,  why  could  not  boats,  setting  out  from  Tiberias,  visit 
Bethsaida-Julias,  where  it  Avas  understood  that  a  great  multitude  had  gone? 
Comp.  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  transport  of  a  body  of  troops 
from  Tarichese,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  Julias,  and  of  the  trans- 
port of  Josephus,  wounded,  from  Julias  to  Tarichese  (Jos.  Vita,  §  72).  Keim  him- 
self says  :  "  The  multitude,  in  order  to  rejoin  Jesus,  must  have  made  a  joui-ney  of 
six  leagues  round  the  lake"  (on  the  hypothesis  of  Furrer) ;  and  how  could  Jesus 
say  to  His  disciples,  when  He  sent  them  away  to  the  other  side,  after  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  loaves,  that  He  should  very  soon  join  them  (John  vi.  17  ;  Matt, 
xiv.  22  ;  Mark  vi.  45)  ? — It  is  on  such  grounds  {auf  toporirapldsche  Beiveise 
gestiUzt)  that  the  evangelist  John  is  made  out  to  be  an  artist  and  romancer  ! 
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(Be^dfievo^,  Luke)  ;  and  while  these  crowds  of  people  were 
flocking  up  one  after  another  (John  vi.  5),  a  loving  thought 
ripened  in  His  heart.  John  has  disclosed  it  to  us  (vi.  4).  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Passover.  He  could  not  visit  Jerusalem 
with  His  disciples,  owing  to  the  virulent  hatred  of  which  He 
had  become  the  object.  In  this  unexpected  gathering,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  nation  at  Jerusalem,  He  discerns  a  signal 
from  on  high,  and  determines  to  celebrate  a  feast  in  the  desert, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  Passover  feast, 

2d.  Vers.  12-15.-'  The  Preparations. — It  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  find  sufficient  food  in  this  place  for  such  a  mul- 
titude ;  and  Jesus  feels  Himself  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  circumstances.  This  miracle  was  not,  therefore,  as 
Keim  maintains,  a  purely  ostentatious  prodigy.  But  in  order 
to  understand  it  thoroughly,  it  must  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  presented  by  John.  In  the  Syn.  it  is  the 
disciples  who,  as  evening  draws  near,  call  the  attention  of 
Jesus  to  the  situation  of  the  people  ;  He  answers  them  by 
inviting  them  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  multitude 
themselves.  In  John  it  is  Jesus  who  takes  the  initiative, 
addressing  Himself  specially  to  Philip  ;  then  He  confers  with 
Andrew,  who  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  young  lad  fur- 
nished with  some  provisions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  two  accounts ;  but  in  the  first  we  recognise  the  blurred 
lines  of  tradition,  in  the  second  the  recollections  of  an  eye- 
witness full  of  freshness  and  accuracy. — The  two  hundred 
'pennyworth  of  bread  forms  a  remarkable  mark  of  agreement 
between  the  narrative  of  John  and  that  of  Mark.  John  does 
not  depend  on  Mark ;  his  narrative  is  distinguished  by  too 
many  marks  of  originality.  Neither  has  Mark  copied  from 
John ;  he  would  not  have  effaced  the  strongly-marked  features 
of  the  narrative  of  the  latter.  Prom  this  coincidence  in  such 
a  very  insignificant  detail  we  obtain  a  remarkable  confirmation. 
of  all  those  little  characteristics  by  which  Mark's  narrative  is 
so  often  distinguished,  and  which  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  others 
regard  as  amplifications. 

Jesus  has  no  sooner  ascertained  that  there  are  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes  than  He  is  satisfied.     He  commands  them  to 

'  Ver.  12.  N.  A.  B.  C.  D.  L.  R.  Z.,  wopive'.yr'.,  instead  of  a^riX^ovrss.— Ver.  14. 
K.  L.  It*''i.  Vg.,  Ss  instead  of  yap. — X.  B.  CD.  L.  E,.  Z.,  uvu  a*a  instead  of  am. 
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make  the  multitude  sit  down.  Just  as  though  He  had  said  : 
I  have  what  I  want ;  the  meal  is  ready  ;  let  them  be  seated  ! 
But  He  takes  care  that  this  banquet  shall  be  conducted  with 
an  order  worthy  of  the  God  who  gives  it.  Everything  must 
be  calm  and  solemn ;  it  is  a  kind  of  passover  meal.  By  the 
help  of  the  apostles,  He  seats  His  guests  in  rows  of  fifty  each 
(Matthew),  or  in  double  rows  of  fifty,  by  hundreds  (Mark). 
This  orderly  arrangement  allowed  of  the  guests  being  easily 
counted.  Mark  describes  in  a  dramatic  manner  the  striking 
spectacle  presented  by  these  regularly-formed  companies,  each 
consisting  of  two  equal  ranks,  and  all  arranged  upon  the  slope 
of  the  hill  (crvixTroa-La  (TVfjiTrocTLa,  Trpacrial  TVpaaiai,  vers.  39, 
40).  The  pastures  at  that  time  were  in  all  their  spring 
splendour,  and  John  and  Mark  offer  a  fresh  .coincidence  here, 
in  that  they  both  bring  forward  the  beauty  of  this  natural 
carpet  {')(ppTO<;  iroXv'i,  John  ;  ')(\.(opo<i  ^(opTO^:,  Mark  ;  Matthew 
says,  01  -^opTot).  In  conformity  with  oriental  usage,  according 
to  which  women  and  children  must  keep  themselves  apart,  the 
men  alone  (ol  aVS/oe?,  John  v.  10)  appear  to  be  seated  in  the 
order  indicated.  This  explains  why,  according  to  the  Syn., 
they  alone  were  counted,  as  Luke  says  (ver.  14),  also  Mark 
(ver.  44),  and,  more  emphatically  still,  Matthew  (ver.  21, 
"  without  women  and  children  "). 

3d.  Vers.  16,  17.-^  The  Beimst. — The  pronouncing  of  a 
blessing  by  Jesus  is  an  incident  preserved  in  all  four  narra- 
tives. It  must  have  produced  a  special  impression  on  all  the 
four  witnesses.  Each  felt  that  this  act  contained  the  secret 
of  the  marvellous  power  displayed  on  this  occasion.  To  bless 
God  for  a  little  is  the  way  to  obtain  much.  In  Matthew  and 
Mark,  evXoyrjae,  He  blessed,  is  absolute ;  the  object  understood 
is  God.  Luke  adds  avrov^,  them  (the  food),  a  word  which  the 
Sinaiticus  erases  (wrongly,  it  is  clear),  in  accordance  with  the 
two  other  Syn.  It  is  a  kind  of  sacramental  consecration. 
John  uses  the  word  ev^aptaretp,  which  is  chosen,  perhaps,  not 
without  reference  to  the  name  of  the  later  paschal  feast 
(cucharist).  —  The  imperfect  iBlBov  in  Luke  and  Mark  is 
graphic :  "  He  gave,  and  kept  on  giving." — The  mention  of  the 
fragments  indicates  the  complete  satisfaction  of  their  hunger. 
In  John  it  is  Jesus  who  orders  them  to  be  gathered  up.     This 

^  Ver.  16.  X.  X.  Syr^=''.  omit  avrou$. 
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act  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  filial  respect 
for  tlie  gift  of  the  Father. — Tlie  tvjelve  haskets  are  mentioned 
in  all  the  four  narratives.  The  baskets  belonged  to  the  furni- 
ture of  a  caravan.  Probably  they  were  what  the  apostles  had 
provided  themselves  with  when  they  set  out.  The  number  of 
the  persons  fed  is  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark  here.  Luke 
had  mentioned  it  already  in  the  14th  verse,  after  the  reply  of 
the  disciples ;  John  a  little  later  (ver.  1 0),  at  the  moment 
when  the  companies  were  being  seated.  What  unaccountable 
caprice,  if  these  narratives  were  taken  from  each  other,  or 
€ven  from  the  same  written  source ! 

The  criticism  which  sets  out  with  the  denial  of  the  supernatural 
is  compelled  to  erase  this  fact  from  the  history  of  Jesus ;  and  this 
miracle  cannot,  in  fact,  be  explained  by  the  "  hidden  forces  of  spon- 
taneity," by  the  "  charm  which  a  person  of  fine  organization  exercises 
over  weak  nerves."  It  is  not  possible  either  to  fall  back,  with  some 
commentators,  on  the  process  of  vegetation,  by  supposing  here  an 
unusual  acceleration  of  it ;  we  have  to  deal  with  bread,  not  with 
corn ,;  with  cooked  fish,  not  with  living  creatures.  The  fact  is 
miraculous,  or  it  is  nothing.  M.  Renan  has  returned  to  the  ancient 
interpretation  of  Paulus  :  Every  one  took  his  little  store  of  provi- 
sions from  his  wallet ;  they  lived  on  very  little.  Keira  combines 
with  this  explanation  the  mythical  interpretation  in  two  ways, — 
imitation  of  the  0.  T.  (the  manna ;  Elisha,  2  Kings  iv.  42),  and  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  multiplication  of  the  Word,  the  food  of  the 
soul.  With  the  explanation  of  Paulus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  could  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  the  point 
of  making  them  instantly  resolve  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  their  King  ! 
The  mythical  interpretation  has  to  contend  with  special  difficulties. 
Four  parallel  and  yet  original  narratives  wonderfully  supplementing 
each  other,  a  number  of  minute  precise  details  quite  incompatible 
with  the  nebulous  character  of  a  myth  (the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes,  the  6000  persons,  the  ranks  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  of  a 
hundred,  the  twelve  baskets), — all  these  details,  preserved  in  four 
independent  and  yet  harmonious  accounts,  indicate  either  a  real 
event  or  a  deliberate  invention.  But  the  hypothesis  of  invention, 
which  Baur  so  freely  applies  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  finds  an  insurmountable  obstacle  here  in  the  accounts  of  the 
three  other  evangelists.  How  is  criticism  to  get  out  of  this  network 
of  difficulties  ?  When  it  has  exhausted  its  ingenuity,  it  will  end  by 
laying  down  its  arms  before  the  holy  simplicity  of  this  narrative. 

3.  First  Announcement  of  the  Passion:  ix.  18-27. — Up  to 
the  first  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  any  continuous  synchronism  between  the  synoptics,  as  the 
following  table  of  the  series  of  preceding  incidents  shows  : — 
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Matthew. 

Mark. 

Litre. 

Gadara. 

Accusation  (Beelzebub). 

Parable  of  the  sower. 

The  Paralytic. 

Call  of  Matthew. 

Mother  and  brethren  of 

Mother  and  brethren  of 

Jesus. 

Jesus, 

Jairus. 

The  hlind  and  dumb. 

Parable  of  the  sower. 

Mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Deputation  of  John  Bapt. 

Gadara. 

Gadara. 

Sabbatic  scenes. 

Jairus. 

Jairus. 

Accusation  (Beelzebub). 

Mother  and  brethren  of 

Nazareth. 

Jesus. 

The  seven  parables. 

Mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Nazareth. 

Murder  of  John  Baptist. 

Murder  of  John  Baptist. 

Desert  and  first  multipli- 

Desert and  first  multipli- 

Desert and  first  multipli 

cation. 

cation. 

cation. 

Numbers  might  be  thrown  into  a  bag  and  taken  out  again 
hap-hazard  thrice  over,  without  obtaining  an  order  apparently 
more  capricious  and  varied.  Yet  of  these  three  narratives 
one  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  other,  or  to  have 
emanated  from  the  same  written  source  ! 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  a  certain  parallelism  begins 
to  show  itself,  first  of  all  between  Mark  and  Luke  (Gadara, 
Jairus,  Mission  of  tlie  Twelve),  then  between  Matthew  and 
Mark  (Nazareth,  murder  of  John,  desert  and  first  multiplica- 
tion). This  convergence  of  the  three  narratives  into  one  and 
the  same  line  proceeds  from  this  point,  after  a  considerable 
omission  in  Luke,  and  becomes  more  decidedly  marked,  until 
it  reaches  Luke  ix.  50,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: — 


Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

Desert  and  first  multiplica- 

As Matthew. 

As  Matthew. 

tion. 

Tempest  (Peter  on  the  water). 
Purifying  and  clean  food. 

Tempest  (without  Peter). 
As  Matthew. 

Wanting. 
Id. 

Canaanitish  woman. 

Id. 

Id. 

Second  multiplication. 

Sign  from  heaven  (Decapolis). 

Leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

First  announcement  of  the 

Id. 

As  Matthew. 

Passion. 

Transfiguration. 

Id. 

Id. 

Lunatic  child. 

Id. 

Id. 

Second  announcement  of  the 

Id. 

Id. 

Passion. 

The  Didrachma. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

The  example  of  the  child. 

As  Matthew. 

As  Matthew 

Ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Wanting. 

Id. 

Intolerance. 

Id. 

As  Mark. 

Forgiveness  of  offences. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 
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How  is  the  large  omission  to  be  explained  wliicli  Luke's 
narrative  exhibits  from  the  storm  following  the  first  multipli- 
cation to  the  last  announcement  of  the  Passion,  corresponding 
to  two  whole  chapters  of  Matthew  (xiv.  22-xvi.  12)  and  of 
Mark  (vi.  45-viii.  26)  ?  How  is  the  tolerably  exact  syn- 
chronism which  shows  itself  from  this  time  between  all  three 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Meyer  gives  up  all  attempts  to  explain 
the  omission ;  it  was  due  to  an  unknown  chance.  Eeuss 
(§  189)  thinks  that  the  copy  of  Mark  which  Luke  used 
presented  an  omission  in  this  place.  Bleek  attributes  the 
omission  to  the  original  Greek  Gospel  which  Matthew  and 
Luke  made  use  of;  Matthew,  he  supposes,  filled  it  up  by 
means  of  certain  documents,  and  Mark  copied  Matthew. 
Holtzmann  (p.  223)  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Luke 
here  breaks  the  thread  of  A.  (primitive  Mark),  in  order  to  con- 
nect with  his  narrative  the  portion  which  follows ;  but  he  says 
nothing  that  might  serve  to  explain  this  strange  procedure. — 
But  the  hypothesis  upon  which  almost  all  these  attempted 
solutions  rest  is  that  of  a  common  original  document,  which, 
however,  is  continually  contradicted  by  the  numerous  differ- 
ences both  in  form  and  matter  which  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  discovers  between  Matthew  and  IMark.  Then,  with  all 
this,  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  a  step  further  back.  For 
it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the  omission  in  the  original 
document.  And  whenever  this  is  done  satisfactorily,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  following  idea, 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  apply  directly  to  Luke.  In  the 
original  preaching  of  the  gospel,  particular  incidents  were 
naturally  grouped  together  in  certain  cycles  more  or  less 
fixed,  determined  sometimes  by  chronological  connection  (the 
call  of  Matthew,  the  feast  and  the  subsequent  conversations, 
the  tempest,  Gadara,  and  Jairus),  sometimes  by  the  similarity 
of  the  subjects  (the  Sabbatic  scenes,  vi.  1-11).^  These  cycles 
were  first  of  all  put  in  writing,  with  considerable  freedom  and 
variety,  sometimes  by  the  preachers  for  their  own  use,  and  in 
other  cases  by  their  hearers,  who  were  anxious  to  fix  their 
recollection  of  them.  The  oldest  writings  of  which  Luke 
speaks  (i.  1)  were  probably  collections  more  or  less  complete 

*  For  the  working  out  of  a  similar  idea,  see  Laelmiann's  fine  work,  Slud.  u. 
Kritikm,  1835. 
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of  these  groups  of  narratives  (avard^aaOai  Bci^yrjcriv).  And 
what  in  this  case  can  be  more  readily  imagined  than  the 
omission  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  cycles  in  any  of  these 
collections  ?  An  accident  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  great  omission  which  we  meet  with  in  Luke.  The  cycle 
wanting  in  the  document  he  used  extended  a  little  further 
than  the  second  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  whilst  the 
following  portions  belong  to  a  part  of  the  Galilean  ministry, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  had  taken  a  more  definite  form  in 
the  preaching.  This  was  natural ;  for  the  facts  of  which 
this  subsequent  series  is  composed  are  closely  connected  by 
a  double  tie,  both  chronological  and  moral.  The  subject  is 
the  approaching  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  announcement  of 
them  to  the  disciples  is  the  aim  of  the  following  discourse ; 
and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  view  of  this  overwhelming 
thought  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  transfiguration.  The 
cure  of  the  lunatic  child,  which  took  place  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
mountain,  was  associated  with  the  transfiguration  in  the 
tradition  ;  the  second  announcement  of  the  Passion  naturally 
followed  the  first,  and  all  the  more  since  it  took  place  during 
the  return  from  Csesarea  to  Capernaum ;  which  was  the  case 
also  with  certain  manifestations  of  pride  and  intolerance  of 
which  the  apostles  were  then  guilty,  and  the  account  of 
which  terminates  this  part.  In  the  tradition,  this  natural 
cycle  formed  the  close  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  And  this 
explains  how  the  series  of  facts  has  been  preserved  in  almost 
identical  order  in  the  three  narratives. 

The  following  conversation,  reported  also  by  Matthew 
(xvi.  13  et  seq.)  and  Mark  (viii.  27  et  seq.),  refers  to  three 
points:  1st.  The  Christ  (vers.  18-20);  2d.  The  suffering  Christ 
(vers.  21  and  22);  od.  TJie  disciples  of  the  suffering  Christ 
(vers.  23-27). 

Jesus  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  His  project  of  seeking  a 
season  of  retirement,  a  project  which  had  been  twice  defeated, 
at  Bethsaida-Julias,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to 
follow  Him,  and  again  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where,  notv/ith- 
standing  His  desire  to  remcdn  hid  (Mark  vii.  24),  His  presence 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Canaanitish  woman,  and  after- 
wards noised  abroad  through  the  miracle  which  took  place. 
After  that  He  had  returned  to  the  south,  had  visited  a  second 
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time  that  Decapolis  whicli  he  had  previously  been  ohliged  to 
quit  almost  as  soon  as  He  entered  it.  Then  He  set  out  again 
for  the  north,  this  time  directing  His  steps  more  eastward, 
towards  the  secluded  valleys  where  the  Jordan  rises  at  the 
foot  of  Hermon.  The  city  of  Csesarea  Philippi  was  situated 
there,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
heathen  (Josephus,  Vita,  §  13).  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
in  this  secluded  country  the  solitude  which  He  had  sought 
in  vain  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  did  not  visit 
the  city  itself,  but  remained  in  the  hamlets  which  surround  it 
(Mark),  or  generally  in  those  quarters  (Matthew). 

1st.  Vers.  18-20.  The  Christ. — According  to  Mark,  the 
following  conversation  took  place  during  the  journey  (eV  ry 
6Zu>) ;  Mark  thus  gives  precision  to  the  vaguer  indication  of 
Matthew.  The  name  of  Ctesarea  Philippi  is  wanting  in 
Luke's  narrative.  Will  criticism  succeed  in  finding  a  dog- 
matic motive  for  this  omission  ?  In  a  writer  like  Luke,  who 
loves  to  be  precise  about  places  (ver.  10)  and  times  (ver.  28), 
this  omission  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ignorance  ;  there- 
fore he  possessed  neither  Mark  nor  Matthew,  nor  the  docu- 
ments from  which  these  last  derived  this  name.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  moral  situation  belongs,  however,  to  Luke  :  Jesus 
had  just  been  alone  praying.  "  Arbitrary  and  ill-chosen 
scenery,"  says  Holtzmann  (p.  224).  One  would  like  to  know 
the  grounds  of  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  German 
critic.  Would  not  Jesus,  at  the  moment  of  disclosing  to  His 
disciples  for  the  first  time  the  alarming  prospect  of  His 
approaching  death,  foreseeing  the  impression  which  this  com- 
munication would  make  upon  them,  having  regard  also  to  the 
manner  in  which  He  must  speak  to  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  likely  to  prepare  Himself  for  this  important  step 
by  prayer  ?  Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  disciples  took 
part  in  His  prayer.  The  imperfect  avvrjaav,  they  ivere  gathered 
together  ivith  Him,  appears  to  indicate  as  much.  And  the  term 
Karaiiova^;  (oSoi;9  understood),  in  solitude,  in  no  way  excludes 
the  presence  of  the  disciples,  but  simply  that  of  the  people. 
This  appears  from  the  antithesis,  ver.  23:"  And  He  said  to 
them  all"  and  especially  from  Mark,  ver.  34:  "Having  called 
the  multitude." — The  expression,  they  were  gathered  together, 
indicates  something  of  importance.     Jesus  first  of  all  elicits 
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from  His  disciples  the  different  opinions  which  they  had 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people  during  their  mission. 
The  object  of  this  first  question  is  evidently  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  next  (ver.  20). — On  the  opinions  here  enumerated, 
see  ver.  8  and  John  i.  21.  They  amount  to  this:  Men 
generally  regard  thee  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the 
Messiah.  The  question  addressed  to  the  disciples  is  designed, 
first  of  all,  to  make  them  distinctly  conscious  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  popular  opinion  and  the  conviction 
at  which  they  have  themselves  arrived ;  next,  to  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  the  fresh  communication  which  Jesus  is 
about  to  make  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
the  Christ  is  to  be  accomplished. — The  confession  of  Peter  is 
differently  expressed  in  the  three  narratives :  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God  (Matthew) ;  the  Christ  (Mark) ;  the  Christ 
of  God  (Luke).  The  form  in  Luke  holds  a  middle  place 
between  the  other  two.  The  genit.,  of  God,  signifies,  as  in 
the  expression  Lamh  of  God :.  He  who  belongs  to  God,  and 
whom  God  sends. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  this  question,  that  up  to  this  time 
Jesus  had  not  assumed  His  position  as  the  Messiah  amongst  His 
disciples,  and  that  His  determination  to  accept  this  character  dates 
from  this  point ;  that  this  resolution  was  taken  partly  in  concession 
to  the  popular  idea,  which  required  that  His  work  of  restoration 
should  assume  this  form,  and  partly  to  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
disciples,  which  found  emphatic  expression  through  the  lips  of 
Peter,  the  most  impatient  of  their  number.  But,  1.  The  question 
in  ver.  20  has  not  the  character  of  a  concession ;  on  the  contrary, 
Jesus  thereby  takes  the  initiative  in  the  confession  which  it  calls 
forth.  2.  If  this  view  be  maintained,  all  those  previous  sayings  and 
incidents  in  which  Jesus  gives  Himself  out  to  be  the  Christ,  must 
be  set  aside  as  unauthentic ;  and  there  are  such  not  only  in  John 
(i.  39-41,  49-51,  iii.  14,  iv.  26),  but  in  the  Syn.  (the  election  of  the 
Twelve  as  heads  of  a  new  Israel ;  the  parallel  which  Jesus  in- 
stitutes, Matt,  v.,  between  Himself  and  the  lawgiver  of  Sinai : 
"  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  .  .  .,  but  /...;"  the  title  of 
bridegroom  which  He  gives  Himself,  Luke  v.  30,  and  parallels). 
The  resolution  of  Jesus  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  accomplish  under  this  national  form  His  universal  task  as 
Saviour  of  the  world,  was  certainly  matured  within  His  soul  from 
the  first  day  of  His  public  activity.  The  scenes  of  the  baptism  and 
temptation  forbid  any  other  supposition ;  hence  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  like  feeling  His  way  in  the  progress  of  His  ministry. 
The  import  of  His  question  is  therefore  something  very  different. 
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The  time  had  come  for  Him  to  pass,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  a 
new  chapter  in  His  teaching.  He  had  hitherto,  especially  since  He 
began  to  teach  in  parables,  directed  the  attention  of  His  disciples 
to  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  turn  it  towards  Himself  as  Head  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially 
towards  the  future,  wholly  unlooked  for  by  them,  which  awaited 
Him  in  this  character.  They  knew  that  He  was  the  Christ ;  they 
had  yet  to  learn  how  He  was  to  be  it.  But  before  commencing  on 
this  new  ground,  He  is  anxious  that  they  should  express,  in  a 
distinct  declaration,  the  result  of  His  instructions  and  of  their  own 
previous  experiences.  As  an  experienced  teacher,  before  beginning 
the  new  lesson  He  makes  them  recapitulate  the  old.  With  the 
different  forms  and  vacillations  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  open 
denials  of  the  rulers  before  them.  He  wants  to  hear  from  their  own 
lips  the  expression  of  their  own  warm  and  decided  conviction. 
This  established  result  of  His  previous  labour  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new  labour  which  the  gravity  of  His  situation 
urges  Him  to  undertake.  The  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  made 
Him  sensible  that  His  own  end  was  not  far  off;  the  time,  therefore, 
was  come  to  substitute  for  the  brilliant  form  of  the  Christ,  which 
as  yet  filled  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  the  mournful  image  of  the 
Man  of  sorrows.  Thus  the  facts  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  403), 
led  Jesus  to  seek  retirement  in  the  desert  of  Bethsaida- Julias, 
that  He  might  be  alone  with  His  disciples,  furnished  the  motives 
for  the  present  conversation. 

We  read  in  John,  after  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (chap,  vi.), 
of  a  similar  confession  to  this,  also  made  by  Peter  in  the  name  of 
the  Twelve.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  at  the  same  epoch  two  such 
similar  declarations  should  have  taken  place  1  Would  Jesus  have 
called  for  one  so  soon  after  having  heard  the  other  ?  Is  it  not 
striking  that,  owing  to  the  omission  in  Luke,  the  account  of  this 
confession,  in  his  narrative  as  in  John's,  follows  immediately  upon 
that  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  1  Certainly  the  situation 
described  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  very  different.  In  consequence  of 
a  falling  away  which  had  just  been  going  on  amongst  His  Galilean 
disciples,  Jesus  puts  the  question  to  His  apostles  of  their  leaving 
Him.  But  the  questions  which  Jesus  addresses  to  them  in  the 
Syn.  might  easily  have  found  a  place  in  the  conversation  of  which 
John  gives  us  a  mere  outline.  At  the  first  glance,  it  is  true,  John's 
narrative  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  such  a  long  interval  between 
the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  this  conversation  as  is  required 
for  the  journey  from  Capernaum  to  Csesarea  Philippi.  But  the 
desertion  of  the  Galilean  disciples,  which  had  begun  immediately, 
was  not  completed  in  a  day.  It  might  have  extended  over  some 
time  (John  vi.  66  :  e/c  tovtov,  from  that  time).  Altogether,  the 
resemblance  between  these  two  scenes  appears  to  us  to  outweigh 
their  dissimilarity. 

Keim  admirably  says  :  "  We  do  not  know  which  we  must  think 
the  greatest ;  whether  the  spirit  of  the  disciples,  who  shatter  the 
Messianic  mould,  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  priests,  rise  above 
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all  the  intervening  degrees  of  popular  appreciation,  and  proclaim  as 
lofty  and  divine  that  which  is  abased  and  down-trodden,  because 
to  their  minds'  eye  it  is  and  remains  great  and  divine, — or  this 
personality  of  Jesus,  which  draws  from  these  feeble  disciples,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  most  overwhelming  experiences, 
so  pure  and  lofty  an  expression  of  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  His  whole  life  and  ministry."  Gess  :  "The  sages  of  Capernaum 
remained  unmoved,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cooled,  on 
every  side  Jesus  was  threatened  with  the  fate  of  the  Baptist  .  .  .  , 
it  was  then  that  the  faith  of  His  disciples  shone  out  as  genuine, 
and  came  forth  from  the  furnace  of  trial  as  an  energetic  conviction 
of  truth." 

2d.  Vers.  21,  22}  The  suffering  Christ. — The  expression 
of  Luke,  He  straitly  charged  and  commanded  them,  is  very 
energetic.  The  general  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  found  in 
the  following  announcement  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
as  is  proved  by  the  participle  cIttcov,  saying.  They  were  to 
keep  from  proclaiming  Him  openly  as  the  Christ,  on  account 
of  the  contradiction  between  the  hopes  which  this  title  had 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which 
this  office  was  to  be  realized  in  Him.  But  this  threatening 
prohibition  had  a  more  special  nature,  which  appears  from 
John's  narrative.  It  refers  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the  people, 
after  th-e  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (John  vi.  14,  15),  to 
proclaim  Him  king,  and  the  efforts  which  Jesus  was  then 
obliged  to  make  to  preserve  His  disciples  from  this  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  which  might  have  seriously  compromised  His 
work.  It  is  the  recollection  of  this  critical  moment  which 
induces  Jesus  to  use  this  severe  language  {eTrcTi/jboja-as;).  It 
was  only  after  the  idol  of  the  carnal  Christ  had  been  for  ever 
nailed  to  the  cross,  that  the  apostolic  preaching  could  safely 
connect  this  title  Christ  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  "  See 
how,"  as  Eiggenbach  says  (Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  318),  "Jesus  was 
obliged  in  the  very  moment  of  self-revelation  to  veil  Himself, 
when  He  had  lighted  the  fire  to  cover  it  again." — Ae  (ver. 
21)  is  adversative:  "Thou  sayest  truly,  I  am  the  Christ; 
hut  .  .  ." — 3fust,  on  account  of  the  prophecies  and  of  the 
divine  purpose,  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  —  The 
members  composing  the  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  three  classes 
of  members  :  the  elders,  or  presidents  of  synagogues  ;  the  high 

*  The  Mss.  vary  between  ii-ruv  (T.  R.)  and  Xiyu\)  (Alex.). — Ver.  22.  The  Mss. 
vary  between  tysff'/ivxi  (T.  R.)  and  avu.(rTY,tai. 
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'priests,  the  heads  of  twenty-four  classes  of  priests ;  and  scribes, 
or  men  learned  in  the  law.  All  three  Syn.  give  here  the 
enumeration  of  these  official  classes.  This  paraphrase  of  the 
technical  name  invests  the  announcement  of  the  rejection 
with  all  its  importance.  What  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
disciples'  Messianic  ideas  was  this  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the 
very  authorities  from  whom  they  expected  the  recognition  and 
proclamation  of  the  Messiah  !  ^ AirohoKi^aaQ^vai  indicates 
deliberate  rejection,  after  previous  calculation. — There  was  a 
crushing  contradiction  between  this  prospect  and  the  hopes  of 
the  disciples ;  but,  as  Klostermann  truly  says,  the  last  words, 
"  And  He  shall  rise  again  the  third  day','  furnish  the  solution 
of  it. 

Strauss  and  Baur  contented  themselves  with  denying  the  details 
of  the  prediction  in  which  Jesus  foretold  His  death.  Volkmar  and 
Holsten  at  the  present  day  refuse  to  allow  that  He  had  any  know- 
ledge of  this  event  before  the  last  moments.  According  to  Holsten, 
He  went  to  Jerusalem  full  of  hope,  designing  to  preach  there  as 
well  as  in  Galilee,  and  confident,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  interposition 
of  God  and  of  the  swords  of  His.  adherents.  . .  .  The  holy  Supper 
itself  was  occasioned  simply  by  a  passing  presentiment.  .  ,  .  His 
terrible  mistake  took  Jesus  by  surprise  at  the  last  moment.  Keim 
(ii.  p.  556)  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  scene  and  conversation  at  Csesarea  Philippi.  According 
to  him,  Jesus  could  not  have  failed  to  have  foreseen  His  violent 
death  long  before  the  catastrophe  came.  This  is  proved  by  the 
bold  opposition  of  St.  Peter,  also  by  such  sayings  as  those  referring 
to  the  bridegroom  who  is  to  be  taken  aivay,  to  death  as  the  tvay  of  life 
(Luke  ix.  23,  24),  to  Jerusalem  which  kills  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  by 
the  reply  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  We  may  add  ix.  31,  xii.  50  ; 
John  ii.  20,  iii.  14,  vi.  53,  xii.  7,  24, — words  at  once  characteristic 
and  inimitable.  And  as  to  the  details  of  this  prediction,  have  we 
not  a  number  of  facts  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
supernatural  knowledge  of  Jesus  (xxii.  10-34;  John  i.  49,  iv.  18, 
vi.  64,  etc.)  1  What  the  modern  critics  more  generally  dispute,  is 
the  announcement  of  the  resurrection.  But  if  Jesus  loresaw  His 
death.  He  must  have  equally  foreseen  His  resurrection,  as  certainly 
as  a  prophet  believing  in  the  mission  of  Israel  could  not  announce 
the  captivity  without  also  predicting  the  return.  And  who  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  expression 
three  days  and  three  nights  after  the  event,  when  in  actual  fact  the 
time  spent  in  the  tomb  did  not  exceed  one  day  and  two  nights  1 — 
It  is  asked  how  it  came  to  pass,  if  Jesus  had  so  expressly  predicted 
His  resurrection,  that  this  event  should  have  been  such  an  extra- 
ordinary surprise  to  his  apostles  ]  There  we  have  a  psychological 
problem,  which  the  disciples  themselves  found  it  difficult  to  explain. 
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Comp.  the  remarks  of  the  evangelists,  v.  45,  xviii.  34,  and  parallels, 
which  can  only  have  come  from  the  apostles.  The  explanation  of 
this  problem  is  perhaps  this  :  the  apostles  never  thought,  before 
the  facts  had  opened  their  eyes,  that  the  expressions  death  and 
resurrection  used  by  Jesus  should  be  taken  literally.  Their  Master 
so  commonly  spoke  in  figurative  language,  that  up  to  the  last 
moment  they  only  saw  in  the  first  term  the  expression  of  a  sad 
separation,  a  sudden  disappearance  ;  and  in  the  second,  only  a 
sudden  return,  a  glorious  reappearing.  And  even  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  they  in  no  way  thought  they  should  see  Him  appear  again 
in  His  old  form,  and  by  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  body  laid  in 
the  tomb.  If  they  expected  anything,  it  was  His  return  as  a 
heavenly  King  (see  on  xxiii.  42). — Luke  has  omitted  here  the  word 
of  approval  and  the  severe  reprimand  Avhich  Jesus,  according  to 
Matthew,  addressed  to  Peter  on  this  occasion.  If  any  one  is  deter- 
mined to  see  in  this  omission  of  Luke's  a  wilful  suppression,  the 
result  of  ill-will  towards  the  Apostle  Peter,  or  at  least  towards  the 
Jewish  Christians  (Keim),  what  will  he  say  of  Mark,  who,  while 
omitting  the  words  of  praise,  expressly  refers  to  those  of  censure  ? 

We  can  quite  understand  that  the  people  could  not  yet 
bear  the  disclosure  of  a  suffering  Messiah ;  but  Jesus  might 
make  them  participate  in  it  indirectly,  by  initiating  them  into 
the  practical  consequences  of  this  fact  for  His  true  disciples. 
To  describe  the  moral  crucifixion  of  His  servants,  vers.  23-27, 
was  to  give  a  complete  revelation  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

2>cl.  Vers.  23-27.^ — "  And  He  said  to  them  all,  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  tip  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  me.  24.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  hut  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it.  25.  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  ivorld,  and  lose  himself,  or  he  cast  away?  26.  For 
whosoever  shall  he  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  loords,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  man  he  ashamed,  tvhcn  He  shall  come  in  His  oion 
glory,  and  in  His  Fathers,  and  of  the  holy  cmgels.  27.  But  I 
tell  you  of  a  truth,  there  he  some  standing  here,  ivhich  shall  not 
taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God." — The  preced- 
ing conversation  had  taken  place  within  the  privacy  of  the 

>  Ver.  23.  The  lUs.  vaiy  between  tX^nv  (T.  R.,  Byz.)  and  ipx^irffai  (Alex.). — 
N"*.  C.  D.  and  11  Mjj.  120  Mnn.  ItP'^^que^  Qj^it  xa^'  ^fitpav,  which  is  the  reading 
of  T.  R.  with  S*  A.  B.  K.  L.  M.  R.  Z.  n.  Syr.  Vg.— Ver.  26.  D.  Syi''"'-.  If'^i. 
omit  Xoynvi. — Ver.  27.  t?.  B.  L.  X.,  aviou  instead  of  uiii. — 13  JIjj.,  onfm  in- 
stead of  at. 
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apostolic  circle  (ver.  18).  The  following  words  are  addressed 
to  all,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  multitude,  which,  wliile  Jesus  was 
praying  with  His  disciples,  kept  at  a  distance.  According  to 
Mark,  Jesus  calls  them  to  Him  to  hear  the  instruction  which 
foUows.  Holtzmann  maintains  that  this  to  all  of  Luke  must 
have  been  taken  from  Mark.  But  why  could  not  the  same 
remark,  if  it  resulted  from  an  actual  fact,  be  reproduced  in 
two  different  forms,  in  two  independent  documents  ? — Jesus 
here  represents  all  those  who  attach  themselves  to  Him  under 
the  figure  of  a  train  of  crucified  persons,  ver.  23.  The  aor. 
iXdelv  of  the  T.  K.  means :  make  in  general  part  of  my 
following ;  and  the  present  ep-xeaOai  in  the  Alex. :  range 
themselves  about  me  at  this  very  moment.  The  figure 
employed  is  that  of  a  journey,  which  agrees  with  their  actual 
circumstances  as  described  by  Mark :  eV  ry  oSS. — The  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  has  first 
of  all  to  say  farewell ;  here  he  has  to  bid  adieu  to  his  own 
life,  to  deny  himself.  Next  there  is  luggage  to  carry ;  in  this 
case  it  is  the  cross,  the  sufferings  and  reproach  which  never 
fail  to  fall  on  him  who  pays  a  serious  regard  to  holiness  of 
life.  By  the  word  aipeiv,  to  take  up,  to  burden  oneself  with, 
Jesus  alludes  to  the  custom  of  making  criminals  carry  their 
cross  to  the  place  of  punishment.  Further,  there  is  in  this 
term  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  acceptance.  Jesus 
says  Jiis  cross,  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  person's  own 
character  and  providential  position.  There  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary about  it ;  it  is  given  from  above.  The  authenticity  of 
the  word  dail^/,  which  is  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Had  it  been  a  gloss,  it  would  have  been  inserted  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  as  well.  This  voluntary  crucifixion  is 
carried  on  every  day  to  a  certain  degree.  Lastly,  after  having 
taken  farewell  and  shouldered  his  burden,  he  must  set  out  on 
his  journey.  By  what  road  ?  By  that  which  the  steps  of 
his  Master  have  marked  out.  The  chart  of  the  true  disciple 
directs  him  to  renounce  every  path  of  his  own  choosing,  that 
he  may  put  his  feet  into  the  print  of  his  leader's  footsteps. 
Thus,  and  not  by  arbitrary  mortifications  actuated  by  self- 
will,  is  the  death  of  self  completely  accomplished. — The  term 
follow,  therefore,  does  not  express  the  same  idea  as  come  after 
me,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse ;  the  latter  would  denote 
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outward  adherence  to  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The  other  refers 
to  practical  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  consequences  of 
this  engagement. 

The  24th  verse  demonstrates  (for)  the  necessity  for  the 
crucifixion  described,  ver.  23.  Without  this  death  to  self, 
man  loses  himself  (24a) ;  whilst  by  this  sacrifice  he  saves 
himself  (24&).  We  find  here  the  paradoxical  form  in  which 
the  Hebrew  Maschal  loves  to  clothe  itself.  Either  of  the  two 
ways  brings  the  just  man  to  the  antipodes  of  the  point  to 
which  it  seemed  likely  to  lead  him.  This  profound  saying, 
true  even  for  man  in  his  innocence,  is  doubly  true  when 
applied  to  man  as  a  sinner. — ^ux^h  the  hreath  of  life,  denotes 
the  soul,  with  its  entire  system  of  instincts  and  natural 
faculties.  This  psychical  life  is  unquestionably  good,  but 
only  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
higher  life.  To  be  anxious  to  save  it,  to  seek  to  preserve  it 
as  it  is,  by  doing  nothing  but  care  for  it,  and  seek  the  utmost 
amount  of  self-gratification,  is  a  sure  way  of  losing  it  for 
ever ;  for  it  is  wanting  to  give  stability  to  what  in  its  essence 
is  but  transitory,  and  to  change  a  means  into  an  end.  Even 
in  the  most  favourable  case,  the  natural  life  is  only  a  transient 
flower,  which  must  soon  fade.  That  it  may  be  preserved  from 
dissolution,  we  must  consent  to  lose  it,  by  surrendering  it  to 
the  mortifying  and  regenerating  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  transforms  it  into  a  higher  life,  and  imparts  to  it  an 
eternal  value.  To  keep  it,  therefore,  is  to  lose  both  it  and 
the  higher  life  into  which,  as  the  blossom  into  its  fruit,  it 
should  have  been  transformed.  To  lose  it  is  to  gain  it,  first 
of  all,  under  the  higher  form  of  spiritual  life ;  then,  some  day, 
under  the  form  even  of  natural  life,  with  all  its  legitimate 
instincts  fully  satisfied.  Jesus  says,  "for  my  sake;"  and  in 
Mark,  "  for  my  sake  and  the  gospeVs."  It  is,  in  fact,  only  as 
we  give  ourselves  to  Christ  that  we  satisfy  this  profound  law 
of  human  existence ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  gospel,  received 
in  faith,  that  we  can  contract  this  personal  relationship  to 
Christ.  Self  perishes  only  when  afQxed  to  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
and  the  divine  breath,  which  imparts  the  new  life  to  man, 
comes  to  him  from  Christ  alone.  —  No  axiom  was  more 
frequently  repeated  by  Jesus ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  substance 
of  His  moral  philosophy.     In  Luke  xvil  33  it  is  applied  to 
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the  time  of  the  Paroiisia ;  it  is  then,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be 
fully  realized.  In  John  xii.  25  Jesus  makes  it  the  law  of 
His  own  existence ;  in  Matt.  x.  39  He  applies  it  to  the 
apostolate. 

Vers.  25-27  are  the  confirmation  {for)  of  this  Masclial, 
and  first  of  all,  vers.  25  and  26,  of  the  first  proposition. 
Jesus  supposes,  ver.  25,  the  act  of  saving  one's  own  life,  accom- 
plished with  the  most  complete  success  .  .  .  .,  amounting  to  a 
gain  of  the  whole  world.  But  in  this  very  moment  the 
master  of  this  magnificent  domain  finds  himself  condemned 
to  perish !  What  gain !  To  draw  in  a  lottery  a  gallery  of 
pictures  .  .  .,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become  blind !  The 
expression  rj  ^Tj/jucoOei^;,  or  suffering  loss,  is  difficult.  In 
Matthew  and  Mark  this  word,  completed  by  "yfrv^^v,  corre- 
sponds to  airokeaa'i  in  Luke ;  but  in  Luke  it  must  express 
a  different  idea.  We  may  understand  with  it  either  the 
world  or  eavrov,  himself,  "  suffering  the  loss  of  this  world 
already  gained,"  or  (which  is  more  natural)  "losing  himself 
altogether  (airoXea-af;),  or  even  merely  suffering  some  small 
loss  in  his  own  person."  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  chastise- 
ment should  amount  to  total  perdition  ;  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  human  personality  will  be  found  to  be  a  greater  evil  than 
all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  possession  of  the  whole 
Avorld. 

The  losing  oneself  [the  loss  of  the  personality]  mentioned 
in  ver.  25  consists,  according  to  ver.  26  (for),  in  being 
denied  by  Jesus  in  the  day  of  His  glory.  The  expression,  to 
he  ashamed  of  Jesus,  might  be  applied  to  the  Jews,  because 
fear  of  their  rulers  hindered  them  from  declaring  themselves 
for  Him;  but  in  this  context  it  is  more  natural  to  apply 
it  to  disciples  whose  fidelity  gives  way  before  ridicule  or 
violence.  The  Cantalrigiensis  omits  the  word  \6<yov<i,  which 
leads  to  the  sense  :  "  ashamed  of  me  and  mine!'  This  reading 
would  recommend  itself  if  better  supported,  and  if  the  word 
\6jov<;  {my  luorcls)  was  not  confirmed  by  the  parallel  expression 
of  Mark  (viii.  35):  "  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's."  The 
glory  of  the  royal  advent  of  Jesus  wiU  be,  first,  that  of  His 
own  personal  appearing ;  next,  the  glory  of  God ;  lastly,  the 
glory  of  the  angels, — all  these  several  glories  will  be  mingled 
together   in   the   incomparable   splendour  of  that  great  day 
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(2  Thess.  i.  7-10).  "Thus,"  says  Gess,  "to  be  worthy  of 
this  man  is  the  new  and  paramount  principle.  This  is  no 
mere  spiritualization  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  it  is  a  revolution  in 
the  religious  and  moral  intuitions  of  mankind." 

Ver.  27  is  the  justification  of  the  promise  in  ver.  246 
(find  his  life  by  losing  it),  as  vers.  25  and  26  explained  the 
threatening  of  24a.  It  forms  in  the  three  Syn.  the  conclusion 
of  this  discourse,  and  the  transition  to  the  narrative  of  the 
transfiguration ;  but  could  any  of  the  evangelists  have  applied 
to  such  an  exceptional  and  transitory  incident  this  expression : 
the  coining  of  the  hingdom  of  Christ  (Matthew),  or  of  God 
(Mark  and  Luke)  ? — Meyer  thinks  that  this  saying  can  only 
apply  to  the  Parousia,  to  which  the  preceding  verse  referred, 
and  which  was  believed  to  be  very  near.  But  could  Jesus 
have  laboured  under  this  misconception  (see  the  refutation 
of  this  opinion  at  chap,  xxi.)  ?  Or  has  the  meaning  of  His 
words  been  altered  by  tradition  ?  The  latter  view  only  would 
be  tenable.  Many,  urging  the  difference  between  Matthew's 
expression  (until  they  have  seen  the  Son  of  man  coming  in 
His  kingdom)  and  that  of  Mark  ("'.  .  .  the  Jdngdom  of  God 
come  with  poiuer")  or  of  Luke  (".  .  .  the  kingdom  of  God"), 
think  that  the  notion  of  the  Parousia  has  been  designedl}'' 
erased  from  the  text  of  Matthew  by  the  other  two,  because 
they  wrote  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  also  the 
relation  between  Matt,  xxiv.,  where  the  confusion  of  the  two 
events  appears  evident,  and  Luke  xxi.,  where  it  is  avoided. 
But,  1.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  confusion  is  found  in 
Mark  (xiii.)  exactly  the  same  as  in  Matthew  (xxiv.).  Now,  if 
Mark  had  corrected  Matthew  for  the  reason  alleged  in  the 
passage  dcfore  us,  how  much  more  would  he  have  corrected 
him  in  chap,  xiii.,  where  it  is  not  a  single  isolated  passage 
that  is  in  question,  but  where  the  subject  of  the  Parousia  is 
the  chief  matter  of  discourse  !  And  if  the  form  of  expression 
in  Mark  is  not  the  result  of  an  intentional  correction,  but  of 
a  simple  difference  in  the  mode  of  transmission,  why  might  it 
not  be  the  same  also  with  the  very  similar  form  that  occurs 
in  Luke  ?  2.  There  is  a  very  marked  distinction  both  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  a  sort  of  gradation  and  antithesis  between 
this  saying  and  the  preceding — in  Luke  by  means  of  the 
particle  Be,  and  further :  "And  I  also  say  that  this  recompense 
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promised  to  the  faithful  confessors  shall  be  enjoyed  by  some 
of  you  before  you  die ;"  and  in  Mark,  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  by  the  interruption  of  the  discourse  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  phrase :  "  And  He  said  to  them  "  (ix.  1). 
So  that  the  idea  of  the  Parousia  must  be  set  aside  as  far  as 
the  texts  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  concerned.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  contained  in  Matthew's  expression; 
comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  64:"  Henceforth  [from  now]  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  ex- 
pression henceforth  does  not  permit  of  our  thinking  of  the 
Parousia.  But  this  saying  is  very  similar  to  the  one  before 
us.  Others  apply  this  promise  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  heathen, 
or  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  inasmuch  as  these 
events  were  outward  facts,  and  all  who  were  contemporary 
with  them  were  witnesses  of  them,  we  cannot  by  this  reference 
explain  rivh,  some,  which  announces  an  exceptional  privilege. 
After  all,  is  the  Lord's  meaning  so  difficult  to  apprehend  ? 
Seeing  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  His  teaching,  is  a  spiritual  fact, 
in  accordance  with  the  inward  nature  of  the  kingdom  itself; 
comp.  xvii.  21:"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  vnthin  you "  (see 
the  explanation  of  this  passage).  For  this  reason,  in  order  to 
enjoy  this  sight,  a  new  sense  and  a  new  birth  are  needed; 
John  iii.  3  :  "  Except  a  man  be  lorn  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  This  thought  satisfactorily  explains  the 
present  promise  as  expressed  in  Luke  and  Mark.  To  explain 
Matthew's  expression,  we  must  remember  that  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  pre-eminently  consists  in  giving  us  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  exaltation  and  heavenly  glory  of  Jesus 
(John  xvi.  14).  The  rivh,  some,  are  therefore  all  those  then 
present  who  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
behold  with  their  inward  eye  those  wonderful  works  of  God, 
which  Jesus  calls  His  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
this  way  is  explained  the  gradation  from  ver.  26  to  ver.  27 
in  Mark  and  Luke :  "  Whoever  shall  give  his  own  life  shall 
find  it  again,  not  only  at  the  end  of  time,  but  even  in  this  life 
(at  Pentecost)."  If  this  explanation  be  inadmissible,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  this  promise  is  based  on  a  confusion  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Parousia ;  and  this  would  be  a 
proof  that   our  Gospel   as  well  as    Matthew's   was   written 
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before  that  catastrophe. — ^A\ri0o!)<i  must  not  "be  connected 
with  \eyco  :  Verily  I  say  to  you.  It  should  be  placed  before 
the  verb,  as  the  afirjv  is  in  the  two  other  Syn. ;  and  Luke 
more  generally  makes  use  of  eV  a\.'r]deLa<;  (three  times  in  the 
Gospel,  twice  in  the  Acts).  It  must,  then,  belong  to  elatv : 
"  There  are  certainly  among  your — The  Alex,  reading  avrov, 
here,  must  be  preferred  to  the  received  reading,  wSe,  which  is 
taken  from  tlie  other  Syn. 

4.  The  Transfiguration:  ix.  28-36. — There  is  but  one 
allusion  to  this  event  in  the  whole  of  the  N".  T.  (2  Pet.  i.), 
which  proves  that  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
work  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  its  historical  reality 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  established  in  so  far  as  we  succeed 
in  showing  in  a  reasonable  way  its  place  in  the  course  of  the 
life  and  development  of  Jesus.^ — According  to  the  description 
of  the  transfiguration  given  in  the  Syn.  (Matt.  xvii.  1  et  seq. ; 
Mark  ix.  2  et  seq.),  we  distinguish  three  phases  in  this  scene : 
1st.  The  personal  glorification  of  Jesus  (vers.  28,  29) ;  2d.  The 
appearing  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  His  conversation  with 
them  (vers.  30-33)  ;  3d  The  interposition  of  God  Himself 
(vers.  34-36). 

1st.  Vers.  28,  29.^  Tlie  Glory  of  Jesus. — The  three  narra- 
tives show  that  there  was  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the 
transfiguration  and  the  first  announcement  of  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
say  six  clays  after,  whilst  Luke  says  atout  eight  days  after.  It 
is  a  very  simple  explanation  to  suppose  that  Luke  employs  a 
round  number,  as  indeed  the  limitation  wael,  alout,  indicates, 
wJiilst  the  others  give,  from  some  document,  the  exact  figure. 
But  this  explanation  is  too  simple  for  criticism.  "  Luke," 
says  Holtzmann,  "  affects  to  be  a  better  chronologist  than  the 
others."  And  for  this  reason,  forsooth,  he  substitutes  eight  for 
six  on  his  own  authority,  and  immediately,  from  some  qualm 
of  conscience,  corrects  himself  by  using  the  word  about !     To 

'  No  one  seems  to  us  to  have  apprehended  the  real  and  profound  meaning  of 
the  transfiguration  so  well  as  Lange,  in  his  admirable  Vie  de  Jesus,  a  book  the 
defects  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  much  more  noticed  than  its  rare 
beauties.  Keim  might  have  learned  more  from  him,  especially  in  the  study  of 
this  incident. 

1  Ver.  28.  S*  B.  H.  Syr.  It»''i.  omit  xat  before  ^ra/jaXa/Z&zv. — The  Mss.  vary  be- 
tween luv.vnti  xa'  laxoijSov  and  Xaxufioi  KCii  luavynv. 
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such  puerilities  is  criticism  driven  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  document.  The  Aramagan  constructions,  which  charac- 
terize the  style  of  Luke  in  this  passage,  and  which  are  not 
found  in  the  two  other  Syn.  (iyevero  koI  ave^r},  ver.  28  ; 
iyevero  etirev,  ver.  33),  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
follows  a  different  document  from  theirs. — The  nominative 
rjixepat  oktco,  eight  days,  is  the  subject  of  an  elliptical  phrase, 
which  forms  a  parenthesis  :  "  About  eight  days  had  passed  away." 
It  is  not  without  design  that  Luke  expressly  adds,  afteo'  these 
sayings.  He  thereby  brings  out  the  moral  connection  between 
this  event  and  the  preceding  conversation. — We  might  think, 
from  the  account  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  in  taking  His 
disciples  to  the  mountain,  Jesus  intended  to  be  transfigured 
before  them.  Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  He  simply 
wished  to  pray  with  them.  Lange  thinks,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  His  approaching 
sufferings,  deep  depression  had  taken  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Twelve.  They  had  spent  these  six  days,  respecting 
which  the  sacred  records  preserve  unbroken  silence,  in  a  gloomy 
stupor.  Jesus  was  anxious  to  rouse  them  out  of  a  feeling 
which,  to  say  the  least,  M'as  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  enthusi- 
astic excitement  which  had  followed  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves.  And  in  order  to  do  this  He  had  recourse  to  prayer; 
He  sought  to  strengthen  by  this  means  those  apostles  especially 
whose  moral  state  would  determine  the  disposition  of  their 
colleagues.  Knowing  well  by  experience  the  influence  a 
sojourn  upon  some  height  has  upon  the  soul, — how  much  more 
easily,  in  such  a  place,  it  collects  its  thoughts  and  recovers 
from  depression, — He  leads  them  away  to  a  mountain.  The 
art.  TO  denotes  the  mountain  nearest  to  the  level  country  where 
Jesus  then  was.  According  to  a  tradition,  of  which  we  can 
gather  no  positive  traces  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  (Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Jerome),  the  mountain  in  question  was  Tabor,  a 
lofty  cone,  situated  two  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Nazareth. 
Perhaps  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  presents  an  older  trace  of 
this  opinion  in  tlie  words  which  it  attributes  to  Jesus :  "  Then 
my  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  me  up  by  a  hair  of  my  head, 
and  carried  me  to  the  high  mountain  of  Tabor."  But  two 
circumstances  are  against  the  truth  of  this  tradition  :  1.  Tabor 
is  a  long  way  off  Ciesarea  Philippi,  where  tlie  previous  conver- 
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sation  took  place.  Certainly,  in  the  intervening  six  days 
Jesus  could  have  returned  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabor. 
But  would  not  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  have  noticed  the 
journey  into  the  northern  country,  have  mentioned  this  return  ? 
2.  The  summit  of  Tabor  was  at  that  time,  as  Eobinson  has 
proved,  occupied  by  a  fortified  town,  which  would  scarcely 
agree  with  the  tranquillity  which  Jesus  sought.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  probably  the  choice  lies  between  Hermon  and 
Mount  Panias,  from  whose  snowy  summits,  visible  to  the 
admiring  eye  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  are  constantly  fed. 

The  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  three  principal  apostles 
was  the  object,  therefore,  of  this  mountain  excursion;  the 
glorification  of  Jesus  was  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  means 
employed  by  God  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
connection  between  the  prayer  of  Jesus  and  His  transfiguration 
is  expressed  in  Luke  by  the  preposition  iv,  which  denotes 
more  than  a  mere  simultaneousness  (whilst  He  prayed),  and 
makes  His  prayer  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  event.  Elevated 
feeling  imparts  to  the  countenance  and  even  to  the  figure  of 
the  entire  man  a  distinguished  appearance.  The  impulse  of 
true  devotion,  the  enthusiasm  of  adoration,  illumine  him.  And 
when,  corresponding  with  this  state  of  soul,  there  is  a  positive 
revelation  on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  or  of 
Stephen,  then,  indeed,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  inward 
illumination,  penetrating,  through  the  medium  of  the  soul, 
even  to  its  external  covering,  the  body,  may  produce  in  it  a 
prelude,  as  it  were,  of  its  future  glorification.  It  was  some 
phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  was  produced  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  whilst  He  was  praying.  Luke  describes  its  effects  in 
the  simplest  manner :  "  His  countenance  hecame  otheo\"  How 
can  Holtzmann  maintain  that  in  him  the  vision  is  "  aestheti- 
cally amplified."  His  expression  is  much  more  simple  than 
Mark's :  "  He  was  transfigured  hefore  them"  or  than  that  of 
Matthew,  who  to  these  words  of  Mark  adds,  "  and  His  counte- 
nance shone  as  the  sun" — This  luminous  appearance  possessed 
the  body  of  Jesus  in  such  intensity  as  to  become  perceptible 
even  through  His  garments.  Even  here  the  expression  of  Luke 
is  very  simple  :  "  His  garments  hecame  white  and  shining"  and 
contrasts  with  the  stronger  expressions  of  Mark  and  Matthew, 
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— The  grandeur  of  the  recent  miracles  shows  us  that  Jesns  at 
this  time  had  reached  the  zenith  of  His  powers.  As  every- 
thing in  His  life  was  in  perfect  harmony,  this  period  must 
have  been  that  also  in  which  He  reached  the  perfection  of  His 
inward  development.  Having  reached  it,  what  was  His  normal 
future  1  He  could  not  advance  ;  He  must  not  go  back.  From 
this  moment,  therefore,  earthly  existence  became  too  narrow  a 
sphere  for  this  perfected  personality.  There  only  remained 
death ;  but  death  is  the  offspring  of  the  sinner,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  the  ivages  of  sin  (Eom.  vi.  23).  For  the  sinless  man  the 
issue  of  life  is  not  the  sombre  passage  of  the  tomb ;  rather  is 
it  the  royal  road  of  a  glorious  transformation.  Had  the  hour 
of  this  glorification  struck  for  Jesus  ;  and  was  His  trans- 
figuration the  beginning  of  the  heavenly  renewal  ?  This  is 
Lange's  thought ;  it  somehow  brings  this  event  within  the 
range  of  the  understanding.  Gess  gives  expression  to  it  in 
these  words :  "  This  event  indicates  the  ripe  preparation  of 
Jesus  for  immediate  entrance  upon  eternity."  Had  not  Jesus 
Himself  voluntarily  suspended  the  change  which  was  on  the 
point  of  being  wrought  in  Him,  this  moment  would  have  be- 
come the  moment  of  His  ascension. 

'2d.  Yers.  30-33.  The  A2ypcaring  of  Moses  and  Elijah. — Not 
only  do  we  sometimes  see  the  eye  of  the  dying  lighted  up 
with  celestial  brightness,  but  we  hear  him  conversing  with 
the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  him  to  the  heavenly  home. 
Through  the  gate  which  is  opened  for  him,  heaven  and  earth 
hold  fellowship.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 
heaven  comes  down  or  earth  rises.  The  two  spheres  touch. 
Keim  says :  "  A  descent  of  heavenly  spirits  to  the  earth  has 
no  warrant  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  or  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament."  Gess  very  properly  replies  :  "  Who 
can  prove  that  the  appearing  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old 
Covenant  was  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the  upper  world  ? 
We  had  far  better  confess  our  ignorance  of  those  laws." — 
Moses  and  Elijah  are  there,  talking  with  Him.  Luke  does  not 
name  them  at  first.  He  says  tivo  men.  This  expression 
reflects  the  impression  which  must  have  been  experienced  by 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene.  They  perceived,  first  of  all, 
the  presence  of  two  persons  unknown  ;  it  was  only  afterwards 
that  they  knew  them  by  name.      'Ihov,  hehold,  expresses  the 
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suddenness  of  the  apparition.  The  imperf.,  they  were,  talking, 
proves  that  the  conversation  had  ah^eady  lasted  some  time 
when  the  disciples  perceived  the  presence  of  these  strangers. 
Otrtz/e?  is  emphatic  :  who  were  no  other  than  .  .  .  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  the  two  most  zealous  and  powerful  servants  of 
God  under  the  Old  Covenant.  Moreover,  both  of  them  had  a 
privileged  end :  Elijah,  by  his  ascension,  was  preserved  from 
the  unclothing  of  death ;  there  was  something  equally  mys- 
terious in  the  death  and  disappearance  of  Moses.  Their 
appearing  upon  the  mountain  is  perhaps  connected  with  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  end  of  their  earthly  life.  But 
how,  it  is  asked,  did  the  apostles  know  them  ?  Perhaps  Jesus 
addressed  them  by  name  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  or 
indicated  who  they  were  in  a  way  that  admitted  of  no  mis- 
take. Or,  indeed,  is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  glorified  bear 
upon  their  form  the  impress  of  their  individuality,  their  new 
name  (Eev.  iii.  17)?  Could  we  behold  St.  John  or  St.  Paul 
in  their  heavenly  glory  for  any  length  of  time  without  giving 
them  their  name  ? 

The  design  of  this  appearing  is  only  explained  to  us  by 
Luke  :  "  They  talked,"  he  says  literally,  "  of  the  departure  which 
Jesus  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  How  could  cer- 
tain theologians  imagine  that  Moses  and  Elijah  came  to  in- 
struct Jesus  respecting  His  approaching  sufferings,  when  only 
six  days  before  He  had  Himself  informed  the  Twelve  about 
them  ?  It  is  rather  the  two  heavenly  messengers  who  are 
learning  of  Jesus,  as  the  apostles  were  six  days  before,  unless 
one  imagines  that  they  talked  with  Him  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  In  view  of  that  cross  which  is  about  to  be  erected, 
Elijah  learns  to  know  a  glory  superior  to  that  of  being  taken 
up  to  heaven, — the  glory  of  renouncing,  through  love,  such 
an  ascension,  and  choosing  rather  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death.  Moses  comprehends  that  there  is  a  sublimer  end  than 
that  of  dying,  according  to  the  fine  expression  which  the 
Jewish  doctors  apply  to  his  death,  "  from  the  kiss  of  the 
Eternal;"  and  this  is  to  deliver  up  one's  soul  to  the  fire  of 
divine  wrath.  This  interview,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a 
sanction,  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  to  an  event  from  the 
prospect  of  which  only  six  days  before  they  shrank  in  terror. 
The  term   €^oSo<;,  going  out,   employed   by   Luke,  is   chosen 
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designedly ;  for  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideas  "both 
of  death  and  ascension.  Ascension  was  as  much  the  natural 
way  for  Jesus  as  death  is  for  us.  He  might  ascend  with  the 
two  who  talked  with  Him.  But  to  ascend  now  would  be  to 
ascend  without  us.  Down  below,  on  the  plain.  He  sees  man- 
kind crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  sin  and  death.  Shall  He 
abandon  them  ?  He  cannot  bring  Himself  to  this.  He 
cannot  ascend  unless  He  carry  them  with  Him ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this.  He  now  braves  the  other  issue,  v/hich  He  can  only 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  UXrjpovv,  to  accomplish,  denotes 
not  the  finishing  of  life  by  dying  (Bleek),  but  the  completion 
of  death  itself.  In  such  a  death  there  is  a  task  to  accomplish. 
The  expression,  at  Jerusalem,  has  deep  tragedy  in  it ;  at 
Jerusalem,  that  city  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the  miirder  of 
the  prophets  (xiii.  33). — This  single  word  of  Luke's  on  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  throws  light  upon  the  scene,  and 
we  can  appraise  at  its  true  value  the  judgment  of  the  critics 
(Meyer,  Holtzmann),  who  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  the 
supposition  of  later  tradition  ? 

Further,  it  is  through  Luke  that  we  are  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  disciples  during  this  scene.  The 
imperf.,  they  talked,  ver.  30,  has  shown  us  that  the  conversation 
had  already  lasted  some  time  when  the  disciples  perceived  the 
presence  of  the  two  heavenly  personages.  We  must  infer 
from  this  that  they  were  asleep  during  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  This 
idea  is  confirmed  by  the  plus-perfect  yaav  ^efiaprjfievoi,  they 
had  been  weighed  clovm,  ver.  32.  They  were  in  this  condition 
during  the  former  part  of  the  interview,  and  they  only  came 
to  themselves  just  as  the  conversation  was  concluding.  The 
term  hia'ypr]<yopeiv  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  In  profane 
Greek,  where  it  is  very  little  used,  it  signifies  :  to  heep  awake. 
Meyer  would  give  it  this  meaning  here :  "  persevering  in 
keeping  themselves  awake,  notwithstanding  the  drowsiness 
which  oppressed  them."  This  sense  is  not  inadmissible  ;  never- 
theless the  8e,  hut,  which  denotes  an  opposition  to  this  state  of 
slumber,  rather  inclines  us  to  think  that  this  verb  denotes 
their  return  to  self-consciousness  through  (hid)  a  momentary 
state  of  drowsiness.  Perhaps  we  should  regard  the  choice  of 
this  unusual  term  as  indicating  a  strange  state,  which  many 
persons,  have  experienced,  when  the  soul,  after  having  sunk 
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to  sleep  in  prayer,  in  coming  to  itself,  no  longer  finds  itself  in 
the  midst  of  eartlily  things,  but  feels  raised  to -a  higher  sphere, 
in  which  it  receives  impressions  full  of  unspeakable  joy. 

Ver.  3  3  also  enables  us  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  Peter's 
M^ords  mentioned  in  the  three  narratives.  It  was  the  moment, 
Ijuke  tells  us,  when  the  two  heavenly  messengers  were  pre- 
paring to  part  from  the  Lord.  Peter,  wishing  to  detain  them, 
ventures  to  speak.  He  offers  to  construct  a  shelter,  hoping 
thereby  to  induce  them  to  prolong  their  sojourn  here  below ; 
as  if  it  w^ere  the  fear  of  spending  the  night  in  the  open  air 
that  obliged  them  to  withdraw !  This  enables  us  to  under- 
stand Luke's  remark  (comp.  also  Mark)  :  not  knowing  what  he 
said.  This  characteristic  speech  was  stereotyped  in  the  tradi- 
tion, with  this  trifling  difference,  that  in  Matthew  Peter  calls 
Jesus  Lord  (Kvpte),  in  Mark  Master  (pa^/3l),  in  Luke  Master 
(iTna-Tara).  And  it  is  imagined  that  our  evangelists  amused 
themselves  by  making  these  petty  changes  in  a  common  text ! 

od.  Vers.  34—36.^  TJie  Divine  Voice. — Here  we  have  the 
culminating  point  of  this  scene.  As  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying 
Christian  is  received  by  the  Lord,  who  comes  for  him  (John 
xiv.  3  ;  Acts  vii.  55,  56),  so  the  presence  of  God  is  manifested 
at  the  moment  of  the  glorification  of  Jesus. — The  cloud  is  no 
ordinary  cloud ;  it  is  the  veil  in  which  God  invests  Himself 
when  He  appears  here  below.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  desert 
and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  temple ;  we  shall  meet  with  it 
again  at  the  ascension.  Matthew  calls  it  a  hright  cloud  ;  never- 
theless he  says,  with  the  two  others,  that  it  overshadowed  this 
scene.  His  meaning  is,  that  the  brightness  of  the  central 
light  pierced  through  the  cloudy  covering  which  cast  its 
mysterious  shadow  on  the  scene.  If  with  the  T.  E.  we  read 
iKeluovi,  only  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah  were  enveloped  in  the 
cloud,  and  the  fear  felt  by  the  disciples  proceeded  from 
uneasiness  at  being  separated  from  their  Master.  But  if  with 
the  Alex,  we  read  avrov'i,  all  six  were  enveloped  in  an  instant 
by  the  cloud,   and   the  fear  which  seized  the   apostles   was 

1  Ver.  34. — N.  B.  L.  some  Mnn.,  scrsirz/a^tv  instead  oi  ei-!<rxix<ny. — N.  B.  C.  L. 
some  Mnn.,  uinXhiv  aurovs  instead  of  ixuvou;  SKnXhiv,  which  is  the  reading  of 
T.  E.  with  the  other  Mjj.  and  the  versions. — Ver.  35.  N.  B.  L.  Z.  Cop.,  o  ixXi- 
Xiy^iMo;  instead  of  a  ceyaT-ziro;,  which  is  the  reading  of  T.  R.  with  18  Mjj.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mnn.  Syr.  It""''. 
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caused  by  their  vivid  sense  of  tlie  divine  nearness.  The 
former  meaning  is  more  natural ;  for  the  voice  coming  forth 
out  of  the  cloud  could  scarcely  be  addressed  to  any  but  persons 
who  were  themselves  outside  the  cloud. 

The  form  of  the  divine  declaration  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  the  three  accounts.  The  Alex,  reading  in  Luke :  this  is 
my  Meet,  is  preferable  to  the  received  reading :  this  is  my 
heloved  Son,  which  is  taken  either  from  the  two  other  narratives, 
or  from  the  divine  salutation  at  the  baptism.  It  is  a  question 
here  of  the  elect  in  an  absolute  sense,  in  opposition  to  servants, 
like  Moses  and  Elijah,  chosen  for  a  special  work.  Comp. 
xxiii.  35.  The  exhortation:  Hear  Him,  is  the  repetition  of 
that  by  which  Moses,  Deut.  xviii.  15,  charged  Israel  to  welcome 
at  some  future  day  the  teaching  of  the  Messiah.  This  last 
word  indicates  the  design  of  the  whole  scene :  "  Hear  Him, 
whatever  He  may  say  to  you  :  follow  in  His  path,  wherever 
He  may  lead  you."  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  Peter :  "  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord  !  this  shall  not  he  unto 
Tliee"  in  the  preceding  conversation,  to  feel  the  true  bearing 
of  this  divine  admonition. — We  find  here  again  the  realization 
of  a  law  which  occurs  throughout  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  this, 
that  every  act  of  voluntary  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  Son 
is  met  by  a  corresponding  act  of  glorification,  of  which  He  is 
the  object,  on  the  part  of  the  Father.  He  goes  down  into  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  devoting  Himself  to  death  ;  God  addresses 
Him  as  His  well-beloved  Son.  In  John  xii.,  in  the  midst  of 
the  trouble  of  His  soul.  He  renews  His  vow  to  be  faithful 
unto  death ;  a  voice  from  heaven  answers  Him  with  the  most 
magnificent  promise  for  His  filial  heart. 

Matthew  mentions  here  the  feeling  of  fear  which  the  other 
two  mention  earlier. — The  word:  Jesus  only,  ver.  36,  is  com- 
mon to  the  three  narratives.  It  is  a  forcible  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  after  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  celestial  visitants ;  see  on  ii,  1 5.  Does  it 
contain  any  allusion  to  the  idea  which  has  been  made  the  very 
soul  of  the  narrative :  The  law  and  the  prophets  pass  away ; 
Jesus  and  His  word  alone  remain  ?  To  me  it  appears  doubtful. 
— The  silence  kept  at  first  by  the  apostles  is  accounted  for  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  by  a  positive  command  of  Jesus.  The 
Lord's  intention,  doubtless,  was  to  prevent  the  carnal  excite- 
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ment  wliicli  the  account  of  such  a  scene  might  produce  in  the 
hearts  of  the  other  apostles  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
After  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  there  would  no  longer 
be  anything  dangerous  in  the  account  of  the  transfiguration. 
The  risen  One  could  not  be  a  king  of  this  world.  Luke  does 
not  mention  Jesus'  prohibition  ;  he  had  no  reason  for  omitting 
it,  had  he  known  of  it.  The  omission  of  the  following  con- 
versation respecting  the  coming  of  Elijah  may  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  as  intentional.  This  idea  being  current 
only  amongst  the  Jews,  Luke  might  not  think  it  necessary  to 
record  for  Gentile  readers  the  conversation  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.  Besides,  i.  17  already  contained  a  summary  of 
what  there  was  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  This  entire  scene, 
then,  in  each  of  its  phases,  conduced  to  the  object  which  Jesus 
had  in  view — the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  His  own.  In 
the  first,  the  contemplation  of  His  glory  ;  in  the  second,  the 
sanction  of  that  way  of  sorrow  into  which  He  was  to  enter 
and  take  them  with  Him  ;  in  the  third,  the  divine  approval 
stamped  on  all  His  teaching :  these  were  powerful  supports 
for  the  faith  of  the  three  principal  apostles,  which,  once  con- 
firmed, became,  apart  from  words,  the  support  of  the  faith  of 
their  weaker  fellow-disciples. 

The  objections  to  the  reality  of  the  transfiguration  are :  1.  Its 
magical  character  and  uselessness  :  Why,  asks  Keim,  should  there 
be  a  sign  from  heaven  on  this  grand  scale,  when  Jesus  always  refused 
to  grant  any  such  prodigy  ! — But  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  sound 
reasonableness  of  the  gospel  come  out  more  clearly  than  in  this 
narrative ;  glorification  is  as  much  the  normal  termination  of  a  holy 
life,  as  death  is  of  corrupt  life.  The  design  with  which  this  mani- 
festation, which  might  have  been  concealed  from  the  disciples,  was 
displayed  to  them,  appears  from  its  connection  with  the  previous  con- 
versation respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah. — 2.  The  impossi- 
bility of  the  reappearing  of  beings  who  have  long  been  dead  (see  on 
ver.  30). — 3.  A  real  appearing  of  Elijah  Avould  be  an  actual  contradic- 
tion to  the  following  conversation  (in  Matthew  and  Mark),  in  which 
Jesus  denies  the  return  of  this  prophet  in  person,  as  expected  by  the 
rabbis  and  the  people.  These  are  the  arguments  of  Bleek  and  Keim. 
— But  what  Jesus  denies  in  the  following  conversation  is  not  a 
temporary  appearance,  like  that  of  the  transfiguration,  but  Elijah's 
return  to  life  on  earth  in  oi'der  to  fulfil  a  new  ministry.  This  is 
what  John  the  Baptist  had  accomplished  (i.  17). — 4.  The  silence  of 
John,  who  must  have  conceived  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  in  a  more 
spiritual  manner. — Is  it  to  be  believed  that  tliis  objection  can  be 
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raised  by  the  same  critic  avIio  blames  John  iov  the  ■magical  character 
of  the  miracles  which  he  relates,  and  denies  their  reality  for  this 
reason  1  The  transfiguration,  along  with  many  other  incidents  (the 
choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  institution  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  etc.),  is  omitted  by  John  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
Avere  sufficiently  known  through  the  Syn.,  and  did  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  plan  of  his  book. — 5.  "The  artificial  character  of  the 
narrative  appears  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  narratives  of  the 
0.  T."  (Keim).  And  yet  this  very  Keim  disputes  the  reality  of  the 
appearing  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  on  the  ground  that  appaiitions  of 
the  dead  are  not  warranted  by  the  0.  T.  !  But  how  is  the  existence 
of  our  three  narratives  to  be  explained  1  Paulus  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  natural  incident.  He  supposes  an  interview  of  Jesus  with  two 
unknown  friends  Avith  whom  He  had  made  an  appointment  on  the 
mountain.  The  reflection  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  on  the  snows 
of  Hermon,  followed  by  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  occasioned  all 
the  rest.  But  who  were  those  secret  friends  more  closely  connected 
with  Jesus  than  His  most  intimate  apostles  1  This  explanation 
only  results  in  making  this  scene  a  got-up  afi"air,  and  Jesus  a  char- 
latan. It  is  abandoned  at  the  present  day.  Weisse,  Strauss,  and 
Keim  regard  the  transfiguration  as  nothing  but  an  invention  of 
mythical  origin,  designed  to  represent  the  moral  glory  of  Jesus 
under  images  derived  from  the  history  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  But 
they  can  never  explain  how  the  Church  created  a  picture  so 
complete  as  this  out  of  fragments  of  0.  T.  narrative.  And  how 
could  a  mythical  narrative  occur  in  the  midst  of  such  precise  his- 
torical notes  of  time  as  those  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the  three 
narrations  (six  or  eight  days  after  the  conversation  at  Csesarea,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  the  eve  of  the  cure  of  the  lunatic  child,  on  the  other)  ? 
And  Jesus'  strict  injunction  forbidding  His  apostles  to  publish  an 
event  which  never  took  place  !  We  must  pass  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  from  the  mythical  theory  to  the  supposition  of  imposture. 
And  Peter's  absurd  speech — would  the  Church  have  been  likely  to 
make  its  founder  speak  after  this  fashion  1  Lastly,  others  have 
regarded  the  transfiguration  simply  as  a  dream  of  Peter's.  But  did 
the  two  other  apostles  have  the  same  dream  at  the  same  time  1 
And  would  Jesus  have  attached  such  importance  to  a  disciple's 
dream  as  to  have  strictly  i^rohibited  him  from  relating  it  until  after 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead  1  All  these  fruitless  attempts  prove 
that  the  denial  of  the  fact  has  also  its  difficulties. 

From  innocence  to  holiness,  and  from  holiness  to  glory ;  here  we 
have  the  normal  development  of  human  existence,  its  royal  path. 
The  transfiguration,  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
shows  that  once  at  least  this  ideal  has  been  realized  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

This  narrative  is  one  of  those  in  which  we  can  most  clearly 
establish  the  originality  and  superior  character  of  Luke's  sources 
of  information.  Certainly,  he  has  neither  derived  his  matter  from 
the  two  other  evangelists,  nor  from  a  document  common  to  all 
three.     This  is  evident  from  these  two  expressions :  eight  days  after, 
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and  the  elect  of  God  (ver.  28  and  ver.  35).  The  details  by  which 
Luke  determines  for  us  the  precise  object  of  this  scene,  and  the 
subject  of  Jesus'  conversation  with  Moses  and  Ehjah,  as  well  as  the 
picture  he  gives  of  the  state  of  the  disciples,  are  such  inimitable 
touches,  and  are  so  suggestive  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  that 
criticism  must  renounce  its  mission  as  a  search  after  historic  truth, 
or  else  decide  to  accord  to  Luke  the  possession  of  independent 
sources  of  information  closely  connected  with  the  fact. 

The  transfiguration  is  the  end  and  seal  of  the  Galilean 
ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opening  of  the  history  of 
the  passion  in  our  three  Gospels. 

5.  Tlie  Cure  of  the  Lunatic  Child:  ix.  37-43a. — The 
following  narrative  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  in 
the  three  Syn.  (Matt.  xvii.  14  et  seq. ;  Mark  ix.  14  et  seq.). 
There  was  a  moral  contrast  which  had  helped  tradition  to 
keep  the  chronological  thread. 

Vers.  37-40.^  The  Request. — The  sleep  with  which  the 
disciples  were  overcome,  as  well  as  Peter's  offer  to  Jesus,  ver. 
33,  appear  to  us  to  prove  that  the  transfiguration  had  taken 
place  either  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night.  Jesus  and 
His  three  companions  came  down  from  the  mountain  the  next 
morning.  A  great  multitude  awaited  them.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Mark,  the  arrival  of  Jesus  excited  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  This  impression  might  be  attributed  to  a  lingering 
reflection  of  glory,  which  still  illumined  His  person.  But  a 
more  natural  explanation  of  it  is  the  violent  scene  which  had 
just  taken  place  before  all  this  crowd,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
opportuneness  to  the  arrival  of  the  Master.  Matthew  omits 
all  these  details,  and  goes  straight  to  the  fact. — The  symptoms 
of  the  malady,  rigidity,  foaming,  and  cries,  show  to  what  kind 
of  physical  disorder  it  belonged  ;  it  was  a  species  of  epilepsy. 
But  the  42d  verse  and  the  conversation  following,  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  prove  that  in  the  belief  of  Jesus  the  disorder  of 
the  nervous-  system  was  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a 
mental  condition,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  which  we  have 
already  had  several  examples  (iv.  33  et  seq.,  viii.  26  et  seq.). 
According  to  Matthew,  the  attacks  were  of  a  periodical  cha- 
racter,  and  were   connected  with   the    phases   of  the   moon 

1  Ver.  37.  N-  B.  L.  S.  omit  tv  before  Tn  £|>j;.— Ver.  38.  The  Mss.  are  divided 
between  t^ifiXi-^ai  and  infiXf^'ov.  —  Ver.  39.  5?.  D.  some  Mnn.  It.  Vg.  add  xa/ 
f/i(r(rii  before  kcci  (Tva^a-txiru  (taken  from  Mark). 
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(aeXrjvid^eTat).  Mark  adds  three  items  to  the  description  of 
the  malady :  dumbness  (in  the  expression  dumh  demon  there 
is  a  confusion  of  the  cause  with  the  effect;  comp.  viii.  12,  13, 
14,  23,  for  examples  of  similar  confusion),  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  wasting  away.  These  are  common  symptoms  in 
epilepsy. 

The  disciples  had  found  themselves  powerless  to  deal  with 
a  malady  so  deep-seated  (it  dated  from  the  young  man's 
childhood,  Mark  v.  22) ;  and  the  presence  of  certain  scribes 
(see  Mark),  who  no  doubt  had  not  spared  their  sarcasm  either 
against  them  or  their  Master,  had  both  humiliated  and  ex- 
asperated them.  The  expectation  of  the  people  was  therefore 
highly  excited. — What  a  contrast  for  Jesus  between  the 
hours  of  divine  peace  which  He  had  just  spent  in  communion 
with  heaven,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  distress  of  this  father, 
and  of  the  various  passions  which  were  raging  around  him ! 

Vers.  4 1-4  3 a.  The  Answer. — The  severe  exclamation  of 
Jesus  :  Faithless  and  -perverse  generation,  etc.,  has  been  applied 
to  the  disciples  (Meyer) ;  to  the  scribes  (Calvin)  ;  to  the 
father  (Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Neander,  De  Wette)  ;  to  the 
people  (Olshausen).  The  father  in  Mark  acknowledges  his 
unbelief;  the  scribes  were  completely  under  the  power  of 
this  disposition  ;  the  people  had  been  shaken  by  their  influ- 
ence ;  lastly,  the  disciples — so  in  Matthew  Jesus  expressly 
tells  them  when  the  scene  was  over — had  been  defeated  in 
this  case  by  their  want  of  faith.  All  these  various  explana- 
tions, therefore,  may  be  maintained.  And  the  expression, 
<yevea,  generation,  the  contemporary  race,  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  comprehend  all  the  persons  present.  After  enjoying 
fellowship  with  celestial  beings,  Jesus  suddenly  finds  Him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  world  where  unbelief  prevails  in  all  its 
various  degrees.  It  is  therefore  the  contrast,  not  between 
one  man  and  another,  but  between  this  entire  humanity 
alienated  from  God,  in  the  midst  of  which  He  finds  Himself, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  whom  He  has  just  left,  which 
wrings  from  Him  this  mournful  exclamation.  Atearpafi/xevrj, 
perverse,  an  expression  borrowed  from  Deut.  xxxii.  6. — The 
twice  repeated  question,  how  long  .  .  .  ?  is  also  explained  by 
the  contrast  to  the  preceding  scene.  It  is  not  an  expression 
of  impatience.      The   scene   of  the   transfiguration   has  just 
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proved,  tliat  if  Jesus  is  still  upon  the  earth,  it  is  by  His  own 
free  ivill.  The  term  suffer  you  implies  as  much.  But  He 
feels  Himself  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  this  unbelief,  and 
He  cannot  suppress  a  sigh  for  the  time  when  His  filial  and 
fraternal  heart  will  be  no  longer  chilled  at  every  moment  by 
exhibitions  of  feeling  opposed  to  His  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions. The  holy  enjoyment  of  the  night  before  has,  as  it 
were,  made  Him  home-sick,  ilpo?  y/xa?,  amongst  you,  in  Luke 
and  Mark,  expresses  a  more  active  relation  than  fte^'  vfiSiv, 
ivith  you,  in  Matthew. — The  command  :  Bring  thy  son  hither, 
has  something  abrupt  in  it.  Jesus  seems  anxious  to  shake 
off  the  painful  feeling  which  possesses  Him ;  comp.  a  similar 
expression,  John  xi.  34. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the  three  narratives. 
Matthew,  without  mentioning  the  preceding  attack,  merely 
relates  the  cure ;  the  essential  thing  for  him  is  the  conversa- 
tion of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  which  followed.  In  Luke, 
the  narrative  of  the  cure  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the 
attack.  Lastly,  Mark,  in  describing  the  attack,  i-elates  the 
remarkable  conversation  which  Jesus  had  with  the  father  of 
the  child.  This  conversation,  which  bears  the  highest  marks 
of  authenticity,  neither  allows  us  to  admit  that  Mark  drew 
his  account  from  either  of  the  others,  or  that  they  had  his 
narrative,  or  a  narrative  anything  like  his,  in  their  possession ; 
how  could  Luke  especially  have  voluntarily  omitted  such 
details  ? 

We  shall  not  analyze  here  the  dialogue  in  Mark  in  which  Jesus 
suddenly  changes  the  question,  whether  He  has  power  to  lieal,  into 
another,  whether  His  questioner  has  power  to  believe ;  after  which, 
the  latter,  terrified  at  the  responsiljiUty  thrown  upon  him  by  this 
turn  being  given  to  the  question,  invokes  with  anguish  the  power 
of  Jesus  to  help  his  faith,  which  appears  to  him  no  better  than 
unbelief.  Nothing  more  profound  or  exquisite  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  any  evangeUst.  It  is  the  very  photography  of  the  human 
and  paternal  heart.  And  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  other  evange- 
lists had  this  masterpiece  of  Mark's  before  their  eyes,  and  mutilated 
it ! — We  find  these  two  incidents  in  Luke  mentioned  also  in  the 
raising  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  :  an  only  son  (ver.  38) :  and  He 
gave  him  to  Ms  father  (ver.  42).  "They  belong  to  Luke's  manner," 
says  the  critic.  But  ought  not  the  original  and  characteristic 
details  with  which  our  Gospel  is  full  to  inspire  a  little  more  con- 
fidence in  his  narratives  1 — The  conversation  which  followed  this 
miracle,  and  ivhich  Luke  omits,  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
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unbelief  of  the  ajiostles  is  most  severely  blamed.  This  omission 
does  not  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  animated  with 
that  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  the  Twelve  which  criticism  imputes 
to  him. 

6.  The  three  last  Incidents  of  Jesus  Galilean  Ministry :  ix. 
43&-50. 

1st.  The  Sceond  Announcement  of  the  Passion :  vers.  43&— 
45.^ — We  may  infer  from  the  two  other  Syn.  (Matt.  xvii. 
22,  23  ;  Mark  ix.  30-32),  more  especially  from  Mark,  that  it 
Avas  during  the  return  from  Caesarea  Philippi  to  Capernaum 
that  Jesus  had  this  second  conversation  with  His  disciples 
respecting  His  sufferings.  Luke  places  it  in  connection  with 
the  state  of  excitement  into  which  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  with  Jesus  had  been  thtown  by  the  preceding  miracles. 
The  Lord  desires  to  suppress  this  dangerous  excitement  in  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples.  And  we  can  understand,  therefore, 
why  this  time  Jesus  makes  no  mention  of  the  resurrection 
(comp.  ix.  22).  By  the  pronoun  v/mgi^,  you,  He  distinguishes 
the  apostles  from  the  multitude :  "  You  who  ought  to  know 
the  real  state  of  things."  The  expression  OeaOe  et?  ra  oira, 
literally,  put  this  into  your  ears,  is  very  forcible.  "  If  even 
you  do  not  understand  it,  nevertheless  impress  it  on  your 
memory ;  keep  it  as  a  saying." — The  sayings  which  they  are 
thus  to  preserve,  are  those  which  are  summarized  in  this  very 
44th  verse,  and  not,  as  Meyer  would  have  us  think,  the  enthu- 
siastic utterances  of  the  people  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
ver.  43,  The/o?'  which  follows  is  not  opposed  to  this  mean- 
ing, which  is  the  only  natural  one  :  "  Eemember  these  sayings  ; 
for  incredible  as  they  appear  to  you,  they  will  not  fail  to  be 
realized." — The  term,  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  refers 
to  the  counsel  of  God,  and  not  to  the  treachery  of  Judas. — 
They  can  know  very  little  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
will  on  the  reason  who  find  a  difficulty  in  the  want  of  under- 
standing shown  by  the  disciples  (ver.  45),  The  prospect 
which  Jesus  put  before  them  was  regarded  with  aversion 
(Matt.  V,  23),  and  consequently  they  refused  to  pay  any 
serious  attention  to  it,  or  even  to  question  Jesus  about  it 
(Mark  v,  32).  Nothing  more  fully  accords  with  psychological 
experience  than  this  moral  phenomenon  indicated,  afresh  by 

*  Ver.  43.  The  Mss.  are  divided  between  i'Voivi<nv  (T.  R.)  and  fjrom  (Alex.). 
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Luke.  The  foUoM-ing  narrative  will  prove  its  reality.  The 
ha,  in  order  that,  ver.  45,  does  not  signify  simply,  so  that. 
The  idea  of  purpose  implied  in  this  conjunction  refers  to  the 
providential  dispensation  which  permitted  this  blindness. 

2d.  The  question:  Which  is  the  greatest?  vers.  46-48.^ — 
This  incident  also  must  belong,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  to  the  same  time  (Matt,  xviii.  1  et  seq. ;  Mark  ix.  33 
et  seq.).  According  to  Mark,  the  dispute  on  this  question  had 
taken  place  on  the  road,  during  their  return  from  Csesarea  to 
Capernaum.  "  IVhat  were  ye  talking  about  hy  the  vjay  ?"  Jesus 
asked  them  after  their  arrival  (ver.  33);  and  it  was  then 
that  the  following  scene  took  place  in  a  house  which,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  w^as  probably  Peter's.  We  have  several  other 
indications  of  a  serious  dispute  between  the  disciples  happen- 
ing about  this  time  ;  for  example,  that  admonition  preserved 
by  Mark  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this 
occasion  (ix.  50):  "  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  he  at  peace 
among  yourselves ;"  then  there  is  the  instruction  of  Jesus  on 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  offences  between 
brethren,  Matt,  xviii.  15:  "If  thy  hrother  sin  against  thee  .  .  . ; " 
lastly,  the  question  of  Peter :  "  Sow  many  times  am  I  to  for- 
give my  hrother  ?"  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  xviii.  21,  22.  All 
these  sayings  belong  to  the  period  of  the  return  to  Capernaum, 
and  are  indications  of  a  serious  altercation  between  the  dis- 
ciples. According  to  the  highly  dramatic  account  of  Mark,  it 
is  Jesus  Himself  who  takes  the  initiative,  and  who  questions 
them  as  to  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Shame-stricken,  like 
guilty  children,  at  first  they  are  silent ;  then  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  avow  what  the  question  was  about  which  they 
had  quarrelled.  Each  had  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  first 
place,  and  depreciated  those  of  the  rest.  Peter  had  been  the 
most  eager  and,  perhaps,  the  most  severely  handled.  We  see 
how  superficial  was  the  impression  made  on  them  by  the 
announcement  of  their  Master's  sufferings.  Jesus  then  seated 
Himself  (Mark  v.  35),  and  gathering  the  Twelve  about  Him, 
gave  them  the  following  instruction.  All  these  circumstances 
are  omitted  by  Matthew.      In  his  concise  way  of  dealing  with 

1  Ver.  47.   N.  B.  F.  K.  L.  n.  several  Mnn.  Syr.  read  £;Ss;j  instead  of  i'Smv. — 
r>.  C.  D.,  •ra/S(«v  instead  of  •raiS;«u. — Ver.   48.   N.  B.  C.   L.  X.   Z.  some  Mnn. 

Uplerique^   SBTiv  Instcad  of  nrrcci. 
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facts,  contrary  to  all  moral  probability,  he  pnts  tlie  question : 
Which  of  us  is  the  greatest  ?  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciples 
who  address  it  to  Jesus.  All  he  regards  as  important  is  the 
teaching  given  on  the  occasion.  As  to  Luke,  Bleek,  pressing 
the  words  iv  avroU,  in  them,  supposes  that,  according  to  him, 
we  have  simply  to  do  with  the  thoughts  which  had  arisen  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  (comp.  ver.  47,  rrj^  KapZia^),  and 
not  with  any  outward  quarrel.  But  the  term  elarjkOe,  occurred, 
indicates  a  positive  fact,  just  such  as  that  Mark  so  graphically 
describes  ;  and  the  expression  in  them,  or  among  them,  applies 
to  the  circle  of  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of  which  this  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place. — Jesus  takes  a  child,  and  makes  him 
the  subject  of  His  demonstration.  It  is  a  law  of  heaven,  that 
the  feeblest  creature  here  below  shall  enjoy  the  largest  measure 
of  heavenly  help  and  tenderness  (Matt,  xviii.  10).  In  con- 
formity with  this  law  of  heaven,  Jesus  avows  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  children,  and  commends  them  to  the  special  care  of 
His  own  people.  Whoever  entering  into  His  views  receives 
them  as  such,  receives  Him.  He  receives  Jesus  as  the  riches 
which  have  come  to  fill  the  void  of  his  own  existence,  which 
in  itself  is  so  poor,  and  in  Jesus,  God,  who,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  same  principle,  is  the  constant  complement  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus  (John  vi.  57).  Consequently,  for  a  man 
to  devote  himself  from  love  to  Jesus  to  the  service  of  the 
little  ones,  and  so  make  himself  the  least,  is  to  be  on  the  road 
towards  possessing  God  most  completely,  and  becoming  the 
greatest. 

The  meaning  of  Jesus'  words  in  Matthew  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the  first  part  of  the  answer. 
Here  Jesus  lays  down  as  the  measure  of  true  greatness,  not  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  little,  but  the  feeling  of  one's  own 
littleness.  The  child  set  in  the  midst  is  not  presented  to  the 
disciples  as  one  in  whom  they  are  to  interest  themselves,  but 
as  an  example  of  the  feeling  with  which  they  must  themselves 
be  possessed.  It  is  an  invitation  to  return  to  their  infantine 
humility  and  simplicity,  rather  than  to  love  the  little  ones.  It 
is  only  in  the  5th  verse  that  IMatthew  passes  from  this  idea, 
by  a  natural  transition,  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
answer  of  Jesus  as  given  by  Luke  and  Mark.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  part  of  the  answer  in  Matthew  is  borrowed  from 
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another  scene,  which  we  find  occurring  later  in  IMark  (x.  13- 
16)  and  Luke  (xviii.  15—17),  as  well  as  in  Matthew  himself 
(xix.  13-15) ;  this  Gospel  combines  here,  as  usual,  in  a  single 
discourse  elements  belonging  to  different  occasions,  Meyer 
thinks  that  in  this  expression,  receive  in  my  name,  the  in  my 
name  refers  not  to  the  disposition  of  him  who  receives,  but  of 
him  who  is  received,  in  so  far  as  he  presents  himself  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.  But  these  two  notions  :  presenting  oneself  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  (consciously  or  unconsciously),  and  being 
received  in  this  name,  cannot  be  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  welcome  takes  place,  one  becomes  united  with 
the  other. — The  Alex,  reading  ecni,  is,  is  more  spiritual  than 
the  Byz.  earat,  shall  he,  which  has  an  eschatological  meaning. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  them. 

del.  The  Dissenting  Discijyle :  vers.  49  and  50.' — OvAj  in 
some  very  rare  cases  does  John  play  an  active  part  in  the 
Gospel  history.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement ;  comp.  the  incident  which  imme- 
diately follows  (ix.  54  et  seq.),  and  another  a  little  later 
(Matt.  XX.  20  et  seq.).  He  had  no  doubt  been  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  incident  related  here  by  himself,  and 
which  might  very  easily  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
dispute  which  had  just  been  going  on.  The  link  of  connec- 
tion is  more  simple  than  criticism  imagines.  The  importance 
which  Jesus  had  just  attributed  to  His  name  in  the  preceding 
answer,  makes  John  fear  that  he  has  violated  by  his  rashness 
the  majesty  of  this  august  name.  When  once  in  the  way  of 
confession,  he  feels  that  he  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
This  connection  is  indicated  by  the  terms  anroKpiOel'i  (Luke) 
and  aireKplOrj  (Mark),  This  incident,  placed  here  in  close 
connection  with  the  preceding,  helps  us  to  understand  some 
parts  of  the  lengthened  discourse.  Matt,  xviii.,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  this  period.  These  little  ones,  whom  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  offend  (ver,  6),  whom  the  good  Shepherd  seeks  to 
save  (vers,  11-13),  and  of  whom  not  one  by  God's  will  shall 

*  Ver.  49.  N.  B.  L.  X.  A.  Z.  some  Mnn.  read  iv  ru  in  i)lace  of  scr;  rca  (tv  per- 
haps taken  from  Mark). — N,  B.  L.  Z.  It-''''i.,  ixi.iXvof/,iv  instead  of  iKuXvixa.fii.iv. — 
Yer,  50,  C,  D,  F,  L.  M.  Z.  add  avnt  to  /«»  xaXuin. — They  read  xaf  vf^u>v  and 
vrip  ufi-oiy  in  X"''  B.  C.  D,  K,  L.  M.  Z.  n.  several  Mnn.  It.  Syr.  ;  xaC'''  u^ui  and 
vrip  YifAuv  in  X*  A.  X.  A.  some  Mnn.  ;  and  xa-ff  iri/iuv  and  v-np  r,f/.oii  in  T.  R.,  ac- 
cording to  K'"  E.  F.  G,  H.  S,  U.  V,  r.  A,  and  most  of  the  Mnn. 
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perish  (ver.  14),  are  doubtless  beginners  in  the  faith,  such  as 
he  was  towards  whom  the  apostles  had  shown  such  intolerance. 
Thus  it  very  often  happens,  that  by  bringing  together  separate 
stones  scattered  about  in  our  three  narratives,  we  succeed  in 
reconstructing  large  portions  of  the  edifice,  and  then,  by  join- 
ing it  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  entire  building. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  is  particularly  interesting.  "  We 
see,"  as  Meyer  says,  "  that  even  outside  the  circle  of  the  per- 
manent disciples  of  Jesus  there  were  men  in  whom  His  word 
and  His  works  had  called  forth  a  higher  and  miraculous  power  ; 
these  sparks,  which  fell  beyond  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  had 
made  flames  burst  forth  here  and  there  away  from  the  central 
lire."  Was  it  desirable  to  extinguish  these  fires  ?  It  was  a 
delicate  question.  Such  men,  though  they  had  never  lived  in 
the  society  of  Jesus,  acquired  a  certain  authority,  and  might 
use  it  to  disseminate  error.  With  this  legitimate  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Twelve  there  was  no  doubt  mingled  a  reprehensible 
feeling  of  jealousy.  They  no  longer  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  Jesus  instantly  discerned  this  taint  of  evil  in 
the  conduct  which  they  had  just  pursued. — In  Luke,  as  in 
Mark,  instead  of  the  aor.  eKwkvaa^ev,  we  forhade  Mm,  some 
MSS.  read  the  iniperf.  eKcoXvo/xev :  "We  were  forbidding  him, 
and  thought  we  were  doing  right ;  were  we  deceived  ?"  Their 
opposition  was  only  tentative,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  had  not 
sanctioned  it.     This  is  the  preferable  reading. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  is  full  of  broad  and  exalted  feeling. 
The  divine  powers  which  emanate  from  Him  could  not  be 
completely  contained  in  any  visible  society,  not  even  in  that 
of  the  Twelve.  The  fact  of  spiritual  union  with  Him  takes 
precedence  of  social  communion  with  the  other  disciples.  So 
far  from  treating  a  man  who  makes  use  of  His  name  as  an 
adversary,  he  must  rather  be  regarded,  even  in  his  isolated 
position,  as  a  useful  auxiliary. — Of  the  three  readings  offered 
by  the  mss.  in  ver.  50,  and  which  are  also  found  in  Mark 
(against  you — -for  you ;  against  you — -for  us ;  against  us— for 
us),  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  prefer  the  first :  "  He  who 
is  not  against  you,  is  for  you."  The  authority  of  the  Alex. 
MSS.,  which  read  in  this  way,  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
ancient  versions,  the  Italic  and  the  Feschito,  and  still  more  by 
the  context.     The  person  of  Jesus  is  not  in  fact  involved  in 
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tin's  conflict, — is  it  not  in  His  name  that  the  man  acts  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Twelve  who  are  concerned :  "  he  fol- 
loweth  not  with  us;''  this  is  the  grievance  (ver.  49).  It  is 
quite  different  in  the  similar  and  apparently  contradictory 
saying  (Luke  xi.  23  ;  Matt.  xii.  30) :  "  He  tvlio  is  not  with  me, 
is  against  me."  The  difference  between  these  two  declarations 
consists  in  this ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  the  personal  honour 
of  Jesus  which  is  at  stake.  He  opposes  the  expulsions  of 
demons,  which  He  effects,  to  those  of  the  Jewish  exorcists. 
These  latter  appear  to  be  labouring  with  Him  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  but  really  they  are  strengthening  the  enemy.  In 
the  application  which  we  might  make  of  these  maxims  at  the 
present  day,  the  former  would  apply  to  brethren  who,  while 
separated  from  us  ecclesiastically,  are  fighting  with  us  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  whilst  the  latter  would  apply  to  men  who, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  religious  society  as  ourselves, 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  gospel.  We  should  have 
the  sense  to  regard  the  first  as  allies,  although  found  in  a  dif- 
ferent camp  ;  the  others  as  enemies,  although  found  in  our  own 
camp. 

Mark  introduces  between  the  two  parts  of  this  reply  a 
remarkable  saying,  the  import  of  which  is,  that  no  one  need 
fear  that  a  man  who  does  such  works  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
will  readily  pass  over  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  speak  evil  of 
Him,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  accuse  Him  of  casting  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub.  After  having  invoked  the  name  of  Jesus 
in  working  a  cure,  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  Jesus 
would  be  to  accuse  himself. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  fitting  of  the  Syn.  one  into  the  other, 
albeit  quite  undesigned,  more  remarkable.  In  Matthew  the  words, 
without  the  occasion  of  them  (the  dispute  between  the  disciples)  ; 
in  Luke  the  incident,  with  a  brief  saying  having  reference  to  it ;  in 
Mark  the  incident,  with  some  very  graphic  and  much  more  circum- 
stantial details  than  in  Luke,  and  a  discourse  which  resembles  in 
part  that  in  Matthew,  but  differs  from  both  by  omissions  and  addi- 
tions which  are  equally  important.  Is  not  the  mutual  independence 
of  the  three  traditional  narratives  palpably  proved  1 
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